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THOUGHTS  ON  THE  AESTHETICS  OF  MILTON'S 

COMUS,  &c. 

That  the  present  age  is  one  of  utilitarianism,  is  so  trite  a  saying 
as  almost  to  desen-e  the  dignity  of  the  appellation  of  a  truism  ;  but 
it  is  one,  however,  which  may  be  readily  proved  not  to  hold  good 
in  the  extent  which  the  advocates  of  such  a  nomenclature  suppose. 
There  is  no  one  subject  on  which  men  have  to  such  a  degree  been 
caught  by  the  superficial  aptness  of  the  remark,  by  the  common 
on  dit  of  the  vulgar,  or  by  the  sage  beck  of  the  few,  as  this  sub- 
ject of  popular  tendencies.  For  if,  indeed,  there  is  any  subject 
which  is  susceptible  of  a  consideration  firom  many  points  of  view, 
that  of  the  condition  of  the  popular  moral  and  intellectual  tone 
must  have  a  thousand. 

We  readily  concede,  indeed,  that  whilst  every  profession — every 
art — has  well  nigh  become  a  sciencCy  and,  as  such,  with  all  the 
vigour  and  energy  which  marks  the  human  character,  when  the 
intellect  is  interested,  is  pursued — ^we  readily  concede,  we  repeat, 
that  there  may  be  pecuhar  circumstances  in  this  great  empire, 
surpassing  as  it  does  Rome  in  its  military  vigour,  and  Babylon  in 
its  wealth,  which  may  have  given  to  its  people  a  predominating 
tendency  toward  the  pursuit  of  such  objects  as  9uchj  and  for  no 
other  ulterior  purpose.  And  in  proportion  to  the  spread  of  such 
debasing  influences  on  the  aesthetic  and  intellectual  perceptions, 
has  the  busy  scene  which  England  at  this  moment  presents  of 
diversified  vigour, — and  which  perchance  its  exterior  observers,  our 
rivals  and  our  foes,  are  better  able  to  appreciate  than  ourselves,— 
&llen  under  the  iron  ban  of  "  Utilitarianism." 

The  people,  however,  are  becoming  sensible  of  their  wants.  The 
heart  requires  nourishment  at  least  as  much  as  the  body  or  the 
intellect.  At  lengthy  with  eager  eyes  are  the  records  of  that  old  time 
perused,  which  tell  either  of  Roman  achievement  or  of  chivalrous 
disinterestedness.     And,  though  it  may  be  the  happiness  of  tho 
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refined  and  educated  few^  to  know  how  to  imbibe  at  Castalian 
founts  without  peril  of  intoxication,  it  is  their  duty  rather  to  direct 
the  sensibilities  of  less  fortunate  brethren,  at  times  perhaps  viciously 
excited,  than  to  charge  them  with  a  criminal  misapplication  of 
talent,  to  which  circumstances  in  their  situation  have  denied  the 
development. 

Nothing  can  more  clearly  evince  the  improved  state  of  sentiment 
creeping  through  all  classes,  than  the  present  popular  avidity  in  the 
perusal  of  the  truly  classic  poets  of  England.  At  length,  having 
trampled  to  the  dust  the  meaner  idols  to  which  it  temporarily 
bowed,  the  people  are  beginning  to  flock  to  the  honoured  shrine  of 
Shakespeare.  Happy  are  they  who  truly  enter  into  the  "  humanity,'* 
so  to  speak,  of  Shakespeare's  poetry  —  who  feel  his  intuitive 
mastery  in  the  delineation  of  the  human  heart — who  can  sympathize 
with  the  aspirations  of  a  Coriolanus,  or  a  Lear  rising  on  the  stroke 
of  calamity  to  the  very  skies  ;  and  then,  (after  having  thus  divested 
themselves,  as  it  were,  of  the  influence  of  the  earthly  scene  which 
they  dignify  with  their  presence,)  on  the  refluence  of  that  terrible 
wave,  returning  without  an  apparent  effort  to  the  common  synv- 
pathies  of  man !  Happy  those  who  can  recognize  the  imagery, 
bright  and  transient,  guiding  the  mind  from  the  visible  to  the 
unseen,  and  conducting  it  at  once  from  the  contemplation  of  some 
grosser  image, 

**  To  regions  bright  of  calm  anJ  serene  air, 
Above  the  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot 
Which  men  ctill  earth." 

In  a  degree  equal,  at  least,  if  not  superior  to  that  of  Shakespeare, 
the  muse  of  Milton  addresses  itself  to  the  intellectual  energy  of  the 
age.  It  may  often  happen,  indeed,  that  we  shall  have  to  search 
more  deeply  for  the  "rich  and  various  gems"  which  adorn  his 
pages.  But  they  exist,  nevertheless,  beneath  "  the  surface  of  thai 
deep"  for  the  bold  investigator.  Delicate,  however,  must  be  the 
touch  that  handles  them.  But  we  can  conceive  no  age  more  likely 
to  address  itself  with  boldness  to  the  task  than  the  present,  in 
which  the  two  great  schools  of  Germany  and  Cumberland  combine 
in  an  attempt  to  extract  from  the  lowliest  subjects  something  of 
noble  import,  and  in  which  occasional  failure  only  results  from  the 
overstrained  ardour  which  is  brought  to  the  pursuit. 

The  "Comus,"  perhaps,  at  least  of  all  the  minor  works  of  Milton, 
possesses  the  largest  qualification  of  attractiveness  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  high  philosophy  on  the  other.  The  exoteric  and  the  esoteric 
principle  are  here  harmoniously  combined,  and  the  tnie  object 
of  the  former,  as  the  exponent  of  the  latter,  is  most  felicitously 
attained.  Comus  himself,  and  a  motley  crew,  are  themselves  im- 
realities ;  but  they  are  the  unrealities  of  popular  tradition.  With- 
out entering  into  the  depths  of  the  composiiiany  all  are  charmed 
with  the  beauties  of  the  Masque.  But  some  sceptic  and  unimagi- 
native inquirer  may  require  the  proof  that  the  poet  intended  that 
anything  should  lie  beneath  the  tesselated  mosaic  of  the  surface  of 
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the  piece.  PeiiiapB  the  true  answer  should  be  sought  for  in  the 
gemus  of  the  poet  himself.  A  party  of  the  rich  and  noble  seem  to 
have  summoned  the  poet  to  their  presence,  with  a  view  probably  to 
the  simple  amusement  of  the  house;  and  Milton,  as  Pindar  of  old, 
and  Homer  himself  might  have  done,  seems  to  have  responded  to 
their  call.  But  Milton^s  lofty  spirit  would  be  disposed  to  turn 
amusement  into  instruction.  The  Fauns  and  Satyrs  whom  he  made 
inhabitants  of  the  wood,  become,  without  losing  their  own  proper 
clothing,  so  many  moral  monitors.  In  his  hand  (as  Cowley  said 
of  his  sonnets)  **  the  thing  became  a  trumpet J*^ 

In  his  wide  and  digestive  genius  all  the  instruments  of  poetic 
embellishment  had  their  prc^r  object.  And  though  seated  on  the 
summit  of  the  Parnassian  mountain,  every  dingle  and  every  bush 
at  its  base  was  as  known  to  him,  as  to  those  who  imambitiously 
ventured  no  further.  In  truth,  sublimity  wiis  a  very  part  of  Milton's 
essence^  and  if  Nature  had  created  him  destitute  of  that  imagi- 
nation which  erected  him  into  the  poet,  in  his  disposition,  ^^parvis 
componere  magna^  to  observe  analogies,  to  flmg  himself  headlong, 
as  it  were,  into  the  depths  of  metaphysics,  he  woidd  perhaps  have 
rivalled  the  greatest  "  philosopher"  of  ancient  or  modem  times. 
A  poet  however  he  was  bom — he  was  destined  to  illustrate  and 
adorn,  and  not  to  mystify  the  questions  that  he  touched ;  and  as 
a  poet  he  was  sympathetic  with  the  requisition  of  those  whose 
hearts  he  was  desirous  of  touching. 

How  tndy  graceful  and  serene  is  the  opening  to  "  Comus !"  and 
with  what  a  dignified  propriety  is  the  exordium  placed  in  the  mouth 
of  the  "  attendant  spirit  of  good !"  It  appears  upon  the  scene,  but 
does  not  mention  its  name  and  exact  office : — 

**  Before  the  starry  tbreshold  of  Jov6*8  court 
My  mansion  is.** 

Thus  virtuous  principles  are  implanted  in  the  human  breast; 
though  we  may  not  with  exactness  apprehend  the  process  of  their 
formations,  nor  may  be  able  always  to  account  for  them.  This 
spirit  having  thus  informed  us  of  the  general  character  of  those  to 
whom  his  words  can  speak,  proceeds  by  a  tribute  to  his  native 
country — ^**But  this  isle,"  &c. — of  delicate  propriety,  to  throw  an 
air  of  reality  over  the  exordium,  which  is  in  solid  contrast  with  the 
dim  immateriality  of  the  poem  generally.  Indeed,  in  the  allego- 
rical representation  which  "Comus"  presents  of  the  powers  of 
principle  over  impulse^  Milton  may  have  intended  an  offering 
to  his  country.  The  poet,  though  forced  into  the  Parliamentary 
ranks  by  a  deep  sense  of  the  oppression  of  Charles,  was  of  course 
a  deep  lover  of  estabUshed  order,  as  a  genuine  philosopher — and  of 
antiquity,  as  a  poet.    The  gentles, 

*'  Nursed  in  prineeiy  lore, 


Are  coming  to  attend  toeir  father's  state. 

But  their  way 

Lies  thro'  the  perplexed  paths  of  this  drear  wood. 
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The  »pint  tells  us  that  he  was  sent  to  take  care  that  the  tender 
age  of  the  wanderers  did  not  suffer  from  peril ;  and,  in  order  to 
disclose  the  nature  of  the  peril,  in  a  beautifiil  strain  of  allegory, 
explains  the  origin  of  Comus,  and  shows  how  that  at  last, 

" Comus  betakes  him  to  this  ominous  wood, 

And  in  thick  shelter  of  deep  shades  embowered. 

Excels  his  mother  at  her  mighty  art. 

Offering  to  every  weary  traveller 

His  orient  liquor  in  a  crystal  glass, 

To  quench  the  drought  of  Phoebus;  which  as  they  taste. 

For  moH  do  taste  through  fond  intemperate  thirst. 

Soon  as  the  potion  works,  their  human  countenance 

iTh*  express  resemblance  of  the  gods)  is  changed 
Qto  8ome  brutish  form  of  wolf  or  bear. 
But  they,  so  perfect  is  their  misery. 
Not  once  perceive  their  foul  disfigurement, 
But  boast  themselves  more  comely  than  before." 

Here  the  stateliness  of  the  sentiments  is  relieved  by  the  grotesque 
character  of  the  imagery.  Thus,  although  in  a  different  style  of 
poetry,  how  great  the  additional  effect  which  Macaulay's  stirring 
lays  receive  from  the  admixture  of  noble  sentiments,  and  even  from 
their  close  juxta-position  ^^ith  actual  and  existent  objects,  which 
by  themselves  might  be  deemed  homely  or  trivial !  This  poet  of 
our  day  maybe  said  to  have  happily  hit  the  mean  where  Wordsworth 
and  Pope,  in  opposite  extremes,  both  occasionally  failed;  the 
former,  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  extract  a  moral  from  a  wheelbarrow, 
the  latter,  from  always  brandishing  (in  his  own  idea,  at  least)  the 
"  implements'*  of  sublimity. 

As  soon  as  it  has  discovered  to  us  the  dangers  of  the  youth 
and  maiden  from  the  designs  of  the  enchanter,  the  spirit  now 
addresses  itself  to  their  frustration,  and 

"  Takes  the  weeds  and  likeness  of  a  swain, 
Who  with  his  soft  oipe  and  smooth-dittied  song. 
Well  knows  to  still  the  wild  winds  when  they  roar. 
And  hush  the  waving  wood.'' 

With  such  dexterity  does  the  poet  avoid  giving  the  awfiil  spirit 
any  distinct  powers  of  its  own,  and  forbears  to  unveil  the  awfril 
mystery  in  which  it  moves  ;  whilst  in  a  verse  immediately  succeed- 
ing it  becomes  invisible  to  our  gaze. 

Comus  enters,  and  in  a  strain  well  calculated  to  lull  the  voice  of 
reason,  and  gently  to  lull  the  senses  to  voluptuous  ideas,  in  suggest- 
ing time  and  opportunity,  shows  the  attractiveness  of  die  influence 
upon  the  very  verge  of  which  the  youthfiil  wanderers  are  hastening. 
It  is  the  time  of  eve, 

'*  And  the  gilded  car  of  day 
His  glowing  axle  doth  allay 
In  the  deep  Atlantic  stream ; 
And  the  slope  sun  his  upward  beam 
Shoots  against  the  dusky  pole. 
Pacing  toward  the  other  goal 
Of  his'chainber  in  the  east. 
Meanwhile  welcome  joy  and  feast,"  kc. 
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This  U  the  iitne,  be  says,  to 

*'  Braid  your  locks  with  rosy  twine, 
Dropping  odours— dropping  wine." 

Restraint  is  far  away — ^he  gently  insinuates, 

''  Rigour  now  is  jpone  to  bed, 
And  Advice,  with  scrupulous  head, 
Strict  A^e  and  sour  Severity, 
With  thetr  grave  sawSf  in  slumber  lie.'* 

With  the  utmost  art  the  attention  is  thus  kept  awake  to  all  the 
circumstances  which  may  render  the  dereliction  of  principle  easy 
and  agreeable.  Comus  does  not,  however,  develop  his  plan  at 
once.  His  invitation  is  only  to  the  lightsome  and  innocent  sport 
offaMe^.  They  are  not  human  is  his  implied  ai'gument.  What 
anak)gy  between  them  and  man,  is  his  suggestion, 

"  What  Jiarm  in  these  merry  wanderers  of  the  night  V* 
Let  us,  he  insinuates, 

"  We  that  are  of  purer  fire. 
Imitate  the  starry  quire." 

What  can  be  more  removed  from  the  baseness  of  mortal  asso* 
ciation  than  these  heavenly  bodies  i    Even 

**  The  sounds  and  seas,  and  all  the  finny  drove, 
Now  to  the  moon  in  wavering  morrice  move. 
And  on  the  tawny  sands  and  shelves 
Trip  the  pert  fairies  and  the  dapper  elves." 

And  whispers  the  Enchanter, 

**  The  wood-nymphs,  deck*d  with  daisies  trim, 
Their  merry  wakes  and  pastimes  keep ; 
What  bath  night  to  do  with  sleep  ?" 

There  are  many  ^  m^taphysiques,^  both  ancient  and  modern, 
who  have  resolved  all  their  art  in  the  simple  notion  of  the 
"association  of  ideas."  In  a  way,  indeed,  we  all  experience  the 
truth  of  this  sophism.  Difficult  as  the  task  may  often  be  to  say 
of  the  meteor  glance  of  thought  ^^  whence  it  cometh  or  whither  it 
goeth/^  keen  observants  even  of  the  current  of  their  own  reflections 
will,  nevertheless,  be  sometimes  sensible  of  a  connexion  between 
the  ^  clouds'^  that  precede  the  intellectual  ^^flash^^  and  the  emana- 
tion itself.  A  single  word  or  look  are  often  found  in  this  manner  to 
have  roused  ancient  trains  of  thought,  and  to  connect  them  with 
those  often  present.  It  will  at  any  rate  be  allowed  that  ^^  sentiments" 
and ''  images'*  derive  much  of  their  force  ft'om  a  fortuitous  juxta- 
position with  others.  And  here  may  consist  the  great  and  admitted 
blemish  of  a  poem  in  many  respects  susceptive  of  comparison 
^th  the  Comus.  In  this  poem,  magnificent  in  its  display  of  poetic 
power — deficient  in  poetic  effort—the  sublime   and  tlie  grotesque 
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(or  ridiculous ! )  succeed  each  other  with  such  rapidity  diat  ordinary 
minds  are  sometimes  confused,  and  sometimes  unable  to  attain  any 
realization  of  the  ideas  of  the  poet  at  all.  How  different  the 
gradation  in  the  English  poet  from  the  material  to  the  immaterial — 
£rom  the  grotesque  to  things  of  solemn  import !  How  correct, 
how  harmonious  the  colouring —  how  classic  the  outline  in  the 
Englishman  !  If  (as  is  often  said)  there  is  but  one  step  from  the 
subUme  to  the  ridiculous^  that  step  should  surely  be  a  long  one, 
and  the  gradient  should  at  least  be  easy. 

Viewed  through  this  medium,  this  mention  of  the  wood-nymph 
after  that  of  the  wandering  planets,  the  '^  finny  drove,"^  and  the 
merry  Series,  is  a  refinement  well  worthy  of  the  son  of  Circe,  and  of 
him  who  conceived  it.  The  wood  nymphs  do  raise  with  us  an  higher 
idea  of  humanity  than  any  former  images,  if  it  were  simply  from  the 
fact  of  their  having  a  sex  assigned  to  them,  though  what  that  sex 
may  be  is  immaterial.  And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  poet 
has  put  in  the  mouth  of  Comus  the  conventionalities  of  mythology, 
for  the  sake  of  convenience.  Every  art,  every  science  has  its  stock- 
in-trade  ;  and  poetry  (and  we  say  it  in  seriousness,  nor  on  any  sup- 
position that  she  loses  thereby  any  of  her  dignity)  can  dispense 
with  necessary  instruments  no  less  than  can  any  other.  But  these 
conventionalities  when  used  by  such  a  master  of  the  lyre  as  Milton, 
have  a  definite  object  assigned  to  them ;  they  assist  his  genius,  and 
do  not  mar  the  exercise  of  originality. 

These  semi-realities,  the  wood-nymphs  and  the  Naiades,  strangely, 
but  not  unpleasantly  relieve  the  immaterial  and  the  aesthetic  cha- 
racters of  the  story  generally,  and  which  it  is  our  object  by  this  and 
such  like  means  to  endeavour  to  illustrate. 

Now,  however,  the  plot  suddenly  thickens.  The  wily  enchanter 
well  knows  that  when  the  sentinels  of  prudence  and  caution  are 
slumbering,  the  fray  of  passion  will  be  made.  The  mind  has  been 
lulled  with  gently  voluptuous  images.  However  the  power  of  will 
may  be  really  unsubdued,  (and  here  lies  one  of  the  highest  refine- 
ments of  the  tale,)  the  mind  has  not  been  startled  into  resistance. 
Now  then  to  overwhelm  it  with  one  sudden  shock,  to  fill  it  at  once 
with  ideas  of  one  class  only,  may  not  the  will  also  be  at  least 
affected  with  a  sympathetic  impulse  ?  may  not  the  whole  citadel  fall 
into  the  enemy^s  hands  ? 

"  Night  hath  better  sweets  to  prove, 
Yeuus  now  wakes  and  wakens  love ; 
Come,  let  us  our  rites  begin ; 
'Tis  only  daylight  that  makes  ein, 
Which  these  dun  shades  will  ne'er  report. 

Hail,  goddess  of  nootumal  sport, 
Dark-veird  Cotytto  I  to  whom  the  secret  flame 
Of  midnight  torches  burns ;  mysterious  dame, 
Thou  ne'er  art  called,  but  when  the  dragon  womb 
Of  Stygian  darkness  spits  her  thickest  gloom, 
And  makes  one  blot  ot  all  the  air." 
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Sensuality  is  here  iuvoked,  not  simply  as  such  and  in  its  grossest 
forms,  but  rather  perhaps  because  it  is  the  type  of  the  Stygian 
darkness;  the  emblem  is  the  very  object  of  such  the  lowest  degra- 
dation ;  where  the  whole  air  is  a  blot^  where  the  principle  of  good 
lies  prostrate  beneath  that  of  evil ;  where  the  very  terrible  magni-' 
tude  of  the  charm  itself  may  be  supposed  to  terrify  and  confound  all 
bat  the  stoutest  hearts  into  confusion,  dismay,  and  acquiescence. 
It  is  the  howl  of  the  Afric  tiger  that  sees  its  crouching  victim  alreadv 
in  its  grasp.  It  may  be  urged  that  no  such  deep  meaning  can  Ke 
hid  beneath  an  ode  which  is  not  addressed  to  persons  present,  or 
even  perhaps  existent  near.  Within  hearing  of  the  distant  hum  of 
the  reveller,  the  wanderers  certainly  are.  But  Milton  was  not  to  be 
bound  by  the  strictness  of  rules  which  though  at  first  sight  they  have  no 
meaning,are  "  wholly  insenMble^  as  to  such  a  poem  as  Comus.  A  mys- 
terious influence  (this  the  modems  might  call  magnetic,)  must  be  sup- 
posed to  be  exercised  overthe  chaste  one.  And  it  is  an  idea  which 
adds  dignity  rather  than  detracts  from  the  probability  of  the  piece. 
The  near  approach  of  the  wanderers  is  signified  by  the  "  measure  "  (as 
it  is  termed)  which  follows  this  wild  and  terrible  incantation.  The 
scene  here  exhibits  a  realism  which,  afl;erthe  mind  has  been  wrung 
with  the  demoniacal  imprecations  which  have  preceded  it,  is  in  beau- 
tifiil  contrast  with  the  horrible. 

Comas  loquitur. 

'<  Run  to  year  shrouds  within  these  brakes  and  trees, 
Our  number  may  affrip;ht  some  virgin  £ur 
(For  so  I  can  distinguish  by  my  art) 
Benighted  in  these  woods. 

When  once  her  eye 

Hath  met  the  virtue  of  this  magic  dust, 
I  shall  appear  some  harmless  villager." 

The  lady  enters  upon  the  scene — Comus  becomes  invisible : 

*<  This  way  the  noise  was,  if  mine  ear  be  true. 
My  best  guide  now ;  methousht  it  was  the  sound 
Of  riot  and  ill-mana?ed  mernment. 

"  I  should  be  loth 

To  meet  the  rudeness  and  swell'd  insolence 
Of  such  late  wassailers.'* 

The  half-heard  sounds  of  the  mystic  revellers,  whom  she  imagines 
some  rustic  harvest-gatherers,  which  are  caught  by  the  ear  of  the 
virgin,  excite  a  presentient  terror  in  her  breast;  and  like  the  dyuig 
fall  of  distant  music — ^perhaps  a  mere  delusion  of  the  senses — ^awalcen 
a  thousand  mysterious  phantasies,  which 

**  Begin  to  throng  into  my  memory. 
Of  caUiag  thapet  and  lieckoning  shadows  dire, 
And  ciiry  tongues  that  syllable  men^s  names.** 

But  the  lady  strengthens  herself  with  lofty  aspirations. 

**  Oh,  welcome  pure-eyed  Faith, 
And  tluiUy  unblemisa'd  form  of  Chastity — 
i  see  ye  visibly.*' 


8  Thoughts  on  the  Esthetics 

One  of  the  great  excellencies  of  Milton  consists  in  the  "classic 
outline,^  the  "harmonious  coloiuing,^  exhibited  by  all  his  scenes. 
What  indeed  can  be  more  classically  beautiful  than  that  of  the 
virgin  taking  confidence  from  a  gleam  of  light  shot  from  the  moon 
amidst  the  troubled  clouds,  when  she  invokes  Echo  in  a  sweeter  me- 
lody than  ever  yet  received  an  answer  from  its  "  a^ry  shell." 

Here  follows  the  re-appearance  of  Comus  upon  the  scene,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  heard  only,  but  not  yet  seen,  by  the  lady.  In  a 
species  of  soliloquy,  he  contrives,  with  the  most  artful  flattery,  an 
appearance  of  the  most  delicate  sympathy  with  the  heavenly-minded 
purity  of  the  virgin. 

"  Sure  something  holy  lodges  in  that  breast, 
And  with  these  raptures  moves  the  vocal  air, 
To  testify  his  hidaen  residence  I 

I'll  speak  to  her, 

And  she  shall  be  my  queen.    Hail  foreign  wonder, 
Whom  these  rough  shades  did  never  breed  !*' 

In  the  same  lofty  tone  which  she  sustains  throughout,  the  lady 
reAises  to  appropriate  his  compliments,  and  inquires  after  her 
brothers.  Coraus,^  with  many  rustic  metaphors,  tells  her  where  he 
saw  them,  and 

'*  Took  them  for  a  faery  vision 

Of  some  gay  creatures  of  the  element. 

That  in  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  live, 

And  play  in  the  plighted  clouds. — I  was  awe  struck  ;*' 

and  offers  finally  to  guide  the  lady  to  the  place.  The  lady  takes 
his  word, 

**  And  trusts  the  honest-offered  courtesy." 

The  latent  effect  of  flattery  on  minds  of  a  texture  the  purest,  and 
utterly  firee  from  vanity,  is  here  beautifiilly  delineated.  The  satis- 
/action  which  we  really  feel  even  when  we  can  least  determine  it  to 
ourselves,  on  hearing  our  own  praises,  combining  with  a  tenderness 
towards  the  offerer  of  such  incense  for  the  goodwill  which  we  ima- 
gine him  to  bear  us,  is  delineated  here  with  a  pencil  of  the  utmost 
refinement. 

The  following  conversation  of  the  brother  is  one  peculiarly  cha» 
racteristic  of  aesthetic  poetry,  imiting  as  it  does  at  the  same  time 
imagery  the  most  rich  ana  varied.  We  admire  their  supreme 
disinterestedness,  and  the  forgetfUness  total  and  complete  of  any 
danger  accruing  to  themselves  in  that  of  their  sister.  The  artistic  me- 
thod is  remarkable,  in  which  the  mutual  interchange  of  two  minds 
cast  in  a  mould  of  infinite  purity,  imagination,  and  wisdom,  such 
as  none,  probably,  but  Milton  could  ever  have  conceived,  bring  forth 
as  it  were  into  mutual  comparison  and  fiiendly  collision  the  stores 
of  rectitude  and  tenderness  of  thought,  with  which  each  is  blessed 
in  proportion,  between  which  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  invidious 
comparison ;  so  instantly  suggestive  of  the  consequent  reply,  (as  is 
evident  to  us,  after  they  have  been  uttered  and  after  matiure  reflection,) 
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toeing  each  of  the  noble  pictures  which  they  severally  lay  down, 
Ibat  we  know  not  which  of  the  twins  most  to  admire.  A  natural 
expression  of  horror  at  their  own  situation,  which  immediately  gives 
way  to  fears  for  their  sister,  gives  rise  to  the  conversation.  When 
one  of  the  brothers  hints  at  some  of  the  sensible  evils  of  cold  and 
hunger  which  might  assault  their  sister,  the  other  advises  him  not 

^^  To  cost  the  fashion  of  uncertain  evils: 

For  grant  they  be  so ;  while  the  rest  unknown, 
What  need  a  man  forestal  his  date  of  grief, 
And  run  to  meet  what  he  would  most  avoid?" 

and  then  proceeds  to  the  more  fatal  dangers  to  which  the  lady  is 
exposed,  and  trusts  she  may  be  able  to  overcome  them ;  with  the 
natural  feeling  of  a  brother  endeavouring  to  persuade  himself  that 
loneliness  is  her  oidy  peril,  he  says,— • 

^  I  <]o  iK>t  think  my  sister  so  -to  seek. 
Or  so  unprincipled  in  virtue^s  book, 
As  that  the  single  want  of  liffht  and  noise 
'Could  stir  the  constant  roooa  of  her  calm  thoughts. 
And  put  them  into  misbecoming  flight.** 

"  Wisdom's  self 

Oft  seeks  to  sweet  retired  solitude. 
Where  with  her  best  nurse,  Contemplation, 
She  plumes  her  feathers/' 

^Tvi  most  true,  answers  the  second  brother, 

**  That  musing  Meditation  most  affects 

The  pensive  secrecy  of  desert  cell." 
**  But  beautv,  like  the  fair  Hesperian  tree, 

Laden  with  bloomine  gold,  had  need  the  guard 

Of  dragoft- watch  witn  unenchanted  eye.** 

But,  Tesponds  the  other,— 

'<  She  has  a  hidden  strenfffh, 
Which  if  heaven  gave,  it  may  be  termed  her  own — 
*Tis  chastity,  my  brother,  chastity." 

And  after  recounting  in  a  strain  bright  and  heroic  as  his  subject 
these  virtues  of  chastity,  which  even  Uie  .graceful  traditions  of  the 
people  had  ascribed  to  it,  he  tells  his  brother, 

*'  That  when  a  soul  is  ibund  sincerelv  so^ 
A  thousand  Jiveri^  an|;els  lookey  her. 
Driving  far  off  each  thing  of  sin  and  guilt, 
And  in  clear  dream  and  solemn  vision. 
Tell  her  of  ihings  ibat  no  gross  ear  can  hear. 
Till  oft  converse  with  heavenly  habitants 
Begin  to  caift  a  beam  on  the  outward  shape. 
And  turns  it  by  degrees  to  the  soul's  essence, 
T411  <iU  be  made  immortal." 

Never  was  the  growth  of  the  nobler  principles  ever  delineated  in 
language  half  so  poetical  or  half  so  philosophically  correct ;  and 
never  was  poetry  so  made  in  any  other  instance  the  handmaid  of  a 
rational  philosophy.    Poetry  brings  us  iiamiUar  analogies ;  it  leads 
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us  down  from  the  frigid  summits  of  tlie  Alps  of  philosophy,  to  the 
Italian  valleys  of  the  clear  and  glowing  noon-day.  In  the  passagit 
abore  quoted,  the  scholar  has  the  essence  of  systems  which  dati 
their  origin  from  the  far  times  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  Aristotle, 
who,  in  his  Adayca-iofiin  closely  approached  on  the  immorialiip 
(in  the  rerses  above  quoted)  of  Milton.  His  eye  may  glance  over  the 
times  in  which  the  moral  image  of  abstract  purity,  dius  understood, 
was  crushed  and  deformed  by  the  crude  extremes  into  which  the 
monks  in  Europe  and  the  Essenes  in  Arabia  were  deluded,  by  the 
misdirected  energies  of  minds  never  receiving  any  wholesome  nou- 
rishment ;  till  at  last,  under  the  influence  of  the  true  philosopher  of 
the  past  and  of  the  present  age,  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  truly 
practical  and  honest  tendencies  of  the  Anglo  understanding,  (when 
thoroughly  exercised,)  he  may  perceive  the  principles  of  private 
domestic  morality  reared  into  a  soHd  and  majestic  structure  by  tlie 
hands  of  the  middle  classes  of  England-  And  we  may  rejoice  that 
IVIilton,  strikingly  the  representative  of  the  poetry  of  England,  (re- 
formed from  Romanism,)  should  be  the  first  to  reduce  the  ^'  dogmata*' 
of  ignorance  to  the  exposition  of  an  enlightened  wisdom,. 

«  Where  no  crude  surfeit  reigns.** 


EASY  CHAIRS. 


Luxury  is  the  youngest  of  the  vices,  but  its  growth  is  the  most  rapid' 
of  any :  it  inundates  society  from  the  summit,  rolling  like  the  lava  from^ 
the  volcano's  crater,  upon  the  plains  below.  Under  the  graceful  pretext 
of  encouraging  the  arts,  like  Circe  in  the  Mask  of  Minerva,  it  d^rades 
where  it  seems  to  elevate  our  feelines ;  or,  making  a  tool  of  that  pride 
which  is  ever  converting  our  neighbour  into  our  rival,  leads  us  to  like 
for  its  own  sake  what  we  obtained  only  out  of  jealousy  of  another — lo 
sensualize,  in  fact,  where  we  meant  only  to  be  ostentatious.  This  is  the 
history  of  most  artificial  wants. 

The  vulgar  arts  of  epicurism  have  received  little,  if  any,  addition 
from  the  hand  of  modern  civilization.  The  inductive  philosophy  of 
cookery  probably  reached  its  zenith  under  those  monsters  of  debauchery, 
the  senators  of  imperial  R3mc.  It  is  in  the  manifold  adaptation  of 
mechanical  appliances;  in  the  short  cuts  and  trap-doors  to  comfort;  in 
that  mixture  of  compactness  and  ease  which  is  summed  up  in  the  word, 
"snugness,"  in  which  our  age  luxuriates.  It  is  not  an  age  of  dyspeptic 
dinners,  or  soporific  meerschaums,  so  predominantly  as  it  is  an  age  of 
Easy  Chairs, 

From  the  sella  curuUs  of  th3  Roman  magistrates,  to  the  "  Chair"  at 
a  Freemason's  tavern  feed,  elbow-room  has  always  been  the  symbol  of 
pre-eminence.  We  would  not  suspect  Cato  of  a  cushion,  nor  insinuate 
the  slightest  mitigation  of  angles  into  curves  in  the  official  repose  of  the 
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FabiL  Even  in  the  old  pictures,  those  full-length  portraits  .of  long 
amilles,  where  sit  our  great  grand^thers  in  state,  with  our  great  aunts 
and  uncles — or,  to  suit  the  phrase  to  their  time  of  life  rather  than  their 
distance  from  us,  our  Httle  aunts  and  uncles — playing  around  thena,  the 
austere  nakedness  of  the  oaken  elbow-chair  is  unrelieved  by  other  drapery 
than  the  ample  skirts  of  our  ancestor.  The  venerable  lumber  may  yet, 
perhaps,  feed  the  worms  in  some  condemned  cell  of  a  closet ;  but  we  recur 
in  fancy  to  the  time  when  it  asserted  its  prerogative  amongst  the  crouch- 
ing congregation  of  chairs  in  the  family  sitting-room,  whilst  they  retired 
in  awe-struck  distance  from  its  lawful  seigniority  of  the  fireside.  The 
children's  children  of  these  canvass  worthies  have  wadded  the  elbow  and 
rounded  the  slope  of  the  back;  and,  in  seeking  to  combine  otium  cum 
tUgnitate,  have  sacrificed  perhaps  the  latter  to  the  former.  Not  only, 
however,  have  they  curtailed  the  majesty  of  the  olden  palladium  of  the 
ball,  in  softening  its  ruggedness,  but  they  have  advanced  the  pretensions 
of  an  humbler  rabble  of  chairs:  some  of  these  expand  in  seat  and  recede 
in  back  till  they  encroach  upon  its  territory,  and  almost  presume  to  be-: 
come  its  peers;  whilst  others,  less  pretending,  under  the  equivocal  title 
of  '*  library  chairs,"  insinuate  their  easy  circumference  around  us,  com- 
pactly cushioned  to  the  measure  of  onr  ribs.  Here  the  firm  elastic 
texture  of  a  sofa — there  the  smothering  voluptuousness  of  a  feather-bed, 
invite  us,  like  the  rival  charms  of  Pallas  and  of  Venus ;  yet  these  are 
neither  sofas  nor  beds,  t^ey  are  simply  Easy  Chairs.  On  one  side  we  see 
a  machine,  without  a  straight  line  m  it,  following  the  curve  of  the  letter 
S,  not  revolving  on  castors,  nor  standing  firm  on  Tegs  ;  but  the  thin  iron- 
work of  whose  arms  curls  easily  under  it,  forming  two  rims  like  those 
which  support  a  rocking-horse,  and  on  which  the  sitter  may  revolve  with 
a  gentle  see-saw  motion,  on  a  suspension  bridge  of  India  rubber.  Further 
in  the  comer  stands  perhaps  what  appears  a  solid  stand-up  chair  enough, 
but  which,  by  aid  ot  lateral  screws,  draws  out  like  a  telescope  in  front, 
sinks  into  an  easy  slope  behind,  so  as  to  cancel  the  idea  of  sitting,  and 
resolve  one  into  full  len^h.  And  on  any  or  all  of  these,  every  member 
of  the  family  lounges  inaifilerently  over  his  or  her  newspaper  or  novel. 

And  yet  this  confusion  of  dignities  even  in  mahogany  and  Spanish: 
leather  is  not  without  its  moral.  We  are  an  age  who  level  domestic  dis- 
tinctions in  about  the  same  proportion  as  we  do  social  ones.  Read  the- 
domet^tic  portion  of  a  man's  correspondence — no  matter  whose,  if  he  ha» 
found  a  biographer — of  sixty  years  back :  "Honoured  sir,"  is  his  address, 
to  his  father ;  "  yours,  in  obedience  and  duty,"  his  desimiation  of  him- 
self. Go  to  a  curiosity  shop,  and  view  the  paternal  and  filial  chairs  of 
the  same  period,  and  see  whether,  on  comparison,  the  mein  and  features 
of  the  two — for  there  is  great  expression  in  old  mahogany — do  not  cor- 
respond to  the  phraseology.  If  tne  younger  chair  could  speak,  it  would 
address  the  elder  in  similar  terms.  Go  into  the  modernized  library,  and 
joa  will  see  the  domestic  morals  have  relaxed  with  the  chairs — mutantur 
inillis"  Degenerate  "obedience  and  duty"  will  be  lounging  on  any 
one  of  these  accommodations,  dangling  his  legs  perhaps  over  the  arm^ 
before  the  face  of  the  "  honoured  parent,"  in  days  of  yore  the  curule 
magistrate  of  the  family.  The  loyal  care  of  Lady  Bellenden,  that  the 
old  arm-chair,  afler  having  once  sustained  a  Stuart,  might  never  be  less 
than  a  "  throne,"  was  not  a  greater  safeguard  against  usurpation,  than 
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that  high  Tory  rigidity  of  back,  drawn  up,  and  resting  on  arms  resolutelr 
a-kimbo,  which  seemed  to  warn  off  any  but  the  master  from  the  master^i 
chair.  Now,  if  the  lumber-room,  in  which  it  has  long  been  "  quietly 
inumed,"  should  yield  it  up  from  half  a  century's  dust  to  the  light  of  day, 
the  aristocracy  of  timber  has  fieided  to  a  nursery  hack ;  the  light  grasp  of 
childhood  wreathes  its  crazy  limbs,  and  merry  little  faces  laugh  through 
the  ffrim  features  of  its  garniture. 

The  hbtory,  then,  oi  Easy  Chairs  is  not  ancient,  nor  medimval,  but 
wholly  modem ;  it  would  be  a  dull  irony  to  taunt  the  venerable  pieces 
of  scaffolding  of  elder  days  with  that  appellation.  We  have  no  doubt 
the  uncouth  receptacle  which  tradition  (we  believe  apocryphally)  assigns 
to  the  Confessor,  was  regarded  in  its  day,  whenever  that  may  have  been, 
as  an  innovation  in  favour  of  luxury.  At  present,  even  the  Catos  of  the 
day  might  "  hang  a  sermon  "  upon  it.  The  first  reflection  of  a  youthful 
sovereign,  on  filling  it,  would  probably  be,  that  the  royal  seat  was  no  bed 
of  roses ;  yet,  in  spite  of  its  modernism,  it  may  be  as  well  to  trace  some 
*'  vestiges  of  the  natural  history'*  of  what  is,  after  aU,  a  degenerate  deve- 
lopment of  an  ancient  type,  having  retrenched  its  spinal  process,  and  cod- 
soiidated  the  anterior  estremities  with  the  trunk, — to  deauce,  in  fiu^t,  the 
easy  from  the  elbow-chair. 

The  elbow  to  a  settle  is  doubtless  a  more  antique  appendage  than  to  a 
detached  seat.  Those  huge  establishments,  resembling  modem  kitchen 
dressers,  with  the  legs  abbreviated,  which  one  always  mistakes  for  fixtures 
in  an  old  farm-house,  have,  doubtless,  in  their  time,  withstood  the  convuL- 
sion  of  many  a  Christmas  romp.  The  process  so  common  in  the  modem 
omnibus  to  the  supernumerary  candidates  for  sitting-room,  that,  namely, 
of  inserting  the  human  wedge,  acting  downwards  by  force  of  gravity, 
doubdess  rendered  in  those  downright  days  a  latei*al  support  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  the  settle,  at  the  same  time  that  by  tightening  the  pressure  it 
of  course  incalculably  increased  the  fun.  The  elbow  seems  to  have 
pressed  its  way  perseveringly  during  the  Tudor  period.  There  b  a  chair 
which  appears  to  have  been  popumr  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  rei^,  and 
eventually  to  have  taken  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  ease  of  eldeny  gen- 
tlemen. Before  this  it  was  the  giraffe  of  upholstery,  with  the  long  back 
slopins  angularly  away  from  the  legs.  The  length  of  the  slope,  compared 
wim  tne  smallness  of  the  sitting  room,  reminds  one  of  a  hUl  with  a  gen- 
tleman's seat  at  bottom.  A  story  runs,  that  Master  Nicholas  Bacon, 
father  of  the  great  Lord  Keeper,  was  one  day  rolling  in  stress  of  mirth 
(for  he  was  laughing  right  well  and  merrily  at  a  successful  bantering  of 
his  lady)  on  a  chair  of  this  sort ;  when,  as  he  was  a  man  of  right  wor- 
shipful rotundity,  quite  a  bumper  for  the  chair,  the  hill  slid  from  its 
foundation ;  in  plainer  phrase,  the  back  gave  way,  and  turned  the  joke  on 
the  good  wife's  side,  by  turning  the  good  man  on  the  floor.  He  might 
have  elicited  from  his  mishap  a  moral  against  laughing  at  his  own  jokes, 
or,  at  any  rate,  cutting  them  at  his  wife;  but  his  conclusion  only  touched 
the  advisability  of  fitting  the  chair  with  a  pair  of  arms,  to  serve  as  col- 
lateral securities  with  the  back. 

The  elbow  once  introduced  into  tlie  ordinary  sitting  chair,  was  like  the 
arch  in  architecture ;  upholsterers  had  ^ined  a  new  idea,  and  proceeded 
accordingly  to  distort  into  everv  possible  variety  the  simplicity  of  the 
model     The  arm  was  wreathed  and  twisted,  terminating  sometimes  in 
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a  sort  of  fiddle-beaded  fist,  eometimes  merging  into  a  mere  prolongation 
<^  the  sloping  curve  of  the  hack.    The  opeu-worked  hack,  scroll  devices, 
and  rich  moulding  of  the  Louis  XIV.  period,  seem  to  have  given  the 
most  definite  and  lasting  type  to  the  fleethig  original,  the  idea  which 
Master  Nicholas  Bacon  appears  to  have,  if  not  first  caught,  yet  first 
domesticated.    They  are  traced  in  most  of  the  ahodes  of  royalty,  both 
here  and  in  France.    There  is  a  smooth  courtier-like  expression  about 
the  perfect  ease  of  their  curves,  a  flippant  lounge  in  the  taper  and  turned- 
out  leg,  perfectly  in  character  with  their  position  against  the  wall  in  the 
richly'  corniced  angle  of  a  saloon,  and  with  their  occasional  pretensions 
from  having  supported  noble  imbecility,  or  rustled  the  sleeve  of  high- 
born beauty.     They  remind  one  of  the  thousand  and  one  glittering 
danglers,  the  men  of  courtly  phrase  and  figure,  whose  business  is  never 
discernible  fix>m  their  recreation,  the  attaches  of  diplomatists  who  never 
shed  ink,  or  the  aides-de-camp  of  general  officers  who  never  smell  powder; 
who  are  allowed,  being  thoroughly  empty  in  themselves,  to  redeem  the 
ante-room  from  emptiness,  and  people  the  back-ground  of  the  presence 
with  sinecure  uniforms  and  tinsel  aecorations.     We  recollect  paying  a 
visit  to  the  royal  apartments  at  Windsor,  chosen,  unfortunately,  at  the 
period  of  the  celebration  of  the  lustrum ;  for,  unless  the  sceptre  occa- 
sionally gives  place  to  the  broomstick,  the  tapestry  of  the  royal  walls  will 
aaickly  be  manufactured  by  the  spider.   Retiring  discomfited,  we  passed 
bron^h  a  corridor,  fix>m  which,  in  stress  of  soapsuds,  these  gilt-wood 
and  tissue  lacqueys,  all,  save  one,  had  been  expelled.  This  was  nngering, 
with  its  gaudy  uniform^  half  muffled  in  a  blouse;  the  emblems  of  domestic 
anarchy,  the  wash-pail  and  the  mop,  were  standing,  the  one  just  between 
its  feet,  the  other  reclining  against  its  back.    The  sentimental  contrast  in 
the  group  of  still-life  was  sufficiently  ludicrous ;  it  was  the  flimsy  reful- 
gence 01  a  beau^  dimmed  by  the  showery  influence  of  the  domestic 
Pleiad. 

These  are  gay  fellows  in  their  day,  but  sad  forlorn  rakes  when,  shelved 
and  broken,  tney  exchange  from  the  household  to  the  lumber  troop.  No 
longer  they  display  the  trim  sleek  cushion,  with  the  garter  flauntiug  on 
the  scroll-work  of  the  arms ;  flabby  and  wrinkled,  their  faces  look  the 
duidj  whom  the  clubs  have  tired,  of.  The  gold  leaf  peels  upon  the 
crumbling  firame,  and  the  dust  rises  at  the  touch  in  the  fabric  of  the 
velvet. 

In  discussing  Easy  Chairs,  a  homogeneous  structure,  now  we  believe 
extinct,  might,  by  the  laws  of  comparative  anatomy,  come  under  our 
subject.  Perhaps  a  few  isolated  specimens  linger  among  the  brokers' 
shops  in  the  Waterloo  and  Blackfriars'-roads.  We  refer  to  what  we  may 
call  an  easy  stool;  it  consists  of  an  ordinary  clerk's  stool,  surmounted  by 
something  resembling  a  donkey  "  howdah"  from  blackheath ;  the  latter 
covered  with  the  same  leather  and  stufled  on  the  inside  with  the  same 
horse-hair  as  the  seat.  This  might  have  done  very  well,  in  the  old  jog- 
trot dajs,  for  a  sort  of  box-seat,  from  which  to  drive  the  quill ;  and  as  it 
came  moderately  up  to  the  small  of  the  back,  may  have  secured  repose 
upon  the  perilous  altitude  of  the  stool,  just  as  the  eastern  traveller  dozes 
through  the  noon  of  a  Syrian  day's  journey  between  the  humps  of  his 
dromedary.  But  that  power  who  (slightly  to  adapt  the  immortal  dra- 
matist) 

**  Can,  upon  the  high  and  giddy  stool, 
Seal  up  the  penman's  eyes,'* 
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can  bardty  have  a  votary  in  these  reBtksB  days.  The  cleric,  who  may  be 
caUed  up  and  down  his  stool  twenty  times  an  hoar,  and  forced  to  obey 
with  the  agiliiy  of  a  charity  boy  *^  overing  "  a  post,  could  never  accom- 
plish the  feat,  were  his  citadel  of  wood  and  leaUier  inaccessible  on  every 
side  save  one.  These,  then,  have  retired  from  the  crash  of  commercial 
life :  perhaps  one  may  linger  here  and  there  in  the  back  room  of  some 
old  sets  of  conntin^-hoases,  amidst  mildewed  ledgers,  irom  whose  pages 
the  profits  of  the  eighteenth  centaiy  are  fading  fast  There  they  lurk  in 
the  dingiest  comer,  where  the  little  grimy  wire-fenced  window  scarcely 
gives  light  to  reveal  them,  with  the  air  of  decayed  merchants,  whom  the 
enterprise  of  younger  and  more  dashing  capitalists  has  elbowed  out  of 
the  road  to  fortune.  It  is  not  long  since  we  saw  one,  with  its  legs  ampu- 
tated, to  lessen  the  height  of  a  fall,  and  a  stick  run  through  its  front,  to 
guard  against  the  possibility  of  one,  converted  into  a  baby  chair. 

The  same  science  is  of  opposites,  said  the  great  pioneer  of  human 
knowledge ;  we  accordingly  complete  our  subject,  by  turning  fix>m  easy 
to  uneasy  chairs.  Violations  of  taste  run  only  parallel  lengths  with  those 
of  comfort,  and  both  are  supposed  to  be  atoned  for  by  being  sacrificed  to 
curiosity.  Some  square-shouldered,  spindle-shanked  old  fabric,  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  is  foisted  in  amongst  the  high  brigade  of  a  modem 
drawing-room,  looking  as  misplaced  as  a  slashed  doubkt  and  jack-boots 
might  appear  among  uie  white  waistcoats  and  patent  leathers  of  Young 
England.  We  have  oecasionally  had  to  witness  groups  of  grotesque 
oppositions,  culled  from  every  incompatible  age  and  style,  and  canvass- 
ing admiration  as  a  ''richly  composite  effect,"  or  a  ''fascinating  piquancy 
of  contrast,"  poor  apologies  enough  for  malung  one's  apartments  a  furni- 
ture museum.  Some  ladies  dwell  on  the  conquest  they  have  achieved 
over  good  taste  and  comfort,  with  a  satisfaction  like  that  of  the  proprietor 
of  the  cage  where  cat,  mouse,  owl,  rabbit,  &c.  cohabit—it  is  a  "nappy 
family"  of  chairs. 

But,  however  happy  the  family,  woe  be  to  the  morning  callers.  We  fall, 
perhaps,  into  the  emorace  of  some  vigorous  old  oaken  cavalier,  with  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac  rough  hewn  upon  his  back.  His  reception  of  us  par- 
takes of  the  stiffness  of  the  old  school ;  our  knees  are  bent  square  over 
the  abrupt  angle  of  his  front,  and  our  whole  man  is  chained  up  in  a  rigid 
zig-zag,  quitting  that  line  of  Hogarth's,  which  is  at  least  as  saered  to 
comfort  as  it  is  to  grace  and  beauty.  An  uncomfortable  friction  proceeds 
from  the  classical  devices  which  we  are  polishing ;  we  start  up  and  dis- 
cover that  we  have  been  sitting  down  on  the  car£nal  virtues.  We  shift 
our  quarters  to  a  prim,  old-maidish  seat,  with  an  aperture  between  its 
bodkin  elbows  (which  seem  to  nudge  as  we  take  our  seat),  just  wide 
enough  lo  admit  us.  Here  we  are  hu^ed  in  uncomfortable  stricture,  as 
in  the  bony  embrace  of  an  ancient  spinster  aunt.  Any  one  who  attempted 
to  use  this  chair  as  Master  Nicholas  Bacon  did  his,  to  laugh  in,  and  by 
consequence  graw  fat,  would  run  the  risk  of  one  day  finding  he  had  out- 
grown the  possibility  of  getting  up.  As  it  is,  we  are  reminded,  by  the 
lateral  pressure,  of  Ariel's  thraldom  in  the  cloven  pine,  and  wriggle  out 
while  we  may.  From  some  such  chair  Macbeth  once  rose  to  propose 
his  "  worthy  friend"  Banquo's  health  in  his  absence;  and  the  ghost  sud* 
denly  "rising"  to  respond  to  the  toast,  being  a  most  gross  substantial 
phantom,  and  no  "  unreal  mockery,"  on  proceeding  to  vanish,  as  per 
stage  direction,  found  himself  arrested  on  his  return  to  the  world  of 
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shadows  by  the  cfaair,  like  the  ladj  in  that  of  Comns ;  and,  what  was 
worse,  exposed  to  the  orange*peel  exorcisms  of  the  pit.  Well,  we  shake 
ouTselves  well  free  from  this,  which  really  threatens  to  adhere  to  us  like 
the  tab  to  the  tiger,  in  the  celebrated  eastern  tale,  and  take  reinge  in  a 
squat  apoplectic-looking  edifice,  with  legs  like  skittles,  and  a  seat  as 
broad  as  a  batcher's  block.  Here,  indeed,  we  have  a  dreary  world  of 
elbow  room,  but  no  support;  we  cannot  sit  far  enough  backward  to  reach 
its  back,  nor  sideways  to  reach  its  arms.  The  chair,  in  iact,  is  broad  and 
shaUow;  our  contour,  perhaps,  is  of  a  different  model;  we  feel  like  the 
crane  asked  to  dinner  by  the  fox.  We  migrate  next,  perhaps,  into  the 
real  Bacon  chair ;  and  are  only  surprised  that  any  nerves  conld  have 
relaxed  into  risibility  in  such  a  penance.  We  must  sit  close,  keeping  our 
angles  co-incident  with  its  angles,  being,  in  fact,  what  Euclid  might  call 
*' applied"  to  it;  if  not,  we  immediately  begin  to  recede.  Our  head  de- 
scends the  incline  with  the  perseverance  of  Sisyphus's  stone.  Thoroughly 
tired  in  oar  efforts  after  rest,  we  bivouac  upon  a  camp-stool,  or  fiiiling 
that,  ^*  prefer  standing,'^  and  slink  off  towards  the  window. 

Amongst  uneasy  seats  we  may  particularize  two  kinds,  which,  from 
their  designations,  cannot  find  places  in  such  a  menagerie  as  we  have 
attempted  to  describe.  The  former  consists  of  logs  nailed  at  intervals, 
which  realize  the  bull  of  the  wooden  gridiron,  regulated  so  as  to  com- 
bine the  minimum  of  ease  with  the  maximum  of  the  picturesque.  The 
lags  syre  for  obvious  reasons  required  to  be  crooked,  as  straight  lines  spoil 
the  rusticity  of  the  effect  They  seem  analogous,  in  a  sedentary  point  of 
view,  to  the  locomotive  discipline  of  peas  in  the  shoes.  The  other  kind 
we  refisr  to  are  those  apertures,  in  appearance  something  between  a  niche 
and  a  pigeon-hol^  in  the  walb  of  ancient  cathedrals,  and  (thanks  to  the 
Camden  Society)  in  some  modem  erections  called  *^  Sedilia.''  We  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  Camden  will  hardly  succeed  in  restoring  them 
in  anythiiig  more  than  the  name — ^that  they  will  practically  be  sedilia  a 
wm  gedendo.  Since  the  tub  of  Diogenes,  we  do  not  remember  any  such 
frigid  device  for  human  occupancy ;  grotto  room  for  one,  or  rather  for 
haSfa  one,  is  the  extent  of  their  accommodation.  We  have  unwittingly 
been  betrayed  from  oak  and  mahogany  to  lopped  fir  lo^  and  stone** 
masonry ;  but  to  regress,  there  is  yet  a  species  of  chair  which  we  hardly 
know  whether  to  class  as  easy  or  uneasy ;  it  was  originally  invented  for 
patients  suffering  fT<nn  apinal  disorders,  consisting  of  a  chair,  not  very 
unlike,  till  sat  down  in,  some  of  those  we  have  described ;  but  the  interior 
was  a  mass  of  delicately  adjusted  springs,  conducting  and  dividing  the 
weieht,  so  as  for  it  to  attain  a  new  equilibrium,  as  though  in  a  buoyant 
mediam,  with  eveiy  change  of  attitude  in  the  sitter.  The  patient,  who 
waa  nervous  and  fidgetty,  complained  that  it  offered  no  resistance.  ''  It 
meant  to  offer  none,"  replied  the  physician,  who  had  recommended 


it  **  The  thii^  turns  with  me,  hugs  me,  follows  me  up,  whichever  way 
I  shift — ^is  for  ever  on  the  dodge,  and  never  gives  me  a  moment's  rest," 
persisted  the  patient,  and  commenced  a  series  of  vibrations,  to  which  the 
chair  obseqaiously  i^esponded.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  too  easy  chair  to  be 
comibrtable :  the  patient  threatened  to  die  of  it,  as  its  contact  haunted 
him  ;  the  doctor  on  this  became  alarmed,  and  removed  it. 

The  immense  pooularity  and  cheapness  of  the  easy  chair,  are  more 
surprising  perhaps  tnan  the  variety  of  its  models.    In  every  respectable 
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oounting-hoiise,  bankiiig-lioiiso^  attorney's  office,  or,  in  fuct,  any  place  of 
sedentary  em[^oyment  among  the  middling  claMes,  there  the  easy  chair 
expands  its  swelling  lap  to  soothe  the  toil  of  the  balance-sheet.  We  do 
not  yet  find  it  in  the  mere  stone-cracking  department,  the  clerk's  ofllce; 
bat  pursoe  the  yaloable  client  into  the  confidential  room  of  the  man  of 
business;  there,  gathered  in  snug  divan  round  the  smoothly-beized 
tal>le,  eadi  with  the  well-lined  and  open  portfolio  spread  before  it,  stand 
the  chairs  wherein  the  firm  are  wont  to  concert  their  speculations.  Not 
the  downy  pink  of  the  blottine  page ;  not  the  square-hewn  solidity  of  the 
cut-glass  inkstands,  garnished  with  tiieir  quivers  full  of  the  gray  goose- 
quill;  nor  the  portly  bulk  of  the  ledger  itself,  convey  such  a  realuation 
of  golden  dreams  as  the  sleek  contour  of  those  well-stafied  concavities. 

Look  at  the  contrast  presented  by  an  old-fashioned  set  of  legal  cham* 
bers.  There  the  quaint,  straight,  black-leather  arm-chair,  with  its  oval 
back-board  and  row  of  coffin-looking  nails,  and  the  grease,  ink,  and  dust, 
of  three  or  four  practices  beriming  it,  looks  like  a  precedent  for  the  hard 
toils  of  chancery  suits.  Pues  of  parchments  dirt-coloured  without,  but 
fidr  black  and  white  within,  lumber  its  seat ;  while  the  yard  or  two  of 
red  tape  dangling  across  the  arm,  shows  the  stiff  creases  of  a  knot  which 
the  Court  of  Chancery  may  have  tied  a  century  back. 

Peep  into  any  of  the  "  chambers/'  ** rooms,"  or  "apartments,"  where 
Young  England  sits,  pondering  the  sublime  idea  of  a  nation  redeemed 
by  its  youu ;  will  you  not  find  him  in  shooting-jacket,  slipper-boots, 
novel,  cigar,  and — easy  chair  f  There  is  no  place,  perhaps,  where  in^ 
nuity  perplexes  itself  so  luxuriantly  in  versatility  of  device  in  these  chairs 
as  at  our  Universities.  Whether  your  friend  be  a  fiist  or  reading  man 
he  knows  the  value  of  an  easy  chair,  the  morning  afler  a  hunting  supper 
party,  or  the  evening  after  a  hard  day's  ArbtoUe.  If  he  be  out  when 
you  call,  there  it  stands  with  the  anti-Macassar  on  its  crewn;  the  empty 
shooting-jacket  reclining  on  its  shoulder ;  the  exhausted  cigar-case  on  its 
seat ;  as  good  a  souvenir  altogether  of  his  presence  as  any  but  a  dun 
could  desire. 

To  what  then  are  we  to  ascribe  the  increase  and  multiplication  of  easy 
chairs  ?  The  cry  of  growing  luxury  has  been  taken  up  m  turn  by  everj 
sinking  generation  against  its  ^^fnrogeniem  vitiosiorem/^  the  rising  one; 
as  if,  even  if  true,  it  was  not  mainly  the  educators  who  were  to  blame. 
But  there  is  something  more  than  this  in  the  symptoms  of  the  case:  we 
shall  attempt  a  diagnosis. 

As  the  necessaries  of  one  country  seem  refined  by  commerce  into  the 
luxuries  of  another,  so  what  one  age  looks  upon  as  a  refinement,  degene- 
rates in  the  next  perhaps  into  a  mere  convenience.  What  was  the  taste 
of  the  few  becomes  the  habit  of  the  many.  The  gratification  even  of  the 
most  correct  taste  in  the  minor  elegancies  of  life,  requires  a  certain  degree 
of  novelty  tore  1  ieve  our  impressions  from  insipidity.  It  is  the  privileged 
foible  of  human  nature  to  be  inconstant  in  trifles,  that  in  things  of  moment 
it  may  not  waver.  Hence  the  object  which  mere  fashion  has  recom- 
mended, fashion  will  displace,  unless  it  can  retain  its  hold  by  an  appeal 
to  some  more  solid  selfisnness,  can  strike  through  the  quicksand  surface 
to  anchor  in  the  stiff  bottom-clay  of  our  nature*  Thb  seems  to  have 
been  the  cause  which  has  made  the  easy  chair  such  a  constant  artide 
amidst  the  ephemeral  creations  of  upholstery. 
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The  last  half^sentuiy,  more  especially  that  portion  of  it  which  has 
elapsed  sinoe  the  peace,  has  given  birth  mostly  to  a  sedentary  popula- 
tioD.  Of  the  immense  increase  which  the  census  exhibits  within  that 
period,  a  disproportionately  large  number  pursue  their  daily  ayocations 
within  doors.  Kail  ways  are  spun  like  threads  in  the  web  of  commerce 
^irom  the  centre  risht  round  to  the  sea,"  throughout  our  island;  or 
rather,  they  are  like  &e  tracks  in  an  ant-hill ;  it  is  within,  and  not  with- 
out, that  the  busy  insects  cluster.  Yet  look  at  a  first-class  carriage; 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  accommodation  ?  It  is  a  protracted  easy  chair 
00  somewhat  magnificent  castors,  and  fortified  against  jolt  and  friction  by 
the  plumpest  of  stuffing. 

In  speaking  of  the  prevalence  of  in-door  occupations,  we  are  not,  of 
coarse,  committing  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  factories  and  mills 
depart  fit>m  the  wholesome  discipline  of  bare  benches,  where  sitting  is 
necessary  to  the  employed :  but  as  men  rise  upon  the  tread-wheel  of 
fortune  and  emancipate  themselves,  by  honest  perseverance  or  successful 
8|)ecalation,  from  stations  originally  humble,  they  change  not,  but  gir 
tne  ease  and  polish  of  exteiml  circumstances  to  the  habits  they  hav^ 
aheady  contracted.  They  do  not  possess,  though  they  might  command 
the  means  of  gratifving  it,  the  taste  for  out-door  pursuits,  or  recreations, 
a  taste  indeed  which  manhood  hardly  ever  superadds.  They  are  driven 
to  multiply  their  resources  within  four  walls ;  to  espouse  in  amusements 
the  principle  adopted  by  the  New  Poor  Law  in  necessaries,  to  seek 
''in-door  relief*'  from  themselves.  If  time  be  not  vivaciously  passed, 
it  most  be  made  endurable;  and,  as  there  are  mental  calibres  too  con- 
fined for  books  and  pictures  as  a  staple  resource,  these  will  fall  back  upon 
the  tamer  conceptions  of  fixtures  and  furniture.  For  such,  even  a  happy 
combination  of  the  supposed  incompatible  appliances,  a  curve  or  tint, 
ooBveyed  in  china  or  in  chintz,  through  a  series  of  variations  which  just 
recal  the  original,  has  the  charm  which  more  refined  minds  feel  in  the 
quaint  encounter  of  ideas  in  a  bon-mot  or  the  delicate  preservation  of 
images  in  an  allusion.  But,  beyond  all,  when  the  pleasure  of  contem- 
plating ingenuity  is  exhausted,  when  the  sofl  gloss  of  the  cushion,  the 
polish  of  the  rounded  arm,  and  the  smooth  revolution,  of  the  casto  r  has 
satiated  the  eye,  the  proprietor  is  relieved  by  becoming  the  occupant^ 
tod  by  inviting  slumber  folded  to  the  soft  bosom  of  his  Easy  Chair, 
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LETTER  L 
DsA&BST  Brotbeb,  Ldrndon,  1846. 

In  describing  to  you  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  very  curious  peo- 
ple I  am  nowllTing  with,  I  cannot  do  better  than  fill  this  letter  with 
m  account  of  a  g^rand   religions   ceremony  or  meeting,  which  is  yery 
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common  here,  called,  an  "  Evening  Party.**  Why  it  is  so  caUed  I  do 
not  know,  as  the  people  do  not  even  go  to  it  till  the  night  is  nearly  over, 
nor  come  away  till  rather  late  the  next  morning.  I  arrived,  with  my 
friends,  at  the  house  of  the  gentleman  at  whose  expense  the  meeting 
was  got  up,  at  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  having  previously  taken 
the  precaution  to  go  to  bed  at  five,  as  I  was  told  that  the  ceremony 
would  be  kept  up  till  our  usual  time  of  rising  the  next  morning.  Upon 
entering  the  room  where  the  people  had  assembled,  I  was  struck  with 
astonishment  at  the  strange  scene  which  presented  itself  to  my  view : 
the  room  was  filled  with  innumerable  lights,  which  so  dazzled  me,  that 
for  a  time  I  was  quite  bewildered  and  unable  to  distinguish  things.  The 
crowd  of  people  was  very  great ;  and  it  was  afterwards  explained  to  me, 
that  the  greater  the  crowd  the  more  successfiil  the  meeting  is  considered : 
a  space  was,  however,  cleared  in  the  centre,  where  the  chief  performances 
of  the  meeting  were  being  executed.  In  this  space  were  assembled  an  equal 
number  of  both  sexes,  who  were  carefully  walking  to  and  fro  in  different 
directions,  and  executing  various  curious  devices  to  the  sound  of  music : 
this  ceremony  is  called  dancing.  Everybody  was  very  handsomely  dressed, 
except  the  men,  who  were  in  black,  wnich  is  the  mourning  of  this 
people ;  but  it  quite  amazed  me  to  see  that  the  women,  who  on  other 
occasions  are  very  modest,  and  carefully  cover  up  their  persons,  except 
their  faces,  (which  is  not  the  custom  of  the  country,)  even  to  having 
stockings  on  their  feet  besides  their  slippers,  had  on  this  occasion  their 
arms,  necks,  shoulders,  &c.  quite  bare :  this  made  me  feel  at  first  very 
strange  and  awkward,  and  I  thought  I  ought  not  to  look  at  them ;  but 
finding  that  the  other  men  did  not  seem  at  all  distressed  about  it,  I  soon 
regained  my  composure.  I  have  since  found  that  this  kind  of  nakedness 
is  considered  quite  essential  at  these  meetings,  and  is  called,  by  a  strange 
perversion  of  words,  which  this  people  are  very  fond  of,  being  "dressed." 

I  had  scarcely  time  to  make  these  observations,  when  the  lady  of  the 
house  asked  me  to  take  a  part  in  the  performances.  I  thought  I  should 
ofiend  aeainst  the  prejudices  of  the  people  if  I  refused  to  join  in  their 
Ceremonies,  and  I  therefore  politely  accepted  her  invitation.  She  led  me 
to  a  part  of  the  room  where  sat  a  younc  lady,  to  whom  she  mentioned 
my  name,  and  then  obligingly  acquainted  me  with  hers,  which  I  think 
was  Smith,  a  name  by  which  a  large  portion  of  this  nation  is  distin- 
guished :  the  lady  immediately  got  up  from  her  seat,  and  taking  hold  of 
my  arm,  according  to  the  European  fashion,  we  were  shown  to  our 
stations  amongst  the  party,  who  were  about  to  commence  operations. 
One  of  my  good  friends,  seeing  that  I  looked  rather  puzzled,  whispered 
to  me,  that  I  had  only  to  do  as  the  other  men  did,  and  that  all  would 
go  right :  by  paying  strict  attention  to  this  advice  I  believe  I  got  on 
pretty  well,  though  I  am  afraid  I  must  have  made  some  awkward  blunders. 

I  observed  that  every  now  and  then  the  men  spoke  something  to  their 
several  lady-partners,  which  invariably  made  them  laugh  or  smile  in  the 
most  fascinating  manner.  In  order  to  discover  what  this  part  of  the  cere- 
mony meant,  I  listened  attentively  to  what  was  said :  (you  must  know 
that  I  have  made  great  progress  in  the  English  language:)  I  found  that 
in  general  the  gentleman  first  asked  the  kdy,  whether  sbe  had  lately 
been  to  the  **  Opera."  The  '<  Opera,"  I  muHt  tell  you,  is  a  great  house 
where  people  go  to  see  what  is  also  called  "  dancing,"  though  of  a  di^ 
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SenxA  kind  to  that  wbicb  I  wu  describiog,  and  b  not,  I  believe,  like  that, 
exactly  of  a  religioiia  tendencj :  it  consists  in  women  with  little  or  no 
eh>thittg,  and  who  are  paid  for  it,  standing  upon  one  leg,  throwing 
the  other  oat  at  rigbt^aaglesi  and  turning  round  and  round  on  a  pivot ; 
and  whoever  can  keep  up  this  curious  and  difficult  manoBuvre,  Fhich  I 
ttnderstand  requires  for  its  attainment  the  most  oopstant  training  from 
childhood,  gets  the  most  applaufle  and  the  best  pay.  Sometimes  the 
gentleman  asked  the  lady,  whether  she  liked  dancing,  or  music,  or  sing- 
ing; sometimes  remarked  that  the  room  was  very  crowded  or  very 
warm ;  but  still  I  could  not  see  what  there  was  in  all  these  seemingly 
nmple  and  unmeaning  questions  and  remarks  to  make  the  lady  so 
wonderfully  delighted ;  at  length,  I  concluded  that  there  was  some 
hidden  joke  or  wit,  which  my  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language 
did  not  enable  me  to  comprehend :  I,  however,  at  length  determined  to 
try  the  ezperim^  upon  my  own  partner,  and  accordingly,  after  having 
made  qaile  sure  of  the  exact,  word^,^  and  repeated  them  several  times  to 
myself,  I  asked  her,  with  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  as  to  the  result,  whether 
iHie  had  been  to  the  Opera :  the  effect  more  than  answered  my  expecta- 
tioos,  for  she  not  only  answered  as  the  other  ladies  had  done,  but  ap- 
peared even  more  delighted  than  they  were ;  1  laughed  too  precisely  as 
I  saw  the  other  men  £>.  Finding  my  first  attempt  so  successful,  I  went 
through  the  round  of  other  questions  and  observations,  which  all  passed 
off  Tcry  welL  I  did  not  say  anything  beyond  this,  being  afraid  of  of- 
fending against  the  rules  of  the  ceremonv,  and  being  also  determined 
strictly  to  follow  my  friend's  advice,  in  only  acting  as  the  other  men  did. 
Once^  indeed,  I  did  forget  that  determination,  and  having  heard  that  the 
woiiieB  c^  this  country  could  not  only  read  and  write,  but  were  often  as 
Itomed  as  the  men  themselves,  I  made  some  remark  upon  astronomy,  a 
science  to  which  you  know  I  am  devoted,  and  intended  to  follow  it  up, 
by  asking  her  candid  opinion  of  the  Newtonian  system ;  a  system  which 
I  confess  I  think  is  open  to  several  important  objections ;  but  her 
•miles  disappeared  so  suddenly,  and  she  looked  so  utterly  astonished  and 
OQnfomBtdeo,  that  I  at  once  perceived  the  gross  mistake  I  had  made,  and 
st«f^»ed  short  in  the  middle  of  my  question,  changing  it  at  once  to  one 
of  those  I  have  mentioned,  which  inmiediately  made  matters  smooth 
aeaia,  and  brought  back  the  lady's  bewitching  smiles.  I  adopted  pre- 
eiady  the  same  coarse  with  all  my  other  partners,  who  equally  expressed 
by  tMir  smiles  and  manner  their  extreme  delight,  though  how  I  had 
conlribiited  to  that  delight  I  was  utterly  ignorant. 

There  was  a  species  of  dancing  pe^rmed  different  from  the  ordinary 
daiKiiisb  called ''  waltzing,'^  in  which  a  man  and  a  woman  take  each  other 
rpQDd  Ae  waist,  and  tarn  round  and  round  as  fast^  they  can,  uptil  thev  are 
eacli  so  giddy  that  they  can  continue  the  process  ^no  long^c^ .  You  will  say, 
thai  tbi0  account  does  not^  agree  witbJhe  jcommon  opinion  which  is  en- 
tertain«ftM>f  the  atvict  •  mofality ^  FC|»riety ,  and  grave  manner^  of  the  £ng^ 
lish  people;  but  you  wrong  them  if  you  suppose  that  there  is  realTjr 
anyHunff  iipproper  jn  the  performance;  you  have  only  to  look  at  their 
fecies,  when  you  would  at  once  be  convinced,  that  so  far  from  there  being 
any  levity  in  their  thoughts,  the^  are  evidently  executing  a  grave,  and,  in 
their  opinion,  an  important  religious  ceremony.  I  did  not  venture  to 
attempt  this  performance,  though  repeatedly  solicited  to  do  so,  for  I  felf, 
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that  however  ridiculous  the  religious  ceremonies  of  this  people  might 
appear  to  me,  I  had  no  right  to  make  light  of  them  in  their  presence, 
which  I  certainly  should  have  done  by  joining  in  this  particular  one,  fin* 
I  felt  I  could  not  possibly  summon  up  that  devout  but  sober  enthosiasin 
with  which  the  performers  were  eyidently  endued ;  and,  though  exer* 
cised  in  a  wrong  spirit,  I  could  not  help  feeling  respect  for  such  a  di«« 
play  of  piety  and  perseverance,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
weather,  and  particularly  the  room,  were  very  hot 

At  about  twelve  or  one  o'clock,  all  the  people  went  into  a  separate 
room,  where  were  laid  out  refreshments  of  various  kinds :  eveiybodj 
eat  and  drank  very  much,  and  for  a  time  the  serious  thoughts  which 
appeared  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  previous  ^'  waltzing"  wero 
thro^^u  aside,  and  gave  way  to  feasting,  and  to  rather  disorderly  laughiii^ 
and  talking.  Afler  everybody,  however,  had  eaten  and  drunk  as  much 
as  they  could,  the  graver  proceedings  of  the  meetine  were  resumedy 
and  kept  up  till  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  I  left,  much  tired. 

The  strange  mixture  of  barbarism  and  refinement  perceivable  in  these 
meetings  has  induced  me  to  make  inquiries  respecting  their  origin  and 
object ;  but  I  have  experienced  great  difficulty  in  getting  my  questions 
candidly  answered.  There  seems  to  be  some  mystery  with  which  I,  as 
a  stranger,  am  not  trusted,  or  else  there  is  a  feeline  of  shame  which  they 
cannot  help  experiencing  when  talkine  to  a  foreigner  upon  a  pracdoe 
which  they  are  aware  must  be  looked  upon  by  him  as  ridiculous  and 
barbarous.  The  consequence  is,  that  I  am  invariably  told  that  the 
object  of  the  meeting  is  mere  amusement ;  this  my  foregoing  descriptioQ 
will  enable  you  to  perceive  is  not  the  case,  though  I  believe  that  in  it 
amusement  is  in  some  measure  mixed  up  with  the  religious  observances. 

The  following  is,  however,  the  conclusion  I  have  arrived  at,  aft^ 
much  thought  and  study.  These  people,  as  you  very  well  know,  have 
(comparatively  speaking)  suddenly  emerged  from  a  state  of  utter  bar- 
barism  ;  in  a  time  when  our  own  countrymen  were  highly  civilized,  they 
were  savages.  In  those  days  of  darkness  great  religious  meetings  oc- 
casionally took  place,  at  which  human  beings  were  sacrificed ;  and  while 
the  devouring  fiames  were  consuming  the  miserable  wretches,  the  crowd 
danced  frantically  round  their  funeral  pile,  drowning  their  death-cries 
with  the  sound  of  barbarous  music :  now,  it  is  these  horrible  rites  which  ^ 
in  my  opinion,  are  still  kept  up  in  a  mild  form  in  the  modem  *^  Evening 
Parties.  It  is  true  the  human  sacrifices  are  no  longer  considered 
necessary,  but  the  other  observances  are  still  similar,  although  refined  as 
much  as  it  is  possible  to  refine  any  practice  in  itself  so  barbarous  and 
repugnant  to  common  sense  or  decency ;  and  it  is  not  surprising,  aad« 
indeed,  may  be  considered  excusable,  that  some  traces  of  tneir  original 
state  should  remain  amongst  a  people  so  recently  emancipated  from  the 
degraded  condition  of  savages ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  practice 
wiU  gradually  recede  before  the  march  of  civilization  and  improvement. 
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THE  CRUSADES. 

**11ie  xnotiTee  which  engaged  Christian  Europe  in  this  momentons  wgrfkn 
were,  as  the  motivee  always  will  be  that  actuate  an  immense  body  of  men,  multi^ 
form  and  mixed.  Love  of  novelty,  love  of  plunder,  love  of  war&re,  a  passion  for 
the  ^rooderftil,  stimulated  many.  But  the  four  great  principles  on  which  the  Pope 
aad  Peter  the  Hermit  founded  their  appeal,  and  which  appear  to  have  been  the 
Biain  c^perating^prings  to  the  enterprise,  were — the  political  necessity  oi  resisting 
the  ptrogressive  conquests  of  the  Mahomedans— the  evil  of  their  own  warlike  oon- 
fficts — the  sufferings  and  insults  which  all  the  Asiatic  Christians,  as  well  as  the 
nnofffending  pilgrims,  were  made  to  endure  from  Turkish  brutality — and  the  shame 
and  dishonour  of  leaving  the  tomb  of  their  Saviour  in  the  possesion  of  his  fierce 
and  implacable  enemies.  The  two  first  topksB  were  appeals  to  their  reason ;  the 
two  fatf^  to  their  sensibility.^ 

Sharon  Tuimsr. 

It  not  aafrequently  happens,  that  those  subjects  with  which 
apparently  we  are  the  most  fianiiliar,  are  in  reality   but  little  un- 
derstood ;  or  at  any  rate  that  the  notions  which  we  are    in   the 
habit  of  associating  with   certain  facts  in  our  political  history  are 
oftentimes  loose,  vague,  and  indefinite.     Were  we  to  enter  minutely 
into  the  causes  and  origin  of  this  confusion  of  thought,  we  should 
probably  be  led  to  give  to  our  subject  such  a  metaphysical  turn 
as  would  render  it  very  far  from  interesting  to  the  general  reader. 
We  may  however,  in  passing,  remark  that  a  natural  self-complacency 
in  mankind,  which  rests  contented  with  present  attainments,  and 
which  shrinks  from  investigating  too  deeply  the  arcana  of  first  princi- 
ples, added  to,  and  intimately  connected  with,  a  real  or  fancied  in- 
capability of  tracing,  step  by  step,  the  varied  links  and   chains 
which  bmd  efiects  to  their  causes,  may  be  suggested    amongst 
some  of  the  fruitful  sources  from   whence  originates  the  fallacy 
to  which  we  have  alluded.      But  we  must  return  to  the  object 
which  we  have  at  present  more  especiallv  in  view — the  establish- 
ment of   the  general    fact   which  we  have  assumed,  or  rather 
the  exemplification  of  that  fact  in  the  particular  instance  of  the 
Crusades.    And  here,  in  the  very  threshola  of  our  subject,  it  comes 
in  our  way  to  take  notice  of  the  impressions  prevalent  amongst  man- 
kind with  reference  to  their  origin,  conduct,  eflfect,  and  influence. 

Now  it  admits  not  of  a  douot,  and  it  is  pretty  generally  under- 
stood, that  towards  the  close  of  the  eleventn  century  a  vast  move- 
ment took  place  in  Christian  Europe ;  that  it  embraced,  not  merely 
meo  of  low  conditioPi  whose  poverty  rendered  them  necessitous-j 
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adventuret*8,  whose  only  hope  was  in  their  swords ;  but  that  it 
drew  within  its  sphere  princes  and  prelates,  knights  and  sovereigns. 
So  far  the  ideas  are  perfectly  correct  and  legitimate.  But  if  we 
advance  a  step  further,  and  examine  into  the  causes  which  led 
to  the  undertaking,  it  will  appear  that  those  usually  alleged  are 
altogether  incapable  of  defence;  and  if  examined  by  the  rules 
which  govern  the  ordinary  development  of  the  mental  process, 
utterly  madequate. 

It  is  not  uncommonly  asserted  that  these  heroic  achievements 
had  their  foundation  in  a  spirit  of  reckless  adventure;  that  they 
were  superinduced  by  military  enthusiasm  on  the  one  hand,  and 
blind  fanaticism  on  the  other,  that  they  were  the  result  of  an  ac- 
cident, the  casual  combination  of  fortuitous  circumstances ;  that 
they  were  entered  into  without  purpose,  conducted  without  policy, 
and  that  their  effect  and  influence  were  analogous  to  the  cause 
from  whence  they  proceeded ;  in  short,  that  the  mind  of  Europe 
was  so  wild  in  principle,  and  so  mad  in  practice,  as  to  pre- 
cipitate its  countless  tnousands  into  Asia,  at  the  representation 
of  some  outraged  pilgrims,  or  the  bidding  of  a  fanatical  monk. 
Such  we  conceive  are  the  opinions  very  generally  entertained  on 
this  movement;  nor  is  it  in  any  degree  surprising,  when  the  ablest 
historians  have  fostered  rather  than  discouraged  the  impression ; 
when  Robertson  has  characterized  it  as  a  ''  a  signal  monument  of 
human  folly,"  and  Gibbon  has  not  shrunk  from  declaring  that  its 
tendency  was  *^  to  retard  rather  than  forward  the  maturity  of 
Europe." 

As  we  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  extraordinary  merit  of 
these  writers,  so  we  must  necessarily  be  alive  to  the  hazard  of 
assailing  their  positions ;  we  shall  nevertheless  endeavour  to  show 
that  nerther  of  these  views  is  correct  or  philosophical,  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  origin  of  the  wars  in  contradiction  to  the  one,  and  to 
their  effects  in  refutation  of  the  other.  Let  us  then  first  enquire 
as  to  their  origin. 

In  order  to  form  a  right  view  of  the  question,  we  must  be  care- 
ful to  distinguish  accurately  between  the  means  adopted  for  the 
fulfilment  of  a  purpose,  and  the  purpose  itself;  or  in  other  words 
between  different  modes  of  operation  ^on  different  minds,  which 
tend  ultimately  to  produce  the  same  effect,  and  the  original  intedt 
for  which  those  operations  were  conducted.  As  an  illustration  of 
what  we  here  mean,  we  may  refer  the  classical  reader  to  one  of  the 
early  legends  of  Livy,  in  wnich  it  is  related  that  Attus  Tullius,  the 
then  leader  of  the  Volscians,  finding  himself  unable  to  rekindle  in 
the  minds  of  his  subjects  the  ancient  animosities  against  Rome, 
privatdy  went  to  the  city,  and  there  informed  the  Consul  that  he  had 
discovered  an  extensive  conspiracy,  form^by  his  people  against  the 
Roman  State ;  that,  disagr^ble  as  it  might  be  to  his  feefidgs  to  be 
the  bearer  of  such  intelligence,  rather  than  suffbr  the  disgrace  of  beihg 
thought  privy  U>  the  design,  be  preferred  communjeatiilg  the  fk6t^ 
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in  order  that  he  might  take  such  preeantioiis  as  might  avert  the 
threatened  danger.  The  Consul,  under  the  impression  that  the 
words  were  spoken  iu  good  faith,  thanked  him  for  his  information, 
and  prepared  instantly  to  act  upon  it,  by  ordering  the  Volscians, 
before  sunset,  to  depart  from  Rome.  As  in  a  body  they  left  the 
city,  the  crafty  deceiver  met  them,  and  after  taking  them  aside  one 
by  one,  and  recounting  the  injuries  which  they  had  suffered,  and 
the  indignity  with  which  they  had  been  treated,  publicly  harangued 
them  in  an  adjoining  plain,  and  induced  them  unanimously  to 
decide  upon  war.  Now  here  we  contend,  thai  it  was  not  the  com- 
mand of  the  Consul  that  was  the  foundation  of  the  war,  nor  the 
departure  of  the  Volscians  from  Rome,  nor  the  oration  of  Tullius, 
but  the  preconceived  and  well'digested  plan,  to  effect  which 
recourse  was  had  to  all  those  concomitant  circumstances.  Some- 
what analogous  to  this  is  the  influence  of  the  preaching  of  the 
hermit  of  Picardy  upon  the  event  of  the  Crusades 

To  gain  the  concurrence,  and  secure  the  co-operation  of  what  in 
modern  phraseology  we  should  term  the  masses,  was  necessary  to 
snccess;  and  amongst  this  vulgar  and  motley  crowd,  other  feelings 
were  to  be  excited— other  passions  roused — other  motives  sug- 
gested than  those  which  would  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  a 
Raymond  or  a  Robert,  a  Baldwin  or  a  Bohemond.  In  the  then 
existing  state  of  Europe,  difl'erent  inducements  were  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  different  minds ;  to  some  it  might  seem  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  redeeming  character,  or  for  gaining  renown ; 
others  would  see  in  it  the  necessary  relaxation  of  the  burdensome 
bondage  of  the  feudal  tenure ;  whilst  many  would  be  lured  to  the 
enterprise  by  the  prospect  of  extensive  settlements,  under  the 
fertilising  influences  of  a  Syrian  sun.  Nor  in  so  important  a  crisis, 
when  in  the  language  of  the  princely  historian  of  the  Eastern 
Empire  **  all  Europe  was  loosening  its  foundations,  and  preparing 
to  hurl  itself  upon  Asia,"  were  the  powerful  energies  of  fanaticism 
and  superstition  allowed  to  remain  dormant  or  inactive.  It  is  not 
our  object  to  conceal  the  fact,  much  less  to  deny  it;  on  the  other 
hand,  we  admit  and  concede  it  to  its  full  extent ;  all  we  are  aiming 
to  establish  is,  that  a  blind  fanaticism  was  not  the  primary  motive, 
nor  the  leading  principle  in  those  whose  minds  had  the  controlling 
power  in  the  undertaking. 

But  wbere  then  shall  we  seek  for  the  true  cause  which  gave 
birth  to  these  momentous  wars  ?  Doubtless  we  might  refer  to  the 
facts  of  an  earlier  period,  and  show  that  the  Crusades  against  the 
Mahometan  power  were  but  a  reaction  of  what  took  place  during 
the  contests  in  which  the  Cross  and  the  Crescent  had  before  come 
into  collision ;  but  these  we  pass  over,  lest  we  should  weary  the 
reader  with  too  long  a  dissertation,  and  we  do  so  the  more  readily, 
as  we  firmly  believe  that  the  key-stone  of  the  whole  enterprise 
may  be  discerned  in  the  determination  to  restrain  within  the 
confines  of  Asia  the  advancement  of  the  Turkish  power.     What 
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dangers  were  to  be  apprehended  from  its  encroachmeuts  may  be 
collected  from  its  then  position  in  Asia;  from  its  continued 
successes,  until  it  approached  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
walls  of  Constantinople;  from  the  request  of  the  Emperor 
Michael  to  Pope  Gregory  VI Ly  and  the  not  less  importunate 
entreaties  of  bis  successor,  who  appeared  by  his  ambassa- 
dors at  the  celebrated  council  of  Clermont.  That  Gregory  had 
conceived  the  notion  of  a  Crusade  in  defence  of  the  empire,  is 
a  fact  of  undeniable  certainty.  There  is  still  extant  a  kind  of 
encyclic  letter  addressed  by  him  with  this  view  to  Christian 
Europe,  and  it  may  perhaps  astonish  those  who  contend  that 
fanaticism  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  movement,  to  learn  that  we 
find  not  even  the  name  of  Palestine  mentioned  in  that  epistle. 

Had  the  eastern  metropolis  once  fallen  under  the  Mahometan 
dominion,  we  could  surely  be  at  no  loss  to  imagine  what  must  have 
been  the  effect  upon  Europe.  Masters  of  such  a  poution,  flushed 
with  recent  victory,  and  impressed  with  feelings  of  rancorous 
hostility  to  the  Christian  name,  the  Turks  must,  with  their  inex- 
hausiible  resources  of  cavalry,  have  overrun  the  regions  of  the 
west;  and  before  any  determined  opposition  could  be  organized, 
been  in  possession  of  the  soil.  Did  tiiese  considerations  suggest  no 
motive  to  Europe  to  arm  herself  in  her  own  defence  ?  no  incentive 
to  check  the  invader's  power,  before  success  might  have  rendered 
resistance  unavailing?  If  it  be  contended  that  the  martial  spirit 
of  the  people  was  fired  to  the  contest  by  the  desire  of  further 
possessions  on  a  foreign  soil, is  there  anything  so  marvellous  in  tliecon* 
jecture  that  not  a  few  were  persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  defending 
their  own  ?  If  fanaticism  be  alleged  as  a  cause  sufficient  to  excite, 
and  conduct  through  a  period  of  two  centuries,  those  sacred  wars; 
if  the  religious  zeal  of  Christendom  kindled  with  such  holy  fervour, 
to  rescue  from  the  sacrilegious  hands  of  the  Infidels,  the  land 
which  had  been  consecrated  by  the  Saviour's  footsteps,,  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  his  miracles  and  his  passion;  if  en* 
thusiasm  shrunk  from  permitting  the  pollution  of  the  sepulchre 
in  which  its  Lord  and  Master  had  been  entombed;  is  it 
so  monstrous  a  supposition  that  there  were  bosoms  in  which 
burned  a  laudable  anxiety  to  secure  from  hands  no  less  impure, 
that  church  which  He  controlled  with  His  living  power,  and 
animated  with  His  living  presence?  In  addition,  we  may 
remark  that  seasonable  activity  in  counteracting  the  designs  of  an 
advancing  power  is  consistent  with  the  first  law  of  nature,  and 
exhibits  a  soundness  of  policy  which  has  been  pursued  both  in 
ancient  and  in  modern  times.  We  may  find  traces  of  it  in  the 
memorable  expedition  of  Croesus  into  Cappadocia,  to  dispute 
witii  Cyrus  the  empire  of  Asia;  we  may  mstance  it  again  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Romans,  when  under  the  prospect  of  in* 
vasion  frjm  Brennus  and  his  barbarian  followers;  and  more 
especially    in   the    policy  pursued   by  the   British    Government 
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at  a  time  in  the  recollection  of  us  all,  when  they  decided  on 
throwing  the  weight  of  their  power  into  the  continental  wars,  that 
by  thus  creating  a  diversion  in  their  favour,  they  might  repel 
and  crash  the  usurper  in  a  foreign  land,  rather  than  receive  or 
expect  him  in  their  own.  If  we  be  met  with  the  objection  that 
we  are  ascribing  to  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  the  feelings 
and  sentiments  which  belong  to  a  subsequent  age,  we  make 
answer  that  the  laws  of  mind  operate  with  no  less  certainty  than 
the  laws  of  matter,  and  vary  only  with  their  distinguishing  causes, 
none  of  which  appear  to  have  been  of  sufficient  importance  to 
overthrow  our  position. 

To  sum  up  tnen  this  portion  of  our  subject,  we  contend  that  the 
view  which  we  thus  take  of  the  origin  of  the  Crusades,  is  at  once 
clear,  credible,  and  consistent ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  if  they 
be  examined  according  to  the  notions  usually  enteitained,  they 
present  a  solecism  in  history,  which,  as  it  is  without  a  parallel,  so 
also  is  it  without  an  explanation. 

But  we  have  performed  only  a  part  of  what  we  proposed  :  we 
have  farther  to  show,  that  as  the  origin  of  these  wars  is  not  to  be 
sought  for  in  accident  or  impulse,  so  neither  was  their  influence 
trivial  nor  their  effect  insignificant.  Were  we  to  treat  this 
portion  of  the  subject  in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  importance  we 
might  occupy  a  volume;  at  the  same  time  we  conceive  that  the 
main  argument  may  be  compressed  within  a  narrow  compass,  by 
coDsidenng,  in  the  first  place,  whether  during  the  period  of  the 
Crusades,  any  great  improvement  took  place  in  the  moral  and 
social  condition  of  Europe,  and  then  how  far  that  improvement  is 
attributable  to  the  Crusades. 

The  first  point  is  a  question  which  admits  of  an  easy  solution, 
for  it  rests  upon  historical  fact  of  incontrovertible  authority,  and  we 
cannot  do  better,  perhaps,  than  state  the  case  in  the  language  of 
Gibbon.  ^  About  the  eleventh  century,  the  second  tempest  had 
subsided,  by  the  expulsion  or  conversion  of  the  enemies  of  Christen- 
dom ;  the  tide  of  civilization,  which  had  so  long  ebbed,  began  to 
flow  with  a  steady  and  accelerated  course ;  and  a  fairer  prospect 
was  opened  to  the  hopes  and  efforts  of  the  rising  generations. 
Great  was  the  increase,  and  rapid  the  progress,  during  the  two 
hundred  years  of  the  Crusades." 

As  we  proceed,  however,  from  the  fact  to  the  inference,  which 
for  the  purposes  of  our  argument  it  is  our  intention  to  deduce  from 
it,  we  candidly  admit  that  the  subject  presents  to  us  considerable 
difficulty ;  for  when  the  operating  causes  are  numerous,  and  the 
share  which  each  may  have  in  bringing  about  the  result  in- 
capable of  definition,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  decide  upon 
what  system  the  distribution  of  effects  ought  to  be  governed; 
nor  can  we  but  perceive  that  we  run  the  hazard  of  being  charged 
with  entangling  the  reader  in  the  web  of  that  sophistry — so 
common   indeed  as  to  have  acquired  amongst  logicians  a  parti- 
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cular  name — which  eonfounds  what  is  subsequent  in  time 
with  what  is  consequent  in  fact :  we  shall  nevertheless  venture 
to  express  our  conviction  that  the  Crusades  had  a  "  pro- 
pitious influence "  upon  Europe,  and  further  adduce  such 
arguments  in  support  of  our  position,  as  seem  best  calculated  to 
uphold  it.  It  is,  however,  oi'  great  importance  that  we  strongly 
impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  that  it  is  only  a  primd  facie 
case  we  are  seeking  to  establish — a  presumptive  conclusion ;  nor 
is  he  entitled  to  demand  positive  evidence  from  a  writer  on  a 
subject  that  admits  not  of  it  It  will  be  sufficient  if  we  can  show, 
that,  upon  the  improvements  which  took  place  in  Europe  about 
the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  were  stamped  certain  features 
indicative  of  their  connexion  with  the  Crusades,  or,  in  other  words, 
if  we  can  find  fair  grounds  for  presuming  that  they  stand  to  each 
other  in  the  mutual  relationship  of  cause  and  effect. 

Now  it  being  admitted  that  a  "  propitious  influence"  was 
exerted  over  Europe  at  the  period  of  the  Crusades,  it  is  manifest 
that  that  influence  had  its  origin  in  the  Crusades,  or  it  had  not 
If  tlie  latter  proportion  be  asserted,  then  one  of  two  courses 
must  be  adopted.  It  roust  be  shown  either  that  they  were  in- 
adequate to  produce  the  effecta  which  we  ascribe  to  them,  or  some 
other  cause  must  be  assigned.  Both  methods  have  been  attempted 
by  Gibbon,  with  what  success  the  reader  will  now  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging: — ^**  Great,"  says  he,  "was  the  increase,  (it  is 
of  civilization  he  is  speaking,)  and  rapid  tlie  progress  during  the 
two  hundred ^ears  of  the  Crusades;  and  some  philosophers  have 
applauded  the  propitious  influence  of  these  noly  wars,  which 
appear  to  me  to  have  checked  rather  than  forwarded  the  maturity 
of  Europe.  The  lives  and  labours  of  millions  which  were  buried 
in  the  East  would  have  been  profitably  employed  in  the  improve- 
ment of  their  native  country  ;  the  accumulated  stock  of  industry 
and  wealth  would  have  overflowed  in  navigation  and  trade ;  and 
the  natives  would  have  been  enriched  and  enlightened  by  a  pure 
and  friendly  correspondence  with  the  climates  of  the  East.*' 

Now  it  has  always  occuri'ed  to  us  that  a  weak  argument,  intro- 
duced by  a  writer  of  brilliant  talent  in  support  of  his  position,  is  a 
presumption  of  no  ordinary  character  that  the  cause  itself  is  weak, 
which  such  an  argument  is  introduced  to  support.  We  can 
scarcely  believe  that  tliis  opinion  is  singular;  it  is  certainly  con- 
sistent with  reason ;  for  we  can  imagine  no  man  to  be  so  infatuated 
as  to  bring  forward  slender  proof,  whilst  there  remains  in  his  pos- 
session evidence  of  a  strong,  and  therefore  of  a  convincing  power. 
It  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  state  with  what  exceptions  this  obser- 
vation is  to  be  received,  nor  should  we  have  made  allusion  to  it  at 
all  but  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the 
view  which  we  entertain  of  the  passage  that  has  just  been 
quoted. 
To  speak  of  the  Crusades  in  the  manner  described  is,  we  con- 
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ceiv«,  to  say  nothing  more  of  tbero  than  may  with  truth  be  said  of 

every  humaa  expeditioD,  every  human  institution^  that  they  were 

not   productive  of   unmixed   good.      But    because   good   is  not 

unmixed,  is  it  not  therefore  good  ?     Is  there  no  such  thing  as  a 

partial  benefit?  or  are  things  absolutely  good  or  bad  as  we  find 

tbem,  without  any   condition   or  modification   of  circumstances 

onder  which   such    things   may    be   apprehended  ?     We   might, 

perhaps,  here  draw  a  comparison  between  the  meansof  judging  of  the 

effects  of  such  measures  as  we  are  describing,  and  of  determining 

moral  character.     In  both  cases  we  are  to  consider  that  on  which 

we  are  to  decide  as  composed  of  a  variety  of  contending  principles, 

differing  in  the  strength  and  the  weight  of  their  influence ;  but  it 

is  not  to  each  separate  force  that  we  are  to  direct  our  attention,  but 

to  the  general  tendency  of  all  the  principles  viewed  in  connexion. 

But  we  must  not  dwell  further  on  this  subject ;  we  must  apply 

ourselves  to  the  general  bearing  of  the  passage  before  us. 

According  to  the  view  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  we  our- 
selves took  of  the  origin  of  these  memorable  wars,  it  will  not  be 
thought  remarkable  that  we  should  now  contend  that  ''  the  lives 
and  labours  of  millions**  could  not  better  have  been  expended  than 
in  the  preservation  of  their  religion  and  their  country;  but,  had 
oar  opinion  been  formed  upon  a  different  basis,  we  could  have  had 
but  little  sympathy  with  the  notions  adopted  by  Gibbon,  but,  whose 
argument,  the  reader  will  please  to  remark,  amounts  but  to  this:  that 
the  nations  of  Europe  might  have  been  more  profitably  employed 
than  in  the  Crusades.  But  where  is  the  proof  thaf  they  would  i 
None  is  offered  to  us,  for  the  best  of  all  possible  reasons,  that  none 
exists ;  all  the  proof,  indeed,  is  to  be  sought  for  on  the  other  side 
of  the  question  :  for  we  there  see  probability  amounting  all  but  to 
moral  certainty  that  they  would  not.  ''  Previously,'  (says  the 
celebrated  author  of  the  History  of  the  Civilization  of  Modem 
Europe,  when  just  entering  upon  the  subject  of  the  Crusades,) 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  people,  properly  so  called,  or  a 
government,  in  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  word ;  we  have 
hdlen  in  with  a  number  of  particular  forces,  special  facts,  and 
local  institutions,  but  nothing  general,  nothing  public,  nothing 
poUtieal,  nothing,  in  short,  hke  real  nationality  ;*'  and  in  a  subse- 
quent page  the  same  writer  remarks,  that  ''  the  principal  effect  of 
the  Crusades  was  that  they  were  a  great  step  towards  the  eman* 
cipation  of  the  mind,  a  great  progress  towards  enlarged  and 
hberal  ideas." 

These  quotations  from  the  work  of  M.  Guizot,  we  will  venture 
to  conclude,  leave  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  a  very  different 
impiesBioD,  as  to  the  then  state  of  Europe,  from  that  which  the 
gorgeous  language  of  Gibbon  is  calculatea  to  convey.  We  doubt 
not,  indeed,  tmt  the  regions  of  the  West  were  at  that  time 
beginning  to  recover  from  the  torpor  in  which  successive  revolu- 
tions had  plunged  them;  and  it  may  be  that  some  bold  spirits  were 
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devising  experiments  in  methods  suited  to  benefit  their  own  and 
their  country's  condition ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  'we  can  by  no 
means  admit  that  a  rapid  advancement  in  civilization,  under  cir- 
cumstances of  such  gross  ignorance  and  narrowness  of  thought,  as 
at  that  time  prevailed  in  Europe,  could  ever  have  taken  place 
without  the  operation  of  some  strong  and  exciting  cause,  similar  to 
that  which  we  have  been  considering. 

In  the  progress  of  a  nation's  mind,  the  first  requisite  is  impulse 
in  a  right  direction.  This  point  gained,  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment commences,  but  its  development  is  not  necessarily  rapid ; 
it  is  generally  gradual,  sometimes  accelerated  by  extraordinary 
efforts,  sometimes  retarded  by  unexpected  circumstances.  In 
most  instances,  however,  it  bears  an  exact  resemblance  to  the 
growth  of  an  individual :  we  must  first  have  the  prattle  of  the 
infant,  and  the  gradual  unbending  of  the  tender  sinews  of  the 
child,  before  we  can  expect  the  lofty  language  and  the  full  pro- 
portions of  the  man.  It  is  from  thus  considering  the  rise  and 
progress  of  nations  that  we  find  additional  objections  to  the  obser- 
vations of  Gibbon,  which,  however  consistent  with  the  language  of 
the  brilliant  orator,  convey  but  little  of  the  spirit  of  clear  inquiry 
or  of  accurate  reasoning. 

But  Gibbon  does  not  rest  here ;  he  assigns  a  cause  for  the 
improvement  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  different  from  the 
Crusades.  ''  In  the  profession  of  Christianity,"  says  he,  *^  in  the 
cultivation  of  a  fertile  land,  the  northern  conquerors  of  the 
Roman  empire  insensibly  mingled  with  the  provincials,  and  re- 
kindled the  embers  of  the  arts  of  antiquity.  Their  settlements, 
about  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  had  acquired  some  degree  of  order 
and  stability,  when  they  were  overwhelmed  by  new  swarms  of 
invaders — the  Normans,  Saracens,  and  Hungarians — who  replunged 
the  western  countries  of  Europe  into  their  former  state  of  anarchy 
and  barbarism.  About  the  eleventh  century  the  second  tempest 
had  subsided,  by  the  expulsion  or  conversion  of  the  enemies  of 
Christendom;"  and  the  passage  is  then  continued  as  quoted 
above.  Now,  what  is  there  in  all  this  to  which  we  can  offer  au  ob* 
jection?  Surely  nothing.  Everything  here  stated  is  strictly  just 
and  true ;  why  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  passage  thus  brought 
before  the  reader  ?  Not  because  it  will  not  in  iUelf  bear  the  test 
of  historical  accuracy,  but  because,  considered  ob  'part  of  an 
argument^  it  is  incorrect ;  for  the  object  of  the  writer  admits  not 
of  a  doubt.  He  wishes,  by  showing  that  the  subsiding  of  this 
second  tempest  in  Europe,  was  the  cause  of  the  progress  of 
civilization,  to  deprive  the  Crusades  of  all  participation  in  the 
introduction  of  the  improvement.  But  we  would  ask  the  reader, 
is  this  a  philosophical  method  of  viewing  the  question  ?  Abso- 
lutely, it  may  indeed  be  conceivable  that  to  each  event  may  be 
assigned  its  corresponding  effects,  but  for  us  it  is  impossible  so  to 
arrange  them.      Events   are   rarely  simple,  they  generally   are 
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intimately  connected  with,  and  work  one  into  another,  just  as  an 
attentive  observer  may  behold  the  force  of  the  flowing  tide  acting 
upon  the  indentations  ^hich  chance  or  design  may  have  impressed 
upon  the  sand ;  or  this  combination  of  causes  may,  to  adopt  a 
metaphor  from  an  accomplished  writer,  be  compared  to  a  number  of 
mirrors  all  set  in  one  frame,  each  having  its  own  focus,  yet  all  con- 
verging to  one  point.  We  see,  indeed,  ample  rectson  for  believing 
that  the  peace  and  quiet  consecjuent  on  the  settlement  of  Europe 
must  have  been  favourable  to  its  improvement,  but  we  still  maintain 
ihat  no  case  is  made  out  against  the  beneficial  effects  resulting 
from  the  Crusades.  If  it  be  an  argument  not  altogether  tenable, 
that  the  very  quiet  and  calmness  which  we  are  here  called  upon 
to  notice,  were  themselves  amongst  the  producing  causes  of  these 
extraordinary  wars,  by  giving  leisure  for  the  consideration  of  the 
perils  with  which  Europe  was  threatened,  if  the  Turks  were  per- 
mitted frirther  to  advance  their  power;  if  it  be  thought  an  un- 
warrantable conclusion  that  the  refinements  of  policy  in  that  age, 
could  have  been  such  as  to  have  induced  the  mind  of  Europe  to 
reflect  on  the  dangers,  which  once  and  again  it  had  experienced 
from  the  swarms  of  oppressing  invaders,  and  so  become  determined 
to  resist  all  further  aggression,  we  cannot  but  think  ourselves  at 
any  rate  justified  in  E>elieving,  and  in  causing  others  to  believe, 
that  the  Crusades  were  an  intermediate  link  in  the  chain  of  that 
improvement,  which  Gibbon  deduces  solely  from  the  calm  conse- 
quent upon  the  subsiding  of  the  storm. 

We  will  make  this  yet  further  observation,  that  from  the  very 
nature  of  things,  and  from  the  history  of  every  memorable  enter- 
prise we  must  conclude  that  some  great  effect  must  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  Crusades,  fie  it  granted  that  it  was  pernicious ; 
still  as  long  as  we  are  in  possession  of  the  admitted  fact,  that  during 
that  period  rapid  was  the  progress  of  civilization,  we  are  justified  in 
expecting  an  excess  of  power,  inherent  in  the  cause  assigned,  overand 
above  what,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient; because  we  require  not  only  a  force  to  produce  an  effect,  but 
to  overcome  a  resistance — a  calculation  which  appears  not  to  have 
occurred  to  the  writer  whose  theory  we  have  been  examining. 
On  a  review  of  the  whole  matter,  we  are  unable  to  suppress  our 
conviction  that  those  sentiments  of  Gibbon,  which  we  have  felt 
oureelves  caUed  upon  to  impugn,  had  their  foundation  in  the 
spirit  of  scepticism  which  he  had  imbibed,  to  his  own,  and  in  too 
many  instances  it  is  to  be  feared,  to  his  reader^s  misfortune.  In 
the  Crusades  he  seems  to  have  beheld  nothing  but  a  tendency 
towards  the  establishment  of  priestcraft,  and  the  success  of  super- 
stition; nor  does  he  once  appear  to  have  entertained  the 
notion  that  they  were  entered  into  with  any  ulterior  view ;  and 
in  this  way  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  one  who  felt  no  hesitation 
in  avowing  his  belief  that  '*the  principle  of  the  Crusades 
was   a   savage    fanaticism,"  should    pass   quickly   to   the  con- 
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elusion   that   ^Hhe  most  important  effects  were  analogous  to  the 


cause." 


Whatever  result  these  dry,  and  in  some  instances,  abstruse 
generalities  may  have  upon  the  settling  the  main  point  at  issue, 
we  cannot  but  be  sensible  that  for  the  youthful  reader  our  remarks 
must  have  had  but  little  interest.  In  what  remains,  however,  we 
will  endeavour  to  make  him  some  amends,  by  directing  bis  atten- 
tion to  those  particular  parts  in  the  history  oi  the  Crusades  which 
appear  to  deserve  especial  notice,  as  contributing  not  a  little  to  the 
furtherance  of  European  civilization.  Time  does  not  permit  us  to 
avail  ourselves  of  any  method  of  classification,  or  we  might  arrange 
the  effects  under  the  several  heads  of  positive  and  negative,  es- 
sential and  accidental,  moral  and  social,  political  and  religious. 
But  these  divisions  we  can  only  throw  out  as  suggestions  to  those 
whose  time  and  inclinations  enable  them  still  further  to  prosecute 
the  enquiry;  for  ourselves,  we  must  be  contented  to  select  indis- 
criminately from  them,  taking  care  to  adduce  such  only  as  shall 
be  best  suited  to  our  present  purpose. 

The  institution  of  chivalry  had  not  its  origin  in  the  Crusades.  It 
was  known  in  Europe  at  an  earlier  period  in  the  eleventh  century, 
although  some  have  professed  to  find  traces  of  its  antiquity  in  the 
era  of  Charlemagne,  and  even  in  the  writings  of  Tacitus.  It 
would  be  useless  for  us  to  enter  into  the  discussion,  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  establishment.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  observe,  that 
it  existed  previous  to  the  times  of  which  we  are  writing,  and  that, 
from  the  very  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  received  a  con- 
siderable accession  of  public  favour  during  the  period  of  the 
Crusades.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  are  here  about  to  ad- 
vocate the  absurd  conceits  and  fantastic  frivolities,  which  but  too 
often  accompanied  this  institution;  much  less  would  we  be  consi- 
dered the  grave  apologists  of  that  remnant  of  barbarism,  not  yet 
utterly  banished  from  our  land,  which  to  expiate  some  doubtful 
infraction  of  a  code  of  honour  purely  imagmary,  dares  bid  de- 
fiance to  those  immutable  laws  which,  ratified  and  confirmed  in 
heaven,  have  been  adopted  by  every  civilized  community  upon 
earth.  By  no  means  would  we  thus  outrage  public  taste  or 
manners ;  in  return,  however,  let  us  claim  from  the  reader  that  he 
will  not  suffer  his  prejudice  so  far  to  cloud  his  reason,  as  to  hold 
him  in  bondage  to  a  word,  or  induce  him  to  consider  as  necessary 
parts  of  a  system,  the  abuses  which  have  grown  out  of  it,  although 
in  no  way  originally  allied  to  the  system  itself. 

With  this  caution,  we  will  proceed  to  give  instances  of  the  great 
benefits  derived  to  Europe  from  this  institution.  In  the  first  place 
we  may  consider  it  as  partaking  of  a  two-fold  character:  we  may 
behold  in  it  a  Seminary  for  virtue  and  a  School  of  prowess.  Bred  up 
in  the  halls  of  some  valiant  knight,  the  youthful  aspirant  to  heroic 
fame,  was  early  educated  in  the  discipline  of  moral  virtue,  no  less 
than  in  the  practice  of  those  arts  of  war  in  wh*ch  he  was  hereafter 
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destined  to  distinguish  himself.  Passing  through  the  successive 
ranks  of  page  and  squire,  he  became  acquainted,  by  his  attendance 
upon  his  lord,  with  the  respect  due  to  his  character,  and  saw  in 
him  a  model  by  which  to  frame  his  future  conduct ;  whilst  the 
high-bred  gentlewomen  who  frequented  the  castle  inspired  him 
with  emulation,  not  only  by  provoking  him  to  success  in  the 
laborious  exercises  of  his  profession,  but  by  netting  him  an  ex- 
ample in  their  own  persons  of  the  courtesy  which  all  had  a  right 
to  expect  from  him,  and  of  that  virtue  by  which  alone  their  good 
graces  were  to  be  secured.  He  was,  moreover,  to  select  from  the 
most  noble,  virtuous,  and  handsome  ladies  of  the  court,  one  whom 
be  was  to  revere  with  profound  respect,  and  to  serve  with  devoted 
attachment,  who  was  to  be  the  mirror  of  his  secret  soul,  and  to 
whom  he  was  to  refer  every  thought,  sentiment,  and  action.  Her 
will  was  to  be  his  law,  but  her  virtue  was  the  guarantee  that  she 
would  impose  nothing  inconsistent  with  his  honour.  All  this 
Diay,  in  the  present  age,  sound  strange  and  romantic ;  and  so  un- 
doubtedly it  was,  but  we  must  beware  of  judging  the  manners  and 
customs  of  one  age  by  those  of  another ;  at  all  events  we  must  not 
omit  to  observe  the  admirable  stroke  of  policy  which  originated 
this  compact,  for  thus  was  formed  that  nobleness  of  character, 
which  must  necessarily  have  resulted  from  the  combination  of  the 
fine  sensibility  and  tender  sympathies  of  the  woman,  with  the 
heroic  courage  and  sterner  virtues  of  the  man. 

Thus  trained  alike  for  goodness  and  for  glory,  the  squire,  at  fitting 
opportunity,  was  honoured  with  the  dignity  of  knighthood,  and  in 
this  new  rank  was  sent  forth  into  the  world  to  exhibit  those  qualities 
of  body  and  mind,  which  he  had  learnt  in  his  inferior  capacities. 
The  forms  of  religion,  which  wei*e  called  in  to  sanctify  his  initia- 
tion into  the  mysteries  of  chilvalry,  were  performed  with  increased 
ceremony  at  his  institution  ;  and  if  we  cannot  believe  that  in  all  cases 
these  ordinances  were  the  marks  of  a  sincere  and  devoted  spirit,  we 
most  at  least  acknowledge,  that  even  a  recognition  of  Christian 
doctrine  was  in  that  age  no  mean  advantage.  It  may  possibly  be  ob- 
jected that  military  enthusiasm,  which  had  been  the  atmosphere  in 
which  these  knights  had  been  educated,  must  have  been  productive  of 
eivil  contests,  and  thus  have  endangered  the  safety  of  the  state,  and 
that  their  pride  would  not  have  permitted  them  to  have  relin- 
quished their  quarrels,  until  they  had  terminated  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  ruin  of  the  vanquished  party.  To  this  we  make  answer, 
that  these  seeming  disadvantages  were  either  by  accident  or  design, 
partially  obviated  in  the  very  institution  of  chivalry  itself.  ''  These 
mconveniences,"  says  M.  de  St.  Palaye,  in  his  admirable  Me- 
moirs of  Ancient  Chivalry,  "  were  prevented  by  the  societies  or  fra 
temities  of  arms,  formed  among  the  children  of  knights;  and 
those  knights  who  encouraged  them,  were  considered  as  so  many 
fathers  ot  families,  and  these  as  their  common  children.  But  this 
association  was  more  visible,  and  still  stronger,   between  those 
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knights  who  became   friends   or  brothers  in   arms.      A  mutual 
esteem  and  confidence  gave   birth  to  these  engagements.    Those 
who  were  often  in  the  same  expeditions,  conceived  for  each  other 
that  tender  inclination  which  a  virtuous  heart  never  fails  to  possess, 
when  it  meets  with    virtues  similar  to  its  own.    To  confirm  these 
bonds  of  love,  they  engaged  in  many  high  enterprizes,  and  swore 
to  partake  equally  in  the  labours  and  the  glory^  the  danger  and 
the  profits  of  them,  and  never  to  abandon  each  other."     And  to 
the  same  purport  Brantome  remarks,  that  ''  brothers  of  the  same 
order  could  never  challenge  each  other,  without  the  permission  of 
the  king,"  and  he  introduces  as  an   instance  of  the  mutual  good 
feeling  which  subsisted  between  these  companions  in  arms,  **  that 
the  Marechal  de  Gie,  who   was  condemned  to   death,  received  a 
pardon  from  the  king,  because  he  considered  him  as  his  brother, 
naving  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood.'*     And  the 
author  of  the  same  interesting  Memoirs,  from  whom  we  have  just 
made  a  quotation,  adds  in  a  subsequent  page:    " These  military 
fraternities   gave    to  particular    lords  the  means  of   engaging    in 
enter  prizes  worthy  of  the  most  powerful  sovereigns ;  but  it  was 
always  with  the  knowledge  and  authority  of  that  monarch  whose 
subjects  they  were.  When  war  did  not  retain  them  in  his  immediate 
service,  they  associated  together  to  clear  a  province  of  the  robbers 
or  enemies  that  infested  it ;  to  deliver  distant  nations,  who  groaue 
under  the  yoke  of  the  infidels  ;  to  revenge  an  oppressed  prince,  or 
to  dethrone  a  usurper."     And  as  a  still  further  preventive  of  these 
evils,  pride  and  vain  glory  were  by  the  laws  of  chivalry  to  form  no 
part  of  the  character  of  a  true   knight,  nor  was  victory  to  be 
sought  by  him,  as  a  means  of  crushing  a  rival,  or  of  insulting  a 
foe.     In  the  tournament  it  was  no  uncommon  occuiTcnce  for  the 
victor  to  condole  with  the  vanquished,  and  to  impute  the  issue  of 
the  contest,  not  to  superiority  of  skill,  or  prowess,  but  to  the  will  of 
a  Higher  Power,  which  might  in  the  next  engagement  crown  him 
with  success;  and   even  in  the  excitement  consequent  upon  the 
array  of  contending  armies,  the  same  feelings  of  humanity  and 
tenderness  were  most  scrupulously  observed.  Bravery  honoured  the 
brave ;  nor  do  we  think  that  we  claim  too  much  for  the  institution 
when  we  ascribe  to  its  influence  the  noble  and  generous  treatment 
of  captives,  which  exhibits  the  difference  between  the  practice  of 
ancient  and  modern  warfare,  in  a  manner  no  less  remarkable  than 
the   alteration   introduced   into  its    tactics   by   the  discovery    of 
gunpowder. 

But  again,  in  the  absence  of  settled  law,  it  was  matter  of  no 
small  importance  that  the  oppressor  was  deterred  from  wrong  by 
the  assurance  that  injured  innocence  would  never  sue  in  vain  for  a 
champion,  and  that  the  rights  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan  were 
sacred  in  the  honour  and  integrity  of  knighthood,  and  by  it  would 
be  as  surely  defended.  To  alleviate  misfortune  was  its  highest 
privilege,  to  succour  misery  its  noblest  aim,  and  in  any  instance  to 
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refuse  assistance  to  virtue  in  distress,  was  as  sure  a  mark  of  a 
recreant  knight  as  misconduct  in  the  tournament,  or  cowardice  in 
the  battle.  And  thus  it  would  happen  that  a  state,  in  the  hour  of 
its  danger,  would  ever  have  at  its  control  a  band  of  warriors  ready 
for  its  defence,  strong,  not  only  in  manly  prowess  and  experience 
in  arms,  but  in  the  discipline  of  moral  principle ;  for  reason  infers 
the  fact,  and  history  records  it,  that  a  commonwealth  can  have  no 
greater  security  for  its  final  destiny  than  in  the  virtue  of  its  defend- 
ers, and  there  the  men  are  always  the  least  profligate  where  the 
women  are  the  most  respected. 

We  have  enumerated  some  of  the  benefits  which  we  conceive 
resulted  to  Europe  from  the  institution  of  chivalry,  and  its  promo- 
tion during  the  period  of  the  Crusades ;  but  we  are  not  so  ena- 
moured of  the  subject,  as  to  be  unwilling  to  confess,  that  it  was 
attended  in  some  cases  with  pernicious  consequences;  much  less 
do  we  desire  to  deny  its  subsequent  abuses,  which,  gradually  in- 
creasing, at  length  rose  to  so  prodigious  a  height,  as  finally  to 
terminate  in  its  extinction : — 

'*  Sic  omnia  fatis 
In  pejus  ruere  ac  retro  sublapsa  referri.'* 

It  may  be  that  we  have  no  cause  to  regret  the  ruin  of  Chivalry  ; 
we  cannot,  however,  but  be  sensible  that  it  accomplished  its  pur- 
pose and  fulfilled  its  end  ;  and  though  its  age  is  now  gone,  and  we 
speak  of  it  as  of  a  thing  that  is  passed,  the  sentiments  which  it 
inspired  still  remain,  and  are  to  oe  traced  in  the  elegant  refine- 
ments of  domestic  life,  and  more  especially  in  that  happy  medium 
between  restraint  and  licentiousness,  which,  perhaps,  may  be  consi- 
dered the  principal  characteristic  which  marks  the  intercourse  of 
most  of  the  polished  societies  of  modern  Europe. 

In  the  second  place,  we  are  to  observe  that  liberty,  whose  very 
name  was  almost  unknown  in  Europe,  received  during  the  period  of 
the  Crusades,  from  circumstances  which  we  are  ready  to  admit  were 
purely  accidental,  an  unavoidable  accession  to  its  strength.  So 
clearly  does  this  fact  appear  in  connexion  with  the  Crusades,  that 
even  the  mind  of  Gibbon,  prone  as  we  have  seen  it  to  have  been  to 
disparage  these  holy  wars,  now  seems  to  grow  warm  with  the  sub- 
ject, and  gives  vent  to  its  feelings  in  a  passage  which  appears  to 
us  of  such  exquisite  beauty,  that  we  cannot  forbear  transcribing 
the  whole,  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader. 

^*  In  one  respect,"  says  he,  ''  I  can  indeed  perceive  the  accidental 
operation  of  the  Crusades,  not  so  much  in  producing  a  benefit  as 
removing  an  evil.  The  larger  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe 
were  chained  to. the  soil,  without  freedom,  or  property,  or  know- 
ledge ;  and  the  two  orders  of  ecclesiastics  and  nobles,  whose  num- 
bers were  comparatively  small,  alone  deserved  the  name  of  citizens 
and  men.     This  oppressive  system  was  supported  by  the  arts  of 
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the  clergy  and  the  swords  of  the  barons.  The  authority  of  the 
priests  operated  in  the  darker  ages  as  a  salutary  antidote ;  they 
prevented  the  total  extinction  of  letters^  mitigated  the  fierceness  of 
the  times ;  sheltered  the  poor  and  defenceless^  and  preserved  or 
revived  the  peace  and  order  of  civil  society.  But  the  independeDce, 
rapine,  and  discord  of  the  feudal  lords  were  unmixed  with  any 
semblance  of  good ;  and  every  hope  of  industry  and  improvement 
was  crushed  by  the  iron  weight  of  the  martial  aristocracy.  Among 
the  causes  that  undermined  that  Gothic  edifice,  a  conspicuous 
place  must  be  allowed  to  the  Crusades.  The  estates  of  the  barons 
were  dissipated,  and  their  race  was  often  extinguished  in  these 
costly  and  perilous  expeditions.  Their  poverty  extorted  from  their 
pride  those  charters  of  freedom  which  unlocked  the  fetters  of  the 
slave,  secured  the  farm  of  the  peasant  and  the  shop  of  the  arti- 
ficer, and  gradually  restored  a  substance  and  a  soul  to  the  roost 
numerous  and  useful  part  of  the  community.  The  conflagration 
which  destroyed  the  tall  and  barren  trees  of  the  forest,  gave  air  and 
scope  to  the  vegetation  of  the  smaller  and  nutritive  plants  of  the 
soil." 

Well  may  we  ask,  if  this  is  the  language  of  a  man  who  could 
decry  the  Crusades?  of  one  who,  but  a  few  lines  above,  could  deli- 
berately give  it  as  his  opinion,  that  they  had  '^  checked,  rather  than 
forwarded,  the  maturity  of  Europe  ?  What !  was  it  nothing,  that  it 
was  released  from  the  iron  grasp  of  power  ? — from  the  dominion  of 
heartless  and  unfeeling  masters,  who,  provided  they  could  continue 
the  system  of  slavery,  cared  nothing  for  the  moral  or  social  im- 
provement of  those  who  served  them  ?  Was  it  not,  we  might 
almost  say,  sufficient  to  counterbalance  every  human  disadvantage, 
that  the  strongholds  in  which  cruelty  and  tyranny  had  so  lone 
revelled  with  undisputed  sway  were  now  to  crumble  into  dust ; 
Nor  was  this  only  the  removal  of  an  evil,  it  was  the  production 
of  a  benefit;  for  the  site  which  had  been  occupied  by  those  edifices 
of  barbarism,  was  no  sooner  cleared  fi*om  the  ruins,  than  there  was 
laid  the  first  stone  of  a  temple,  which,  rising  slowly  through  suc- 
cessive disappointments,  at  length  pi-esented  itself  to  the  world  as 
dedicated  to  the  genius  of  Liberty,  in  which  for  ever  she  waste 
reign  triumphant.  In  what  way  then  did  she  propose  to  dispense 
to  the  nations  her  choicest  blessings  ?  Was  it  through  the  medium 
of  the  high-sounding  title  of  democracy,  as  the  form  of  govern- 
ment apparently  the  most  consistent  with  nature  and  with  reason  ? 
—was  it  through  the  veneration  which  we  are  accustomed  to  pay  to 
aristocracy,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  as  the  government  of  the 
best  men  ? — or  was  it  by  the  rule  of  one,  not  a  despotism,  not  a 
tyranny,  but  a  monarchy  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word  ? 
It  is  indeed  easy  to  perceive,  that  each  of  these  forms  have  their 
advantages;  in  democracy  we  find  rectitude  of  purpose;  in  aris- 
tocracy, the  wisest  counsel;  while  to  monarchy  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  ascribing  promptness  of  execution.     But  it  was  neither  of  the 
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former  that  Liberty  selected  as  her  handmaid.  She  cast  her  eyes 
upon  monarchy  as  on  one  imbued  with  a  kindred  spirit,  whose  pre- 
tensions gave  promise  that  she  would,  in  the  course  of  events,  prove 
herself  a  fitting  instrument  for  carrying  into  effect  the  benefits 
which  she  had  determined  to  bestow  upon  mankind ;  and  truly,  on 
consideration,  it  will  be  found  that  in  monarchy  alone  consist  the 
true  principles  of  just  government;  for  from  monarchy  alone  we 
can  expect  protection,  for  in  monarchy  alone  we  can  look  for 
stability. 

But  we  roust  not  dilate  further  upon  this  topic ;  as  Englishmen, 
however,  it  becomes  us  to  extol  the  wisdom  oi  our  forefathers,  who 
have  handed  down  to  us,  through  successive  generations,  a  polity 
at  once  the  noblest  and  the  best,  which  commingling  the  advan- 
tages of  each  form  of  government,  has  infused  not  the  inconveni- 
ences of  any  ;  which  permits  not  the  rule  of  a  despot,  nor  the  laws 
of  anoligarchal  faction,  nor  that  tyranny — the  worst  of  its  species-* 
the  tyranny  of  a  mob.  But  in  feeling  gratitude  for  benefits  thus 
received,  let  us  never  forget  that  we  owe  it  no  less  to  the  memo- 
ries of  our  ancestors,  than  to  the  hopes  of  the  rising  generation, 
that  we  deliver  into  their  hands  the  sacred  trust  committed  to 
our  chaise,  improved,  rather  than  impaired — a  constitution  founded 
on  principles  of  exquisite  policy,  though  the  possibility  of  its  exis- 
tence seemed  to  Cicero  a  problem,  and  to  Tacitus  an  absurdity. 

But,  again,  the  cause  of  literature  was  indebted  to  the  Crusades 
for  benefits  which  otherwise  it  might  have  lost  for  ever.  The 
correspondence  which  by  their  means  was  established  with  Con- 
stantinople, introduced  the  nations  of  the  West  to  those  sources  of 
knowledge,  which  had  so  long  been  hidden  from  their  view,  and  a 
key  was  thus  furnished  which  could  unlock  the  storehouse,  iu 
which  were  deposited  the  precious  relics  of  classic  antiquity.  To 
this  cause  we  may  attribute  the  circulation  of  a  purer  version  of 
the  writings  of  the  Stagirite,  in  lieu  of  that  "  barbarous  Aristotle" 
which  had  been  received  from  the  Jews  and  Moors  of  Andalusia, 
and  had  been  the  '^ oracle  of  the  western  Universities;"  and, 
tliongh  by  some  it  has  been  doubted  whether  learning  had  any 
reason  to  congratulate  itself  upon  this  discovery,  we  unhesita- 
tingly affirm,  that  had  half  the  time  and  half  the  ingenuity  which 
has  been  employed  in  calumniating  the  writer,  been  expended  in 
studying  the  work,  there  might  have  been  less  censorious  critics — 
there  would  certainly  have  been  wiser  philosophers,  there  would 
probably  have  been  better  men.  But  it  was  not  alone  from  the 
metropolis  of  the  East  that  the  learning  of  Europe  received  its 
regenerating  power.  The  sun  of  science,  which  had  shone  with 
such  resplendent  brightness  during  the  empire  of  the  Caliphs,  was 
DOW  just  sinking  into  the  dim  twilight  of  obscurity;  but  ere  it 
was  finally  extinguished  in  the  murky  gloom  of  midnight  darkness, 
it  shed  one  ray  of  its  expiring  glories  upon  the  Western  horizon. 
Hence,  amongst  almost  innumerable  benefits,  may  be  mentioned 
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the  introdaction  of  the  rudiments  of  mathematics*  and  the  inventtoa 
of  figures,  without  which  commerce  must  have  been  a  cipher,  and 
trade  a  blank:  nor  should  it  ever  be  forgotten,  in  a  review  of 
the  practical  results  of  the  Holy  Wars,  that  through  the  same  chan- 
nel flowed  the  knowledge  of  the  healing  qualities  of  particular 
drugs,  which  gave  birth  to  a  new  profession,  whose  members  have 
been  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  high-bi^d  aristocrat,  or  the  glowing  patriot,  or 
the  man  of  letters  that  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Crusades. 
To  them  the  merchant  must  in  part  ascribe  his  importance,  the 
manufacturer  his  opulence,  and  the  artizan  his  employment.  In  a 
rude  and  savage  state,  commerce,  in  any  extended  sense  of  the 
word,  must  be  unknown,  because  man's  wants  are  but  few,  and 
those  easily  supplied  from  the  produce  at  hand ;  but  when  society 
assumes  a  new  form,  and  clothes  itself  with  new  ideas,  when 
thought  expands  and  intellect  dilates,  what  before  was  abundance 
now  seems  scarcely  sufliciency ;  and  the  mind,  no  longerconfining 
its  desires  within  the  boundaries  which  nature  or  local  circumstances 
may  have  prescribed,  embraces  in  its  view  the  commodities  of  dis- 
tant regions,  which  may  create  fresh  sources  of  enjoyment  and 
originate  new  objects  of  ambition.  This  is  nothing  more  than  ex- 
pressing in  other  words  the  common-place  observation,  that  an 
advancement  in  civilization  is  necessarily  connected  with,  and  ac- 
companied by  a  refinement  in  taste  and  an  increase  in  luxury. 

Now,  in  the  hasty  outlme  which  we  drew  above  of  the  progress 
of  civilization  in  Europe,  it  will  be  remembered  that  we  ascribed  to 
the  Crusades  a  considerable  share  in  its  production.  If  the  reader 
went  with  us  through  the  line  of  thought  which  we  there  pursued,  he 
can  have  no  great  difliculty  in  understanding  the  connexion  which, 
we  had  almostsaid,  necessarily  exists  between  the  three  progressive 
notionsof  civilization,  luxury,  and  commerce.  But  if  he  still  re- 
mains sceptical  of  the  chief  premises  upon  which  the  subsequent 
reasoning  must  depend,  he  may,  perhaps,  somewhat  relax  his 
incredulity  when  we  remind  him  that  the  appetites  of  men,  as  a 
general  rule,  are  stimulated  to  a  greater  degree  by  the  immediate 
presence  of  the  objects  which  excite  them,  than  when  brought 
to  remembrance  through  the  medium  of  the  other  senses. 

^'  Segniofl  irritant  animoa  dimisBS  per  aures, 
Quara  qufe  sunt  oculis  subiecta  ndelibus  et  quae, 
Ipse  sibi  tradit  spectator.'* 

Now  certain  as  is  this  principle  in  itself,  we  believe  that  it  can 
have  no  greater  degree  of  certainty  than  its  operation  upon  the  minds 
of  the  Crusaders.  Is  it  conceivable  that  it  should  never  have  oc- 
cured  to  any,  that  in  traversing  lands  better  cultivated  than  their 
own,  rich,  not  only  in  the  products  of  the  soil,  but  in  arts  and 
manufactures,  that  advantages  were  to  be  derived  from  the  expedi- 
tion other  than  those  which   its  origin  immediately  suggested  ? 
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Could  any  have  been  so  nnthinking,  even  in  that  age,  as  not  to  have 
observed  the  elegant  refinements  of  Cairo  and  Constantinople,  so 
superior  to  what  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  beholding  at  home  ? 
Could  fanaticism,  even  in  its  grosser  features  of  pride  and  cruelty, 
have  passed  with  heedless  apathy  the  splendid  monuments  of 
oriental  architecture,  like  him  of  whom  we  remember  to  have  read, 
who,  when  asked  by  his  sovereign,  after  a  continental  tour,  what  he 
thought  of  Rome,  unhesitatingly  replied,  that  he  had  passed  it  in 
the  night?  And  if  amidst  the  excitements  of  active  warfare  other 
feelings  might  have  occupied  the  mind,  was  it  at  any  rate  impro- 
bable that  during  the  tedium  of  an  uncertain  siege,  or  the  still 
greater  weariness  of  protracted  confinement,  that  many  might  have 
been  impressed  with  the  notion,  that  by  carrying  home  the  improve* 
ments  with  which  circumstances  had  made  them  acquainted,  they 
might  compensate  for  their  ill  success  in  the  attack,  or  their  failure 
in  the  battle  ? 

Nor  are  we  here  left  to  mere  conjecture,  though  even  if  we  were, 
it  is  so  assimilated  to  probability  as  to  be  well  worthy  of  attentive 
consideration ;  but  history,  in  its  most  conspicious  characters,  bears 
no  doubtful  testimony  to  the  truth  of  our  assertion.  In  its  pages 
we  are  informed  that  windmills,  which  were  first  used  in  the  dry 
country  of  Asia  Minor,  and  whose  inventors  may  truly,  as  Gibbon 
bag  remarked,  be  reckoned  amongst  the  benefactors  of  mankind, 
were  early  in  the  twelfth  century  erected  in  Normandy  ;  that  Sara- 
cen stuSs,  of  silk,  woollen,  and  linen  were  soon  appreciated  and 
improved  in  Europe ;  that  the  mode  of  working  metals  at  Damascus 
became  everywhere  celebrated  ;  and  that  from  Tripoli,  in  Syria,  was 
brought,  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  invaluable 
luxury  of  the  sugar-cane,  which  was  subsequently  conveyed  to  the 
West  India  plantations ;  and  thus,  by  a  paradox,  only  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  supposition  of  a  Providential  agency  presiding  over 
human  events,  there  were  introduced  by  the  crusaders  the  bless- 
ings of  peace,  through  those  very  means  with  which  the  arts  of  war 
had  made  them  familiar. 

Yet  once  again  let  us  observe  that  the  advantages  resulting  from 
commercial  enterprize,  were  by  those  engaged  in  these  expeditions, 
not  only  conceived  in  theory,  but  its  practical  benefit  was  exten- 
sively apparent ;  for,  as  the  readers  of  history  will  remember,  many 
of  the  later  crusaders  took  their  departure  from  the  ports  of  the 
Adriatic,  where  the  opulence  of  the  '' merchant  princes"  must 
have  attracted  their  attention,  and  at  the  same  time  urged  them  by 
the  strongest  inducements,  both  in  fame  and  fortune,  to  vie  with 
those  whose  prudence  and  sagacity  had  been  already  exhibited  in 
securing  to  themselves,  whilst  they  might,  the  monopoly  of  Oriental 
traffic. 

But  it  becomes  us  Justly  to  consider  the  influence  exerted  upon 
religion  by  those  wars  which  have  assumed  its  sacred  name.  We 
cannot  but  be  sensible  that  we  are  here  treading  upon  tender 
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ground,  and  that,  whatever  course  our  remarks  may  take,  we 
shall  have  to  encounter  the  prejudice  of  the  reader,  according  to 
that  view  of  the  subject  to  which  his  religious  opinions  may 
incline  him  :  nevertheless,  after  mature  deliberation,  candour  cooi- 
pels  us  to  confess,  that  we  see  cogent  reasons  for  adopting  the 
conclusion,  that  the  cause  of  religion  received  much  ultimate 
benefit  from  the  Crusades.  To  prevent  misconception,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  add,  that  we  confine  the  term  as  before  to  the  expedi- 
tions against  the  infidels  in  Asia,  excluding  all  reference  in  our 
remarks  to  the  persecutions  which,  under  that  name,  were  directed 
by  the  papal  power  against  those  Christians  that  resisted  its  extra- 
vagant pretensions.  £ven  with  this  caution,  we  cannot  conceal 
from  ourselves  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  escape  censure.  We 
shall  he  told  that,  though  superetition  may  have  been  fostered 
through  the  kindred  influence  of  these  Holy  Wars,  that  superstition 
is  not  religion,  but  that  it  differs  very  widely  from  it.  We  caa 
indeed,  readily  imagine,  that  sorely  must  the  spirit  of  religion  have 
been  chafed,  when  she  saw  her  fair  form  and  comely  proportions 
caricatured  and  distorted  ;  that,  with  regret,  she  must  have  looked 
back  to  the  pure  times  of  apostolic  simplicity,  and  contrasted 
them  with  an  age,  when  to  conform  practice  to  principle  being 
found  inconvenient,  an  easy  compromise  was  effected,  by  conform- 
ing principle  to  practice ;  and  that  often,  like  the  fabled  deity  of 
paganism,  she  spread  her  wings,  as  though  determined  to  soar  into 
nobler  regions,  and  no  longer  to  remain  a  passive  spectator  of  the 
scorn  with  which  she  was  treated,  and  of  the  indignities  which 
she  suffered.  Albeit,  we  accord  but  a  partial  assent  to  the  objec- 
tion of  our  opponent,  for  it  seems  to  contend  for  what  we  all  admit, 
that  God  can  work  by  miracles,  whilst  it  apparently  denies  what 
we  sincerely  believe,  that  He  ordinarily  works  by  means. 

Without  encroaching  on  the  Divine  prerogative,  or  penetrating 
the  secrets  of  Omniscience,  we  remark,  that  from  the  analogy 
observable  in  its  dealings  with  the  affairs  of  men,  we  are  justified 
in  the  belief  that  an  Intelligence,  to  whom  "  one  day  is  as  a  thou* 
sand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day,*'  may,  and  often 
does  ordain,  that  the  punishment  of  one  generation  shall  be  a 
blessing  to  another ;  and  this  is  what  we  mean,  when  we  assert, 
that,  under  certain  circumstances,  even  superstition  may  be  favour- 
able to  religion ;  and  the  reader  will  please  to  observe,  that  we 
have  not  shifted  our  argument,  for  we  expressly  wished  it  to  be 
understood  that  the  benefit  to  which  we  alluded  was  ultimate 
and  prospective.  In  this  sense  we  may  speak  of  superstition  as 
a  casket,  in  which  was  encased  the  jewel  of  truth,  which  under 
other  circumstances,  humanly  speaking,  would  have  been  lost  or 
tarnished  by  the  rude  hands  of  a  world  unworthy  of  it ;  or,  to 
adopt  the  metaphor  more  commonly  in  use  to  exhibit  the  same 
idea,  it  was  an  ark,  which,  charged  with  a  precious  cargo  and 
steered  by  an  invisible  hand,  bore  triumphantly,  over  the  whelm- 
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log  billows  of  a  boisterous  ocean,  religion  '^  pure  and  undefiled/* 
UDtil  such  time  as  in  the  due  order  of  events  it  was  destined, 
like  the  family  of  old,  to  issue  forth  from  its  vessel  of  security, 
to  regain  its  lost  possession,  and  bless  the  earth  with  its  increase. 

It  was  here  our  intention  to  have  brought  our  remarks  to  a  con- 
clusion, but  it  occurs  to  us  that,  as  the  Roman  historian  con- 
gratulates his  countrymen  upon  the  dawning  of  the  first  day  of 
uberty  being  undisturbed  by  the  storms  of  the  tribuneship,  so  in  like 
manner  we  should  remind  our  readers  that,  amongst  the  multi- 
farious benefits  which  we  have  seen  reason  to  ascribe  to  the 
influence  of  the  Crusades,  they  should  not  esteem  it  the  least, 
that  the  march  of  improvement  was  unimpeded  by  the  contend* 
iog  claims  of  rival  chieftains,  or  the  unseasonable  outbreaks  of 
popular  violence;  and  that  the  energies  of  those  who  would  have 
nourished  the  spirit  of  faction  were  actively  employed  abroad,  at 
a  period  when  their  presence  at  home  would  only  have  been 
prejudicial. 

In  fine,  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  what  we  have  here 
advanced  with  respect  to  the  origin  and  efiects  of  these  wars,  which 
have  excited  the  curiosity,  puzzled  the  sagacity,  and  exercised  the 
wisdom  of  every  age,  from  their  own  to  the  present,  has  not  been 
conceived  in  a  spirit  of  contradiction,  or  offered  to  the  reader  as  a 
dogma,  from  which  there  can  be  no  appeal.  We  trust  also  that  we 
may  fairly  acquit  ourselves  of  that  petty  vanity  incident  to  petty 
minds,  which,  mistaking  pride  for  genius,  and  stubbornness  for  spirit, 
strikes  out  into  pathways  of  its  own,  which  are  generally  found  to 
be  as  fallacious,  as  the  reasons  which  dictated  their  adoption  dis- 
ingenuous. Our  object  has  been  solely  to  originate  inquiry,  and 
by  so  doing  to  elicit  truth,  lest  by  an  unhesitating  acquiescence  in 
certain  habits  of  thought  and  feeling,  we  shall  have  no  better 
authority  on  which  to  rest  their  foundation  than  their  antiquity ; 
aud  thus  opinion,  to  adopt  the  language  of  a  distinguished  modern 
philosopher,  may  **  owe  its  title  of  established  only  to  the  per*- 
petuity  of  error/' 


THE  BARON  OF   PUFFENDORF. 
(a  batibb.) 
A.  o.  1900. 


HE  Baron  of  PufTendorf  vented 

a  groan 
As  he  gazed  on   tbe  beautiful 
Eau  de  Cologne 
From  his  lofty  chateau, 
For  he  felt  but  so  bo— 
His  stock,  peradventure,  of  spi- 
rits, was  low, 
Or,  perhaps,  lay  in  bond 
In  the  Docks  of  DeBpond, — 
But  he  reckoned  himself,  some 

particular  star 
Had  reduced  such  stock  so  much 

below  par. 
Thus  murmured  the  Baron: — 
"LikeTimon"  I'd  fly 
To  some  watering-place. 
Where  unknown  is  my  lace» 
ly  chateau  all  my  creditors  lie. 
■arch  had  ever 
:y  and  clever 
ind  his  person  and  palace — no 

:rmined  to  stay, 
ep  wstch  without  pay. 
ss,  if  the  clerk  of  tbe  weather 
prove  rieht, 
Tbe  clouds  will  astonish  their  jackets  to-night!" 

Like  an  Augur  of  old,  did  the  Baron  divine. 

For  a  cloud  to  the  earth  discbaived  its  debt; 
And  his  duns,  though  they  lov'd  the  Rhenish  wine. 
Were  not  at  all  fond  of  "  heavy  wet." 
Each  patron  saint 
In  tbe  calendar  quaint, 
They  invoked,  and  they  vowed  many  gallons  of  paint 

*  Timon  of  Athens  ia  hen  alluded  to. 
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For  the  use  of  the  yiigin  in  holy  Cologne, 
And  pipe-clay  (ad  lib.)  for  each  reveraiced  bone. 
If  Aoster*  would  graciously  leave  them  alone : — 
But  the  obdurate  God 
Still  astonish'd  the  Bod, —  ^ ; 
And  anon  the  tall  trees 
(Beine  moved  by  the  breeze, 
£*en  to  tears,)  snoVrd  down  such  tremendous  emotion, 
That  the  Duns  fled  in  rout  from  the  umbrageous  lotion. 

The  Baron  laughed  loud 

At  the  fast  flying  crowd, 
For  he  felt  somewhat  calmer : 

And  then  to  the  Virgin 

Protecting  his  person, 
Two  candlesticks  promised — the  ^^ patented  Palmer;" 

For  promises  cost 

But  a  breath  at  the  most — 
And,  moreover,  the  Baron  had  heard  of  a  bill 
Which  he  hop*d  would  come  over  to  Germany  still— 

A  Brough'm  sweeping  act. 

That  was  carried  intact 
For  protection  of  swindlers ;  he  knew  'twas  a  fact ; 
And  he  fondly  expected  his  king  would  enact 

Some  law  of  the  sort ; — 

('Twas  much  wanted  at  court,) 
That  his  pride  might  not  thus  be  incessantly  racked. 

To  his  chamber  below 

Did  he  eo. — 
But,  reader,  methmks,  it  might  please  ye  to  know 
The  cause  of  the  Baron  of  PuffendorTs  woe: 

Left  early  the  lord 

Of  domains,  and  a  hoard, 
Of  hard  cash,  and  the  ioys  which  attend  it. 

No  friends  did  he  need 

Of  the  lickspittle  breed 
All  hot  to  assist  him  to  spend  it : 

But  now  those  oase  sinners 

(So  prone  to  good  dinners) 
Neglected  the  halls  where  they  formerly  fed, 
And  decidedlv  thought  that  the  man  was  ill  bred. 

To  be  sure,  when  they  quitted, 

All  very  much  pitied 

One  clearly  half-witted. 
To  do  them  bare  justice,  perchance  the  shrewd  elves 
Dreaded  PuffendorTs  duns  might  look  after  themselves : — 

But  lest  I  should  bore  ye, 

I'll  on  with  my  story : — 
The  Baron  of  Puffendorf  sat  on  his  stool. 
O'er  his  fifteenth  rummer  of  whisky  toddy, 

•  «  Auster*"— God  of  Rain,  as  weU  as  •*  the  South  Wind.'* 
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And  he  hiccapp'd,  ^^Thou^  mine  be  tbe  head  of  a  fool, 
Tie  attachcNi  hj  warm  ties- Co  a  '  Heavenly  body/ 
If  my  Caput  be  lieht^ 
I  could  dance  all  tne  night  \ 
After  all  'tis  the  tail  of  the  Comet  that's  bright" 
Then  he  seized  on  the  bottky 
But,  alas !  the  sttm  lottle    . 
Of  spirit  was  gone  ('ds  supposed)  yift  throttle, 
And  the  Baron  felt  clearly  the  fifteenth  <'  Oo/'« 
From  the  crown  of  his  h^  to  the  tip  of  his  toe. 

# 

How  fleet  is  the  chanee  from  gay  to  grave, 

£*en  Pufiendorf  did  begin  to  vapour : 
^^  T'will  soon  be  mom^  when  1*11  have  to  shave. 

And  my  skin  is  as  thin  as  silver  paper : 
I'm  not  like  the  rest 
Of  the  world,  but  oppressed, 

An  unfortunate  spit  of  a  dog  at  the  best ; 
But  the  time  will  arrive  (as  soon  it  must) 
To  resi^  my  breath,  and  come  down  with  my  dust : 
'Twould  comfort  me  much  if  my  final  kick 
Could  exhaust  its  force  on  that  knave.  Old  Nick/' 

The  iron-ical  tongue  of  Time  toll'd  "  One  " 

As  a  shriek  arose  on  the  driving  gale ; 
Quoth  the  Baron — '^  I  never  was  given  to  pun. 
But  'ecod  the  sound's  very  like  a  wail/' — 

But  a  groan 

Changed  his  tone. 
There's  somethmg  decidedly  queer  in  a  moan. 
When  moreover  one  thinks  that  one's  sitting  alone 

In  tbe  silence  of  night, 

'Tis  enough  to  afilright, 
And  no  one  to  call  too,  to  bring  ye  a  light. 
Now  although  Baron  Puff  was  a  valorous  wight, 
(And  heldquaint  Mbs  Martineau  quite  in  the  right,) 

He  disliked  second  si^ht, 

As  perhaps  now  he  might ; 
Yet  his  rustv  toledo  he  drew  fixxua  his  scabbard, 
And  concealing  the  weapon,  made  ready  to  stab  hard. 

But  nought  broke  the  silence  profound : 

Perchance  'twas  a  dastard  game-beater, 
Or  a  watch  that  struck  up  on  his  '^  round"— 
A  watch  that  was  not  a  repeater. 

The  Baron  arose,  but  maugre  crane 
To  hold  him  up,  sat  down  again. 
For  though  the  fifteenth  '•Go"  was  drv, 
His  spirits  remained  by  a  head  too  high. 

*  ''Go"— A  word  used  at  taverns  to  express  a  ''certain  quantity.^ 
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With  labored  e0brt  to  look  wise, 
Thas  he  began  to  moralize : — 
^^  There  was  a  time  when  friends  by  scores 
Beseieed  my  hospitable  doors. 
Friends !  rather  Locosts,  that  each  bit 
Of  yerdore,  ere  they  rise  to  quit, 
Deyoar.     Oh  Puffendor^  thoa'st  been 
(Confess  thine  errors)  wondrous  green. 
Let  byffonos  be  bygones; — sound  sense 
Is  purchased  by  experience. 
Yet  wisdom's  self  would  &il  to  raise 
The  wind  in  these  degenerate  days. 
'Ecody  I  half  begin  to  feel, 
Twere  easier  &r  to  raise  the  De'iL" — 
A  thondep-stroke 
The  silence  broke. 
Succeeded  by  a  cloud  of  smoke ; 
And  Zfluniel  red 
From  heel  to  head, 
Peered  from  the  old  Freizchutz  yermillion  cloak, 
And  thus  the  jocular  yeteran  spoke : 
**  My  son,  'tis  admitted  I  smell  of  coke 
That  my  breath  of  the  perfume  of  rose  is  not — 
That  my  temper,  perchance,  is  a  trifle  hot. 
Yet  learn,  tho  with  cdl  these  eyils  tainted. 
The  deyil  is  neyer  so  black  as  he's  painted. 
For  instance,  I'm  eyer  in  heakhy  glow. 
My  time  (beine  occupied)  quiduy  passes. 
And  my  range  of  acquamtance  (you  perhaps  think  low) 
I  assure  ye,  extends  to  the  upper  classes. 
I'ye  troops  of  friends 
At  my  fingers'  ends — 
Kings,  Lords,  Ladies,  Lads  and  Lasses. 

Poor  Pufiendorfs  tongue 

To  its  palate  clung. 
And  felt  as  dry  fully  as  beef  that's  hung; 

But  he  cloaked  his  fright 

As  well  as  he  mieht, 
And  dedared  the  red  gentkman  quite  in  the  right. 

« 

His  majesty  heeded 

Him  not,  but  proceeded—- 
^  I  know  your  grieyance  ere  'tis  stated, 
For  long  as  your  duns  haye  stopped.  Vie  waited. 
The  seryant  of  all,  I'm  here  ana  there ; 
The  world  requires  me  eyery  where. 
Your  wants  shall  be  supplied — my  price 
Is  but  a  nominal  sacrifice- 
Merely  your  sonl— but  first  'tis  fit 
That  ye  yisit  my  own  delightful  {Ht. 
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You  mortals  are  so  profane,  my  son, 
That  ye  journey  to  Orcus,  as  sheep  to  slaughter; 
No  carnage  ye  need,  so  I  leave  ye  alone ; 
And  Hudson  admits, 
To  my  coal-pits, 
No  passage  could  be  selected  shorter. 

There  '  George,'  my  auctioneer,  indites 

His  very  best  poetic  flights ; 

And  by  advertisement  mvites 

Mankind  to  con — descend  to  see 

My  warm,  congenial  snuggery. 

"  Behold ! 
Th'  abyss  that  leads  to  my  penfold — 

A  well-frequented  cavity ! 
I  levy  no  window-tax,  water-rate,  rent, 
And  nought  can  be  easier  than  the  descent ; 

Tliou'It  find  it  the  centre  of  gravity:" 

No  love  had  the  Baron 

For  Styx  or  for  Charon, 

But  losing  his  feet. 

He  was  forced  to  retreat. 
And  soon  the  quick  passage  produced  a  red  heat. 

From  a  station  at  last. 

Came  a  patent  hot  blast, 
'Twas  Cerberus'  voice,  whom  they  nearly  had  passed  ; 

But  he  rolled  self  and  chain 

Into  kennel  again. 
And  soon  did  the  Baron  obtain  a  good  notion 
Of  Tartarus  murky  and  Phlegethon's  ocean  ;  , 

With  dense  population,  moreover,  that  looked 
As  if  it  disliked  to  be  constantly  cooked. 

Remarked  the  De'il,  '^  In  my  dominions 
Commingle  shades  of  all  opinions; 
Peers,  peasants,  ministers  of  state, 
Many  of  which  your  world  called  great. 
Here  myriads  that  loved  to  see, 
In  print,  their  melting  charity. 
Now  burning  in  these  torrid  climes, 
Lament  those  (supplemental)  Times. 

In  yonder  deep  pit 

Representatives  sit— • 
Its  members  are  reckoned  tarnation  acute. 

They  never  sit  late 

Over  any  debate, 
or  bowie-knives  settle  each  point  in  dispute. 

That  *  House'  o'er  the  way. 

Ere  they  sin,  always  pray — 
His  Honor,  the  Speaker,  is  now  at  his  prayers  : 

Though  ancient  the  custom, 
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Twere  folly  to  trust  them — 
I  call  them  mj  precious  committee,  down  stairs. 

After  praying,  they  bother 

And  row  one  another, 
And  the  lie  (with  an  *  If)  often  fling  at  each  other — 
No  fhrther,  methinks,  can  the  force  of  abuse  go. 

All  laws  that  diey  make, 

They're  quite  ready  to  break, 
Should  pride  or  should  profit  advise  them  to  do  so. 
That  minister  there,  who  so  blandly  endures 
The  attack  of  the  *  Many'  for  sake  of  the  *  Pures,' 
Is  a  man  deeply  studied  in  *  General  letters,' 
An  advantage  he  claims  o'er  his  equab  and  betters. 
Just  now  his  ereat  noddle  is  full  of  alarms, 
For  a  dear  litue  bantling,  the  *  Sergeant-in-arms.* 

"  There  Patriots  ponder — Here  Government  clerks 
Find  refi^hing  relief  from  their  wonderful  works ; 

For  this  much  abused  crew, 

With  hard  *  nothing '  to  do, 
(Except  when  their  quarterly  pay  becomes  due,) 
Find  *  nothing'  -a  deuced  hard-task  to  get  through. 
I  believe  that  a  gallon  of  porter  or  two 
Each  consumed  in  the  day. 

Though  tibey  did  not  all  pay- 
But  then,  with  your  world,  'tis  the  usual  way. 

"  That  odd  phenomenon,  whose  long  hair 
Reminds  of  a  poodle  or  Polar  bear, 

Was  a  brilliant  blade 

In  political  trade; 
So  keen,  that  his  enemies  even  admitted. 
At  the  epoch  when  Gallia's  ground  he  quitted 
For  Orcus,  no  shadow  was  better  fitted : 
And  in  fact,  down  here,  we  none  of  us  know 
His  equal  at  cozening  friend  or  foe. 
Yon  dandy  Ghost,  with  the  whiskers  curled. 
He  badgered  about  in  the  upper  world 

With  such  cunning  art. 

That  my  Lord,  though  smart. 
Still  fancies  he  acted  the  princinal  part. 
A  valuable  piece  of  Talacre  coal, 
Doth  occupy  now  each  curious  soul. 

The  only  bit 

Ever  known  to  quit 

That  vaunted  pit. 
This  rare  black  diamond  is  understood 
To  bum  very  well  with  Alder-Wood. 
Dost  note  that  wight  m  the  Scottish  hose, 
With  cotton  umbrella  and  comical  nose  ? 
He  played,  when  he  came,  such  curious  tricks. 
That  I  plunged  him  forthwith  in  somniferous  S^x ; 
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The  effort  was  yain. 

So  we  tried  him  ^gun. 
Bat  Phlegethon,  Styx,  and  Tartarie-ftcidy 
Have  failed  altogether  to  render  him  plaod. 

He  frames  great  laws^ 

With  a  plenty  of  flaws^ 
And  nothing  can  stop  his  stupendous  jaws. 
His  two  last  molares  he  fixed,  t'other  day. 
In  a  iayourite  ^  Lamb/  'twas  his  usual  way 

In  the  upper  air ; 

But  the  quidnuncs  there 
Had  extracted  his  poisonous  fangs  with  care ; 

Which  being  the  case. 

He  proceeds  his  own  pace. 
Out  of  sheer  compassion  I've  lent  him  a  file 
Of  the  Times,  on  the  which  he  exhausts  his  bile 

^^That  chap  on  his  right, 

Though  a  talented  wight, 
Like  an  ill-bred  puppy  prefers  to  bite ; 

No  friend  can  he  boast 

On  this  dreary  coast. 
Save  Cerberus,  (perhaps  in  himself,  a  host,) 
He  snark  so  frequently  in  my  path. 
That  I  think  of  returning  the  knave  for '  Bath/ 

'^  Dost  hear  burly  Dan  and  his  mighty  lamint 
O'er  bondsmen  that  falter  in  paying  the  rint  ? 

Now  he  roars  of  Repale, 

But  the  trick  being  stale, 
You  observe  he  attempts  to  fall  foul  of  his  Tail 

Yet  scarcely  a  particle 

Remains  of  that  article ; 
And  what  with  abuse  and  continual  worry. 
Its  joints  won't  again  be  cut  up  in  a  hurry. 

*'  The  chamber  before  ye 

Is  smothered  in  glory  \ 
Its  victories  look  mighty  well  upon  paper ; 

Nor  stands  it  m  need, 

Or  of  Amott  or  Reade, 
For  it  manages  well  the  consumption  of  vapour. 

That's  a  cannie  old  Scot 

Who  observes  them  red-hot — 
To  discover  if  siller  is  there  to  be  cot : 

If  he  wait  till  past  night-fall, 
He  may  probably  pocket  a  Slack  or  a  white  ball." 

As  the  Baron  observed  with  a  curious  ^e. 
Appeared  in  the  welkin  a  pack  in  full  cry — 
Not  of  dogSy  but  old  women,  who  gave  as  good  tongue 
As  e'er  in  the  meadows  of  Albion  rung. 
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Their  game  was  a  hardj 

Old  r^nard,  called  '  P y :' 

To  his  bosom  he  press  did 
A  Poodle,  of  hair  <m  its  Ixxlj  divested ; 

His  majesty  cast 

A  slight  glance  as  they  passed. 
And  observed,  *'  That  old  thief'  is  a  trifle  too  fast ; 

When  alive  'twas  his  practice 
To  bag  all  pet  dogs — a  lamentable  fact  'tb ; 

But  his  pmiishment's  great, 

For  decreed  'tis  by  fate 
That  the  chase  (which  you  witnessed)  shall  never  abate. 

^  Dost  note  yon  boy  in  the  sky-blue  breeches, 

And  the  father  thar  s  running  such  lengthy  stitches ; 

Some  fifty  years  back  Messrs  Moses  and  Son, 

In  Jewing  the  natives  were  second  to  none : 
To  expiate  such  especial  sin, 
TheVre  for  ever  condemned  like  fiends  to  grin, 
And  to  mutter  incessantly,  '  Pray  walk  in/ 

^  But  soft,  *  I  scent  the  morning  air,' 

The  time  has  arrived  for  me  to  show 
The  love  that  thine  ancient  house  I  bear, 

And  warm  attachments  exist  below. 
Sign  but  this  deed, — ^he  opened  a  scroll, — 
*'  ft  delivers  thy  body,  thy  life,  and  soul ; 
In  twenty  years  to  me,  thy  friend ; 
For  which  small  matter  unfading  wealth. 
Friends — honours — happiness  and  health 

For  such  long  term  I^  freely  lend. 
This  paper  must  be  thine  act  and  deed.'' 
Quoth  tiie  Baron  of  Puffendorf— "  Agreed !" 

Rejoined  hb  majesty  '^Tis  well — 

Don't  think  that  we're  wanting  here  in  hell — 

For  long-robed  gents — ^but  I  like  to  draw 

My  dee^  without  incessant  jaw. 

I  used  to  pay  the  knaves,  my  friend — 

They  took  my  fees  but  failed  to  attend. 

Time  presses,  and  Charon 

Is  waiting  thee,  Baron. 

I  wished  to  have  shown  thee 

Not  Tantalus  only. 

But  also  Ixion,  to  give  yon  some  notion 

Of  the  *Cold  Water  Cure'  and  *  Perpetual  Motion.' 
I  feel  that  thou  would'st  have  enjoyed  such  sport, 
But  since  we  shall  meet  again,  n'miporte. 

Ere  peep  of  the  day 

Thy  first  quarter's  pay 
Thou  shalt  have. — T^is  the  downing  of  morning— away  !** 
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Bright  Chanticleer  crow'd  loud  and  long. 
Rejoicing  birds  returned  the  song. 
And  Sol  with  cheerful  beams  above. 
Smiled  upon  hill  and  dale  and  m>ye — 
All  nature  breathed  of  life  and  love. 

Great  Puffendorf  slept  in  the  morning  fair. 

With  phiz  such  as  heaviest  si  ambers  show, 
In  the  self-same  spot— on  the  very  chair 

In  the  which  he  had  finished  his  fifteenth  Go. 
His  face  was  pallid — his  nose  was  red, 
Perhaps  the  fumes  of  the  whiskey  had  out  of  it  fled. 

Strange  things  he  uttered, 

Or  rather  muttered — 
Betwixt  his  teeth ;  but  at  last  the  elf 
So  loudly  snored  that  he  woke  himself, 
And  hallooed — "  Remember,  twenty  years, 
Twen — twenty  it  was,  and  all  arrears. 
Ay  !  What!  a  Dream  !     I*m  just  as  far 
From  health  and  wealth — Ah  1  there  ye  are." 

The  Baron  was  right. 

At  the  verge  of  the  wood 

All  his  creditors  stood. 
As  he  turned  in  disgust  from  the  sickening  sight. 

To  his  eye  revealed 

Lay  a  parchment  sealed. 
In  blood-red  wax,  andtlie  whole  hot-pressed. 
Quoth  the  Baron,  ''It  really  must  be  confessed 
That  the  printer's  devil  has  done  his  best." 

JN^ot  a  moment  he  waited. 

But  read  what  it  stated. 
And  he  grinned  as  he  felt  that  the  world  was  check-mated* 
Then  he  called  to  a  creditor,  ''  Here,  old  boy. 

To  your  friends  report 

That  I'm  not  to  be  caught 
With  chafi*— but  just  now  I've  a  tnind  for  sport; 

So  bid  them  walk  in. 

And  a  yam  I  will  spin ; — 
I  pry'the  dispatch,  for  I  want  to  begin." 

The  duns  did  stare 

As  they  dreaded  a  snare. 
For  they  knew  that  the  Baron  was  fathomless  deep. 

But  the  aspect  of  pay 

Decided  the  day. 
And  th^  entered  one  after  another  like  sheep 

The  Baron  desired  them  all  to  sit. 
And  placing  his  chair  with  himself  in  the  middle, 
He  straightway  commenced  to  play  first  fiddle. 

('Tis  impudence  ever  that  makes  the  best  hit). 
Though  the  duns  much  expected  a  ''  Case  of  Diddle.*' 
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The;  soon  felt  at  home  with  their  host  and  bis  wit, 

And  thev  patiently  waited  solution  of  riddle. 

At  length  their  good  host  with  a  serioas  face 

Aiose  D-om  his  seat  and  commenced  his  case  : 

"  This  paper  with  pleasure  your  hearts  should  fill,— 

Be  not  alarmed :  it  is  not  a  Bill, 

But  a  Railway,  my  boys,  to  the  Lady  Moon, 

All  cut  and  dried, 

And  the  plans  supplied ; 
Moreover,  the  profits  we'll  have  to  divide ; 
And  Deposits  must  always  be  paid  up  soon. 
If  it  pleasure  ye,  able  and  worthy  Directors, 
I'll  forthwith  proceed  to  expound  the  Prospectus." 

As  a  thunder-clap  roared 

From  the  talented  board 
(To  wit  the  worst  "Legs"  that  Cologne  could  aSbrd) 
A  stonn  of  applause,  and  they  voted  the  Lord 

Of  the  Drachenfels  manor 

A  first-rate  Havannah! 
For  his  zeal  in  their  service  and  constant  urbanity. 
The  Baron  replied  that  he  hoped  'twas  not  vanity 

Which  raged  in  his  breast; 

He  was  really  oppressed. 

So  he  begged  that  the  rest 
Of  hti  thanks  tar  the  splendid  cigar  might  be  guessed. 
With  permission,  he  said,  he  would  rather  proceed 
To  the  plan— bawled  committee — "Read— read,  my  Lud — read!" 


DIRECT    RAILWAY    TO    THE    MOON. 

PH08PECTUS. 

by  thousands  a-daj, 
e  expected  to  pay, 

intinue  intact. 

tis  as  clear  as  the  day, 

lade, 

es  into  the  Shade  : 

project  must  pay. 

the  Line, 
1  the  way 
e, 
And  Sol  has  most  graciously  promised  to  shine 
On  this  national  work — when  the  weather  is  fine. 

When  our  countrymen  see 
That  our  gradients  ascend  only  one  foot  in  three, 
They  will  grant  that  an  easier  work  cannot  be. 
On  tb'  atmospheric  principle, 
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Already  proved  to  work  so  well. 

This  loffy  scheme  is  now  proposed. 

No  cuttings  sharply  interterey 

Nor  tunnels  stop  the  engineer; 
And  should  the  winds  be  ill  dispcwed, 
Tis  confidently  thought  such  Airs 
May  be  soothed  by  Judicious  presentment  of  shares. 
Our  able  engineer  obsenres, 
On  th'  absence  of  perplexing  curyes. 
And  states  this  fact,  that  near  the  skies 
The  air  more  quickly  rarifiesy 
Hence  he  deducts,  tnat  as  we  rise 

Each  train  will  exhibit 

More  speed  every  minute ; 

And  on  the  return,  it  is  ecjually  clear 

That  no  power  is  needed  m  front  or  in  rear. 

The  dullest  mind  must  needs  confess 

Such  obvious  advantages. 

Our  traffic  tables  also  show 

A  twelve  per  cent  return  or  so — 
For  example,  the  poet,  whose  wares  are  just  now 
So  depressed  in  the  market,  our  claim  must  allow ; 
Since  by  means  of  the  Railway,  his  genius  may  soar 
To  the  skies,  and  no  loneer  be  voted  ''  a  Bore." 
The  holders,  moreover,  m  great  milk-walk, 
Will  be  in  receipt  of  the  very  best  chalk ; 

Thus  creating  a  traffic 

Exceedingly  graphic, 
Which  never  exist^ : — and  then  for  extensions, 
Our  paper's  too  petty  to  state  our  intentions. 

In  a  few  days  at  most 

Will  be  published  a  host 
Of  nobles  and  gents  on  committee  pi'ovisional ; 

And. the  usual  clause, 
For  return  of  the  money  in  case  of  faux  pas, 
Will  be  legally  drawn  and  inserted,  additional. 
In  the  interim,  shares  will  be  issued  to  all 
Who  have  cash  for  the  same,  and  will  instantly  call 
On  the  Baron  of  Puffendorf,  at  his  chateau, 
Where  sections  and  plans  of  the  Line  may  be  seen. 
If  any  should  be  so  excessively  green 
As  to  wish  or  desire  such  matter  to  know. 

The  Baron  bowed  low  as  the  Board  arose, 
And  with  nine  times  nine. 
That  astonished  the  Rhine, 
Their  ancient  debtor  for  Chairman  chose ; 
Five  guineas  per  diem 

They  voted  their  host. 

Their  worthy  selves — idem 

For — time*— to  be  lost 
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And  shares  to  the  tone  of  Aree  thousand  thqr  proflbred 
The  Baron  himseli^and  he  took  what  they  onered. 

On  Cologne's  aged  walls^  ere  noon. 
In  print  this  great  prospectus  shone ; 
Stone  pillars  advertis'd  th'  address^ 
And  so  did  colomns  of  the  Press : 
Before  dark  night  had  thrown  the  veil 
O'er  nature's  lovely  hill  and  dale. 
Extensive  deeds  were  done  in  shares : 
No  growl  from  ever  angry  Bears 
Disturbed  the  sweet  serenity. 
Of  those  who  bought  or  came  to  buy. 

In  a  month  (only  lunar)  so  great  was  the  hit. 

Or  so  deep  was  the  dread  of  the  terrible  Pit, 

All  nations  had  written  for  Shares,  and  the  Baron 

Had  replied  in  each  case,  that  remaining  there  were  none. 

A  process  that  brought 

All  the  world  into  court — 
Turks,  Hebrews,  Medes,  and  Persians, 
Oauls,  Greeks,  Long  Poles,  and  empty  Khans, 
And  German  Counts,  like  locusts  swarmed. 
With  hair,  in  truth,  that  might  have  warmed 
The  Russias.    ''  Bull,"  though  last  not  least, 
To  brokers  was  a  welcome  guest. 
In  Yankee  land  only  the  shares  stuck  fast; 

For  their  credit  and  cash. 

Were  alike  eone  to  smash. 
And  the  ''  Go-a-head"  svstem  had  breathed  its  last 
'Tis  true  that  they  offered  for  caUs  to  settle. 

By  "  Indian  braves," 

Ajod  a  cargo  of  ''  slaves,'' 
But  Puff  was  a  man  of  decided  '^  metal." 
At  leneth  when  the  premium  rose  as  high. 
As  sumc'd  for  the  Baron's  cupidity. 
That  nobleman  thought  that  he  well  could  afford 
To  cheat  his  own  chud  ''  the  respected  Board," 
So  he  issued  one-third  of  the  scnp,  and  a  letter 

Expressive  of  pain 
That  such  numbers  had  written  for  shares  in  vain ; 
He  regretted  the  Board  could  not  do  any  better. 

Th'  epistle  ended. 
With  works  b^un — complete — intended ; 
A  trea^  concluded  with  Man  in  the  Moon, 

Was  also  especially  dwelt  upon ; 
In  fiict  he'd  already  obtained  tne  boon 

Of  Her  Majesty's  Horn, 

And  on  some  fine  mom. 
That  worthy  had  promised,  sans  fidl,  to  ship 
Their  terminus  on  the  most  brilliant  tip. 
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The  worthy  directors  felt  much  agrieved 
At  having  received 
Th'  above  epistle; 
For  none  could  boast 
Of  acquaintance  therewith  till  it  came  by  post ; 
But  they  swallowed  the  offence,  as  they  feared  dismissal ; 
And  then  the  advices. 
That  reached  about  prices, 
Oave  infinite  scope 
To  the  pleasures  of  hope. 
It  was  rumoured,  moreover,  that  ''  Pius/'  the  Pope, 
Notwithstanding  nis  cares 
As  a  pastor,  held  shares ; 
And  a  ''  Bull"  was  expected  containing  permit. 
For  shareholders  only  (whenever  they  thought  fit) 
To  make  use  of  the  rail ; 
But  the  wilful  and  blind 
Who  refused  to  buy  stock  ('twas  supposed)  would  be  fined, 
And  condemned  as  stray  sheep  from  the  Catholic  pale. 
Th'  astounded  public  rushed  for  stock, 
And  holders,  at  every  crow  of  cock, 
From  dreams  of  Paradise  awoke. 
To  view  the  works,  and  observe  in  fact, 
The  passing  of  so  great  an  act. 

Meanwhile  the  Baron,  who  saw  full  well 

That  his  sreat  sky-rocket — 

Had  reacned  its  height. 
That  the  stick  would  assuredly  soon  be  in  sieht 
Sold  the  rest  of  the  shares  for  the  good  of  his  pocket, 
And  rejoiced  (so  it's  said)  in  the  capital  sell. 

The  market  oppressed 

With  excess  of  stock. 
Received  on  a  sudden  so  grievous  a  shock — 

That  prices  went  down. 

And  holders  confessed 

To  being  done  brown. 
There  were  some  that  demanded  accounts  in  full ; 

And  one  John  Bull 

Was  exceeding  loud 

In  the  motley  crowd. 
For  he  said  he  was  ever  the  greatest  gull. 

Their  clamour  was  vain ; 

Like  a  summer  cloud. 

That  obeys  each  wind. 
The  worthy  Directors  were  off  for  Spain. 
Tis  true  that  the  Baron  remained  behind. 

But  then— 
(Being  rich)  he  was  held  as  the  best  of  men ; 

And  with  all  his  &ults. 

He  withstood  the  assaults 
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Of  each  rabid  victim^ 

And  one  'tis  said  kicked  him. 
But  kicks  and  reproaches  gave  Puff  no  trouble. 
Though  he'd  blown — 'twas  the  world  that  had  made  the  bubble. 

By  the  end  of  the  year 
The  scheme  was  forgotten,  the  coast  was  clear, 
And  Uie  Baron  resoiyed,  with  a  wise  discretion, 
To  remove  what  existed  of  bad  impression. 

His  gifts  were  unbounded — 

A  chapel  he  founded — 
Soon  th'  universe  Pnffendorfs  praises  sounded. 
Nor  could  any  be  found  so  exceedingly  funny. 
As  to  think  he  disbursed  other  people  s  money. 


As  years  rolled  on  the  Baron  thought  it  wise, 

To  take  unto  himself  a  wife,  whereby 
He  suffered  no  especial  sacrifice, 

Being  himself  condemned  so  soon  to  die ; 
In  such  a  speculation,  sure  the  price 

Of  "  wealock"  could  not  be  considered  high. 
In  truth,  though  children  were  by  no  means  rare, 
He  lacked  th'  advantage  of  a  son  and  heir. 

Fortune  was  adverse ;  perhaps  it  was  high  feeding. 
Or  else  the  dame,  like  some  of  high  estate, 

Evinced  that  dreadftil  want  of  proper  breeding, 
Decre^  by  fate— inexorable  fate. 

The  priests  prescribed  a  mass  to  get  a  ''  wee  thing," 
But  masses  now  were  sorely  out  of  date. 

Quoth  Baron  Puff,  Why  pray  ?    the  poorer  classes 

Have  troops  of  brats  without  the  aid  of  masses. 

No  son  appeared.     It  was  not  stipulated. 

The  "  articles"  as  drawn  refenid  to  '*  wealth," 
And  that  great  Puff,  however  dissipated. 

Should  always  hold  a  good  clean  bill  of  health. 
That  wight  had  not  forgotten  what  it  stated. 

And  now  (to  cheat  the  de'iH  did  good  by  stealth; 
He  also  often  fasted — no  small  matter. 
But  fasting  only  made  the  Baron  fatter. 

Rising  each  morning  at  the  crow  of  cock. 
With  little  whijp  he  flogged  himself  till  dinner. 

Which  done,  he  found  it  easy  o'er  his  Hock 
To  whine,  ''  I  am  a  miserable  sinner, 

And  quite  unworthy  of  the  Christian  flock, 
Bemg  in  virtue's  ways  a  young  beginner." 

The  church  was  charmed,  and  sent  him  letters  patent, 

Remitting  sins  done  openly  and  latent. 
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The  Baron  rejoiced !  'twas  a  pleasure  to  fed, 

That  by  means  of  the  church  he  had  diddled  the  de'il ; 

So  he  burnt  all  the  ^whip-cord/'  and  strai^twaj  resigned 

His  attention  to  pleasure,  nis  cares  to  the  wind. 

Tis  true  that  dr^  conscience  would  oftentimes  knock. 

But  his  heart  was  now  hard  as  the  Drachenfels  rock. 

Which  for  ages  unnumbered  had  haughtily  stood, 

'Ghunst  the  wrath  of  the  blast  and  the  force  of  the  flood. 

When  megrims  attacked,  or  when  tired  of  home. 

The  Baron  would  now  and  then  trip  it  to  Rome, 

For  confession  and  offering.   Pius  the  Pope, 

In  return  for  his  money,  gave  infinite  hope 

Of  salvation  hereafter ;  or  tendered  his  toe. 

As  the  greatest  distinction  the  Church  could  bestow. 

Thus  pleasured  with  self,  and  with  all  men  in  charity. 

No  wonder  the  Baron  gave  way  to  hilarity. 

Did  "  blue  devils"  render  his  mind  rather  misty. 

He  raised  better  **  spirits"  with  Lacryraa  Christi. 

In  fine,  like  mankind,  who  are  all  of  a  trade. 

He  forgot  the  *'  old  fiiend"  that  had  rendered  him  aid. 

One  night,  when  merriment  ran  high. 

And  song  and  wine  went  freely  round, 
A  flash  that  seemed  to  rend  the  sky, 

A  thunder  peal  that  shook  the  ground. 
Silenced  the  voice  of  revelry. 
The  Baron  dropped  the  kissing-cup— 

(Sweet  pledge  of  welcome,  not  farewell,) 
An  unseen  agent  picked  it  up. 

Full  to  the  brim  as  when  it  fell. 
The  guests  unanimously  fled. 

And  left  the  ruler  of  the  roast 

Enconsced  in  chair,  his  proper  post. 
To  commune  with  we  dead. 
The  Baron  could  see,  though  his  friends  did  not. 
The  fiend  of  his  youth  on  Uie  self-same  spot 
Where  ne  formerly  stood  : 
As  it  boded  no  good — 
The  Baron  adopted  th'  imperative  mood : — 
"  You're  early,  friend ;  wty  come  so  soon  ? 

The  Railway  not  yet  meets  the  moon  j 

Besides,  our  covenant  agreed 

For  twenty  years — you  drew  the  deed. 

Methinks  I've  reason  to  complain ; 

You'd  better  ^o,  and  call  agam. 

I've  weighty  business  on  hand, 

'Twere  h wd  to  make  you  understand ; 

Just  now  each  anxious  bosom  smarts. 

For  erring  souls  in  foreign  parts. 

Their  cure  is  a  subscription  list, 

And  my  exertions  would  be  missed." 
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Betorned  his  Majesty — "  Desiet ; 

Tib  twen^  years  since  last  we  met ; 

The  creditor  now  claims  the  debt — 

A  proper  course  you  must  confess ; 

I'm  quite  the  man  of  business. 

It  seems  to  me  you've  changed  your  mind 

A  trifle,  since  th«  deed  was  signed. 

But  hence,  despatch !"— One  piercing  cry 

Rose  through  the  vaulted  rooi  on  high; 

And  when  me  mists  of  ni^bt  bad  fleu, 

The  Baron  waa  found  in  his  chair  stone  dead. 

Of  comse  a  huge  sepulchral  stone, 

fi^  passers  by  to  stop  and  groan, 

Or  shed  salt  tears,  if  tender-hearted, 

As  tribute  to  tbe  just-departed. 

Concluding  In  poetic  mood 

About  "  Ibe  Great,"  "  the  Wise,"  "  the  Good," 

And  warning  "  air  with  solemn  phrase 

To  inhota  his  righteous  ways. 
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s>r><t<nr  s^x-  aSm    grkgoelusxvi. 


Thb  present  head  oT  Roman  Cathulic  Christendom  is  his 
Holiness,  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  At  this  moment,  when  Protestant 
and  Catholic,  Conservative  and  Radical  have  commingled  and 
divided  off  again  into  the  hostile  lines  of  Maynoothist  and  Anti- 
Maynoothist,  eonie  account,  duly  illuslrated  with  a  portrait  of 
the  Tenerable  person  who,  seated  on  the  Seven  Hills,  looks  down 
with  surprise  on  the  unnatural  strile,  cannot  but  prove  interesting 
to  the  general  reader.  The  devout  Catholic  will  view  with  reverent 
interest  the  features  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  The  curious 
Protestant  will  behold  in  the  Pope  of  Rome,  an  intellectual 
and  amiable  man.     The  portrait  given  is  an  exact  representation. 
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It  is  copied  from  a  print  engrayed  for,  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  convent  of  Armenian  fathers  at  the  island  of  St.  Lazarus, 
Venice,  from  a  portrait  of  the  PontiflF  by  Viviani,  painted  for  them. 
The  print  from  which  this  copy  is  made  was  presented  to  us  some 
few  years  back,  by  one  of  the  Armenian  fathers,  then  sojourning  in' 
London,  on  business  of  his  convent — the  shrewdest  and  pleasantest 
companion  we  have  ever  met.  He  gave  the  following  as  the 
circomstances  under  which  the  portrait  was  obtained.  The  Pope 
had  always  expressed  a  great  disinclination  to  sit  for  his  portrait, 
and  had,  in  fact,  always  declined  to  do  so.  The  convent  alluded  to 
had  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  that  to  which  the  Pope  was 
associated  ;  some  of  the  fathers  wei'e  his  personal  friends. — He 
acceded  to  their  urgent  request:  they  commissioned  Viviani  to 
execute  the  work  ;  that  he  has  succeeded  most  completely,  and 
that  the  engraver  has  done  justice  to  the  painter,  any  one  who  has 
risited  Rome  will  at  once  testify.  The  Pope  is  represented  in  his 
Qsoal  public  dress — the  robe  of  white  lawn,  with  a  crimson  velvet 
cappa,  powdered  with  swan's-down,  and  the  collar  richly  em- 
broidered with  gold.    The  portrait  is  the  very  image  of  him. 

Gregory  XV 1.  was  born  in  the  year  1766,  and  on  the  1 8th 
of  September  of  that  year ;  some  assert  in  the  States  of  the 
Church,  others  in  that  of  Venice — those  who  name  the  territory  of 
Venice  as  his  birth-place  will  not,  perhaps,  be  far  wrong.  His 
family  name  is  Capellari.  He  received  a  "  monastic  education," 
and  in  due  course  took  the  vow  in  the  convent  of  the  Camaldoli, 
at  Venice,  In  1796  he  went  to  Rome,  and  eventually  becoming 
Secretary,  and  subsequently  Prefect,  of  the  famous  Propaganda 
there,  distinguished  himself  for  his  learning  as  a  theologian,  and 
for  his  zeal  and  ability  as  the  promoter  and  director  of  missions. 
In  1826  Pope  Leo  XlL  invested  him  with  the  scarlet  hat ;  Pius 
VIIL  succeeded  Leo,  and  at  his  death.  Cardinal  Capellari 
ascended  the  pontificial  throne,  and  assumed  the  keys  of  St. 
Peter,  as  Gh:«gory  XVL 

The  Pope  is  inclined  to  corpulency,  a  characteristic  of  the 
Benedictine  order,  the  result  of  sedentary  habits.  His  features  are 
intelligent  and  bland  ;  his  demeanour  dignified,  though  perfectly 
unassuming ;  his  voice  clear  and  powerful.  That  which  the  stranger 
most  remarks  in  him  is  the  unaifected  piety  and  simplicity  of 
his  manner,  when  worshipping  publicly.  In  officiating  pontifically, 
(which  he  does  in  St  Peter's  four  times  a  year,)  and  in  giving  the 
papal  benediction,  his  gestures  are  singularly  elegant  and  impressive. 
His  Holiness  is  now  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age,  but  he  is 
strong  and  vigorous,  suffering,  however,  severely  from  a  disease  in 
the  nose. 

The  present  occupant  of  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  has  not  gained 
80  much  of  the  attention  of  Europe,  or  at  least  of  England, 
as  many  of  bis  predecessors  ;  and  his  career  since  his  elevation  to 
the  pontificial  dignity,  has,  to  Englishmen,  been  barren  of  any 
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peculiar  interest,  unless  we  except  his  recent  rescript,  so  ill  obeyed 
by.  the  prelates  and  clergy  of  Ireland,  in  which  he  commanded 
them  to  abstain  from  interference  in  secular  concerns,  and  which 
doubtless  was  the  spontaneous  production  of  his  convicti<m  of 
their  duties  towards  their  flocks.  We  are  not  of  those  who 
imagine  that  the  interests  of  Protestantism  are  to  be  advanced 
and  confirmed  by  outpourings  of  abuse  and  invective,  or  by  secret 
suspicion,  unfounded  on  reason  and  unsupported  b^*  evidence,  of 
every  act  of  the  see  of  Rome ;  but  certainly  the  history  of  this 
rescript  compels  us  to  suppose,  that  tl>e  authority  of  the  rontiff  is, 
in  Ireland,  second  to  that  of  the  Liberator ;  or  that  the  influence 
of  Rome  over  her  spiritual  subordinates  is  but  nominal,  and 
obedience  accorded  to  her  commands  at  such  times  and  in  such 
a  manner  only  as  the  convenience  of  the  moment  prescribes,  or 
the  will  of  the  priesthood  deems  suitable  to  the  emergency  of  the 
hour ;  or  else,  that  the  Pope  could  be  capable  of  issuing  one 
rescript  for  publication,  only  to  be  annulled  by  another,  secret  and 
contradictory  to  the  first — a  conclusion  to  which  we  should  most 
reluctantly  arrive.  But  enough  of  this  unwelcome  subject.  The 
reader  is  already  aware  that  Cardinal  Capellari  owed  his  elevation 
to  the  Pontificate,  in  no  small  degree,  to  his  zeal  and  ability  in  the 
respective  offices  of  Secretary  and  Prefect  of  the  famous  College 
of  the  Propaganda  at  Rome,  and  we  trust  it  will  not  be  thought 
wearisome  by  the  reader,  if  we  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  con- 
stitution of  an  establishment  with  which  the  subject  of  our 
present  biographical  notice  has  been  and  is  so  intimately  connected  ; 
we  have  accordingly  taken  upon  ourselves  the  task  of  perusing 
the  bull  of  Pope  Urban,  issued  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
college  in  question,  entitled  "  Bulla  Erectionis  CoUegii  de  Pro- 
paganda Fide — Urbanus  Episcopus  Servus  Servorum  dei  ad 
perpetuam  rei  Memoriam."  The  bull  is  of  course  in  Latin,  and  we 
will  not  weary  our  readers  by  quoting  it  at  length.  It  begins  by 
setting  forth  that  certain  nations  yet  remain  unconverted,  and  that  it 
was  therefore  incumbent  on  the  Pope  to  select  pious  ministers  who, 
burning  with  ardour,  might,  like  beacons  on  the  mountain-tops, 
dissolve  and  dissipate  the  darkness  of  infidehty.  It  next  recites 
the  grant  of  a  site  on  the  Pincian  Hill,  and  its  acceptance,  and 
pronounces  that  the  title  of  the  College,  was  to  be  "  Pro  Propa- 
ganda ac  tuend&  Catholicia  et  ApostoUck  Fide,"  that  pupils  should 
be  admitted  out  of  every  nation  of  good  morals  and  sincere  piety. 
It  then  assigns  a  stipend  to  the  pupils,  and  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment and  removal  of  rectors  and  officials.  It  bears  date  at  Rome. 
Another  Pope  appointed  the  cardinals  and  prelates  to  govern  it ; 
and  Urban  Vlll.  issued  regulations  for  "the  jjovernment  of  the 
pupils  of  the  Congre^tion  for  Propagating  the  Faith."  As  a  proof 
of  the  efficiency  ot  the  Propaganda,  we  need  only  relate  that 
missions  were  sent  at  a  very  early  period  to  Japan,  China,  and 
Abyssinia;  and  there  are  now  extant  constitutions  issued  for  their 
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direction.  That  the  supremacy  of  this  College  might  be  duiy 
admitted  and  appreciated,  the  fact  of  Pope  Urban  expressly  for- 
bidding that  any  new  College  be  erected  with  the  title  of  Pro» 
paganda,  sufficiently  evinces.  We  have  perused  some  of  the  early 
decrees  of  the  College,  and  it  was  thereby  ordained,  inter  alia,  that 
no  new  missionaries  should  be  sent  out  without  the  consent  of  the 
Propaganda ;  and  in  a  rescript  containing  a  solution  of  doubts  and 
difficulties,  submitted  to  the  Propaganda  by  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of 
Holland,  the  Propaganda  directed  that  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
should  be  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Vicar  Apostolic,  and 
that  the  various  missions  should  be  regulated,  and  the  missionaries 
disposed  as  commanded  in  that  rescnpt  The  intelligent  reader 
will  have  now  perceived  the  admirable  adoption  of  the  Propaganda 
for  the  purposes  contemplated  by  its  founders ;  its  unity  of  action, 
arising  from  the  form  of  government  and  the  consummate  ability 
and  exalted  station  of  those  to  whom  its  conduct  is  submitted,  are 
the  real  causes  of  its  wonderful  success.  A  Protestant  establish- 
ment, founded  on  the  same  principles  of  government,  would 
inevitably  succeed  in  its  object.  It  is  an  indispensable  ingi^dient 
in  the  composition  of  such  a  body,  that  its  rulers  should  be 
irresponsible,  save  to  one  person  of  supreme  authority;  and  if  the 
beneficial  tendency  of  any  mode  of  government  is  to  be  estimated 
by  its  success,  surely  the  Catholic  may  point  to  the  Propaganda 
with  just  exultation.  In  truth,  it  happens  too  often  that  in  the 
adventurings  of  Protestantism,  the  multitude  are  not  content  with 
being  the  supporting  body,  they  must  also  be  the  judging  and 
directing  power — an  usurpation  as  fatal  to  their  cause,  as  the 
assumption  of  the  executive  by  the  legislative  part  of  our  consti- 
tution would  be  to  our  political  existence.  The  rulers  of  our 
church  are,  and  must  be,  sensible  of  this  weakness :  alas,  that  the 
spirit  of  the  age  will  not  allow  them  to  attempt  its  remedy  I 

The  Pope,  it  must  be  confessed,  has  at  all  times  been  the  most 
zealous  promoter  of  missionary  labours,  and  we  have  lately 
perused  a  brief  of  his  Holiness,  addressed  to  the  **  Beloved  sons 
of  Christ,  the  faithful  of  the  vicariates  of  Tong  King  and  Cochin 
China,"  in  which  he  expresses  his  ardour  for  the  cause,  and  his 
deep  grief  at  their  recent  persecutions.  Thei*e  is  also  in  print  a 
letter  dated  "18  Calends  of  September,  1840,  in  the  tenth  year 
of  our  Pontificate,^'  entitled  "  The  Encyclical  Letter  of  our  Holy 
Father,  Pope  Gregory  XVL,  to  all  Patriarchs,  Primates,  Arch- 
bishops, and  Bishops,^  in  which  he  feelingly  dwells  on  the  persecu- 
tions endured  by  the  faithful  in  China,  and  earnestly  appeals  to  the 
Catholics  to  support  the  institution  of  the  Propaganda  at  Lyons  ;  he 
declares  that  ^*  Christ  is  his  counsel  and  strength  to  overcome  his 
enemies,*'  and  exhorts  the  faithful  "  to  sound  the  trumpet  in 
Sion."  That  no  means  might  be  deficient  towards  his  great  object, 
he  sent  lately  to  Lyons  the  relics  of  a  martyr,  and  the  following 
is  a  literal  translation  of  a  portion  of  his  brief:  *^  Being  anxious 
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to  graut  a  pledge  of  our  good -will  to  that  distinguished  society, 
which,  under  the  title  of  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  was  6rst 
established  at  Lyons,  for  the  support  of  missionB  to  foreien 
nations,  we  have  taken  care  to  send  to  that  city  the  body  of  toe 
blessed  martyr  Exuperius,  lately  discovered  m  the  cemetary  of 
Calixtus.  But,  whereas  we  desire  to  load  that  pious  woric  with 
spiritual  favours,  and  to  promote  the  worship  of  that  holy  martyr, 
by  our  present  letters,  valid  for  ever,  we  grant  to  the  petition 
which  has  oeen  presented  to  us,  that  every  year,  on  the  5th 
of  the  Calends  of  May,  (27th  of  April,)  on  which  day  his  sacred 
relics  were  discovered,  his  festival  be  celebrated  in  the  metro- 
politan church  of  Lyons,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist; 
we  moreover  gran  t  300  days'  indulgence  to  the  faithful,  who  are 
enrolled  members  of  the  above-mentioned  Society,  each  time  that 
they  pray  near  the  holy  martyr.  Besides,  the  members  of  the 
same  society  shall  gain  a  plenary  indulgence  on  the  day  on 
which  the  festival  oi  St.  Exuperius  is  celebrated,  and  on  the 
first  day  of  each  month,  if  they  receive  the  sacrament  of  penance 
and  the  eucharist,  visit  the  afore-mentioned  Church,  and  pray  in 
the  manner  cited  abjve.  In  fine,  we  declare  that  both  these 
indulgences,  the  plenary  as  well  as  the  partial,  are  applicable  to 
the  souls  dwelling  in  purgatory :  whilst  we  decree  all  these 
things  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  we  trust  that  the  above- 
mentioned  society,  which  has  already  deserved  so  well  of  the 
missions,  enriched  by  the  Holy  See  by  so  many  proofs  of  its  pre- 
dilection, will  be  yet  more  widely  extended,  to  the  good  of  the 
Catholic  church.  Valid,  anythme  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Given  at  Rome  at  St.  reters,  under  the  seal  of  the 
Fisherman,  the  22d  day  of  March,  1839,  the  ninth  of  our  Ponti- 
ficate, &c." 

The  ardour  and  zeal  of  the  Secretary  and  Prefect  of  the  Pro- 
paganda burn  still  with  undimished  warmth  in  the  breast  of  the 
aged  Pontiff:  need  we  now  wonder  at  the  daily  increase  of  his 
dominion  ?  We  have,  alas,  the  melancholy  reflection,  that  our  own 
unhappy  divisions — in  a  word,  our  religious  republicanism — pro- 
mote and  foster  his  efforts  to  regain  supremacy. 
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THE  SCHOLAR'S  DEATH  SUMMONS. 

''  Atmbr  db  YALAXCEy  Earl  of  Pembroke,  was  accidentally  killed 
in  a  tournament  held  npon  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  with  Marie  de 
St  Paul.  The  widowed  bride  withdrew  from  the  world,  and  dedicated 
her  wealth  to  the  endowment  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.  In 
olden  times  there  was  a  tradition  among  the  members  of  that  foundation 
that  the  spirits  of  the  Earl  and  his  Countess  haunted  the  more  ancient 
parts  of  the  buildings,  and  that  when  any  one  was  about  to  die  he 
was  sore  to  receive  a  visit  from  them." 


Oh,  wouldst  thou  see  a  fearful  sight  ? 
Then  watch  and  pray  in  the  cloister  grey, 
E'en  at  the  hour  of  still  mid-night, 

When,  side  bv  side, 

Are  seen  to  glide, 

Through  the  ancient  hall. 

By  the  old  chanel  wall, 
The  ghost  of  an  armea  warrior  tall, 
Who  holds  by  the  hand  his  Phantom  Bride. 

And  he  is  clad  in  coat  of  mail — 

Athwart  the  gloom  flits  his  milk-white  plume. 

And  his  beaver  is  up,  and  his  cheek  is  pale ; 

His  eyes  wildly  dance. 

And  a  shattered  lance 

His  right  hand  grasps. 

The  len  she  clasps. 
And  his  crest  is  the  crest  of  the  bold  Valance. 

Onward  he  glides  with  that  lady  fair. 
And  her  virein  brow  is  as  white  as  snow. 
And  a  bridal  garland  binds  her  hair ; 

And  they  roam  through  the  night. 

Where  the  lamp's  pale  light 

Is  glimmerine  seen. 

Through  the  ivy  green. 
Which  embraces  the  lattice  of  studious  wight. 

On,  on  they  come  through  the  midnight  gloom ; 
Through  wall  and  floor  and  closed  door. 
Till  they  stand  in  the  scholar's  lonely  room. 

Let  him  lift  not  his  head, 

For  the  shades  of  the  dead — 

Dread  heralds  of  death. 

Await  the  last  breath 
Of  one  fle!*tineil  hooti  for  the  j^ruvcV  cold  brd. 
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'Tis  a  gentle  kiss  on  hb  fevered  brow. 
And  in  his  ear  that  phantom  fisur    ^ 
Whispered  in  tones  so  soft  and  low — 

"  Come,  come  away, 

Ere  break  of  day  : 

This  world  must  be. 

Unto  one  like  thee. 
Too  cold  for  desire  of  longer  stay." 

The  room  was  come,  and  the  lamp  burnt  still, 
But  in  the  night  his  livins  light 
Had  ta'en  of  earthly  good  and  ill 

A  last  farewell ; 

And  the  sullen  bell, 

For  many  an  hour. 

From  St.  Botolph's  tower. 
Peeled  forth  the  scholar's  requiem  knell. 


Thb  fairest  hue  on  Beauts  cheek, 
Tho'  fairer  than  Aurora's  streak, 

Dies  on  affliction's  day ; 
The  hour  of  life,  the  halo  shed 
By  glorv  o'er  the  mighty  dead. 

Oblivion  sweep  awav ! 
The  stream  of  time  snail  roll  no  more, 
The  world  and  all  its  pageantry 
Shall  like  a  shipwreck'd  thought  be  o'er, 
And  swallow'd  in  eternity — 
But  heavenly  love  can  never  die 
Or  on  the  earth,  or  in  the  sky  \ 
And  when  below  we  yield  our  breath. 
The  flame  yet  bums  more  pure,  more  dear. 
Behind  the  passing  cloud  of  death, 
Translated  to  a  brighter  sphere ! 
Then  let  that  love  etemal  shine 
While  storm  and  tempest  roll, 
And  shed  amid  these  tears  of  mine 
An  iris  round  my  soul ! 


A  MUSICIAN'S  PLEA  FOR  HIS  ART. 


OETRY,  PAINTINQ,  and 
MuBic,  we  are  told,  are 
s'tBter  arts.  This  is  a 
pretty  phrase,  and  rounds 
a  sentence  gracefully ; 
but,  if  true,  Music  is  tne 
Cinderella  of  the  family. 
While  Poetry  and  Paint- 
ing are  unirersally  recog- 
nized as  among  the 
highest  mediums  for  in- 
tellectual development, 
Music  stands  at  best  in 
an  eaui  vocal  position, 
being  oy  few  allowed  to 
possess  equal  claims  with 
her  more  lortunate  sisters; 
..  and  many  deny  her  right 
ideratioa  beyond  being  a 
lent. 

or  music  a  place  in  the  es- 
the  intelligent  vorld,  as 
that  accorded    to    poetry 

^ ',  is  my  present  object:  en 

object  that  will  probably  be  regarded  by  those  whose  sympa- 
thies are  uot  engaged  with  me,  as  somewhat  chimerical  and 
presumptous.  I  mean  to  "  show  cause,"  as  the  lawyers  have 
It,  why  the  "  science  of  sweet  sounds"  should  be  placed  on  a  level 
wiUi  the  sister  arts — a  position  which,  however  it  may  be  theo- 
retically admitted,  ia  (in  this  country)  practically  and  unequivo- 
cally withheld. 

Tne  very  term  "musician,"  in  the  abstract,  from  an  unjust 
and  arbitrary  association,  is  apt  to  convey  to  the  minds  of 
most  persons,  an  idea  of  some  poor  executive  artist,  of  the 
bumbleiit  capacity — a  hireling  quadrille-player,  or  member  of  a 
minor  theatrical  orchestra  :  the  Imagination  at  once  fixing  on  the 
lowest  walk  of  the  art  as  identified  with  the  term  "  musiciau." 

It  is  not  so  with  poetry  and  painting.  If  we  speak  of  an 
unknown  individual  as  being  a  poet  or  a  painter,  it  would  scarcely 
occur  to  any  one  that  the  person  so  spoken  of  might  be,  in  the  one 
case,  a  mere  scribbler  of  rhyming  advertisements ;  or,  in  the  other, 
an  artist  whose  lodiest  efforts  were  restricted  to  the  painting  of  a 
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sigu-board.  Yet  the  injustice  would  not  be  greater  to  the  poet  or 
the  painter,  than  that  of  which  the  musician  has  cause  to  com- 
plain. The  estimation  in  which  the  artist  is  held,  and  the  position 
granted  him  in  society,  is  a  fair  test  of  the  rank  assigned  to  the 
art.  That  musicians  are  in  this  respect,  as  a  body,  held  in  very 
slight  esteem  by  society  at  large  in  this  country,  is  a  fact  so 
obvious  as  to  need  no  argument  in  proof.  How  far  this  is  owing 
to  the  slender  stock  of  acquirements  (beyond  his  professional 
attainments)  which  the  musician  generally  carries  into  society,  I 
shall  not  stay  to  inquire.  I  am  writing  an  apology  for  the  art,  not 
the  artist,  or  I  might  urge  in  his  excuse,  the  large  demands  made 
on  the  time  of  the  professional  musician,  in  the  necessary  practice 
and  study  of  his  instrument,  a  practice  very  different  from  that 
of  the  poet  or  the  painter,  who,  while  cultivating  their  pursuits, 
are  producing  works  which  furnish  them  with  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, and  have  consequently  more  time  at  their  disposal  than  the 
musician. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  enormous  sums  lavished  on  the  Italian 
Opera,  and  a  few  great  singers  and  instrumentalists,  prove  that 
both  the  art  and  the  artist  are  sufficiently  estimated  in  England. 
This  argument  might  hold,  had  I  started  by  complaining  of  want 
of  patronage  :  so  far  from  this,  it  may  almost  be  said  that  there  is 
too  much  patro  lage  in  this  country,  and  when  this  is  the  case  the 
art  generally  suffers ;  thus  music  is  in  England  placed  in  a  false 
position,  being  looked  on  as  a  mere  pastime,  a  thing  of  fashion  and 
caprice  ;  not  as  an  intellectual  science — not  as  another  medium  for 
the  development  of  the  same  impassioned  and  ennobling  feelings 
that  find  their  expression  in  Poetry  and  Painting.     Every  season 

i)roduces  its  wonder-player,  who  surpasses  the  last  in  the  per- 
brmance  of  extravagant  tours  de  force^  and  passages  whose  sole 
aim  is  to  excite  wonder  and  surprise ;  placing  the  executant,  in 
point  of  intellectuality,  but  little  higher  in  the  scale  than  the 
mere  rope-dancer  or  tumbler,  who,  the  higher  he  jumps  the  more 
applause  he  gains. 

All  this  is  wrong,  and  furnishes  evidence  of  the  ignorance  which 
exists  on  the  subject  of  music,  its  capabilities  and  moral  import- 
ance; an  ignorance  unparalleled  on  almost  any  other  subject 
among  the  intelligent  portion  of  society.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  an  individual  wno  has  received  an  average  education  un- 
connected professionally  with  the  Fine  Arts,  who  does  not  possess 
a  general  knowledge  of  painting  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  point 
out  readily  the  difference  between  the  style  of  Rembrandt  and  that 
of  Claude  ;  or  who  could  possibly  mistake  the  poetry  of  Byron  for 
that  of  Wordsworth.  Vet  we  may  look  in  vain  for  a  similar 
amount  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  music ;  and  many,  to 
whom  it  would  be  considered  disgraceful  to  form  the  exception 
just  alluded  to,  would  be  unconscious  whether  they  were  listening 
to   the  strains  of  Handel  or  Rossini,  Beethoven   or  Donisetti. 
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Masic  (in  England)  is  a  proscribed  art,  and  be  wbo  would  be 
hmehed  at  in  refined  society  were  be  not  more  or  less  conversant 
with  all  otber  subjects,  may  unblusbingly  avow  his  utter  ignorance 
of,  nay  even  bis  contempt  lot  this.  An  artist  writing  a  panegyric 
on  his  own  art,  may  naturally  be  suspected  of  a  tendency  to  exalt 
that  art  above  all  others,  and  such,  doubtless  will  be  my  fate,  when 
I  avow  my  conviction  that  music  is  capaUe  of  beine  made  a  more 
powerful  moral  agent  than  poetry  or  painting,  and  this  without 
a  wish  to  depreciate  either  of  those  arts. 

This  has  certainly  been  the  opinion  in  all  ages,  of  men  who  have 
desired  to  influence  vast  masses  of  society.  From  the  earliest  times, 
the  aid  of  music  has  been  called  in  as  a  powerful  ally  to  religion, 
and  the  Catholic  Church,  seeking  all  available  means  to  influence 
the  minds  of  the  people,  paid  especial  attention  to  its  musical 
services.  St.  Peter  s  at  Home,  and  St.  Mark's  at  Venice,  kept  up 
for  many  years  a  splendid  establishment  of  singers  and  composers, 
who  brought  church  music  to  its  greatest  perfection,  and  produced 
works  which  became  models  to  all  Europe.  In  Germany,  that 
**  old  man  eloquent,"  Martin  Luther,  effected  as  great  a  reform  in 
church  music  as  he  did  in  religious  opinion  over  the  whole  world. 
Yet  with  ail  the  changes  wrought  by  the  great  reformer,  he  still 
made  music  as  important  a  feature  in  the  service  of  the  church,  as 
it  had  been  in  Catholic  times.     Luther  was  fully  sensible  of  the 

E>wer  and  importance  of  music  as  a  moral  and  religious  agent, 
e  devoted  much  of  his  attention  to  it,  and  has  left  an  elaborate 
eulogium  on  the  art 

Even  in  England,  music  was  at  one  time  held  in  equal  reverence 
with  its  sister  arts ;  and  Kings  and  Queens  did  not  disdain  to 
cultivate  the  gentle  craft,  not  as  a  mere  accomplishment,  but 
intellectually.  Henry  VlII.  has  descended  to  posterity  as  the 
author  of  the  anthem,  ''  O  Lord,  the  maker  of  all  things ;"  a  piece 
of  counterpoint  which  would  not  have  discredited  a  professed 
composer  of  the  time.  The  bluff  monarch's  love  for  the  art, 
bowever,  did  not  save  from  his  vengeance  Queen  Catherine's  music- 
master,  Thomas  Abel;  who,  havmg  written  a  treatise,  ** De  non 
dmohendd  Hmtrici  et  Caiherinaj  ^c."  was  by  the  musical  tyrant 
suspended  and  arranged  in  four  parts— or  to  speak  in  the 
vernacular,  hun^  and  quartered. 

Every  body  nas  heard  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Virginal  Book, 
which  contains  jneces  of  such  difficulty,  that  if  good  Queen  Bess 
was  mistress  of  them  (and  the  book  itself  bears  ample  evidence  of 
having  been  well  thumbed)  she  would  be  entitled  to  rank  as  a 
first-rate  amateur  performer,  even  in  these  days  of  executive 
wonders.  For  nearly  two  centuries,  England  could  boast  of  a 
achool  of  church  music,  second  only  to  that  of  Italy ;  and  pro- 
duced some  composers  whose  names  will  always  be  remembered 
with  reverence.  In  those  days,  the  importance  of  the  musical 
part  of  our  cburch  service  was  duly  recognized,  and   in  our 
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cathedrals  were  to  be  beard  the  anthems  and  services  of  our  best 
composersi  performed  by  ample  and  efficient  choirs.  The  clergy 
then  imbibed  a  strong  taste  for,  and  ac(|uired  considerable  proficiency 
in  music ;  and  some  of  our  best  services  and  anthems  have  been 
bequeathed  to  us  by  clerical  composers ;  amongst  others,  that 
beautiful  and  well-known  anthem,  ''I  will  arise,"  by  Robert 
Creyehton,  canon  of  Wells  Cathedral,  and  many  compositions  by 
Dr.  Aldrich,  who  was  Vice- Chancellor  of  Oxford.  It  was  not 
then  deemed  derogatory  for  a  clergyman  or  gentleman  to  cultivate 
music  as  an  intellectual  pursuit — the  Chesterfield  code  was  not 
then  in  existence.  Where  shall  we  now  look  for  the  English 
clergyman  who  can  write  anthems  worthy  to  take  their  place 
beside  the  best  works  of  their  kind  ?  Let  not,  however,  this 
interroffatory  be  construed  as  implying  the  slightest  reproach.  I 
make  it  only  as  involving  a  fact,  illustrative  of  my  assertion  of 
the  low  ebb  at  which  music,  as  an  iniMectual  and  moral  science, 
has  arrived  in  England.  It  would  perhaps  be  impossible  to  find  a 
body  possessed  of  more  intelligence  than  English  clei^ymen : 
amongst  them  are  many  excellent  amateur  painters,  while  in  the 
field  of  literature  their  triumphs  have  been  many  and  great ;  but 
music,  an  art  bearing  so  directly  on  their  religious  duties,  is  almost 
neglected  by  them.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  musical  part  of 
our  church  service  is,  with  few  exceptions,  an  offence  against 
good  taste,  and  so  far  from  awakenmg  devotional  feelings,  is 
calculated  only  to  bring  music  into  universal  contempt.  Even 
in  our  cathedrals,  the  musical  service  is  generally  slurred  over 
in  a  most  imperfect  manner;  but  in  the  parish  churches,  not 
excepting  those  of  the  metropolis,  music  is  indeed  fallen  from  its 
hi^h  estate. 

When  it  is  remembered  what  power  the  church  has  always 
iexercised  over  the  Fine  Arts,  it  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise  that 
music  is  at  the  present  moment,  in  England,  much  less  generally 
understood  and  loved  for  its  own  sake  than  it  was  nearly  two 
centuries  since,  when  the  church  gave  the  tone  to  the  public  feeling, 
and  a  knowledge  of  music  was  so  indispensable,  that  not  to  be  able 
to  take  a  part  ^*  i  prima  vUta*^  in  a  madrigal,  was  considered  a 
proof  of  defective  education.  Let  me  not,  however,  be  misunder- 
stood as  wishing  to  imply  that  music  has  retrograded,  instead  of 
advanced,  within  the  last  two  hundred  years.  The  progress  of  the 
art  itself  has  been  great,  both  with  reference  to  its  mechanical  and 
mental  development ;  but  England  haii  had  little  share  in  this 
progress;  it  shines  at  present  with  only  a  borrowed  light — it  has 
no  school  of  its  own.  Church  music  is  almost  extinct  in  this 
country :  nothing  is  added  to  the  repertoire ;  and  in  dramatic  and 
chamber  music  we  are  rather  consumers  than  producers.  That 
such  would  have  been  the  case  had  the  church  continued  to  extend 
her  fostering  care  to  the  art,  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined.  Sacred 
music    is  the  highest  and  most  intellectual  walk  of  the  art,  and 
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when  W6  find  the  trunk  neglected,  how  can  we  expect  the  subor- 
dinate branches  to  flourish  ? 

Unlike  either  poetry  or  painting,  music  can  never  be  made  the 
medium  of  an  immoral  or  unholy  thought.  The  worst  efTect  of 
the  most  worthless  music,  is  to  leave  the  mind  of  the  hearer 
unimpressed  either  for  good  or  ill ;  but  when  listening  to  the  strains 
of  a  Handel  or  a  Beethoven,  who  can  doubt  uie  moral  and 
religious  influence  of  music  ?  Who  ever  heard  the  **  Messiah" 
without  feeling  for  the  time  a  better  if  not  a  wiser  man  ?  or 
whoever  listened  to  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  without  recog- 
nizing a  higher  object  in  the  art  than  the  mere  amusement  of  the 
hour  f 

The  poets  of  all  ages  have  paid  willing  tribute  to  the  powers  of 
music.  Milton  was  a  performer  of  some  skill,  and  one  of  his 
most  exquisite  sonnets  was  composed  iu  honour  of  a  musician. 
Again,  what  has  been  a  more  powerful  moral  agent  than  national 
music?  The  most  uncivilized  nations  have  their  national  songs 
which  exercise  great  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  but 
among  the  civilized,  that  influence  is  increased  to  an  extent  almost 
marvellous.  Who  does  not  feel  an  extra  portion  of  loyalty 
stirring  in  his  bosom,  when  listening  to  the  simple  strain  of  the 
national  anthem?  Our  sea-songs  are  admitted  to  have  had 
no  inconsiderable  share  in  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  the 
British  navy ;  in  brief,  whether  it  be  the  Swiss  Rajiz  des  Vaches,  the 
strains  of  a  Scottish-piper,  an  Irish  melody,  a  lied  of  Vaterland^ 
or  a  revolutionary  chanson,  national  music  has  frequently  been 
productive  of  results  that  could  scarcely  have  been  attained  by 
other  means.  Nor  are  these  efi'ecls  solely  attributable  to  the 
association  of  ideas;  there  is  in  must  national  mu&^ic,  a  power 
which  touches  some  hidden  spring  in  the  mysterious  recesses  of 
the  soul,  and  raises  emotions  beyond  the  reach  of  other  arts. 
Would  all  the  arguments  of  philosophy  induce  in  the  soldier 
rushing  into  action  a  degree  of  ardour  commensurate  with  that 
raised  by  the  strains  of  the  regimental  band,  with  its  "sonorous 
metal  blowing  martial  sounds  ?^ 

But  it  is  the  social  music  of  a  people  that  determines  the  rank 
which  music  holds  among  them  as  an  intellectual  art.  It  is  beyond 
all  question  that  the  chief  reason  why  the  Germans  have  always 
been  pre-eminent  as  a  musical  nation,  is  to  be  found  in  the  in- 
tellectual nature  of  their  social  music.  Among  that  sensible 
people,  music  is  an  integi-al  part  of  their  education,  and  the  art  is  re- 
garded by  them  with  a  degree  of  almost  religious  fervour.  But  how 
stands  the  case  with  us  ?  Go  into  our  drawing-rooms  and  salons, 
and  listen  to  the  music  lieard  there,  or  rather  not  intended  to  be 
beard,  but  to  serve  as  an  accompaniment  to  conversation. 

No  great  and  permanent  good  can  result  to  the  art  in  this 
country,  until  our  social  and  domestic  music  is  intellectualized — 
until  young  lady  pianists  are  taught  that  there  is  something  in  the 
art  beyond  a  polka  or  a  quadrille ;  that  there  were  such  cora- 
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posers  as  Bach,  HaDclel,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven ;  that  their. works 
are  of  an  equally  high  order  with  the  productions  of  a  Raphael, 
a  Michael  Angelo,  a  Shakspere,  or  a  Milton ;  and  that  feeling  and 
thought  are  as  requisite  to  understand  music,  as  to  coDapreheDd 
the  beauties  of  a  picture  or  a  poem. 


HOPE! 

There  is  a  feeling  in  the  breast 
Of  human  life  the  sweetest  zest ; 
The  solace  of  the  friends  who  part 
The  cordial  of  a  sickenine  heart — 
The  prisoner  barr'd  from  liberty 
Hopes  for  the  moment  to  be  free— 
The  exile,  as  abroad  he  roves, 
Hopes  for  the  native  land  he  loves — 
The  saint  with  brighter  prospects  given, 
Hopes  for  a  glorious  crown  in  heaven. 
Hope  dwells  alike  in  all  below, 
Ana  all,  at  times,  her  pleasures  know; 

It  is  a  fruit 

Whose  heavenly  root 
Is  planted  in  a  mortal  soil. 
And  nourish'd  amidst  pain  and  toil ; 
Yet  though  it  here  mav  often  bloom 
It  ripens  out  beyond  the  tomb — 
There  by  no  worm  of  death  surprised 
But  perfect-— crown'd — and  reauz'd. 


THE  GIPSIES. 


How  often  on  a  summer*s  eve  IVe  seen. 

Encamped  beside  some  lonely  winding  lane. 

The  Gipsy  family— a  wandering  horde — 

And  envied  oft  their  lot.    Free  as  the  air^ 

From  place  to  plaee  they  roam,  as  seems  them  best, 

And  home  possessing  none,  save  that  rude  tent 

(If  tent  it  may  be  termed)  which  hardlv  serves 

To  screen  a  narrow  spot  from  baneful  dews, 

Where'er  their  weary  heads  at  night  may  rest ; 

But  yet  their  w«mts,  how  few — the  thorn  of  care 

How  seldom  (e     and  alwavs  blunted,  too, 

Ere  it  can  pieice  them !    Kiches  have  no  charm 

For  minds  where  joy  is  wandering  poverty : 

They  want  but  what  thcnr  have,  and  Nature  giyes— 

Passing  like  travellers  from  stage  to  stage, 

Emblems  of  what  ourselves  are  on  the  road 

Through  this  poor  world,  as  pilgrims  bound  for  Heaven ! 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  A  STICK. 
By  Qdebccs. 


HAVE  a  great  afiection  for  any. 
thiug  with  which  I  have  been  ac- 
customed to  travel,  or  that  I  have 
had  for  any  leogth  of  dme  about 
my  person. 

A  velveteen  coat  that  has  been 
well  tried  on  the  various  occa- 
sions of  shooting,  fishing,  or  a 
waJking  tour  in  some  distant 
chme,  has  with  me  the  same 
claims  as  those  of  an  old  and 
serviceable  friend.  One  does  not 
certainly  like  to  be  reminded  of 
ohligaUona  which  its  faded  ap- 
pearance, especially  about  the 
elbow,  and  a  slight  mutilation  of 
the  lower  quarters,  present,  but 
then  there  is  most  probably  some 
stoi^  attached  to  each  of  thitse 
trifling  circumstances,  which  con< 
juring  up 


scares  every  unpleasant  thought. 

Then  there  is  the  cloak,  gray  with  use,  the  hero  of  an  hun- 
dred storms;  as  you  glance  over  its  rather-the-worse-for-wear  ap- 
pearance, you  quite  shiver  at  the  recollection  of  the  wintry  and 
the  dreary  heaui,  and  almost  fancy  you  feel  the  pelting  rain  pep- 
pering on  your  shoulders ;  the  coachman's  blithe  old  song  is  still 
ringing  in  yonr  ears,  and  the  merry  Christmas  of  your  youth  is  before 
you  again,  with  all  its  fun  and  revelrie. 

Not  an  insigmficaiit  old  servant  is  your  knapsack,  on  whose 
shinmg  morning  face  are  reflected  imager  of  itt  better  and  your 
own  happier  days.  As  you  undo  the  Qra^jty  old  straps  and  rusty 
buckles,  you  fancy  you  have  just  reheved  your  aching  shoulders  of 
a  most  weighty  incumbrance,  and  the  recollections  of  reposing  on 
some  crazy  old  stile,  with  the  distant  view  of  the  solitary  litde 
inn,  with  its  gray  smoke  stealing  quiedy  towards  the  blue  heavenj 
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surrounds  you ;   and  thongh  perhaps  you  have  dined,  you  gro\r 
hungry  again,  and  your  nostril  is  filled  with  the  savoury  odour  of 
the  juicy  steak  or  young  chicken. 

I  have  several  other  old  friends  of  this  kind,  but,  of  all,  my  Stick 
is  my  favourite  and  constant  attendant;  has  stuck  to  me  for  years, 
and  has  supported  me  on  all  needfiil  occasion,  having  extricated 
me  from  a  hundred  scrapes  by  taking  them  all  upon  himself.  In 
short,  1  love  him  so  well,  that  in  order  that  his  numerous  adven- 
tures, by  flood  and  field,  may  stick  to  the  memory  of  posterity,  I 
have  resolved  he  shall  relate  his  own  tale. 

"  I  am  a  younger  son  of  the  junior  branch  of  a  Beech,  who  was 
bom  and  bred  on  the  estate  oi  his  cousin,  Lord  Hazlewood,  of 
Hazlewood  Hall,  in  the  parish  of  Miseltoe.  My  father  and  mother 
was  (I  speak  in  the  singular,  husband  and  wife  being  one)  con- 
sidered the  finest  Beech  ^t  ever  graced  the  aristocratic  avenue  of 
an  English  park.  I  have  been  told  by  some  of  my  elder  brothers, 
that  in  the  olden  time  he  was  the  admiration  of  all  the  gentlemen 
and  ladies  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  held  all  their  picnics  and 
merry-makings  "«4i6  iegmine  ftigir  Ah,  those  were  jovial  days, 
when  music  hung  on  every  bough,  and  the  very  leaves  shook 
their  dewy  sides  with  laughter!  Those  were  true  lovers*  times, 
when  the  gilded  hall  and  dazzling  lamp  were  forsaken, 

^  To  meet  in  grore  or  green. 
By  fountain  clear  or  spangl^  starlight  sheen.' 

"  Why,  even  I  recollect  when,  within  the  deep  shade  of  my 
father's  arms,  many  a  coy  maid  has  hid  her  blushing  cheek  firom 
the  tell-tale  glance  of  the  pale  queen  of  night;  and  ofi  the 
sighing  pair  has  sheltered  from  the  midday  heat,  and  whiled  away 
the  creeping  hours,  by  carving  their  names  and  lovesick  rhymes  on 
the  mossy  skin  of  our  fiimily  trunk.  Then  there  were  our  cousins, 
the  young  Hazlewoods,  seven  or  eight  of  whom,  during  the  holi- 
days, woidd  pay  us  a  visit  almost  every  morning.  How  affectionate 
they  were ;  with  what  ardour  would  they  clasp  the  lowest  and  most 
uncouth  members  of  our  family,  while  they  ungratefully  overlooked 
our  best  boughs,  who  after  all  proved  the  most  able  supporters  of 
these  young  sprigs  of  nobility ;  but  then  they  could  not  of  course 
be  expected  to  embrace  the  whole  tree,  though  they  wouldn't  miss 
a  branch  if  they  could  help  it.  Then  what  modest  youths  tliey 
were,  of  most  ancient  blood.  Yet  when  on  a  visit  to  the  head  of 
our  family,  who  was  excessively  high  and  stately,  and  looked  down 
upon  the  whole  country  for  miles  around,  they  never  disputed  his 
lofly  pretensions  ;  and  as  for  their  long  descent,  they  never 
thought  about  being  well  descended  until  they  once  more  stood 
safe  and  sound  on  the  green  sward. 

"  Those  joyous  hours  are  long  since  fled.  The  most  goodly 
branches  of  our  family  are  mossed  with  age ;  and  the  high  top, 
*bald  with  dry  antiquity/    Many  a  hgbt  foot  and  fairy  form  that 
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bounded  so  gaily  in  the  dance  'neath  the  merry  gpreen  wood,  now 
hes  mouldering  in  the  grave.  The  family  seat,  where  the  proud 
and  beauteous  dames  reposed  awhile  firom  the  merry  throng,  has 
been  broken  down  and  carried  away,  to  feed  the  barren  hearths  of 
those,  who  in  the  good  old  time  crowded  the  shining  bench  whereon 
rustic  lay  and  sweetheart  tales  went  round — the  moonUt  revelrie 
and  the  festive  song,  echo  of  the  gladsome  heart,  are  exchanged 
for  the  doleful  note  of  the  screech-owl  or  the  ^  brewing  of  the 
storm  which  sings  T  the  wind.'  But,  as  many  sticks  have  said 
before  me — to  my  story — 

^  At  an  early  age  1  was  cut  off,  not  as  most  younger  sons  are, 
with  a  shilling,  but  with  an  axe  from  the  family  trunk,  thus 

'  Losing  1117  verdure,  even  in  the  very  prime. 
And  all  the  fair  effects  of  future  hopes  ;* 

tied  up  in  a  bundle  with  several  of  my  brothers,  and  thrown  into  an 
outhouse  at  the  back  of  the  hall.  My  poor  father  groaned  most 
piteously  at  our  separation,  "  4fl  trouco  suo  grido  perchd  mi 
Bchiantiy^  and  has  always  entertained  the  most  dseply-rooted  hatred 
against  the  author  of  his  unhappiness.  I  have  heard  that  of  late  years 
he  has  held  underground  communications  with  some  of  his  nearest 
relations,  but  whether  for  the  purpose  of  concerting  revenge  I  know 
not  The  dark  hole  in  which  we  were  deposited  1  expected  would 
be  but  a  temporary  residence,  until  our  young  cousins  should  return 
from  school  and  introduce  us  into  the  hall.  But  what  was  my  sur- 
prise, on  finding  that  several  of  my  relations  belonging  to  the  Oak- 
Ash,  and  lliom  family,  had  been  immured  there  for  the  last  two  years, 
without  seeing  any  one  but  the  servants,  and  that  great  numbers  of 
them  were  carried  away  daily  and  never  heard  of  afterwards.  Early 
m  the  morning  after  my  arrival  the  cook  came  in,  turned  over 
three  or  four  bundles,  and  selecting  one  of  the  driest,  carried  it  off. 
Although  I  was  as  yet  very  green^  it  immediately  occurred  to  me 
that  they  were  going  (o  be  burnt.  A  pleasant  prospect,  thought  1 ; 
but  I  consoled  myself  with  the  idea  that  it  woula  be  very  long  before 
I  became  dry  enough  for  consumption  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  some 
one  might  be  pleased  with  my  youthful  and  vigorous  appearance, 
and  save  me  from  my  impending  destiny.  Months  and  years 
rolled  on,  and  1  felt  the  life  I  led  was  sapping  my  very  vitals ;  my 
skin  was,  what  I  so  much  dreaded,  drying  up,  getting  wrinkled  from 

neglect 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦ 

^  It  was  in  the  mouth  of  November ;  the  hoarse  time-keeper  of 
the  village  church  was  tolling,  the  wintry  blast  sung  loud  and  strong, 
and  I  and  my  brothers  were  huddling  as  close  as  we  could  to  each 
other,  to  make  ourselves  warm^  when  we  heard  steps  coming  up  the 
yard,  and  in  another  moment  three  men  entered — the  gardener, 
coachman,  and  groom — and  selecting  me  and  two  of  my  brothers, 
carried  us  away  at  a  rapid  pace  towards  the  plantations.  At  the  gatq 
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two  gamekeepers  awaited  oiir  arrival.  We  then  crept  along  very 
quiedy  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  when  we  suddenly  came  upon 
half  a  dozen  stout  fellows  engaged  in  bagging  game.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  moon  burst  forth  with  more  than  usual  brilUancyy  and  an 
immediate  attack  followed  our  arrival.  I  immediately  laid  one  of  the 
poachers  at  rest  on  his  mother  earth.  My  brothers  had  the  same 
success,  and  in  ten  minutes  the  whole  gang  were  prisoners.  For 
this  feat  I  left  my  residence  in  the  outhousei  and  became  the  con- 
stant companion  of  the  groom.  I  rode  out  with  him  almost  every 
morning,  and  in  the  evening  was  a  welcome  guest  before  the 
kitchen  fireside,  where  the  servant  maids  would  fi'equently  play 
with  me  and  pull  me  about,  and  the  cook  once  kept  the  whole 
kitchen  in  order  with  my  assistance.    Whether  the  groom  was 

^'ealous  of  my  being  embraced  by  the  cook,  to  whom  he  was  paying 
lis  addresses,  or  that  he  was  tired  of  me,  I  know  not,  but  the  next 
morning  he  thought  proper  to  cut  me  off  four  inches  at  the  bottom, 
by  which  I  was  very  nearly  losing  a  foot,  and  presented  me  to  one 
of  my  young  cousins,  who  was  on  the  eve  of  returning  to  school. 

*<  I  was  now  continually  in  rows.  To-day  I  was  engaged  in 
single-stick,  to-morrow  in  fencing,  thrashing  or  maiming  some 
poor  dog  or  cat ;  the  next  I  was  sadly  bruised  about  the  head  in 
playing  at  hockey,  or  in  mutilating  some  of  my  relations,  to  wit, 
the  apple  and  pear-trees,  many  of  whose  juvenUe  branches  I  sepa- 
rated from  the  parent  They  bore  this  for  some  time,  until  their 
many  grievances  called  aloud  for  redress;  and  the  consequence 
was,  I  was  taken  from  my  cousin  and  employed  by  the  school- 
master himself. 

^  I  was  now  become  a  practical  teacher  of  morality,  and  cultivator 
of  the  youthful  mind.  If  a  boy  told  a  falsehood,  I  endeavoured 
to  instil  into  him  fundamentally  the  principles  of  truth ;  if  he  neg- 
lected his  book,  I  made  him  stick  to  it  with  renewed  diligence ; 
where  stupidity  was  the  fault,  I  thrashed  it  out  in  weals  upon  his 
arms  and  shoulders,  and  infused  wisdom  into  his  brain  by  raising 
bumps  on  his  head.  If  a  boy  swore  or  stole  anything,  I  made  him 
such  cutting  remarks  upon  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct,  as 
rendered  lum  sensible  of  his  error.  Woe  unto  him  who  waa 
not  exactly  orthodox ;  his  heresy  was  laid  exposed  to  the  rest  of 
the  school  in  all  its  naked  deformity,  and  visible  signs  on  his 
outward  body  betrayed  his  want  of  inward  grace.  In  short 
I  was  the  real  master ;  the  gouty  fat  old  doctor  without  me  at 
his  side  would  have  been  laughed  at,  and  his  authority  set  at 
nought.  I  was  aware  of  my  consequence,  and  not  a  little  proud 
of  my  position ;  the  boys,  even  my  cousin,  hated  me  universally ; 
ungrateful  young  gentlemen !  and  yet  the  labour  I  bestowed 
upon  their  roture  welfioe  was  astonishing.  I  held  daily  discourses 
on  their  latter  ends,  and  if  the  impression  was  not  strong  and  lasting 
it  was  no  fault  of  mine. 

'  I  trod  the  paths  of  glory,  sod  wonnded  deeply  all  the  seats  of  honour.* 
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^  At  length  the  hoKdays  came,  and  I  accompanied  the  doctor  in 
his  annnal  visit  to  London.  A  few  mornings  after  our  arrival  we 
were  returning  from  a  visit,  when  in  crossing  a  street  at  the  west 
end,  th(  old  doctor,  notwidistanding  the  effort  I  made  to  save  him, 
feU  sprawling  on  his  hands  and  face,  while  at  the  same  moment  I 
wrhizzed  through  the  air  with  most  wonderful  rapidity,  alighting 
8€>iiie  distance  off  on  the  pavement. 

"  I  was  scarcely  suffered  to  measure  my  length  upon  the  ground, 
before  I  was  picked  up  by  a  dirty  fellow,  who  afier  several  appli- 
cations succeeded  in  msposing  of  me  at  a  stick  and  umbrella  shop 
for  twopence.  The  same  evening  I  was  stripped  of  my  country 
clothing,  which  was  very  much  worn,  and  two  days  afiter  made 
my  appearance  in  the  window,  as  a  highly-polished  aristocratic- 
looking  son  of  a  Beech.  To  be  sure  I  was  much  paler  and  thinner 
than  when  in  the  country;  but  then  it  was  the  fashion  with  sticks  of 
every  station  in  the  beau-monde.     I  did  not  remain  long  in  the 

market,  but  was  shortly  purchased  by  the  young  Marquis  of 

with  whom  I  began  my  life  in  London.  From  the  shop  we  walked 
to  the  club,  where  I  met  with  some  of  the  most  gentlemanly  sticks 
upon  town ;  the  majority  of  them  first-rate  nobs,  resplendent  with 
gold  and  silver,  and  plenty  of  brass  at  bottom.  Thence  we  went 
to  the  park,  dined  at  the  Blue  Posts,  and  at  about  half-past  ten  I 
acconmanied  my  master  to  the  theatre,  and  after  being  nearly  lost 
behina  the  scenes,  drove  off  to  the  gambling-table.  Here  I  fell 
into  very  mixed  society,  from  the  three-penny  cane  to  gold-headed 
ebony ;  but  my  attention  was  too  strongly  attracted  to  my  master 
to  honour  them  with  much  observation.  What  a  change  one  short 
half-hour  created  in  him!  his  usual  high  spirited  devil-may-care 
sort  of  look  gradually  assumed  a  cast  of  motionless  ferocity;  his 
cheek  became  pallid  as  death;  the  smooth  forehead  contracted 
into  the  finrows  of  age ;  and  the  eye  grew  fixed  and  bright  as  a 
baD  of  fire ;  whilst  over  this,  at  times,  (as  fortune  favoured  him,) 
would  shoot  gleams  of  convulsive  joy.  But  my  master  was  not  the 
only  one  thus  affected.  There  sat  the  regular  gamester,  with 
bloodshot  eye,  almost  starting  from  the  socket  with  fiery  eager- 
ness to  behold  its  owner's  ruin.  Here  the  man  of  fashion,  with 
quivering  lip,  baked  and  cracked  with  poisonous  drink  and  the 
raging  thirst  of  play — ^the  very  air  seemed  to  hold  her  breath,  lest 
she  might  disturb  the  dreadfid  stillness  of  the  moment.  It  was 
soon  over ;  and  then  nought  was  heard  but  boisterous  exclamations 
of  despair,  mingled  with  agonised  exclamations  and  heUish  oaths, 
which  heated  the  infernal  den.  At  length  my  master,  having  lost  all 
his  cash,  caught  me  up,  and  we  went  home.  I  led  this  life  at  least  for 
a  year  and  a  half,  at  the  end  of  which  time  I  looked  seedy  and 
worn  out,  and  nearly  bent  double  as  if  with  age.  The  rows  I  was 
constantly  engaged  in,  sometimes  at  the  gaming-table,  at  others  in 
the  streets,  wringing  off  knockers,  &c.,  had  caused  this.  Never- 
dieless,  though  conscious  of  my  shabby  appearance,  I  felt  proud 
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of  the  many  gallant  feats  I  had  peribnned  in  my  master's  defence, 
who,  in  recounting  his  noctomal  adventures,  would  often  send  for 
me  to  show  to  his  friends,  and  point  me  out  as  his  deliverer.  I 
was  not  destined  to  stick  for  any  length  of  time  to  one  course  of 
life. 

^'  One  day  we  went  in  a  large  party  to  an  ardst^s  studio,  to  see 
the  portrait  of  a  mastiff  belonging  to  the  marquis.  It  was  a  fine 
summer's  morning,  and  as  we  strolled  along  the  park,  beneath  the 
old  trees,  it  seemed  as  though  the  shades  of  my  ancestors  spread 
themselves  before  my  path,  as  if  to  hide  my  ragged  condition  from 
the  piercing  rays  of  the  sun ;  and  as  I  looked  up  through  their  well- 
clothed  boughs,  I  almost  wished  my  existence  at  an  end.  It  was 
but  a  momentary  feeling.  I  passed  on,  proud  of  the  past,  and 
trusting  to  my  well-earned  fame  to  secure  me  a  happy  future. 

^^  On  my  master  ascending  the  stairs,  he  left  me  in  a  comer  of 
the  hall,  as  usual.  He  had  not  gone  ten  minutes,  when  a  Utde 
curly-headed  child,  coming  down  stairs  and  seeing  me  alone,  im- 
mediately seized  me  and  ran  off  with  me  up  into  the  nursery.  On 
their  leaving  the  house  I  could  nowhere  be  found  ;  suffice  it  to  say, 
I  had  lost  my  aristocratic  situation  for  ever.  I  believe  the  young 
marquis  was,  and  with  reason,  very  fond  of  me ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  grieved  at  my  loss  severely. 

"  Now,  although  /  could  make  others  feel  very  acutely,  I  was 
very  hard-hearted  myself;  and  as  for  feeling,  I  never  wa.s  troubled 
with  any,  except  when  I  felt  alone,  a  rare  occurrence,  for  wherever 
I  went  I  always  found  plenty  of  sticks  in  all  stations  of  society. 
I  soon  made  my  way  down  stairs  into  the  studio,  where  I  frequently 
supplied  the  place  of  a  maid*stick,  and  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of 
gazing  at  the  miniatures  of  many  of  my  numerous  relations  who 
were  hung  around  the  room. 

^^  I  led  a  much  pleasanter  life  than  in  my  former  situation ;  we 
made  constant  excursions  into  the  country,  and  rusticated  some- 
times for  days  together;  during  which  time  I  was  constantly 
coming  in  contact  with  different  branches  of  my  own  family ;  and 
as  we  rambled  through  the  woods  and  lanes  in 

*  The  honeysuckle  time,* 

I  almost  fancied  I  felt  the  green  leaves  growing  over  me  again. 
Alas  for  the  instability  of  happiness !  a  circumstance  happened 
about  this  time,  which  very  nearly  deprived  me  of  my  standing 
in  society. 

^'  One  evening  a  friend  and  my  master  had  been  carousing  at  a 
tavern ;  they  walked  home  together,  and,  as  usual,  they  went  into  the 
studio ;  and  after  looking  at  a  picture  then  in  progress,  commenced 
admiring  a  plaster-of-Paris  figure  of  the  Gladiator,  which  stood  in 
a  comer  of  the  room.  All  at  once  his  friend,  snatching  me  out  of 
my  master's  hand,  hiccupped  out,  ^  When  is  a  stick  not  a  stick  ? 
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Gire  it  ap  ?  *  *  Yes,'  was  the  reply.  *  When  its  stick-in-pUuler  /' 
and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  thrust  me  through  the  head  of 
tiie  statue.  A  tremendous  row  took  place,  in  the  course  of  which 
I  gare  vent  to  my  indignation  at  being  made  the  instrument  of 
8uch  a  deed,  by  breakmg  the  head  of  my  master's  friend  and 
marking  his  fiice  in  various  places. 

"  The  next  morning  my  master  was  summoned  for  the  assault, 
and  for  fear  that  I  should  also  be  examined  by  the  magistrates, 
and  by  my  appearance  bear  evidence  against  lum,  he  determined 
to  destroy  me.  I  was  in  the  room  when  he  was  discussing  the 
point  with  his  wife,  who  took  my  part,  by  pointing  out  the  preju* 
dice  it  would  create  in  the  magistrate's  mind,  if  he  could  not  pro- 
duce the  weapon  with  which  he  had  inflicted  the  blow ;  whilst  my 
master  spoke  of  my  now  veteran  aspect  as  going  considerably 
against  him.  The  result  of  the  argument,  however,  was  in  my 
&vour — ^my  life  was  spared. 

^  The  next  day  my  master  was  fined  forty  shillings,  and  in  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  we  went  into  the  country.  And  where  do 
you  tlmik,  reader?  actually  to  Hazlewood  HalL  Imagine  my 
delight  as  we  drove  up  through  the  park,  to  behold  my  venerable 
parent  once  more :  he  was  much  altered,  and  though  clad  in  the 
gayest  of  summer  liveries,  his  head  was  almost  bare  and  gray,  and 
crowned  with  mossy,  leafless  boughs.  Still  it  was  a  green  old  age. 
Whilst  at  the  hall,  I  was  very  often  taken  out  by  my  cousins,  (who 
were  grown-up  young  men,)  and  lay  by  their  side  whilst  extended 
at  full  length  at  my  Other's  foot,  immersed  in  deep  study.  They 
bad  long  since  ceased  to  visit  any  branch  of  our  family,  who 
treated  tfiem  very  coolly  in  consequence;  but  iempus  mutat 
omnia  ;  they  had  grown  fond  of  the  branches  of  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge, and  forgotten  their  youthful  friends.  My  master  was  de- 
lighted with  my  father's  majestic  and  stately  appearance,  and  to 
my  great  gratification  introduced  him  in  a  most  prominent  position 
in  his  picture  of  the  Hall,  and  also  painted  a  separate  portrait 
for  himself,  actually  using  me  as  a  maul-stick  to  pamt  my 
own  &ther  with.  We  remained  for  about  a  fortnight,  at  tne  end  of 
which  time,  I  bade  adieu  to  my  parents  for  ever.  It  was  very 
early  in  the  morning  when  we  lefi,  and  as  we  drew  near  not  one  of 
my  family  seemed  stirring,  and  apparently  unmoved  at  my  depar- 
ture ;  but  on  approaching  closer,  I  saw  that  a  tear  glistened  on 
every  leaf,  and  that  they  had  declined  the  usual  visits  from  their 
very  old  friends,  the  morning  breezes,  that  their  grief  might  be  un- 
disturbed ;  but  I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  painful  scene.  Our  next 
visit  was  to  Lynmouth  in  Devonshire ;  in  this  secluded  nook  we 
passed  the  rest  of  the  summer  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  autumn. 
Our  time  was  spent  in  painting,  walking,  and  bathing ;  for  my  mas- 
ter always  walked  some  little  distance  into  the  sea  with  me,  and 
then  threw  me  back  to  the  shore,  where  I  stuck  fast,  terribly  afraid 
lest  a  wave  should  draw  me  out,  though  I  have  heard  that  to  draw 
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out  a  stick  is  a  difficult  matter.    However,  what  I  so  mirch  dreaded 
came  to  pass. 

^^  There  is  an  old  proverb,  (and  proverbs  stick  to  us  despite  their 
many  total  misapplications  in  modem  times,)    ^Better  late  than 
never  i*  many  a  time  did  I  hear  my  master  make  use  of  this.     And 
many  a  pound,  many  a  commission,  and  many  a  friend  did  he  lose 
in  consequence :  his  mind  was  continually  filled  with  grand  ideas 
and  visions  of  the  sublime,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  worldly  afiairs ; 
but  they  were  seldom  productive  of  anjrthing  beyond  the  pleasures 
of  imagination.    The  morning  was  a  beautiftd  one,  and  a  bathe 
would  have  been  deHghtftd ;  but  no,  it  was  delayed  from  hour  to 
hour,  until  the  evening ;  and  as  we  left  the  cottage,  *  Well !  Better 
late  than  never,*  was  the  exclamation,  as  usual.    It  was  stiU  fine, 
but  there  was  a  doubtftd  look  about  die  atmosphere  which  made 
you  feel  rather  uncertain  as  to  your  treatment  in  the  event  of  a 
long  visit ;  in  short,  it  looked  pre-engaged :  the  sun  was  on  the  eve 
of  plunging  beneath  the  blushing  wave ;  whilst  at  a  diort  distance, 
large  dark  clouds  huddled  together,  like  mountain  upon  mountain, 
seemed  watching  the  moment  for  his  disappearance  to  oUiterate  all 
traces  of  his  glorious  existence.     However,  on  we  went ;  the  boiste- 
rous merriment  of  the  waves,  as  they  chased  each  other  fiir  up 
amongst  the  rocks,  was  music  to  his  ear.    The  sight  of  the  angry 
foam  cooled  his  fevered  brow,  and  made  him  long  for  their  em- 
brace.    He  heard  not  the  murmur  of  the  distant  thunder,  and  the 
lightning's  liquid  flash  but  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene  :  how- 
ever,  on  we  went :  he  undressed,  and  was  soon  buried  beneath  the 
boiling  waves,  leaving  me  at  their  mercy  on  the  shore.   He  was  not 
long  absent ;  large,  big  drops  soon  began  to  fall,  and  ere  he  could 
regain  the  shelter  of  the    rock   behind  which    lay  his  clothes* 
the  storm  burst  forth  in  all  its  fiiry  :  he  caught  up  his  clothes 
and  hurried  up  the  cliffs,  in  his  haste  to  escape  the  breakers, 
which  now   came   thundering  on  in  tumultuous  fury — ^forgetting 
me    entirely.    I  was   soon    carried  out   into  the   midst   of   the 
angry  flood,  now    riding  aloft  on  the    towering  crest  of  some 
gigantic  wave,  now  buried  in  its  angry  bosom,  anon  dashed  upon 
tiie  rocks.     This  continued  the  greatest  part  of  the  night,  but 
towards  morning   all  was  still  as  the  grave,  the  waves  reposing 
as  quietly  as  a  babe  that  had  cried  itself  to  deep.    The  sun  rose 
in  unclouded  grandeur,  and  all  looked  bright  and  beautiftd ;  but  1 
was  alone  in  the  world,  without  a  master,  without  a  home,  or  a 
single  branch  of  my  family  near,  to  stand  by  me  in  my  distress ; 
there  was  nothing,  save  Ae  bare  and  barren  rocks.     Three  days 
and  nights  did  I  remain  on  that  wild  and  weather-beaten  coast 
when,  on  the  moniing  of  the  fourth,  1  was  picked  up  by  my  present 
master.    My  adventures  fi'om  that  period  he  can  relate  to  yoa 
himself;  those  I  have  recounted,  I  hope,  Reader,  will  stick  to  your 
memonr;  and  if  you  really  feel  pleased  with  my  efforts  in  your  be- 
half I  have  one  request  to  make  ere  I  leave  you,  which  is  tins— 4n  the 
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event  of  your  becoming  acquainted  with  my  master,  you  will,  for 
old  acquaintance  sake,  as  I  am  growing  old  and  ugly,)  speak  in 
such  terms  of  admiration  of  me,  that,  should  he  for  a  moment  feel 
inclined  to  get  rid  of  me,  the  recollection  of  what  I  have  once  been 
will  plead  in  my  fovonr,  and  induce  him  never  to  think  seriously 
of  **  cutting  his  stick.^ 


SLEEP. 

Sleep  is  the  rest  of  omd. 
Where  all  refreshment  find  ; 

And  thoughts,  like  zephyrs,  seem  to  fan 
The  mirror  of  the  mind. 

As  soft  and  silently  they  pass, 

Describ'd  upon  the  trembling  glass. 

Sleep  is  a  bed  of  balm. 
Where,  when  the  mourner  lies 

All  buried  in  the  waveless  calm, 
He  communes  with  the  skies ; 

While  many  a  grief  and  many  a  woe 

In  fair  reflection  lovelier  grow. 

Sleep  is  a  silent  sea. 

Whose  waters  never  roar — 
An  emblem  of  eternity 

When  life's  brief  tide  is  o*er, 
And  seraphs,  shining  thro'  the  gloom. 
Gild  all  the  deep  with  heavenly  bloom. 

Sleep  is  a  haven  fair, 

Where  few  and  favoured  hours 
Re|p|ose  in  peace  from  toil  and  care. 

Like  leaves  of  lovely  flowers. 
Which  seem,  upon  the  breeze's  breast. 
But  scarce  to  wave,  so  soft  their  rest. 

Sleep  is  a  type  of  death. 

Without  a  passing  shade — 
The  silent  exit  of  the  breath — 

An  only  token  made 
That  all  is  o'ety  and  all  is  past — 
The  port  of  bliss  attained  at  last. 

Sleep  is  a  sign  of  heaven. 

So  sweet  its  restful  form ; 
And  such  forgetfulness  is  given 

Of  tempest  and  of  storm  t 
Its  very  stillness  seems  to  say, 
^  I  shall  awake  in  endless  day  1 " 


THE  INQUISITION. 

"  Je  Ini  dis,  je  nu  eotnnuMure  da  Saint  Office  et  je  Tieiu  ioi  pour  voe  kflwre 
trie  impoitante.  A  oes  paroles  le  oilMretier  palit  et  repcmdit  d'nne  Toix  treu- 
blsnte,  qui'  il  ne  croyait  pai  avoir  donnd  cajet  a  la  Sainte  Inquintioii,  de  la 
plaindra  de  loL  D  obeit  sans  resistance,  et  avec  tont  le  leapect  que  pent  kvwr 
nn  homme  qni  crunt  I'lnqniaitiaa." 

£•  Sofft. 


N  the  reign  of  Innocent 
III.,  the  most  able,  am- 
bitious, and  imscrupuloiu 
of   the    Roman    pontifls, 
we   diacem   the   first   ap- 
pearance of  the  fearful  tri- 
bunal,    whose    rise     and 
progress    it  will    be    the 
8ubjei:t  of  this  article  to 
trace.       lliis  prelate,    to 
whom  the  proud  John  of 
England  was  fain  to  re- 
sign his  crown,  and  again 
receive  it  in  abject  vassal- 
age— who   dared   to  pro- 
a  Charta  the  palladium  of 
ty,  void  and  nugatory,  as 
the  prejudice  of  the  holy 
«  special  command  " — who 
lenly  asserted  that "  as  the 
Q  are  placed  in  the  fimia- 
ater  as  the  light  of  the  day, 
aad  the  lesser  of  the  nigbt,so  are  these  two  powers  iu  the  church,  the 
pontifical,  which,  ashaving  the  charge  of  souls  is  the  greater,  and  the 
royal,  which  is  the  less,  and  to  which  the  bodies  of  men  only  are  en- 
trusted."  This  pontiff' was  a  fitting  nursing  father  of  so  monstrous  a 
progeny.     The  century  in  which  Innocent  rtigueil,  saw  the  first  in- 
stitution of  the  religious  orders  of  "  Friars ; "  the  two  orders  esta- 
blished at  that  period  were  theDominicans,  or  Black  Friars,  and  the 
Franciscans.     The  founder  of  the  former  was  St.  Donienic,  or  Do- 
mingo, who  established  the  order  in   1215.     This  zealous  divine, 
conscious  of  the  utility  of  a  brotherhood  whose  austerity  and  self- 
denial  might  serve  as  a  check  to  the  increasing  luxury  of  the  mo- 
nastic orders,  and  especially  desirous  that  zealous  preachers  might 
be  mnltiplied  in  the  church,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  then  increas- 
ing ardour  of  reforming  teachers^  deemed  that  his  object  would 
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be  attained  by  founding  an  order  of  friars,  whose  severity  of  life, 
constant  fasting,  and  perpetual  poverty,  might  at  once  excite  the 
attention  and  respect  of  their  hearers,  and  whose  learning  might  be 
a  defence  to  the  Church  Catholic  from  the  formidable  assaults  of 
heretical  disputants.  The  zeal  of  this  saint,  whose  name  must 
for  ever  live  as  one  of  the  most  energetic  champions  of  the  church, 
led  him  somewhat  further  than  the  mere  establishment  of  a  reli- 
gious order ;  he  became  one  of  the  most  earnest  persecutors  of  the 
Albigenses,  and  is  said  to  have  actually  accompanied  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  on  his  crusade  against  them.  The  ardour  of  this  soldier 
of  the  church  did  not  rest  here,  but  in  the  year  1215  the  pope 
commissioned  him  /'to  judge  and  deliver  to  punishment,  apostate 
and  relapsed  and  obstinate  heretics.''  But  it  is  due  to  the  memory 
of  Domenic  to  state,  that  though  he  has  been  styled  by  Protestant 
historians  the  founder  of  the  Inquisition,  and  his  memory  handed 
down  to  posterity  with  this  opprobrium  attached  to  it,  historical 
truth  must  acquit  him  of  the  charge,  and  record  that  the  commis- 
sion to  Domenic  was  not  the  first  issued  from  the  papal  conclave, 
and  that  he  acted  only  in  common  with  others  less  noted,  because 
less  eminent  than  himself. 

The  period  of  religious  intolerance  has  now,  to  all  appearance, 
vanished  from  the  world ;  and  while  we  glory  in  the  noble  results  of 
oar  forefathers'  struggles  for  religious  freedom,  and  rejoice  that,  in 
our  favoured  country  at  least,  persecution  is  only  known  from  the 
pages  of  the  past,  we  may  well  view  with  forbearance  and  charity 
the  actions  of  men  zealous  for  the  honour  of  their  God  and  the 
purity  of  their  faith ;  and  who,  contemplating  the  just  judgments  of 
God,  in  days  of  yore,  on  those  who  forsook  the  faith  of  their  fathers, 
had  a  just  abhorrence  of  the  crime  of  apostacy,  and  we  may 
well  asic  ourselves  the  question,  whether  the  Catholic  persecu- 
tors of  old  are  not,  despite  their  fearful  errors,  a  bright  example  of 
fervent  though  misdirected  zeal  ? 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  It  appears  that  about  the  time  of 
Innocent  III.,  it  became  a  matter  of  ordinary  occurrence  for  the 
popes  to  issue  commissions  to  inquire  into  and  punish  heresies. 
Mr.  Alban  Butler  tells  us,  that  Peter  of  Castlenau  was  the  first 
luquisitoT ;  and  Fleury  relates,  that  by  the  decree  of  Verona,  the 
bishops  of  Lombardy  were  ordered  to  judge  heretics  and  deliver 
them  to  the  civil  power ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  commis- 
missioners  were  made  die  means  of  introducing  that  ghostly  tri- 
bunal, which  was  finally  established  by  the  council  of  Thoulouse  in 
1229,  eight  years  (i/ier  the  death  of  St.  Domenic ;  and  the  two 
first  judges  appointed  after  the  establishment  of  the  court  were 
Dominican  firiars.  This  dread  tribunal  has,  happily  for  mankind, 
been  suffered  to  gain  a  lasting  footing  in  those  countries  only,  which, 
from  their  deep  superstition,  have  been  most  fitted  for  the  reception 
of  its  iron  yoke :  it  has  been  suffered  to  exist  in  a  permanent  form 
only  in  Spain,  Italy,  Malta,  Portugal,  and  their  dependencies  in 
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India  and  America.*  The  memory  of  St.  Domenic,  then^is  unjnstlj 
charged  with  the  imputation  of  foimding  the  Inquisidon ;  an  impti- 
tation  probably  originating  in  the  fact  of  the  Dominican  friars 
having  been  the  earliest  ministers  for  carrying  into  execution  its 
dread  powers. 

The  popes,  now  perceiving  the  immense  importance  of  the  In- 
quisition for  the  advancement  of  the  CathoKc  faith  and  the  sup- 
pression of  heresy,  laboured  sedulously  to  increase  the  power  of  the 
inquisitors.  In  the  year  1230,  Gregory  IX.  published  the  Book  of 
Decretals,  in  which  he  collected  all  the  laws  of  the  councils  and 
popes  against  heretics  ;  and  Boniface  VIII.  caused  a  sixth  Book 
of  Decretals  to  be  published ;  and  at  the  synod  of  Tarracoua,  in 
1240,  many  additional  penalties  were  enacted;  and  the  emperor 
Frederic  11.  passed  many  laws  at  Padua  against  die  heretics. 
He  ordained  that  those  heretics  who  were  committed  by  the  church 
to  the  secular  court,  should  be  put  to  death  without  mercy ;  that 
converts  through  fear  of  death,  should  be  imprisoned ;  that  here- 
tics, with  their  accomplices,  should  be  kept  in  custody  till  they 
were  punished  according  to  the  sentence  of  the  church ;  that  per- 
sons convicted  of  heresy  who  had  fled  to  other  places  shoula  be 
taken  up,  and  such  as  were  relapsed  punished  with  death :  hereUcs 
and  their  favourers  should  he  deprived  of  the  benejlt  of  appeal^  and 
their  posterity,  to  the  second  generation,  should  be  incapable  of 
holding  benefices  or  offices,  but  that  their  heirs  should  be  indem- 
nified if  they  discovered  their  parent's  wickedness :  lasdy,  he 
protects,  with  his  imperial  favour,  the  Predicant  friars.  In  his 
second  edict,  he  commands  all  impenitent  heretics  to  be  burned 
withjire.  In  the  third,  he  deprives  the  children  of  heretics  of  their 
honours,  unless  they  discover  one  of  the  sect  of  the  Paterenes.  In 
the  fourth,  he  condemns  all  suspected  heretics,  if  they  do  not  purge 
themselves  within  a  year ;  commands  a  general  extermination,  and 
orders  the  lands  of  his  barons  to  be  seized  if  they  do  not  cleanse 
them  firom  heredcs  within  a  year  fi'om  monition,  and  ordains 
severe  penalties  against  the  abettors  of  heresy  and  apostates.  The 
pope  passed  similarly  severe  laws,  and  Frederic,  by  a  fiirther  edict 
against  the  Milanese,  commanded  ^^all  convictea  of  heresy  to 
be  delivered  over  to  the  flames,  or  their  tongues  to  be  cut  ont, 
if  the  keeping  them  alive  would  prove  a  terror  to  others.^  In 
justice  to  the  church  be  it  ever  remembered,  that  the  crueldes  of 
die  Inquisition  were  cmihoriaied  by  the  secular  powers:  and  while 
we  contemplate  with  indignation  the  audacity  of  the  popes  who 

*  The  ElnglUh  reader  will  be  proud  in  remembering,  thai  when,  in  the  dme  of 
Cromwell,  Thomas  Maynard,  the  English  Consul  at  Lisbon,  had  been  confined  by 
the  Inquisitors  there,  the  Protector  demanded  of  the  King  of  Portugal  his  imme- 
diate release;  and  on  receiving  for  answer  that  the  king  htul  no  power  to  interfere 
on  his  behalf,  Cromwell  replied,  that  if  he  were  not  discharged  forthwith,  he  would 
make  war  on  the  Inquisition,  at  which  the  Holy  Esthers  were  so  mightily  alarmed, 
that  they  not  only  let  him  go,  bat,  on  Maynard's  demand,  pronounced  a  judgment 
id  honourable  acquittal. 
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deinaiided  these  infamous  decrees,  we  regard  with  loathing  the 
princes  who  were  base  enough  to  concede  them. 

In  1*232  the  Inquisition  was  established  in  Arragon;  but  it 
was  not  witliout  great  and  violent  opposition,  that  the  temporal 
powers,  who  had  originally  taken  cognizance  of  heresy,  submitted 
to  this  novel  judicature,  and  consented  to  become  the  mere  exe- 
cutioners, when  the  church  was  the  sole  judging  and  condemning 
power.  The  King  of  France  actually  forbad  his  subjects  from 
appearing  when  cited  before  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  and  or- 
dered the  civil  magistrate  to  seize  the  goods  of  those  judges  who 
attempted  to  punish  recusants  for  contumacy ;  but  the  pope,  by 
in  turn  flattenng  and  threatening  the  king,  prevailed  on  him  to 
withdraw  his  edict ;  and  such  was  the  influence  of  the  never-tiring 
energy  of  the  popish  ecclesiastics,  that  the  Inquisition  surely  and 
rapidly  gained  ground,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  princes  and  the 
hostility  of  the  people.  In  some  countries  its  establishment  was 
permanent,  in  odiers  temporary,  in  all  its  immense  powers  were 
equally  dreaded ;  and  the  mysterious  silence  which  those  who  had 
once  been  examined  before  the  judges  at  all  times  maintained,  im- 
pressed the  people  alike  with  dread  at  the  unknown  nature  of  its 
powers,  and  with  despair  of  resisting  its  supernatural  influence; 
80  powerful  an  engine  in  the  hands  of  the  popes  was  too  useful  not 
to  be  actively  and  energetically  employed,  and  the  Knight's 
Templars,  the  Moors,  the  Jews,  the  followers  of  Wicklifle,  Huss, 
and  Jerome  of  Prague,  each  in  turn  experienced  its  fearful 
powers.  We  shall  now,  however,  proceed  to  give  a  concise  ac- 
count of  the  constitution  of  the  tribunal,  the  crimes  cognizable 
before  it,  its  mode  of  examination,  and  its  punishments  ordinary 
and  extraordinary,  by  an  auto  da  f^,  concluding  our  review  with  a 
brief  narrative  of  the  suflferings  of  Dellon,  at  the  hands  of  the 
inquisitors  at  Goa. 

The  pope  and  the  CathoUc  bishops  were  held  to  have  received, 
by  divine  right,  on  their  consecration,  jurisdiction  over  heretics ; 
but  the  inquisitors,  properly  so  called,  were  judges  specially  dele- 
gated by  the  popes,  and,  with  rare  exceptions,  were  to  be  forty 
years  of  age  at  the  least.  By  a  bull  of  Clement  IV.  they  were  ex- 
empted from  the  diocesan  control  of  the  bishops,  and  made  ac- 
countable to  the  pope  alone ;  nor  could  the  parties  accused  before 
them  appeal,  except  to  the  pope.  The  inquisitors  were  not  neces- 
sarily divines ;  their  office  was  not  to  cease  on  the  death  of  the 
pope :  they  received  the  episcopal  title  of  ^^  Most  Reverend."  They 
had  the  power  of  constituting  deputies,  or  vicars,  and  of  appointing 
assessors,  or  counsellors,  skilfril  m  the  laws,  who  might  assist  them 
in  their  judgments.  They  had  also  under  them  an  officer,  called 
the  '^ Promoter  Fiscal,*^  whose  duty  was  to  examine  depositions, 
and  give  information  of  criminals  to  the  judges,  and  on  their  trial 
to  accuse  them ;  an  office  akin  to  that  exercised  by  the  detestable 
Fouquier  Tinville,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  of  Public  Safety. 
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They  coiild  also  appoint  secretaries,  or  notaries,  whose  dn^  was 
not  merely  that  of  recording  the  proceedings,  but  of  noting  and 
observing  the  accused — ^  whether  the  colour  of  his  face  changes, 
or  his  voice  trembles,  or  the  like."  There  were  also  a  receiver  of 
the  confiscated  effects ;  poursuivants  and  familiars,  or  bailiffs ;  and 
it  has  been  said,  that  this  latter  office,  **  though  a  vile  office  in 
other  criminal  courts,  is  esteemed  so  honourable  in  this  of  the  In- 
quisition, that  there  is  not  a  nobleman  in  the  kingdom  of  Portugal 
that  is  not  in  it,  and  especially  because  plenary  indulgence  is 
granted  b^  the  popes  to  such  officers,  and  except  in  cases  of 
very  atrocious  crimes,  these  officers  are  Uable  only  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  holy  office."  The  civil  magistrates  were  wholly  ex- 
cluded from  the  cognizance  of  heresy,  but  they  executed  die  sen* 
tences  of  the  tribunal,  for  it  was  not  lawful  for  ecclesiastical  persons 
to  kill  any  one.  The  holy  office  had  universal  jurisdicrion,  except 
over  the  officials  and  legates  of  the  pope  and  the  bishops ;  but  even 
these  last  were  finally  subjected  to  its  control,  after  an  ineffectual 
resistance  to  a  power  which  so  boldly  encroached  on  their  privileges. 

In  order  to  apprehend  any  person  for  heresy,  two  credible  wit- 
nesses were  required ;  but  Uie  informer  might  be  one.  The  wit- 
nesses were  warned  of  the  awful  judgments  of  Grod  against  fiilse 
witnesses.  After  they  had  made  their  depositions,  if  the  offence 
appeared  to  be  primd  facie  proved,  the  Promotor  Fiscal  prayed 
that  the  accused  might  be  apprehended,  and  the  inquisitor  made  an 
order  accordingly,  and  a  separate  order  was  necessary  for  the  ap- 
prehension of  each  prisoner.  We  are  informed  that  all  the  prisoners 
had  not  alike  places  of  imprisonment,  their  cells  being  either  more 
terrible  and  dark,  or  more  easy  and  cheerfid,  according  to  the  qua- 
lity of  the  persons,  and  their  offences.  The  cells  were  about  ten 
feet  square,  the  upper  ones  enlightened  by  iron  grates;  but  the 
lower,  underground,  and  without  any  windows :  the  walls  were  five 
feet  thick,  and  there  were  two  doors  to  each,  the  inside  plated  with 
iron ;  in  the  upper  part  there  was  a  small  aperture,  through  which 
all  necessaries  were  conveyed  to  the  wretched  captive,  and  even  this 
was  fastened  with  two  iron  bolts  ;  the  only  ventilation  was  that  de- 
rived by  occ(uionally  leaving  the  outer  door  open^  and  that  for  only 
three  hours  in  eveiy  twenty-four.  The  only  persons  allowed  to 
speak  to  the  captives,  were  the  keepers :  they  were  allowed  no  books 
of  devotion,  and  being  frequently  broken  in  spirit  by  the  horrors  of 
their  confinement,  were  induced  to  confess  themselves  guilty  of 
crimes  they  had  never  committed.  The  prisoners,  when  brought 
before  the  judges,  were  invariably  sworn  to  keep  everything  secret, 
and  to  speak  the  truth,  solemnly  placing  their  hands  upon  a  crucifix. 

Of  the  crimes  cognizable  before  the  Inquisition,  the  first,  and  most 
important,  was  Heresy.  A  heretic,  properly  so  called,  was  one 
who  had  professed  the  Catholic  faith  by  baptism,  who  had  erred,  or 
deviated  from  that  faith,  and  who  obstinately  persisted  in  his  error ; 
every  tenet  contrary  to  the  received  opinion  of  the  church,  even 
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tboagfa  purely  speculative,  was  adjudged  heretical.  The  first  pu- 
nishment for  heresy  adjudged  by  die  canon  law  was  excommunica- 
tion— a  ceremony  most  impressive  and  significant.  ^  The  bishops 
began  by  pronouncing  the  Anathema,  and  twelve  priests  stood 
around  the  heretic  with  lighted  candles  in  their  hands ;  they  then 
threw  the  candles  on  the  ground,  and  as  the  Anathema  concluded, 
they  trampled  them  under  foot.^  Christian  burial  was  denied  to 
those  who  died  in  heresy,  and  their  goods  were  confiscated. 

Polygamy  was  another  crime  cognizable  by  the  Inquisition. 
Administering  the  Romish  Sacrament  of  penance,  not  being  a 
priest; — incontinence  of  priests,  blasphemy,  divination,  fortune- 
telling,  astrology,  witchcraft,  apostacy  of  Jews  who  had  been  con- 
verted to  Chrisdanity. 

The  prisoner  then,  having  been  charged  with  any  one  of  these 
offences,  and  the  depositions  having  been  read,  was  himself  ex- 
amined, and  if  he  confessed,  there  was  an  end  of  the  case ;  but  if  he 
protested  his  innocence,  the  witnesses  were  re-examined,  and  the 
prisoner  allowed  an  advocate  and  procurator ;  and  if  under  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  he  was  also  to  have  assigned  to  him  a  guardian. 
The  Promoter  Fiscal  then  presented  the  BUI  of  Indictment,  and  a 
C€fpy  of  the  proofs  was  delivered  to  the  accused,  but  without  the 
names  of  the  witnesses ;  and  hearsay  evidence  was  without  hesitation 
admitted ;  and  he  was  then  allowed  time,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
judge,  to  exhibit  articles  of  defence.  The  cause  then  proceeded, 
and  if  the  inquisitor  thought  it  necessary  to  examine  the  accused 
hy  the  torture,  the  bishop  and  the  inquisitor  met  and  passed  an 
interlocutoiy  sentence,  that  the  prisoner  should  be  put  to  the  torture, 
for  it  was  necessary  that  the  bishop  and  Inquisitor  should  concur, 
before  this  extreme  sentence  could  be  carried  out.  The  place 
rf  torture  has  been  described,  as  *'  an  underground  and  very  dark 
room,  through  which  one  entered  through  several  doors.  There  is 
a  tribunal  erected  in  it,  in  which  the  inquisitor,  inspector,  and  se- 
cretary sit.  When  the  candles  are  lighted,  and  the  person  to  be 
tortured  brought  in,  the  executioner  makes  an  astonishing  and  dread- 
ful appearance ;  he  is  covered  all  over  with  a  black  linen  garment 
down  to  his  feet,  and  tied  close  to  his  body ;  his  head  and  face  are 
all  bid  with  a  long  black  cowl,  only  two  little  holes  being  left  in  it 
for  him  to  see  through:  all  this  is  intended  to  strike  the  miserable 
wretch  with  greater  terror,  in  mind  and  body,  when  he  sees  himself 
going  to  be  tortured  by  the  hands  of  one  who  thus  looks  like  the 
very  devil."  The  inquisitors,  during  these  horrible  preparations,  ex- 
horted the  accused  to  confess;  if  he  reftised,  he  was  then  put  to  the 
torture,  and  at  intervals,  the  same  exhortations  were  repeated ;  the 
prisoner  was  then  examained  under  the  torture  by  the  inquisitors.  It 
IS  stated  that  the  judges,  by  a  solemn  mockery,  protested  that  if  the 
accused  should  die  firom  the  excessive  anguish,  or  be  maimed,  it  was 
not  to  be  imputed  to  them,  but  rather  to  the  wilfulness  of  the  crimi- 
nal.     A   very  usual  torture  was  binding  the  hands,  and,  affix- 
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ing  weights  to  the  feet  of  the  accused,  he  then  was  drawn  up  by 
a  pulley,  and  after  having  been  thus  suspended  for  a  long  time, 
and  his  body  racked  and  stretched  by  the  great  weight,  he  was 
suddenly  let  £all,  the  shock  from  the  fall  causing  the  most  acute 
agony  to  the  already  disjointed  frame  of  the  sufferer.  If  during  the 
torture  no  confession  was  made  by  the  prisoner,  he  had  a  right 
to  demand  his  release,  and  if  upon  consideration  of  the  evidence  the 
inquisitor  thought  there  was  inadequate  proof  of  the  charge,  he  was 
bound  to  release  him.  If  he  confessed,  his  confession  was  recorded, 
with  a  view  to  fruther  proceedings.  The  judges  then  were  accus- 
tomed to  meet  and  pass  sentence  of  absolution  for  the  innocent,  and 
to  hand  the  guilty  to  the  secular  judge,  or  else  pass  such  sentences 
short  of  death,  as  it  was  lawful  for  ecclesiastics  to  pronounce.  If  the 
heretic  were  a  relapsed  he  could  not  escape  death ;  but  behold  the 
hypocrisy  of  the  Inquisition !  The  judges  delivered  the  relapsed  to 
the  secular  judge,  with  a  very  earnest  entreaty  so  to  mitigate  their 
sentence  concerning  him  as  to  prevent  effusion  of  blood  and  danger 
of  death  J  knowing  well  that  the  pimishment  of  death  was  the  fixed 
and  inevitable  consequence  of  their  sentence. 

The  judgment  of  the  inquisitors  having  been  pronounced,  it  re- 
mained only  for  those  of  whose  crime  death  was  the  punishment,  to 
undergo  that  extreme  sentence.  The  executions  were  conducted  on 
a  large  scale,  and  were  considered  as  a  religious  ceremonial,  and  took 
place  at  the  accession  of  monarchs,  their  coming  of  age,  or  their 
marriage ;  and  an  auto  da  fh  took  place  in  J  680,  at  Madrid,  on  the 
marriage  of  Charles  II.,  King  of  Spain,  in  the  presence  of  the  king, 
queen,  and  the  whole  court.  A  motley  procession  of  priests  and 
officers  preceded  the  unhappy  captives,  who  marched  with  ropes 
about  their  necks,  torches  in  their  hands,  and  on  their  beads  carocas, 
or  pasteboard  caps,  on  which  their  accusations  were  written.  Then 
followed  fifty  Jews  clothed  with  the  yellow  san  benito,  or  vest  widi- 
out  sleeves,  with  the  red  cross  of  St.  Andrew  before  and  behind,  each 
criminal  being  led  by  two  familiars  of  the  Inquisition.  Then  came 
twenty  Jews  of  both  sexes,  who  had  relapsed — those  who  had  evinced 
signs  of  repentance  were  to  be  strangled  before  the  burning,  but  the 
rest,  who  persisted  in  their  error,  were  to  be  burned  alive.  These 
wore  linen  san  benitos,  having  devils  and  flames  painted  on  them ; 
some  were  gagged,  who  from  their  desperate  character  were  suspected 
of  being  about  to  utter  blasphemous  tenets.  Images  of  the  prisoners 
who  had  died  in  prison  were  carried  before  the  trunks  or  boxes,  which 
contained  their  bones.  The  criminals  who  were  condemned  to  die 
were  surrounded  by  monks,  exhorting  them  to  repent.  The  grand  In- 
quisitor then  took  his  seat,  habited  in  a  purple  robe,  and  during  the 
celebration  of  mass  approached  the  king,  and  with  great  solemnity 
administered  the  oath,  binding  the  king  to  protect  the  Catholic  faith, 
to  extirpate  heresy,  and  support  the  Inquisition :  aft^r  which,  a 
Dominican  preached  a  sermon  laudatory  of  the  Inquisition.  The 
sentences  of  the  criminals  were  then  read,  and  the  mass  being  ended, 
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the  grand  inquisitor  pronoimced  a  solemn  absolution  on  all  who 
should  repent.  The  king  then  withdrew;  and  the  criminals  who 
were  to  be  burned  being  delivered  to  the  secular  power,  were  led, 
moimted  on  asses,  without  the  city,  and  executed  after  midnight. 
Those  who  were  sentenced  to  be  whipped  were  next  day  mounted 
on  asses,  and  scourged  through  the  streets.  Besides  these  general 
executions,  there  were  several  other  privato  ones,  yearly,  at  the 
season  of  Lent. 

The  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition  never  had  a  more  distinguished 
tenant  than  the  great  Gralileo,  who,  in  the  year  1615,  at  the  age  of 
seventy  years,  was  immured  within  its  walls  of  woe,  for  maintain- 
ing, as  the  libel  charged  him,  the  false  doctrine,  ^'  that  the  sun  is 
the  centre  of  the  world  and  immovable,  and  that  the  earth  moves 
around  it  with  a  daily  motion;  which  is  absurd,  false  in  philosophy, 
and  absolutely  heretical,  because  contrary  to  the  Holy  Scriptures." 
The  libel  went  on  to  aver,  '^  that  the  earth  is  neither  the  centre  of 
the  world  nor  immovable,  but  has  a  daily  motion,  is  also  an  absurd 

1>roposition,  false  in  philosophy,  and,  theologically  considered,  at 
east  erroneous  in  point  of  faith."  .  The  venerable  philosopher, 
whose  history  and  sufFerines  are  too  well-known  for  repetition  here, 
abjured  his  heresy,  by  making  a  solemn  declaration  of  the  error  of 
his  doctrine  in  the  Convent  of  Minerva  at  Rome,  on  the  22nd  July, 
1633.  The  Inquisition  thus  made  war  on  science,  and  designated 
the  sublimest  efforts  of  the  human  intellect  as  erroneous  and  hereti- 
cal ;  it  placed  a  heavy  penalty  on  the  exercises  of  genius,  and  spread 
danger  around  every  step  towards  the  enlightenment  of  mankind. 
We  know  not  how  far  science  was  retarded  and  the  improvement  of 
the  species  delayed  by  the  alarm  which  must  have  been  always 
present  to  the  minds  of  all  who  excelled  their  fellows  in  learning, 
and  the  apprehension  that  a  ^  teacher  of  new  doctrine "  might 
become  obnoxious  to  a  judicature  whose  laws  were  written  in  blood, 
and  to  whose  judges  the  very  existence  of  a  superior  intellect 
was  itself  a  cause  of  suspicion.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  advocates 
of  the  Inquisition,  though  they  may  repudiate  the  extreme  severity 
of  its  former  judgments,  and  seek  to  draw  a  veil  over  its  scenes 
of  bloodshed,  urge  the  necessity  of  the  extirpation  by  due  authoritv 
of  errors  fatal  to  man*s  salvation,  and  the  propagation  of  which 
involves  not  merely  the  eternal  interest  of  the  individual  who 
propagates  them,  but  the  fate  of  all  such  as  adopt  his  opinions — we 
cannot  but  apprehend  that  a  tribunal  claiming  a  right  to  exercise 
such  powers,  usurps  an  attribute  of  the  Deity,  and  exalts  man*s 
wisdom  to  a  level  with  that  of  his  Creator.  The  entire  certainty 
and  absolute  infallibility  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  such  a  power, 
and  without  which  its  existence  is  too  intolerable  for  endurance, 
cannot  exist  in  man  unaided  by  enlightenment  from  above,  and, 
if  existing  at  all,  cannot  so  palpably  appear  as  to  convince  mankind 
in  general  of  the  justice  of  the  decrees  of  its  possessors.    A  tribunal 
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stands  on  no  sure  basis  when  the  consistency  and  undeyiatiog 
equity  of  its  judgments  begin  to  be  called  in  question.  That  a  large 
proportion  of  those  who  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  con- 
demn such  an  institution,  we  think  the  almost  umversal  reprobatipa 
of  the  Inquisition  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe  will  sufficiently 
demonstrate ;  and  though  we  do  not  wish  now  to  call  in  question 
the  sincerity  of  those  who  have  advocated  and  supported  the  tribu- 
nal, we  yet  doubt  whether  at  any  period  since  its  establishment,  the 
convictions  of  any  large  portion  of  mankind  were  in  its  favour. 
That  many  of  the  Catholic  prelates  condemned  and  violently  op- 
posed its  establishment,  we  have  the  authority  of  history  to  prove; 
and  surely  if  the  elders  of  a  church,  whose  creed  the  Inquisition 
was  instituted  to  confirm,  hesitated  to  accept  it  as  an  undoubted 
authority  and  an  unexceptionable  boon,  this  alone  is  enough  to 
induce  others  less  interested  to  reject  such  a  judicature,  even  had 
they  no  practical  information  as  to  its  effects,  and  had  not  the 
lessons  of  fatal  experience  too  clearly  impressed  them  with  an 
absolute  certainty,  not  only  of  its  inefficiency  for  the  purposes 
it  proposed  to  effect,  but  of  the  intolerable  abuses  to  which  it 
inevitably  conduced. 

Dellon  who  was  one  of  the  sufferers  from  the  cruelty  of  the  Inqui- 
sitors at  Goa,  describes  the  tribunal  of  the  holy  office,  as  an  apart- 
ment  hung  with  blue  and  yellow  taffety ;  at  one  end  was  a  large 
crucifix  in  relievo,  placed  against  the  hangings  and  reaching  up  al- 
most to  the  ceiling.     In  the  middle  of  the  chamber  was  a  targe 
alcove,  in  which  was  fixed  a  table,  and  near  the  crucifix  was  the 
secretary,  seated  on  a  folding  chair.     The  prisoner  was  placed  op- 
posite to  the  secretai}*^,  and  at  his  right  hand  was  seated  the  great 
inquisitor  of  the  Inches,  Francisco  Delgado  e  Matos,  a  secular 
priest  about  forty.     The  accused  was  led,  bare-footed,  before  the 
judge,  and  ordered  to  take  the  oath  of  secrecy  upon  the  Mass-book. 
After  having  been  severely  interrogated,  he  was  ordered  to  kneel 
down,  to  make  a  sign  of  the  cross,  to  repeat  the  Pater-noster,  the 
Ave-Maria,  the  Creed,  the  Commandments  of  God  and  the  church, 
and  the  Salve  Regina.    He  was  then  remanded,  but  such  was  the 
severity  of  his  confinement,  that  in  a  paroxysm  of  despair   he 
attempted  suicide.     He  was  immediately  ordered  before  the  inqui- 
sitors, who  severely  reproved  him ;  and  though  he  was  too  weak  to 
stand,  and  was  laid  on  the  floor  during  the  audience,  they  had  the 
barbarity  to  order  handcuffs  to  be  put  upon  him,  to  prevent  him 
forcing  off  the  chains  with  which  he  was  bound.   An  iron  machine 
was  then  placed  round  his  neck,  which  was  fixed  to  the  handcuffs 
by  an  iron  padlock.    He  was  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  desperation 
by  this  treatment,  that  his  persecutors  found  it  necessary  to  em- 
ploy gentler  measures — ^his  irons  were  struck  off,  and  he  was  al- 
lowed a  companion,  a  black,  who  was  ordered  to  watch  him  nar* 
rowly.    After  having  been  eighteen  months  in  this  confinement 
he  was  allowed  another  audience.     He  was  then  accused  of  hold- 
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ing  heretical  tenets  respecting  the  worship  of  images,  but  he 
rej^d  that  he  had  advanced  nothing  on  the  subject,  but  what 
he  had  borrowed  from  the  holy  Council  of  Trent,  and  he  quoted  the 
twenty-fifth  §.  '^  Imagines  Christi,  Deiparse  Virginis  et  aUorum 
sanctonmi  retinendas  usque  debitum  honorem  et  venerationem 
impertiendam;  ita  ut  per  imagines  coram  quibus  procumbimus  Chris- 
tum adoremtu  et  sanctos  quorum  illsB  similitudinem  gerunt  vene- 
remurr  The  judge  appeared  much  surprised  at  this  quotation, 
with  which  he  seemed  wholly  unacquainted  ;  and  indeed,  his  igno- 
rance was  conspicuous  throughout  the  whole  examination.  The 
proctor  then  declared  that  the  prisoner  had  been  clearly  convicted 
of  speaking  contemptuously  of  the  Inquisition,  and  of  the  pope  and 
his  authority,  and  that  as  he  had  designed  to  tectch  (a  somewhat  un- 
certain charge)  heresy,  he  had  become  obnoxious  to  the  major  ex- 
communication ;  that  his  goods  and  chattels  were  to  be  forfeited  to 
the  long,  and  himself  to  be  burned  in  the  flames.  He  was  remitted 
to  a  long  and  pidnfnl  imprisonment,  during  which  he  describes  '^his 
ears  as  being  wounded  with  the  cries  of  prisoners,  who  were  put  to 
the  torture,  no  regard  being  had  to  age,  sex,  or  condition.** 

At  length  he  was  surprised  by  the  entrance  of  the  turnkey  into 
his  dungeon,  who  lefl  there  a  lighted  lamp,  and  a  suit  of  black  and 
white  linen,  in  which  he  was  ordered  to  attire  himself;  after  which 
he  was  led  into  a  long  gallery,  where  a  great  number  of  his  fellow- 
sofierers  were  already  assembled.  The  women,  dressed  in  similar 
array,  were  assembled  in  an  opposite  galleiy,  and  in  an  apartment 
close  to  hand,  were  prisoners,  in  black  robes,  with  their  confessors : 
these  had  been  condemned  to  be  burned.  Each  prisoner  was  then 
ordered  to  take  in  his  hand  a  yellow  wax  taper;  and  garments  of  yel- 
low cloth,  with  the  red  cross  of  St.  Andrew,  were  also  brought  them, 
called  san  benitos.  The  relapsed  were  clothed  in  the  samarra,  or 
grey  scapnlaiy,  and  the  criminal  was  depicted  thereon,  standing  on 
fiie-brands,  and  surrounded  with  demons,  and  at  the  bottom,  the 
name  and  crime  of  the  victim  was  written.  On  the  heads  of  some 
of  the  prisoners,  cairochas,  or  pasteboard  caps,  similarly  painted, 
were  placed.  They  were  then  marched  to  the  church  of  St.  Francis, 
accompanied  by  the  officers  of  the  holy  oflice,  bearing  the  trunks 
eoDtaining  the  bones  of  the  departed,  who  had  died  in  prison,  and 
of  those  who,  afler  death,  had  been  accused  and  convicted  of  heresy, 
and  whose  graves  had  been  violated,  and  their  remains  dug  up  to 
be  burned  at  the  auto  da  fd  ;  for  the  Inquisition  does  not  confine 
its  process  to  the  living.  The  usual  ceremonial  already  described 
was  then  gone  through,  and  when  the  sentences  were  read,  that 
against  DeDon  was  confiscation  of  goods,  banishment  fi'om  the  Indies, 
and  five  years  labour  as  a  gaUey-slave.  The  prisoners  condemned 
to  death  were  then  led  to  execution,  and  the  rest  conveyed  back  to 
prison.  The  day  afier  the  auto  da  fd,  the  pictures  of  the  dead 
were  taken  to,  and  hung  up  in  Uie  church  of  the  Dominicans. 
Dellon  was  again  brought  before  the  inquisitors,  sworn  to  secrecy, 
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and  eDJoined  to  observe  the  penances  to  which  he  had  been  sen- 
tenced, a  list  of  which,  signed  by  the  chief  inquisitor,  was  put  into 
his  hands. 

We  will  conclude  our  subject  with  some  extracts  from  a  narrative 
of  a  visit  to  the  Inquisition  at  the  settlement  of  Goa,  by  Dr.  Buchanan, 
Provost  of  the  College  of  Fort  William  at  Bengal,  in  the  year  1808, 
contdned  in  his  '^  Christian  Researches  in  Asia.**  On  his  arrival  at 
Goa,  he  was  introduced  to  Major  Pig^ira,  of  the  Portuguese  service, 
who  offered  to  accompany  him  up  the  river  to  Old  Goa,  where  the 
seat  of  the  Inquisition  was,  and  to  introduce  him  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Goa.  He  was  informed  that  be  would  not  be  able  to  itccomplish 
his  design  of  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  Inquisition,  without 
considerable  difficulty  ;  and  that  if  the  priests  were  to  discover  his 
object,  their  excessive  jealousy  and  alarm  would  prevent  their  satis- 
fying his  inquiries.  He  continues,  ^*  On  receiving  this  intelligence 
I  perceived  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  proceed  with  caution. 
I  was,  in  fact,  about  to  visit  a  republic  of  priests,  ^ose  dominion 
had  existed  for  nearly  three  centuries,  whose  province  it  was  to 
prosecute  heretics,  and  particularly  the  teachers  of  heresy,  and 
from  whose  authority  and  sentence  there  was  no  appeal  in  India.** 
On  his  arrival  at  the  city  it  was  past  twelve  o'clock ;  all  the  church^^s 
were  shut,  and  they  would  not  be  opened  again  till  two  o'clock. 
It  was  a  complete  province  of  churches,  having  nearly  two  hundred 
churches  and  chapels,  and  upwards  of  two  thousand  priests.  He 
continues :  ^^  I  had  in  my  pocket  ^  Dellon's  Account  of  the  Inqui- 
sition at  Goa:'  while  we  were  conversing  on  the  subject  the  great 
bell  began  to  toll,  the  same  which  Dellon  observes  always  tolls  be- 
fore daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  auto  da  f^,  and  we  soon  found 
out  that  the  santa  casa,  or  holy  office,  was  close  to  the  house  where 
we  were  sitting.  The  magnificence  of  the  churches  of  Goa  far  ex- 
ceeded any  idea  I  had  formed  from  the  previous  description.  Goa 
is  properly  a  city  of  churches,  and  the  wealth  of  provinces  seems 
to  nave  been  expended  in  their  erection.  The  ancient  specimens 
of  architecture  excel  anything  that  has  been  attempted  in  modem 
times  in  any  other  part  of  the  east,  both  in  grandeur  and  in  taste. 
The  chapel  of  the  palace  is  built  after  the  plan  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome,  and  is  said  to  be  an  accurate  model  of  that  paragon  of  ar- 
chitecture. The  church  of  St.  Domenic  (whom  Doctor  Buchanan 
calls  the  founder  of  the  Inquisition)  is  decorated  with  paintings  by 
the  Italian  masters.  St.  Francis  Xavier  lies  enshrined  in  a  monu- 
ment of  exquisite  art,  and  his  coffin  is  inclosed  with  silver  and 
precious  stones.  Two  rows  of  native  priests  kneeling  in  order  be- 
fore  the  altar,  clothed  in  coarse  black  garments,  of  sickly  appear- 
ance and  vacant  countenance,  perform  here  from  day  to  day  their 
laborious  masses.  Major  Pareira  said  he  would  now  introduce 
me  to  a  priest  high  in  office,  and  one  of  the  most  learned  men  in 
the  place :  we  accordingly  walked  to  the  convent  of  the  Angus- 
tiuians,  where  I  was  presented  to  Joseph  a  Doloribus,  a  man  well 
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advanced  in  life,  of  pale  visage  and  penetrating  eye,  rather  of  a 
reverend  appearance,  and  possessing  great  fluency  of  speech  and 
nrbanitj  of  manners.    At  first  sight,  he  presented  the  aspect  of 
one  of  those  acute  and  prudent  men  of  the  world,  the  learned  and 
respectable  Italian  Jesuits,  some  of  whom  are  yet  found,  since 
the  demolition  of  their  order,  reposing  in  tranquil  obscurity  in 
different  parts  of  the  East.     He  politely  invited  me  to  take  up  my 
residence  with  him  during  my  stay  at  Old  Goa ;  but  judge  of  our 
surprise,  when  we  discovered  that  our  learned  host  was  one  of  the 
tMf msitors  of  the  holy  office^  the  second  member  of  that  august 
tribunal  in  rank,  but  the  first  and  most  active  agent  in  the  business 
of  that  department    As  he  considered  my  inquiries  to  be  chiefly 
of  a  literary  nature,  he  was  perfectly  candid  and  communicative  on 
all  subjects.     On  the  same  day  I  received  an  invitation  to  dine 
with  the  chief  inquisitor  at  his  house  in  the  country;  in  the  library 
of  the  chief  inquisitor  I  saw  a  register  containing  the  present  esta- 
blishment of  the  Inquisition  at  Goa,  and   the  names  of  all  the 
officers.    On  my  asking  the  chief  inquisitor  whether  the  establish- 
ment won  as  extennve  an  formerly  J  he  said,  it  was  nearly  the  same. 
1  had  hitherto  said  little  to  any  person  concerning  the  Inquisition, 
bat  I  had  indirectly  gleaned  much  information  concerning  it,  not 
only  from  the  inquisitors  themselves,  but  from  certain  priests  whom 
I  visited  at  their  respective  convents,  particularly  from  a  father  in 
the  Franciscan  convent,  who  had  himself  repeatedly  witnessed  an 
auto  da  f%.     On  the  second  morning  after  my  arrival^  I  was  sur- 
prised by  my  host,  the  inquisitor,   coming  into   my  apartments 
clothed  in  black  robes  from  head  to  foot,  for  the  usual  dress  of  his 
order  is  white.    He  said  he  was  going  to  sit  on  the  tribunal  of  the 
holy  office.      ^I  presume,  father,  your  august  office   does  not 
occupy  much  of  your  time?'      *Yes,'  answered  he,  'much — I 
sit  on  the   tribunal  three  or  four  days  every  week^      I    had 
thought  for  some  days  of  putting  Dellon's    book  into  the  in- 
quisitor's hands,  for  if  I  could  get  time  to  advert  to  the  facts  stated 
in  that  book,  I  should  be  able  to  learn  by  comparison  the  exact 
state  of  the  Inquisition  at  the  present  rime.     In  the  evening  he 
came  as  usual  to  pass  an  hour  in  my  apartment.    After  some  con- 
versation, I  took  the  pen  in  my  hand  to  write  a  few  notes  in  my 
journal,  and  as  if  to  amuse  him  while  I  was  writing,  I  took  up 
DeUon's  book,  which  was  lying  with  some  others  on  the  table,  and 
handing  it  across  to  him,  asked  him  whether  he  had  ever  seen  it. 
It  was  in  the  French  language,  which  he  understood  well.    '  Rela- 
tion de  rinquisition  de  Goa,'  pronounced  he  with  a  slow  articulate 
roice.     He   had  never  seen  it  before,  and  began  to  read  with 
eagerness.     He  had  not  proceeded  far  before  he  betrayed  evident 
symptoms  of  uneasiness.    He  turned  hastily  to  the  middle  of  the 
book,  and  then  to  the  end,  and  then  ran  over  the  table  of  the  con- 
^^1^  at  the  beginning,  as  if  to  ascertain  the  full  extent  of  the  evil. 
He  turned  over  the  pages  with  rapidity,  and  when  he  came  to  a 
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certain  place  he  exclaimed,  m  the  broad  Italian  accent,  'Mendaci- 
um,  Mendacium.'  I  requested  he  would  mark  those  passages  which 
were  untrue,  and  we  should  discuss  them  afterwards,  for  that  I  had 
other  books  on  the  subject.  '  Other  books !'  said  he,  and  he  looked 
with  an  inquiring  eye  on  those  on  the  table.  He  continued  reading 
till  it  was  time  to  retire  to  rest,  and  then  begged  to  take  the  book 
with  him. 

^'  It  was  on  this  night  that  a  circumstance  happened  which  caused 
my  first  alarm  at  Goa.  My  servants  slept  every  night  at  my 
chamber-door,  in  the  long  galleiy  which  is  common  to  all  the 
apartments,  and  not  far  distant  from  the  servants  of  the  convent 
About  midnight  I  was  awakened  by  loud  shrieks  and  expressions 
of  terror  from  some  person  in  the  gallery.  In  the  first  moment  of 
surprise,  I  concluded  it  must  be  the  Alguazils  of  the  holy  office, 
seizing  my  servants  to  carry  them  to  the  Inquisition.  But  on 
going  out  I  saw  my  own  servants  standing  at  the  door,  and  the 
person  who  had  raised  the  alarm,  (a  boy  of  about  fourteen,)  at  a  little 
distance,  surrounded  by  some  of  the  priests,  who  had  come  out  of 
their  cells  on  hearing  the  noise.  The  boy  said  he  had  seen  a 
spectre,  and  it  was  a  considerable  time  before  the  agitations  of  his 
body  and  voice  subsided. 

^'  Next  morning  at  breakfast,  the  inquisitor  apologised  for  the  dis- 
turbance, and  said  the  boy*s  alarm  proceeded  from  a  *  phantasms 
anima,'  a  phantom  of  the  imagination.  After  breakfast  we  resumed 
the  subject  of  the  Inquisition.  The  inquisitor  admitted  thai 
Dellon^s  description  of  the  dungeon^  of  the  torture^  of  the  mode  cf 
trial  J  and  of  the  autd  daf^  were  in  general  just ;  but  he  said  the 
writer  judged  imtnily  of  the  motives  of  the  inquisitors,  and  veiy 
uncharitably  of  the  holy  church ;  and  I  admitted  that  under  the 
pressure  of  his  peculiar  suffering  this  might  possibly  be  the  case. 
The  inquisitor  was  now  anxious  to  know  to  what  extent  Dellon^s 
book  had  been  circulated  in  Europe.  I  told  him  that  Picart  had 
published  to  the  world  extracts  from  it  in  his  celebrated  work, 
called  '  Religious  Ceremonies,^  together  with  plates  of  the  system 
of  torture  and  burnings  at  the  aut6  da  fi^.  I  added  that  it  was  now 
generally  beUeved  in  Europe,  that  these  enormities  no  longer 
existed,  and  that  the  Inquisition  itself  had  been  totally  suppressed; 
but  that  I  was  concerned  to  find  that  this  was  not  the  case.  He 
now  began  a  grave  narration,  to  show  that  the  Inqiusition  had  under- 
gone a  change  in  some  respects,  and  that  its  terrors  were  mitigated. 
I  had  already  discovered,  from  written  or  printed  documents,  that 
the  Inquisition  of  Goa  was  suppressed  by  royal  edict  in  1775, 
and  established  again  in  1779.  The  Franciscan  father  before 
mentioned  witnessed  the  annual  auto  da  f§  from  1770  to  1775. 
*  It  was  the  humanity  and  tender  mercy  of  a  good  king,'  said  the 
old  father,  '  which  abolished  the  Inquisition.  But  inmiediately 
on  his  death,  the  power  of  the  priests  acquired  the  ascendancy 
under  the  Queen  Dowager,  and  the  tribunal  was  re-established  afier 
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a  bloodless  inten'al  of  five  years.  It  has  continued  in  operation 
erer  since.  It  was  restored  in  1779,  subject  to  certain  restrictions, 
the  chief  of  which  are  the  two  following : — ^That  a  greater  number 
of  witoesses  should  be  remiired  to  convict  a  criminal  than 
were  before  necessary;  ana  that  the  autd  da  £§  should  not 
be  held  publicly  as  before,  but  that  the  sentences  of  the  tribunal 
should  be  executed  privately  within  the  walls  of  the  Inquisition.* 
In  this  particular  the  constitution  of  the  new  Inquisition  is  more 
reprehensible  than  that  of  the  old  one,  for  as  the  old  father  ex- 
pressed it,  ^  Nunc  sigillum  non  revelat  Inquisitio.'  Formerly  the 
friends  of  those  unfortunate  persons  who  were  thrown  into 
its  prison  had  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  once 
a  year  walking  in  the  procession  of  the  aut6  da  £^ ;  or,  if  they  were 
condemned  to  die,  they  witnessed  their  death,  and  mourned  for  the 
dead.  But  now  they  have  no  means  of  knowing  for  years  whether 
they  be  dead  or  alive.  The  policy  of  this  new  code  of  concealment 
njpears  to  be  this,  to  preserve  the  power  of  the  Inquisition,  and  at 
me  same  time  to  lessen  the  public  odium  of  its  proceedings  in  the 
presence  of  British  dominion  and  civilization.  I  asked  the  father 
his  opinion  concerning  the  nature  and  frequency  of  the  punishment 
within  the  walls.  He  said  he  possessed  no  certain  means  of  giving 
a  satisfactory  answer,  that  everything  transacted  there  was  said 
to  be  ^  sacrum  et  secretum.'  But  this  he  knew  to  be  true,  that 
diere  were  constantly  captives  in  the  dungeons,  that  some  of  them 
are  hberated  afier  long  confinement,  but  that  they  never  speak 
interwords  of  what  passed  idthin  the  place.  He  added,  that  of  all 
die  persons  he  had  known  who  had  been  liberated,  he  never  knew 
one  who  did  not  carry  about  with  him  what  might  be  called  '  the 
mark  of  the  Inquisition,'  or  who  did  not  show  in  the  solemnity  of 
Us  countenance,  or  in  his  peculiar  demeanour,  or  his  terror  of  the 
priests,  that  he  had  been  in  that  dreadful  place.  The  chief  argu- 
ment of  the  inquisitor  to  prove  the  amelioration  of  the  Inquisition, 
was  the  superior  humanity  of  the  inquisitors.  I  remarked  that  I 
did  not  doubt  the  humanity  of  the  existing  officers;  but  what 
availed  humanity  in  an  inquisitor  ?  he  must  pronounce  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  tribunal,  which  are  notorious  enough ;  and  a 
relapsed  heretic  must  be  burned  in  the  flames  or  confined  for  life 
in  a  dungeon,  whether  the  inquisitor  be  humane  or  not.  But  if, 
said  I,  you  would  satisfy  my  mind  completely  on  this  subject,  show 
me  the  Inquisition  !  He  said  it  was  not  permitted  to  any  person 
to  see  the  Inquisition.  I  added,  that  he  himself  had  been  pleased 
to  c^nnmunicate  with  me  very  fully  on  the  subject,  and  that  in  all 
our  discussions  we  had  been  actuated,  I  hoped,  by  a  good  purpose. 
The  countenance  of  the  inquisitor  evidently  altered  on  receiving 
this  intimation,  nor  did  it  ever  after  wholly  regain  its  wonted  frank- 
ness and  placidity.  After  some  hesitation,  however,  he  said  he  would 
take  me  with  him  to  the  Inquisition  next  day.  I  was  a  good  deal  sur- 
prised at  this  acquiescence,  but  I  did  not  know  what  was  in  his  mind. 
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Next  morningy  after  breakfast,  my  host  went  to  dress  for  the 
holy  office,  and  soon  returned  in  his  inquisitorial  robes.     He  said 
he  would  go  half-au-hour  before  the  actual  time,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  me  the  Inquisition.     I  fancied  that  his  countenance  was 
more  severe  than  usual,  and  that  his  attendants  were  not  so  ciril  as 
before.    The  truth  was,  the  midnight  scene  was  still  on  my  mind. 
On  our  arrival  at  the  place,  the  inquisitor  said  that  he  hoped  I 
should  be  satisfied  with  a  transient  view  of  the  Inquisition.    He 
led  me  to  the  great  hall  of  the  Inquisition.     We  were  met  at  the 
door  by  a  number  of  well-dressed  persons,  who  I  afterwsyrds  under- 
stood were  the  familiars  and  attendants  of  the  holy  office.    They 
bowed  very  low  to  the  inquisitor,  and  looked  with  smprise  at  me. 
The  great  hall  is  the  place  in  which  the  prisoners  are  marshalled 
for  the  procession  of  the  aut6  da  fd.     The  inquisitor  beckoned  to 
me  to  go  with  him  to  a  door  at  one  end  of  the  hall.     By  this  door 
he  conducted  me  to  some  small  rooms,  and  thence  to  the  spacious 
apartments  of  the  chief  inquisitor.     He  then  brought  me  back  to 
the  great  hall,  and  I  thought  he  seemed  now  desirous  that  I  should 
depart.    *  Now,  father,'  said  I,  *  lead  me  to  the  dungeons  below^, 
I  want  to  see  the    captives.'     ^  No,^  said  he,  ^  that  cannot  be.* 
I  now  began  to  suspect  that  it  had  been  in  the  mind  of  the  inqui- 
sitor from  the  begmning,  to  show  me  only  a  certain  part  of  the 
Inquisition,  in  the  hope  of  satisfying  my  inquiries  in  a  general  way. 
I  urged  him  with  earnestness,  but  he  steadily  resisted,  and  seemed 
to  be  offended,  or  rather  agitated  by  my  importunity.     I  intimated 
to  him  plainly,  that  the  only  way  to  do  justice  to  his  own  assertions 
and  arguments  regarding  Uie  present  state  of  the  Inquisition  was 
to  show  me  the  prisons  and  the  captives.     I  should  then  describe 
only  what  I  saw ;  but  now  the  subject  was  left  in  awful  obscurity. 
'  Lead  me  down,'  said  I,  ^  to  the  inner  building,  and  let  me  pass 
through  the  two  hundred  dungeons,  ten  feet  square,  described  by 
your  former  captives.     Let  me  count  the  number  of  your  present 
captives,  and  converse  with  them.    I  want  to  see  if  there  be  any 
subjects  of  the  British  government  to  whom  we  owe  protection. 
Show  me  the  chamber  of  torture,  and  declare  what  modes  of  exe* 
cution  or  of  punishment  are  now  practised  within  the  walls  of  the 
Inquisition,  mstead  of  the  public  auto  da  fe.     If  after  all  that  has 

Sassed,  father,  you  resist  this  reasonable  request,  I  shall  be  justi* 
ed  in  beheving  that  you  are  afraid  of  exposing  the  real  state  of  the 
Inquisition  in  India.'  To  these  observations  the  inquisitor  made 
no  reply,  but  seemed  impatient  that  I  should  withdraw.  *  My 
good  father,'  said  I,  '  I  am  about  to  take  my  leave  of  you,  and  to 
thank  you  for  your  hospitable  attentions,  and  I  wish  always  to  pre- 
serve in  my  mind  a  favourable  sentiment  of  your  kindness  and  can- 
dour. You  cannot,  you  say,  show  me  the  captives  and  dungeons,  be 
pleased  then  to  answer  this  question,  for  I  shaU  believe  your  word  : 
How  many  prisoners  are  there  now  below  in  the  cells  of  the  Inqui- 
sition ?     The  inquisitor  replied,  *  That  is  a  questicm  which  I 
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cannot  answer.'  On  his  prononncing  these  worda,  I  retired  hastily 
towards  the  docH*,  and  wished  him  farewell.  We  shook  hands  with 
as  much  cordiality  as  we  could  at  the  moment  assume^  and  both  of 
lis  were,  I  beKeve,  sorry  that  onr  parting  took  place  with  a  clouded 
countenance. 

'^  From  the  Inquisition  I  went  to  the  place  of  burning  in  the 
Campo  Santo  Lazaro,  on  the  river-side  where  the  victims  were 
brought  to  the  stake  at  the  auto  da  f6.  It  is  close  to  the  palace^ 
that  the  viceroy  and  his  court  may  witness  the  execution,  for  it  has 
ever  been  the  policy  of  the  Inquisition  to  make  these  spiritual  exe- 
cutions appear  to  be  the  executions  of  the  state.  My  most  pain- 
fill  reflection  was,  that  tins  tribunal  should  still  exist,  unawed  by 
the  vicinity  of  British  humanity  and  dominion.  I  was  not  satisfied 
with  what  I  had  seen  or  said  at  the  Inquisition,  and  I  determined 
to  go  back  again.  The  inquisitors  were  now  sitting  on  the  tribunal, 
and  I  had  some  excuse  for  returning,  for  I  was  to  receive  from  the 
chief  inquisitor  a  letter  for  the  British  resident  at  Travancore. 
When  I  arrived  at  the  Inquisition  and  had  ascended  the  outer 
stairs,  the  doorkeepers  surveyed  me  doubtingly,  but  suffered  me 
to  pass,  supposing  that  I  had  returned  by  permission  and  appoint- 
ment of  tlie  inquisitor.  I  entered  the  great  hall,  and  went  up 
directly  towards  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  described  by 
Dellon,  in  which  is  the  lofty  crucifix.  I  sat  down  on  a  form  at  the 
end  of  the  great  hall,  and  wrote  some  notes,  and  then  desired  one 
of  the  attendants  to  carry  in  my  name  to  the  inquisitor.  As  I 
walked  up  the  hall,  I  saw  a  poor  woman  sitting  by  herself  on  a 
bench  by  the  wall,  apparently  in  a  disconsolate  state  of  mind. 
She  clasped  her  hands  as  I  passed,  and  gave  me  a  look  expressive 
of  her  distress.  The  sight  chilled  my  spirits.  The  familiars  told 
me  she  was  waiting  there  to  be  called  up  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
Inquisition.  While  I  was  asking  questions  concerning  her  crime, 
the  second  inquisitor  came  out  in  evident  trepidation,  and  was 
about  to  complain  of  the  intrusion,  when  I  informed  him  I  had 
come  back  for  the  letter  of  the  chief  inquisitor.  He  said  it  should 
be  sent  after  me  to  Goa,  and  he  conducted  me  with  a  quick  step 
towards  the  door.  As  we  passed  the  poor  woman,  I  pointed  to  her, 
and  said  to  him  with  some  emphasis,  *  Behold,  father,  another 
vicum  of  the  Holy  Inquisition.'  He  answered  nothing.  When 
we  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  great  stair  he  bowed,  and  I  took  my 
leave  of  Joseph  a  Doloribus  wiUiout  uttering  a  word.'* 

We  are  not  surprised  at  the  refiisal  of  the  inquisitor  to  show 
Dr.  Buchanan  the  dungeons  of  the  holy  office,  or  to  allow  him  to 
converse  with  the  captives :  such  a  permission  would  have  been  a 
riolation  of  his  oath.  But  mark  well,  reader,  this  narrative ;  the 
conclusions  deducible  therefrom  are  palpably  obvious.  In  the 
commencement  of  the  very  century,  at  tne  middle  of  which  we  are 
not  yet  arrived,  these  enormities  existed  unrestrained  by  the 
Romish  church ;  nay,  unreproved.  Remember  well  that  that  church's 
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chief  boast  is  her  "  unchangeablflneES,"  that  she  still  exists  and 
flourishes.  Be  not  deceived,  she  has  never  yet  revoked  hei  edicts, 
or  discountenanced  the  Inquisition.*  Let  not  the  &ncied  security 
of  modem  enlightenment  lull  you  into  fatal  apathy.  Rome  is  ever 
vigilant,  ever  immutable,  and  avaits  with  untirmg  patience  the 
return  of  her  domiaion,  "  Nullum  tempos  occurrit  ecclesie." 

*  A  friend  of  the  Edit«r'B  vimt«d  the  Palaoe  ef  the  laqniaition  at  Venice  iq 
1839,  and  inspeoted  the  renuuns  of  the  dungeons  which  were  burned  at  the  tioM 
of  the  French  invasion.  They  were  narrow,  confined,  and  d&rk,  in  nuny  parti 
blackened  from  the  effect!  of  the  conflagration ;  some  were  below  the  lerel  of  the 
(urronnding  water,  and  none  fit  from  their  extreme  dampness  for  the  habitation  of 
human  beings.  He  tXao  in  the  same  year  visited  the  Inquisition  at  Rome,  vhiiA 
is  an  edifice  of  great  architectural  beauty,  built  by  one  of  the  great  architects  at 
St.  Peter's.  He  was  received  with  iLindness  by  the  Inquisitors,  who  were  old 
and  venerable  men,  distinguished  by  th^  flawing  white  robea,  and  the  red  croM 
on  the  shoulder.  They  obligingly  showed  him  the  curiosities  of  the  building,  and 
especially  the  room  in  which  the  immortal  Galileo  was  confined.  There  wet* 
two  notable  captives  then  imprisoned  within  the  waits;  the  first  an  Abbess,  con- 
noted of  incontinence,  and  the  aecond  an  Archbishop,  who  had  been  conseorated 
by  the  Pope,  in  conseqaence  of  his  apparent  infloence  with  the  Pacha  of  £^ypt, 
and  sent  thither  on  a  mission.  He  was  not,  however,  suffered  to  land,  and  on  his 
retain  was  convicted  of  having  forged  letters,  and  represented  them  as  coming 
from  the  Pacha,  and  thus  having  obtained  his  exalted  rank)  his  lenteoce  was 
imprisonment  for  life.  The  reader  will  thus  observe  that  the  machinery  of  the 
Inquisition  yet  exists  unaffected  by  modem  dvilisation,  and  that  however  neces- 
■ity  may  restrain  the  severity  of  its  proceedings,  the  institution  remains,  and  can 
again  be  called  into  activity.  Civilization  has,  and  may  do  much  to  restrain  per- 
secution, but  we  think  the  pages  of  history  can  demonstrate  that  intellectual 
mlightenment  and  religious  bigotry  may  contemporaneously  exist.  (We  may  here 
oonveniently  add,  that  in  the  year  1808  Napoleon  suppressed  the  Inqnisition 
in  Spain,  and  the  Cortes  abolislied  it  by  legislative  enactment  in  1819,  bat  it  wm 
afterwards  re-established  by  FerdinaDd  VU.) 


BALLAD. 

Thou  wilt  remember  me,  when  song 

And  music's  geatle  sigh. 
Shall  wind  thy  Gghted  hall  along. 

O'er  &ir  forms  waud'ring  by  ; 
When  stars  look  down  with  light. 

And  incense  springs  from  flow'n, 
When  all  is  still~the  night 

6 1  tail  whisper  of  these  hours. 

The  Toice  that  mingled  with  thine  own, 

Thou  wilt  recall  and  bring 
The  sound  of  each  remembered  tone 

Back,  back  on  mem'ry's  vring. 
Though  thou  no  more  wilt  bless 

The  scenes  were  I  must  dwell, 
My  heart's  last  tenderness 

Is  thme— &rewell,  fiirewell !    Ellkk  S.  tl. 
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Tboneh  toil  bu  somevbat  worn  thy  fnme> 
And  time  batb  marred  tby  beauty — 

Gome  forth,  lone  relic  of  my  fame ! 
Tbou  well  bust  done  thy  dnty. 

Time  w&b  when  other  tongues  would  praise 
Thy  wakening  notes  of  pleasure, 

Now,  miser-like,  alone  I  g;aze 
On  thee,  a  useleee  treasure. 

Some  hearts  may  prize  thy  music  still, 
But  ab  1  how  cnaoged  the  story, 

Since  first  Devonta  felt  the  thrill 
That  rused  her  sporting  glory. 

Grace  still  in  every  vale  abounds, 
Yet  one  dear  charm  is  wonting — 

No  more  I  bear  mr  gallant  hounds 
In  chorus  blithely  cbaunting. 

And  there  my  steed  has  found  a  rest, 
Beneath  the  mountain  heather, 

That  oA  in  pleasure's  train  we  preat, 
Like  comrades  sworn,  together. 

And  some  who  at  thy  call  would  wako, 
Hath  friendship  long  been  weeping ; 

A  shriller  note  than  thme  must  break 
Their  deep  and  dreamless  sleeping. 

I,  too,  the  fading  wreath  resign,' 
(For  fiune  ana  friends  are  fleeting,) 

Around  bis  bolder  brow  to  twine. 
Where  younger  blood  is  beating. 

Henceforth  be  mute,  my  treasured  bom  I 
Since  time  bath  marred  thy  beauty; 

And  /,  like  thee,  by  toil  am  worn — 
We  both  bare  done  our  duty  I 


A  SPORTING  EXCURSION  IN  THE  BACKWOODS 

OF  CANADA. 

BY  LIEDT.  H.  A.  8.  OF  THE  43rd. 

MONG  the  few  things  thtt  can 

reconcile  an  Englishman  to  a 
residence  far  from  his  natire 
land,  is  the  excitement  of  field- 
sports  and  agreeable  society. 
The  latter  may,  no  doubt,  be 
found  under  any  san ;  but  no- 
where is  the  former  enjoyed 
more  fully  than  in  Upper  Ca- 
nada.    Happening  to  be  qnai- 
tered  there  the  winter  of  the 
year  1843,  I  took  the  earliest 
opportimity  in  my  power  (rf 
judging  by  experience  of  its 
pleasure,   and   started    on    a 
OBty  morning,  with  the  ground 
w'ttYi  snow,  for  the  backwoods. 
sBBiY  to  remind  the  reader  that 
an  vehicle  in  winter  is  a  sleigh, 
htAil  locomotive  it  is.    Whilst 
boundless  tracks  of  the  wlule 
,  with  two  KOt>d  hoises  at  the 
id,  I  envied  not  the  powers  of 
steam,  with  its  coughing,  broken-winded  en- 
gine, aud  its  fiendish  wMstle ;   or  the  foreign  diligence,  with  its 
sounds  hardly  less  discordant.   One  of  my  brother  officers  and  my- 
self had  been  invited  by  a  squatter  to  take  up  out  abode  for  a  week 
at  his  hospitable  mausion ;  and,  before  I  proceed  any  fiutber,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  say  a  few  words  about  our  host. 

His  father  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  bad,  when  our  friend  was 
but  an  infaut,  emigrated  with  his  family  to  the  United  States,  where 
he  soon  earned  a  comfortable  indcjiendeDce  for  himself;  but  lie 
had  (as  needs  be  scarcely  told)  a  numerous  progeny ;  who,  as  th«y 
approached  mature  age,  were  turned  loose  on  the  wide  world, 
with  little  other  fortune  than  a  parent's  benediction  to  maintain 
them. 

Our  friend  in  his  turn  was  sent  adrift;  aud  being  what  is  com- 
monly termed  a  knowing  shaver,  he  soon  increased  his  little  stock 
to  something  respectable.     Thinking  he  should  mend  his  fortunes  in 
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Ganad&y  he  crossed  the  lines^  and  purchased  some  land  in  a  part 
of  the  coantry  that  was  almost  unealtivated,  and  distant  forty-^ve 
miles  from  the  nearest  town;  hut  which  inconvenience,  to  a  certain 
degree,  was  remedied  by  a  store,  situated  riot  far  from  him,  where 
ttost  things  he  had  to  sell  could  be  exchanged  for  articled  necessary 
for  the  domestic  economy  of  a  back  wood  man's  establishment. 

These  stores  are  to  be  met  with  on  almost  every  track  deserving 
the  name  of  a  road,  and  generally  at  a  distance  of  about  ten  or 
twelve  miles  from  each  otner.  The  proprietors  of  them  are  often 
amongst  the  richest  and  most  respectable  men  of  the  neighbouring 
lots;  the  fact  of  their  generally  being  ihagistrat^s,  adds  not  a  little 
to  their  dt^ni^  and  conseouence.  After  about  ten  years^  labour, 
accompanied  by  hardships  Known  only  to  those  who  have  expe- 
rieocea  them,  my  host,  whose  name  was  Riley,  raised  a  comfort- 
able and  well-stocked  ftirm  on  ground  which,  on  his  arrival,  was 
tenanted  only  by  wolves  and  other  wild  animals.  For  some  years, 
his  principal  intercourse  with  the  human  race  was  with  parties  of 
Hed  Indians,  who  came  therd  occasionally  during  the  hunting  sea* 
8on,  but  latterly  he  had  been  suiTounded  by  other  families  siroi- 
larty  situated  with  himself.  After  having  thus  founded  a  little 
colony,  this  extraordinary  man,  to  better  himself,  as  he  said,  sold 
bid  land  and  recommenced  life.  He  took  unto  himself  a  wife,  (a 
native  of  Erin,  with  a  profusion  of  golden  locks,)  and  purchased 
some  land  in  a  part  or 'the  country  nearly  as  desolate  as  that  in 
which  he  had  begun  hfe.  At  the  time  I  was  stopping  with  him,  he 
bad  been  there  some  months,  and  had  just  railed  and  roofed  his 
hoose,  through  the  uncemented  walls  of  which  many  a  gust  of 
wind  cooled  the  heated  and  close  atmosphere ;  he  had  cleared  a 
few  acres,  though  the  stumps  of  the  trees  still  stood  on  the  ground. 
He  possessed  a  couple  of  cows,  whose  principal  ^sustenance  was 
derived  from  the  hemlock-fir,  and  the  leaves  of  the  few  other 
tites  which  retain  their  verdure  in  these  swamps  and  forests  through** 
out  the  greater  part  of  the  winter.  His  cows  were  constantly 
straying  for  their  food,  and  only  returned  when  it  suited  their 
Convenience,  or  when  itiey  fanci^  it  would  b^  pleasant  to  be 
milked  ;  from  which  cause  one  may  very  easily  imagine  we  were 
often  in  want  of  the  excellent  beverage  they  aflbrd,  and  for  which 
nature  has  ^ven  us  such  an  innate  taste  from  our  earliest  child- 
hood. But  to  return  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of  this  nar- 
rative. On  the  morning  after  our  arrival  at  our  friend  Riley's, 
we  htgan  6ur  campaign  against  the  wild  deei^.  ■  My  brother-officer 
went  in  one  ditection,  accompanied  by  a*  Canadian,  who  resided 
in^  the  neighbourhood.  Riley  and  myself  took  ti  Kne  of  our 
bwn.  We  had  not  proceeded  far  before  we  fell  in  with  ^ 
brace  of  'first-rate  deer,  and  to  these  two  I  pertinaciously  stuck 
fhropghout  the  day,  with  what  effect  will  be  seen  hereafter. 
Whilst  in  the  heat  of  toy  pui^Uit,  I  suddenly  lost  niy  game,  and 
Was '  stfently  lamten^hg  my  loss,  When  up  they  jumped   within 
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twenty  yards  of  me,  and  I  was  knocked  down  with  fright ;  how- 
ever^ I  soon  recovered  my  wits— brought  my  gun  to.  the  shoulder, 
and  pulled  the  trigger;  but,  to  my  utter  disgust,  the  right  barrel  hung 
fire,  and  before  T  could  let  fly  with  the  left,  they  hi^  disappeared. 
Not  content,  however,  with  the  narrow  escape  they  had,  like  the 
moth  that  flutters  around  the  light,  heedless  of  its  dangers,  they 
returned  to  have  another  peep  at  me :  this  time  I  took  as  steady 
an  aim  as  my  buck-fever  would  permit  me,  and  to  my  gl^eat  delight 
soon  perceived  that  I  had  hit  one  of  them,  for  after  making  two  or 
three  tremendous  bounds,  he  settled  down  into  a  long  trot,  filling 
every  slot  he  made  in  the  snow  with  his  blood.  I  foigot  my  fatigue, 
and  set  to  with  redoubled  vigour  in  pursuit  of,  as  I  now  thought,  my 
easy  captive — but  I  had  only  given  the  spur  to  this  wild  tenant  of 
the  forest. 

I  followed  him  till  it  was  nearly  dark,  when  my  weary  limbs  and 


Riley's.  On  consulting  my  compass 
had  omitted  to  take  any  bearings  before  I  started,  so  that  my  only 
chance  was  to  go  straight  a-head,  in  the  sanguine  hope  of  coming 
across  some  clearing  ;  an  old  woman,  however,  whom  I  met,  told 
me  that  I  was  six  miles  from  Riley's,  if  I  went  by  a  broad  track 
running  by  her  house,  but  only  four  by  a  narrower  through 
the  bush.  For  my  sins  I  tried  the  bush,  and  that  the  shortest 
way  round  is  always  the  longest  way  home  was  fully  exemplified 
in  this  instance,  as  I  overshot  my  mark,  and  had  to  retrace 
my  steps  for  more  than  a  mile,  and  only  reached  the  door  j«st 
as  the  rest  of  the  party  were  starting  in  search  of  me.  With  my 
limited  knowledge  of  bush-life,  had  I  been  lost  in  the  swamps,  I 
should  not,  in  all  probability,  have  survived  the  night.  Having 
stowed  away  a  considerable  quantity  of  Mr.  Riley's  excellent  hash, 
bread  and  cheese,  &c.  and  swallowed  sundry  tumblers  of  whiskey- 
toddy,  our  spirits  began  to  revive,  and  each  told  his  tale  of  woe, 
that  no  game  had  been  bagged,  though  plenty  had  been  seen. 

I  did  not  feel  at  all  inclmed  to  lose  my  wounded  deer,  and  learn- 
ing that  there  were  some  Indians  encamped  in  the  Black  Swampj 
not  very  far  ofl*,  I  determined  on  requesting  the  benefit  of  their 
assistance  in  order  to  recover  him.  The  horses  we  had  driven  ia 
the  sleigh  were  soon  brought  from  their  miserable  stable,  and 
Riley  and  myself  mounted  them  bare-backed :  after  having  pro- 
ceeded  about  five  miles,  I  discovered  that  Riley  had  completely 
lost  himself,  and  knew  as  little  where  the  Black  Swamp  was  as  I 
did.  He,  however,  made  the  sage  and  consoling  remark,  that  the 
road  we  were  in  must  lead  somewhere ;  which  it  luckily  did,  as  we 
soon  came  to  a  shanty,  where  lived  another  Irishman,  with  aii 
much  palaver  about  him  as  Riley  himself.  Our  new  acouaintance 
told  us  that  the  Black  Indians  were  still  some  way  on,  that  he 
knew  their  whereabouts,  and  thought  ha  might  be  able  to  find  th^ 
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"Miy,  though  there  was  no  actual  track  to  their  abode.    It  waa  now 

Ktting  dHrk,  but  having  come  ao  far,  I  thought  it  a  pity  to  turn 
ek ;  80  I  made  him  jump  up  behind  Riley,  and  away  we  went  at 
a  break-neck  pace,  sometimes  in  a  path,  sometimes  across  a  clear- 
ing, ov^  a  country  I  should  have  looked  at  twice  by  daylight.  To 
see  these  two  men  on  one  horse  riding  up  hill  and  down  dale,  and 
leaping  over  all  the  obstructions  in  their  path,  most  forcibly  re- 
called to  my  recollection  the  proverb,  *^  Put  a  beggar  on  horse- 
back, and  he  will  ride  to  the  devil/*  This  saying  seemed  about  to  be 
verified  to  the  fullest  extent,when  by  a  faint  glimmering  light  we  saw 
aome  figures  bearing  a  most  striking  resemblance  to  the  sombre  inha- 
bitants of  the  lower  regions.  On  closer  inspection  they  proved  to 
be  oar  much-wished  fnends  the  Indians :  five  wigwams  formed  their 
eamp,  out  of  which  protruded  numerous  black  heads.  The  younger 
part  of  the  community  wei'e  surveying  us  most  anxiously,  and  to 
9ur  numerous  questions  only  answered  with  a  loud  laugh.  The 
elders  not  making  their  ap|)earance,  I  told  Riley  to  look  into 
one  of  the  wigwams,  and  see  what  the  old  ones  were  about.  He  no 
sooner  put  his  head  in,  than  it  came  out  again,  not  only,  as  he  said, 
firom  the  stench  within,  but  from  certain  threatening  gestures  made 
by  a  very  big  Indian.  He  made  a  second  attempt,  and  this  time  dis- 
covered that  what  he  thought  were  threats  were  nothing  more  than 
polite  invitations  to  enter ;  so  in  we  went ;  and  after  many  signs, 
little  understood  on  either  side,  (the  Indians  pretending  thev  could 
not  speak  a  word  of  English,)  we  remembered  that  our  Aelsks  were 
filled  with  brandy,  which  we  found  was  of  astonishing  assistance 
to  their  memories,  and  taught  them  English  faster  than  any 
schoolmaster.  When  the  big  Indian  had  had  a  pull,  not  a  short  one 
either,  his  phiz  began  to  soften  much ;  and  by  the  time  the  flask  had 
been  rouna  the  party,  we  found  three  or  four-in  the  camp  who  had 
a  very  tolerable  smattering  of  English.  One  of  them  pulled  out  a 
ereat  piece  of  wild  honey-comb,  and  having  stuffed  a  nandful  into 
uis  own  mouth,  wished  to  do  the  same  for  me :  this  I  declined,  but 
broke  off  a  great  piece  myself,  and  found  it  so  good  that  a  second 
morsel  found  its  way  down  :  this  seemed  to  give  them  infinite  plea- 
sttse,  and  we  soon  were  great  friends.  Some  of  their  party  had 
killed  a  shunk  during  the  day,  the  smell  of  which  was  Quite  into- 
lerable :  they  insisted,  however,  on  my  taking  it  with  me,  tne  squaws 
saying  they  would  work  it  into  a  tobacco-pouch,  and  by  way  of 
showing  me  how  to  wear  it,  hung  it  on  my  blanket-coat,  and  the 
smell  of  it  is  not  gone  off  yet.  After  vainly  endeavouring  to  get  one 
of  the  old  hunters  to  accompany  us  home,  to  run  down  the  deer  I 
had  wounded,  we  were  obliged  to  put  up  with  a  youngster,  who 
consented  to  accompany  u<^.  The  scene  of  departure  was  a  perfect 
picture,  and  I  scarcely  ever  regretted  my  inability  to  draw,  more 
than  I  did  on  this  occasion. 

In  the  middle  of  a  swamp  of  black  trees,  with  a  bright  moon 
just  mellowing  with  its  light  the  otherwise  dark  and  dusky  hue 


of  our  iDdian  fiiends,  stood  all  the  youag«r  branch  of  the  hgiMy,- 
chattering  and  laaghin^  to  their  heart's  content.  Riley  was  talking 
&8ter  than  any  EnglisDman  could  well  uuderstaod ;  tlie  old  Indiana 
looked  silent  and  grave,  except  when  they  tried  to  squeeae  aootber 
drop  ofthecratur  out  oftheflaak;  and  the  ti^lyfiM:e«orthe«quawa»; 
peeping  out  of  the  narrow  openings  of  the  wigwams,  are  as  preseot 
to  my  mind  as  at  the  time  itoccumd. — After  many  a  squeeze  4^  the 
paw  from  our  red  brethren,  w^  left  the  camp,  the  Indian  behind  Riley 
and  Ned  behind  me,  and  without  any  particular  adventure  we  vrived 
safely  at  ourtemporary'quartera.  It  was  a  long  time  bdbre  we  could 
prereil  on  Mrs.  Kiley  to  allow,  the  Indian  to  sleep  in  the  house ; 
(the  Canadian  women  having  such  a^read  of  them ;)  but  at  length 
she  had  pity  on  him,  and  he  rolled  himself  in  bis  blanket  in  a  corner 
of  the  room,  and  was  soon  fast  asleep,  a  pastime  in  which  I  had  no. 
reluctance  in  following  his  example.  On  coming  down  to  break- 
fost  the  next  morning,  I  found  the  Indian  had  bwn  early  on  foot, 
and  had  already  brought  in  my  buck,  (who  turned  outcauital  veni- 
ion,  and  was  greatly  relished  at  our  mess,)  having  fouua  him  not 
two  miles  from  where  I  left  off  the  night  berore,  and  so  stiff  from 
bis  wound  that  he  could  scarcely  more.  And  so  tcnniuated  our 
first  day's  Sport  in  the  Backwoods. 
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naub  m  Kordefiit^  By  Ignatius  PaUme,  from  Notes  collected 
duciog  a  residence  of  nearly  two  years  m  Kordofen.  London. 
Madden  k  Co.»  Leadenhall  Street.     1H44. 

This  is  a  most  interesting  and  amusing  work,  and  is  written  in  a 
deary  concise,  and  unassuming  style.  Its  importance  both  in  a 
geographical  and  commercial  point  of  riew  fnay  be  estimated  from 
the  fact,  that  at  least  one  half  of  the  places  mentioned  in  it  are  un- 
Botieed  even  in  our  most  recent  maps.  The  author,  a  man  of  great 
perseverance,  and  gifted  with  no  ordinary  powers  of  observation, 
and  with  the  advantage  of  a  constitution  that  could  Withstand  the 
assault  of  a  climate  which  has  hitherto  in  most  instances  proved 
fatal  to  Europeans,  set  forth  upon  his  travels  to  the  almost  unknown 
district  of  Kordofan  and  its  neighbourhood,  at  the  suggestion  of  a 
mercantile  establishment  at  Cairo,  in  the  expectation  of  being 
enabled  to  open  some  direct  communication  witn  the  inhabitants  of 
Central  Africa* 

The  narrative  commences  with  a  brief  description  of  Kordofan^ 
<me  of  the  most  southern  provinces  of  the  viceroyalty  of  Egypt,  its 
borders,  rivers,  soil,  and  climate. 

A  portion  of  the  country  he  compares  even  with  paradise,  every 
thing  appearing  clothed  with  luxuriance,  the  trees  and  bushes  so 
covered  with  trait  and  flowers,  that  the  leaves  are  scarcely  dis- 
cernible, and  the  grass  attaining  a  height  sufficient  to  cover  a  rider 
vid  bis  horse  ;  creepers  winding  themselves  up  to  the  summit  of  the 
highest  trees,  the  eye  delighted  with  the  diversity  of  the  magnificent 
flowers,  and  the  gorgeous  plumage  of  the  birds,  whose  melodious 
notes  made  the  author  almost  forget  the  feathered  songsters  of  his 
iatherland.  But  these  beautiful  features  of  nature  form  a  melan- 
choly contrast  with  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  and  with  the 
iron  yoke  under  which  its  people  groan. 

Many  of  the  calamities  to  which  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  consisting  of  no  less  than  400,000  souls,  have  been  sub- 
jected, may  be  referred  to  the  period  when  the  Defturdar,  the  son* 
in-law  of  Hehemet  Ali,  subdued  the  province  in  the  year  1821;  the 
Atrocities  committed  under  his  administration,  ana  so  fully  de- 
scribed by  Pallme,  rival  in  their  enormity  the  most  savage  acts  of 
bmtality  recorded  either  in  ancient  or  in  modem  times.  We  sicken 
at  the  sad  recital,  aiid  can  but  refet  the  reader  for  further  informa- 
tion to  the  melanchdly  catalogue,  contained  in  the  work  itself.  The 
^vemment,  as  may  be  readily  conceived,  is  despotic ;  outrage  and 
msntl  there  meet  with  no  redress ;  and  the  distance  of  the  province 
from  the  seat  of  government  precludes  the  probability  of  complaints 
^^er  reaching  the  ears  of  the  viceroy ;  nor,  even  snould  they  be 
heard,  do  other  portions  of  the  works,  in  which  the  character  of 
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Mehemet  Ali  is  more  largely  treated  of,  give  as  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  vvould  meet  with  prompt  or  effectual  reparation.  Officers 
buy  their  places,  their  object  is  to  cheat  and  rob  the  people,  his  to 
conciliate  the  rulers. 

Thus  wretched  is  the  condition  of  the  natives»  exposed  to  the  rm* 
pacity  of  the  civil  TOvernor,  permitted  if  not  authorized  by  the  sa* 
preme  authority.  If  there  could  arise  some  modern  Cicero,  who 
could  bring  the  full  weight  of  his  eloouence  to  bear  against  the 
merciless  extortion  and  bloodthirsty  cruelty  of  those  to  whom  ar& 
committed  the  destinies  of  this  unhappy  race,  the  avarice  of  Verreft 
would  cease  to  be  a  byword ;  and  we  should  uo longer  have  to  look 
to  the  Augustan  age  for  examples  of  plundered  provinces  and  a  ruined 
people,  such  as  in  the  subsequent  period  drew  forth  the  indignation 
of  the  Roman  satirist,  in  language  whose  severity  was  only  equalled 
by  the  enormities  which  it  exposed. 

''  Quid  daoiDStio  confert, 
Quum  Pansa  eripiat,  quidquid  tibi  Natta  reliqnit? 
PneconeiD,  Cbflerippe,  tuis  circamspice  pannis 
Jamque  tace.    Furor  est,  post  omnia  perdere  naulum.*' 

The  natural  consequence  of  this  unprincipled  rule  is  evinced  in 
the  mal-administration  of  justice.  Punishment  indeed  follows 
quickly  upon  crime,  but  partakes  of  the  nature  of  revenge,  rather 
than  of  example,  and  thus  so  far  from  acting  as  a  preventive,  ac- 
tually increases  the  evil. 

Willing  as  we  are  to  do  justice  to  the  character  of  the  Pasha  of 
Bgypt,  as  the  foster-father  of  commerce,  and  as  one  whose  object  is 
to  develope  the  hitherto  untried  resources  of  his  country,  we  cannot 
do  justice  to  the  subject  on  which  we  are  at  present  engaged,  if  we 
brand  him  not  as  the  ruthless  slave-dealer  who,  to  gratify  the  de- 
mands of  his  inordinate  cupidity,  hesitates  not  to  outrage  the  com* 
mon  feelings  of  humanity,  and  by  his  barbarous  slave-hunts  to 
exhibit  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world,  not  only  as  the 
promoter  of  these  revolting  expeditions,  but  even  as  the  violator  of 
the  most  solemn  engagements  with  the  British  crown.  So  long, 
indeed,  as  to  him  it  appears  desirable  to  reward  military  service  with 
a  payment  in  slaves,  we  fear  that  remonstrance  will  have  little  effect 
in  inducing  the  viceroy  to  put  an  end  to  his  inhuman  policy — 
policy  did  we  say?  were  he  to  consult  his  true  interest,  rather  would 
ne  employ  in  the  collection  of  the  gums  of  his  provinces,  the  free 
bands  of  those  from  whose  wretched  captivity  he  now  derives  a 
precarious  and  uncertain  revenue.  Well  indeed  would  it  be  for  him 
if  he  would  apply  practically  the  sentiments  of  one  of  the  greatest 
of  our  modern  philosophers  and  divines,  who  shows  us  undeniably 
that  true  self-love  and  interest  always  lead  us  the  same  way — that 
duty  and  interest  are  in  fact  perfectly  coincident. 

It  is  with  some  satisfaction  that  we  can  turn  from  such  consider* 
atipns  as  these  to  what  our  author  tells  us  of  the  habits  and  customs 
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of  the  people  ofKordofan.  We  see  exhibited  amongst  them  some 
slight  resemblance  to  what  the  sacred  history  informs  us  was  cha- 
racteristic of  patriarchal  times ;  but  on  this  brief  review,  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  calling  attention  to  the  case  of  Abraham  and 
Hagar^as  illustrated  by  the  practices  now  prevailing  amongst  this 
people.  Again,  as  an  exemplification  of  now  little  the  lapse  of 
time  changes  the  manners  of  uncivilized  races,  we  may  instance  that 
in  modem  Kordofan,  no  less  than  in  ancient  Egypt  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  the  more  laborious  occupations  devolve  upon  females  - 
wtnlst  the  men  sit  idly  at  home,  content  to  wile  away  their  weary 
days  in  careless  apatny,  and  slothful  indifference.  But  amidst  all 
these  indications  of  savage  life,  the  people  exhibit  a  kindness  to 
strangers,  more  especially  Europeans,  which  fully  appeared  in  the 
treatment  of  our  author  when  labouring  under  an  attack  of  one  of 
those  fevers  so  prevalent  in  that  portion  of  the  globe.  He  shall 
speak  for  himself — 

''When  no  amelioration  was  observed  to  take  place,  they  bound  amulets 
ronnd  my  arius,  and  placed  charms  beneath  my  head,  endeavouring  in  this  way 
to  overcome  the  disease,  I  submitted  to  all  these  proceedings  in  order  to  avoid 
burtine  the  feelings  of  the  good  people ;  but  as  my  illness  still  continued  to 
mge,  they  sent  for  a  celebrated  fortune-teller  from  a  neigh bounnff  village,  who, 
SMtlng  lier  shells  upon  the  sand,  prophesied  that  the  Frank  snonld  not  die. 
As  MOD  as  the  propiietess  had  taken  her  departure^  the  women  lifted  me  out 
of  bed,  seated  me  down  on  a  bundle  of  straw,  with  uiy  back  to  the  door,  took 
off  my  shirt,  and  as  I  was  too  weak  to  sit  in  an  upright  positioUy  held  me  up  by 
psfsing  their  arms  under  my  axillse.  I  suddenly  felt  a  shock  through  my 
whole  frame,  which  deprived  me  of  breath  for  a  few  moments,  for  they 
Ittd  poured  a  basket-full  of  cold  spring  water  over  my  whole  body.  Hun- 
dreds of  others  would  have  instantly  expired,  but  niv  sound  constitution 
enabled  me  to  survive  this  douche.  I  was  immediately  dried,  returned  to  bed* 
tnd  covered  with  empty  sacks  and  sheep-skins.  On  waking,  the  women  told 
me  diat  I  had  perspired  but  very  sli^tlv,  and  that  the  douche  must  be  repeated 
to  pat  me  into  a  thorough  sweat*  1  allowed  this  hazardous  proceeding  to  be 
repeated  because  1  bad  uo  other  choice.  The  operation  was  performed  in  the 
same  manner  as  on  the  former  occasion,  but  it  did  not  produce  so  violent  a  shock, 
because  I  was  prepared  for  it.  After  this  bath  I  perspired  so  freely  that,  on 
waking,  I  befievea  myself  to  be  in  a  second  bath.  This  proceeding,  however, 
bnke  through  the  chain  of  morbid  svmptoms,  and  I  felt  so  much  relieved,  that 
1  was  able  to  rise  from  my  bed,  and  walk  about  for  a  short  time  in  the  shade 
of  the  palm-trees.*  * 

Let  Vincent  Preissnitz  then  sink  into  insigniBcance,  or  yield  at 
kast  the  palm  of  originality  to  this  simple  people,  and  confess  that 
tlthottgh  they  may  be  ignorant  of  the  more  recondite,  and  as  we 
heliefe  more  efficacious  remedies  for  baffling  the  diseases  incident 
t»  the  human  kind,  they  have  at  least  anticipated  him  in  the  dis* 
oovery  of  what  is  akeady  known  by  the  appellation  of  **  the  cold 
water  cure."  Although  we  have  thus  awarded  to  them  the  prise  of 
ingenuity,  we  must  not  be  understood  to  differ  altogether  with  our 
author  as  regards  the  inherent  powers  of  the  human  mind,  as  ex- 
empliGed  in  the  race,  as  far  at  least  as  at  present  we  are  enabled  to 
judge.    He  thus  expresses  himself — 
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**  Their  omdUI  fl^altiai  are  very  limited,  and  thev  ma^t  indeedi  be  said  to- 
be  on  the  lowest  scale.  There  is  moreover  not  the  ahghtest  probability  of 
ibeir  ever  making  any  prog^ress  in  the  cultivation  of  their  minds,  for  they 
manage  everything  at  the  present  day  as  it  was  done  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Their  dwelling  and  their  domestic  uteoails,  in  short  everything  is  the  same  as 
it  was  in  the  time  of  their  forefatherSi  By  the  manner  in  which  they  perform 
their  work,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  they  follow  the  plan  adopted  m  former 
centuries,  and  the  idea  never  enters  their  headsofim proving  upon  any  object, 
or  of  making  a  new  invention.  This  apathy  to  all  progressive  improvement 
ia  the  more  astonishing,  as  the  negroes  are  n>f  the  greater  part  agpncultnrists, 
and  have  fixed  placea  of  resfdeooe^  and  censequendy  enjoy  the  opportoni^ 
of  gradually  perfecting  themselves,  as  many  other  nations  have  done  before 
them,  who  formerly  stood  at  the  same  low  degree  of  civilization.  Amongst 
these  people,  however,  civilization  is  in  a  state  of  permanent  stagnation.  A 
lew  individuals  may  indeed  be  met  with  who  can  read  and  write  a  little,  but 
that  is  not  worth  mentioning,  and  thus  everything  isenvelo|)ed  in  the  densest 
obscurity.  The  climate  contributes  in  no  smalldegree  to  this  obtuaeness of 
mind,  and  it  is  a  well-proved  fact,  that  Europeans  who  have  passed  several 
years  in  these  parts  suffer  a  diminution  in  their  capacity  of  mind,  and  in  time 
forget  a  great  portion  of  their  former  acquirements.  Apathy  and  phlegma 
are  congenital  with  the  oeffroes ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  prooable  that  they  will 
ever  rise  in  the  scale  of  civilization.** 

His  obeerrations  with  respect  to  the  influences  of  climate,  are. 
We  conceive^  of  the  last  impoitance;  and  it  will  be  for  our  pos- 
terity to  witness  how  far  the  joint  operation  of  civiliEatioa  and 
Christianity  as  developed  in  the  introduction  of  European  manner^iy 
and  an  improved  cultivation  of  the  soil,  may  change  the  habits  and 
regulate  tne  character  of  the  people.  We  may,  however,  add, 
that  the  opinion  of  Pallme  as  to  the  improbability  of  any  tilterior 
development  of  the  negro  intellect,  is  supported  not  only  by  the 
testimony  of  its  prenent  condition,  but  is  fiirther  confirmed  by  the 
concurring  Judgment  of  the  celebrated  author  of  the  *'  History  of 
Europe,  during  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution." 
.  We  conceive  it  to  be  the  duty  of  all  on  such  a  subject  as 
this,  not  to  take  for  granted  any  speculative  theory,  however  au- 
thoritatively propounded,  but  rather  to  use  their  every  endeavour  to 
better  the  condition  of  the  negro  population;,  and  should  they  not 
succeed  in  elevating  the  intellectual  capabilities  of  the  race,  thc^ 
will  reap  an  ample  reward  in  tliat  inevitable  result  of  their  kiboors, 
the  elevation  of  their  moral  and  social  character.  We  hav'e  been  led 
into  these  remarks  to  a  mn^ater  extent  than  we  al  first  intended. 
We  cunnot,^  therefore,  further  eularge  upon  the  resourcesj  habits,  and 
bistory  of  the  people;  but  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  interestang 
work  before  up,  which  we  trust  will  afibrd  to  them  tbe  same  dk^ee 
of  information  and  amusement  that  we  have  derived  frem  its 
perusaL 
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2.  Letters  on  South  America.  By  J.  P.  &  W.  P.  Robertson. 
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AyreSy  S^c.  By  D.  Ygnacio  Nunez.  Translated  from  the  Spanish^ 
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6.  Les  ^vSnements  du  Rio  de  la  Plata^  dans  leur  rapport  avec  les 
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7.  Rosas  and  the  River  Plate  ;  in  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Honout- 
able  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen.  By  a  British  Gentleman  resident 
at  Monte  Video.     Monte  Video.    1844. 

8.  Monte  Fideo,  Buenos  Ayres^  and  the  River  Plate.  By  Geo. 
O^Brien.     London.     1845. 

9.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen^  on 
the  Affairs  of  the  River  Plate.  By  Alfred  Mallalieu,  Esq. 
London.     1844. 

Though  all  men  of  liberal  education  become  in  some  degree  fa- 
miliar with  the  annals  of  the  past,  how  few  are  there  who  bring 
that  knowledge  practically  to  illustrate  the  events  of  the  present, 
or  use  it  as  a  means  of  providing  against  the  contingencies  of  the 
future ;  in  other  words,  how  few  are  there  who  learn  experiment- 
ally that  the  main  features  of  this  world's  history  are  ordinarily 
umform  under  every  degree  of  latitude,  and  that  the  variation  ol>- 
senrable  at  different  periods  is  but  comparative.  Well  then  hath 
the  preacher  told  us  that  '^  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun;'* — 
a  truth  which  we  should  more  fully  recognize,  did  we  more  fre* 
quently  reflect  that  what  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  as  strange 
and  monstrous,  is  but  the  active  exhibition  of  principles  and  feel^ 
ings,  the  seeds  of  which  have  hitherto  been  latent  in  the  human 
bMrt,  and  that  a  combination  of  circumstances  alone  have  caused 
a  reappearance  of  what  our  erring  imaginations  had  depicted  in 
the  colours  of  the  past,  or  had  viewed  as  the  faded  relics  of  a  bar- 
barons  age  ground  into  oblivion  by  the  chariot-wheels  of  time. 

Without  naving  recourse  to  some  such  considerations  as  these, 
we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  many  of  the  great  facts  of  our 
modem  political  history ;  as,  for  instance,  for  the  repetition  at  D«- 
hara,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  of  the  fearful  tragedy  of  the  Isle  of 
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Eig;  for  the  reyival  of  the  hacknied  and  ofl-refiited  calaronies 
against  the  Jews  in  Damascus ;  mach  more  for  the  startling  fact, 
that  he  who  founds  his  pretensions  to  universal  dominion  upon  being 
the  successor  of  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision,  should  lose  no 
opportunity  of  putting  in  force  against  that  onoe-faroured  but  nour 
unhappy  race,  the  cruel  and  degrading  edicts  which  characterised 
the  reign  of  our  sanguinary  John.  It  is  thus  again,  to  bring  our 
remarks  more  immediately  to  the  subject  before  us,  that  we  view 
H  not  as  a  problem  incapable  of  solution,  that,  in  a  city  in  which 
the  sacred  emblem  of  Christianity  has  for  three  hundred  years 
been  planted,  where  the  flag  of  England  is  every  day  unfurled, 
atrocities  should  be  coolly  committed  which  rival  in  enormity  the 
horrors  of  revolutionary  France,  or  that  a  second  Nero  should  give 
audiences  to  a  minister  of  the  British  crown,  and  insult  him  in  pri- 
vate by  the  exhibition  of  the  ears  of  his  victim:^. 

The  individual  to  whose  deeds  of  erueky  we  here  advert,  in 
General  Don  Juan  Manuel  de  Rosas^  governor  of  Buenos  Ay  res, 
to  whom  are  intrusted  the  forei^^n  relations  of  the  Federative  body 
known  to  us  as  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  or 
the  Argentine  RepnbUo. 

These  provinces,  about  fire  tiroes  larger  than  France,  and  with  a 
scattered  population,  averaging  scarcely  more  than  two  persons  to 
each  square  mile,  have,  until  very  lately,  attracted  no  attention  in 
England,  unless  when  forced  upon  public  notice  in  connexion  with 
•the  birth  and  dissolution  of  illusory  mining  companies.  Suddenly 
our  papers  bring  us  rumours  of  hostilities :  we  learn,  for  the  first 
time,  that  Buenos  Ayres  has  been  six  years  at  war  with  Monte 
Video;  and  that  the  British  and  French  governments  have  at 
length  thought  proper  to  interfere  in  the  quarrel.  The  names  of 
Rosas,  Oribe,  and  Rivera  are  growing  familiar  to  ou|^ ears;  the 
misdeeds  of  General  Whitelocke  are  raked  up  from  annual  regm- 
lers ;  our  curiosity  becomes  excited,  and  with  our  mind's  eye  we 
would  fain  catch  a  gUmpse  of  that  far-distant  cluster  of  republics 
in  which  men  have  lived  and  suffered ;  made  civil  wars  and  experi>. 
mental  constitutions ;  cured  hides,  and  exchanged  the  parchments 
of  diplomacy,  without  let  or  hinderance  from  foreign  authorities,  for 
the  space  now  of  rather  less  than  thirty  years. 

We  determine  to  read  up  for  the  exigencies  of  the  ttmes;  we  tnm 
to  the  library  for  information ;  but  there  find  nothing  but  Head^s 
del4€iou$  Rough  Notes  of  a  scamper  dfirane  etrier  over  the  Pampas, 
or  some  of  the  six  tiiick  volames,  the  two  thousand  printed  pages 
of  the  MesM^.  Robertson ;  in  which,  if  a  man  read  for  iBfonnatieo,  he 
wMI  be  reminded  of  an  infinitesimal  homoeopntbic  globule  drowned 
in  a  glass  of  water,  out  of  which  one  teaspoonful  is  to  be  taken 
farther  diluted,  and  the  rest  is  waste.  Imagine  yourself  upon  the 
waters  of  the  great  river  Parana  which  they  so  constantly  describe. 
You  are  advancing  at  the  slow  rate  of  half  a-mile  an  hour,  between 
banks  deliciously  overhung  with  fotiage.    After  long  toiling  and 
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ttuch  paCient  expectation,  you  arrive  at  length  at  some  land-iDark. 
You  congratulate  yooreelf  upon  the  distance  which  you  have  tra- 
velled— ^you  imagine  yourself  weli^advanced  upon  your  way.  Yoa 
are  mistaken.  Yoa  have  but  been  warping  along  a  bend  in  the 
river;  you  have  made  scarcely  a  mile  of  real  progress:  you  are 
aearly  at  the  spot  whence  you  started  long  before.  In  this  way  a 
vessel  will  take  commonly  three  months  to  accomplish  what  a 
Guacbo  courier  would  ride  in  fifteen  days.  And  thus,  to  alter  facts 
tato  metaphor,  you  get  through  the  mdable  and  pleasant  gossip 
of  the  bPotbers  Robertson ;  but  iu  respect  to  knowledge,  are  wea*- 
riedy  disappointed,  and  more  and  more  confused. 

We  would  not,  however,  speak  unkindly  of  the  literary  labours  of 
tliese  gentlemen ;  we  are  much  beholden  to  them  for  nearly  all  we 
know  about  La  Plata ;  and  though  we  have  access  to  other  and  less 
known  documents,  touching  the  latter  years  of  Rosas'  administra^ 
tioo,  it  is  from  their  |>ages  that,  with  some  labour,  we  have  culled  the 
materials  for  a  short  statement  of  the  past  history,  and  present  cir- 
comstances  d' the  Federative  Republics. 

We  have  but  little  doubt  that  the  information  furnished  by  the 
MesftfR.  Robertson  is  to  be  relied  on«  for  they  have  lived  in  South 
America  for  the  last  fivenind-thirty  years,  and  aie  the  principal 
British  merchants  in  that  quarter  of  the  world;  exehanffing  the 
msaufacturee  of  Glaspm,  Leeds,  and  Birmii^ham,  for  the  hides  of 
the  Pampas  and  die  wools  of  Monte  Video,  or  yet  further  inland  for 
the  rice,  cottoa,  indigo,  tobacco,  sugar,  yerbo,  (tea,)  and  timber  of 
the  more  fertile  Paraguay. 

In  the  days  when  Uie  sister  kingdoms  of  the  Peninsula,  by  virtue 
of  Papal  bulls  and  private  enterprise,  divided  between  them  the 
whole  of  South  America,  the  possessions  of  Portugal  consisted  of 
sll  those  countries  (larger  than  Europe)  that  are  watered  by  the 
AiaazoD,  and  its  tributary  streams ;  and  which  form  the  present 
Braxilian  empire :  whilst  those  of  Spain,  less  compact,  but  yet  of 
nore  square  miles,  with  an  extensive  sea*boardoQ  both  the  Atlantic 
aod  Pacific  Oceans,  were  divided  into  two  vice-royalties-— Lima, 
comprising  the  countries  now  known  as  Columbia,  Peru,  and 
the  GuyaiMis ;  and  Buenos  Ay  res,  which  included,  besides  the 
preteot  Argentine  Republic,  the  Bands  Oriental  di  Uiaguay, 
(otherwise  known  as  Monte  Video,)  Chili,  Psratfiiay,  Upper  Peru, 
(new  Bolivia,)  and  an  anticipatory  interest  in  rae  yet  uncivilized 
vnistex  of  Patagonia.  The  residence  of  tlie  viceroy,  his  court,  and 
bis  olftcials  was  always  at  Buenos  Ayres ;  from  which  city,  and 
its  surrounding  province,  his  territory  derived  its  name;  and  the  only 
other  place  of  importance  on  the  Atlantic  shores  of  his  dominion 
^  Monte  VideO)  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Rio  <le  la  Plata ; 
whilst  its  rival  Buenos  Ayves,  far  less  imposing  on  its  first  approach, 
tnd  with  a  miseraUy  inferior  harbour,  Ues  luioat  a  huiMmd  miles 
^igl^r  on  tbe  opposite  side  of  the  water. 

There  is  {>sajpvly  no  euch  thing  as  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  that 
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name  being  eriven  to  the  magnificent  estnary  formed  by  the 
streams  of  the  Parana  and  Uraguay,  which  meet  at  some  distance 
above  Buenos  Ayres,  and  spread  out  at  once  into  a  fresh-water  lake, 
thirty  miles  in  width  before  the  city^  and  growing  broader  for  neaiij 
two  hundred  miles  until  it  joins  the  ocean.  The  pampero9fQf 
mountain-hurricane,  has,  however,  been  known  to  sweep  over  it  with 
such  violence,  as  to  cause  the  half  of  its  waters  to  disappear.  In 
181 1,  we  are  told  by  the  Messrs.  Robertson,  that  one  morning  on 
awakening,  the  Porterios,  or  inhabitants  of  Buenos  Ayrea,  were 
astonished  to  find  themselves  six  miles  distant  from  their  river.  A 
long,  smooth  beach  to  that  extent  lay  stretched  before  them  ;  whilst 
a  Spanish  frigate,  then  blockading  the  revolted  city,  lay  high  and 
dry  upon  the  shore.  In  three  days  the  waters  return^  to  their 
usual  channel :  nothing,  however,  but  the  supineness  of  tlie  military 
commander  prevented  the  vessel  from  falling  on  this  occasion,  like 
the  men-of-war  at  Antwerp,  into  the  hands  of  cavalry. 

In  1806,  England,  at  war  with  Spain,  attacked  her  American 
dependencies.  Buenos  Ayreswas  captured  by  Viscount  Beresford, 
(assisted  by  Colonel  Peck,  and  Sir  Home  Popham,)  with  an  insig* 
nificant  detachment  of  1500  men.  It  was,  however,  soon  recoyerra 
by  the  Spaniards.  The  ffallant  officers  were  taken  prisoners,  and 
with  difficulty  effected  their  escape  from  the  city.  This  news  no 
sooner  arrived  in  England,  than  another  expedition  was  fitted  out, 
and  its  command  was  conferred  on  General  Whitelocke,  by  the 
Duke  of  York.  This  army,  very  large  for  South  America,  arrived 
in  1808,  and  having  been  reinforced  by  the  troops  under  Sir  Samuel 
Achmuty,  who  had  just  taken  Monte  Video,  sailed,  11,000  strong 
and  full  of  confidence,  to  gain  possession  of  the  vice-regal  city. 

The  state  of  affairs  at  Buenos  Ayres  was  at  that  time  rather  re* 
markable.  There  was  then  no  mixed  mercantile  population  of 
English,  French,  Grermans,  Dutch,  and  Italians ;  but  independently 
of  the  Negro  and  Indian  races,  two  parties  by  right  of  birth  disturbed 
the  colony — the  descendants  of  the  old  Spanish  settlers  and  the 
Creoles,  or  native  Americans.  Tiie  former,  as  the  dominant  party, 
with  all  the  vices  that  have  everywhere  distinguished  the  Spani^ 
colonist,  approprinted  every  public  office,  and  held  id  subjection 
and  degradation  the  somewhat  better  educated  native  race.  It  is 
strange  that  a  S|)aniard,  a  royalist,  a  public  officer,  and  a  hater  of 
Creoles  should  have  headed  the  first  revolutionary  movement  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  new  world.  Don  Martin  di  Aizaga,  the  mayor 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  a  man  of  spirit,  energy,  and  ambition,  who  had 
already  by  craft  defeated  a  scheme  for  proclaiming  the  indepen- 
dence of  La  Plata,  saw  fit  to  convene  a  public  meeting,  in  which  be 
moved  to  depose  the  Spanish  viceroy  for  misconduct  and  incapacity. 
The  measure  was  voted  and  carried  into  effect  General  Liniers 
was  entrusted  with  the  military  command  of  the  province,  and  the 
supreme  power,  administrative  and  legislative,  was  provisionally 
looged  with  the  municipality.    This  was  in  the  year  i807|  just  as 
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General  Whitelocke  approached  the  cityy  vowing  either  to  take  it 
or  to  raze  it  with  the  ground.  The  Britidh  troops  were  landed  far 
below  their  destination.  They  had  twenty-one  miles  of  marshy 
erouod  to  cross,  which  it  took  them  several  days  to  accomplish. 
They  lost  much  of  their  artillery  and  baggage*  and  distressed  for 
proviaioDSy  sick^  over-wearied  and  disheartened,  arrived  within  sight 
of  the  city.  Even  ihem,  had  they  marched  into  it,  the  place  might 
have  been  taken ;  but  Oeseral  Whitelocke  preferred  to  halt  a  day 
inactive  beyond  its  walls.  The  inhabitants  had  thus  time  to  prepare 
for  his  reception,  and  it  was  no  triumphal  entry  he  made  there  as  a 
conqueror.  Every  ayoiea  in  the  long,  white,  regular  streets  of 
Buenos  Ay  res,  and  every  spacious  court-yard,  became  a  masked 
position,  whence  fire  invisibly  belched  forth  upon  his  soldiery,  and 
ere  be  was  half  repulsed,  he  offered  terms. 

^  Put  in  the  evacuation  of  Monte  Video,''  said  the  energetic 
mayor  to  Liniers,  who  was  drawing  out  his  plan  for  the  negociation. 
'impossible,"  replied  the  soldier:  '*the  English  are  vet  uncon- 
quered ;  we  must  not  provoke  them  to  essay  their  strength."  ''  Put 
ii  ti>,"  returned  Alzaga;  ''it  can  but  be  withdrawn."  Oeneral 
Whitek>cke  did  not  object  to  the  stipulation;  and  in  a  short  time 
the  English  army  had  abandoned  its  late  conquests  on  both  the 
shores  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

For  his  services  on  this  occasion  Liniers  was  appointed  vicerov; 
but  the  little  notice  taken  of  the  gallantry  of  the  Creoles  was  the 
cause  of  fresh  murmurs  and  disputes.  Liniers  was  by  birth  a 
Frenchman,  and  although  a  Spanish  viceroy,  his  sympathies  were 
with  his  own  people ;  and  so  dazzled  was  he  by  the  fame  of  Napo- 
leon, that  when  news  arrived  that  the  great  Conqueror  had  interfered 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula,  he  was  disposed  to  acknowledge  his 
authority  in  Buenos  Ayres.  Alzasa  and  the  native  Spaniards  adhere 
ing  to  the  cause  of  the  deceived  and  dethroned  Charles  IV.  thereupon 
concerted  measures  with  Elio,  the  Governor  of  the  Banda  Oriental, 
which  had  taken  nfo  part  in  the  movement  of  its  rival.  A  municipal 
deputation  waited  on  Liniers,  and  actually  procured  his  signature  to 
the  deed  of  abdication ;  but  that  very  night  Alzaga  and  his  colleagues 
found  themselves  seized  and  conducted  to  the  shore.  The  whole 
naval  force  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  consisted  ef  but  one  ketch,  the 
Hyssna,  mounting  four  guns,  was  waiting  to  receive  them.  It  was 
a  dark  and  stormy  night,  and  before  they  had  well  got  over  their 
nea-Mckness,  they  found  themselves  on  tne  coast  of  Patagonia, 
banished  men,  without  having  even  been  permitted  to  communicate 
with  their  bewildered  families.  There  tney  remained  till  the  Qo* 
veroor  of  Monte  Video  sent  a  party  to  release  them ;  and  Alzaga 
returned  to  Buenos  Ayres  to  enter  into  new  intrigues,  and  finally 
to  be  publicly  executed,  after  one  of  those  revolutions  which  had 
now  become  so  common.  The  authorities  at  home  having  an^Iy 
displaced  LinierB  for  h;s  energy  on  this  occasion,  an  old  Spaniard 
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who  had  commanded  a  liDe-of-battle-sfaip  at  Tralalgar,  Cisneroa  by 
name,  was  sent  out  as  the  new  viceroy. 

He  had  all  the  roughneasy  and  none  of  the  bonhomie  popularly 
ascribed  to  his  profession,  and  notwithstanding  some  highly  oooci* 
liatory  bombast,  addressed  by  the  Supreme  Junta  at  Seville  to  the 
South  American  colonies,  he  came  out  prepared  to  revoke  all  the 
late  popular  act^  of  his  predecessor,  and  to  enforce  the  ancient  laws 
of  the  council  of  the  Indies.  One  of  these  it  will  be  remembered  (for 
during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  every  new  dispute  with 
Spain  brought  this  great  grievance  before  the  public  eye)  jealously 
prohibited  all  commercial  intercourse  between  the  South  American 
colonies  and  any  race  of  foreigners ;  but  during  the  administration 
of  Liniers  a  promising  trade  had  been  open^  with  this  countryt 
and  Cisneros  was  implored,  in  an  eloquent  address  from  Marios 
Moreno,  the  wise  man  of  the  revolution,  not  to  destroy  the  opening 
prospects  of  what  was  essentially  a  commercial  land. 

The  treasury  was  empty  ;  the  mines  were  unworked ;  and  Spain 
was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  replenish  the  coffers  of  her  colonies. 
The  import  and  export  duties  were  considerable;  and  Cisneros,  at 
length,  with  a  long  explanatory  and  exculpatory  proclamation, 
opened  the  markets  of  La  Plata  to  the  mercantile  enterprize  of  the 
British  Isles. 

Any  official  forced  against  his  will  to  sanction  innovations  and 
reforms  which  necessity  and  popular  opinion  have  imposed  on  him, 
fe  an  object  worthy  of  commiseration,  even  in  a  world  where  we  are 
compelled  to  carry  about  with  us  our  pity  in  small  change.  Such 
an  one  best  consults  his  own  interests  and  those  of  others,  by  va* 
eating  as  speedily  as  possible  his  pulpit,  his  bench,  or  his  chair;  for 
it  must  be  evident  to  all  who  will  investigate  the  subject,  that  no 
man  can  effect  any  real  or  substantial  good,  but  by  laboriously 
working  out  his  own  convictions.  Something  after  this  wise  rea- 
soned the  Porterios;  and  Alzaga  and  the  high  Spanish  party,  disgusted 
with  their  temporising  viceroy,  plotted  his  downfiull,  with  Klio  of 
Monte  Video. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  year  1810,  a  step  was  taken  towards  the 
coming  revolution,  for  it  was  then  tluit  AmericaiM  were  first 
admitted  to  public  offices*  This  paved  the  way  for  further  cbanseS) 
and  when  news  arrived  that  the  French  army  had  entered  Senile, 
Colonel  Saavedra  politely  intimated  to  poor  Cisneros,  that  since 
even  the  military  were  against  him,  his  only  oourse  was  to  reugn. 
There  was  no  help  for  it ;  be  had  no  party  in  his  rebellions  city ; 
cmd  for  '^all  the  pomp,  pride,  and  circumstance  of  power,*'  he  was 
fain  to  accept  a  seat  at  his  own  councils-table,  there  to  aid  in  pro- 
claiming Feridoand  VIL,  and  to  see  a  popular  government,  with 
Saavedra  at  its  head,  exercise  all  the  functions  of  sovereignty,  until 
at  last,  having  been  detected  in  a  political  intrigue,  he  was,  toge* 
ther  w^di  the  whole  beach  of  judges^  shipped  off  for  the  Oapary 
Isles. 
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Geneml  Whitelocke  approached  the  cityy  vowing  either  to  take  it 
or  to  raze  it  with  the  ground.  The  British  troops  were  landed  far 
below  their  destination.  They  had  twenty-one  miles  of  marshy 
ground  to  cross,  which  it  took  them  several  days  to  accomplish. 
They  lost  much  of  their  artillery  and  baggage*  and  distressed  for 
proviftionsy  sick^  over-wearied  and  disheartened,  arrived  within  sight 
of  the  city.  Even  iheHf  had  they  marched  into  it,  the  place  might 
have  been  taken ;  but  Oeneral  Whitelocke  preferred  to  halt  a  day 
inactive  beyond  its  walls.  The  inhabitants  had  thus  time  to  prepare 
for  bis  reception,  and  it  was  no  triumphal  entry  he  made  there  as  a 
conqueror.  Every  ayoiea  in  the  long,  white,  regular  streets  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  every  spacious  court-yard,  became  a  masked 
position,  whence  fire  invisibly  belched  forth  upon  his  soldiery,  and 
ere  he  was  half  repulsed,  he  ofiiered  terms. 

^  Put  in  the  evacuation  of  Monte  Video,"  said  the  energetic 
mayor  to  Liniers,  who  was  drawing  out  his  plan  for  the  negociation. 
*^  Impossible,'*  replied  the  soldier :  **  the  English  are  yet  uncon- 
quered ;  we  must  not  provoke  them  to  essay  their  strength."  *^  Put 
ii  ii»,"  returned  Alzaga;  ''it  can  but  be  withdrawn."  Oeneral 
Whitelocke  did  not  object  to  the  stipulation;  and  in  a  short  time 
the  English  army  had  abandoned  its  late  conquests  on  both  the 
shores  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

For  bis  services  on  this  occasion  Liniers  was  appointed  viceroy; 
hat  the  little  notice  taken  of  the  gallantry  of  the  Creoles  was  the 
cause  of  fresh  murmurs  and  disputes.  Liniers  was  by  birth  a 
Frenchman,  and  although  a  Spanish  viceroy,  his  sympathies  were 
with  his  own  people ;  and  so  dazzled  was  he  by  the  feme  of  Napo- 
leon, that  when  news  arrived  that  the  great  Conqueror  had  interfered 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula,  he  was  disposed  to  acknowledge  his 
authority  in  Buenos  Ayres.  Alzaga  and  the  native  Spaniards  adher- 
ing to  the  cause  of  the  deceived  and  dethroned  Charles  IV.  thereupon 
concerted  measures  with  Elio,  the  Oovemor  of  the  Banda  Oriental, 
which  had  taken  no  part  in  the  movement  of  its  rival.  A  municipal 
deputation  waited  on  Liniers,  and  actually  procured  his  signature  to 
the  deed  of  abdication ;  but  that  very  night  Alzaga  and  his  colleagues 
found  themselves  seized  and  conducted  to  the  shore.  The  whole 
naval  force  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  consisted  ef  but  one  ketch,  the 
Hysena,  mounting  four  guns,  was  waiting  to  receive  them.  It  was 
a  dark  and  stormy  night,  and  before  they  bad  well  got  over  their 
9ea-eickiie6s,  they  found  themselves  on  the  coast  of  Patagonia, 
banished  men,  without  having  even  been  permitted  to  communicate 
with  their  bewildered  families.  There  tney  remained  till  the  Oo^ 
vemor  of  Monte  Video  sent  a  party  to  release  them ;  and  Alzaga 
returned  to  Buenos  Ayres  to  enter  into  new  intrigues,  and  finally 
to  be  publicly  executed,  after  one  of  those  revolutions  which  had 
DOW  become  so  common.  The  authorities  at  home  having  angrily 
displaced  Liniers  for  his  eqergy  on  this  occasion,  an  old  Spaniard 
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Against  all  foreigners,  travelling  utuier  whatsoerer  pretext,  unless 
with  pains  and  money  they  procured  his  permit,  the  little  state 
became  hermetically  sealed ;  and  remained  comparatively  qatel 
beneath  his  mde  dictatorship.  And,  safe  even  from  Artigaenos  and 
Indians,  the  people  of  Paraguay  learned  to  cultivate  two  yearly 
harvests,  and  lived  in  blissful  ignorance  of  an  unquiet  world. 

Even  in  this  mere  catalogue  raUonnee  of  civil  wars  and  revolu- 
tions, let  us  note  with  a  sigh  the  hard  fate  ofLiniers,  the  ex-viceroy 
and  defender  of  Buenos  Ayres,  a  frank  and  gallant  soldier.  Pur- 
sued by  seventy-five  men  and  a  general  of  the  new  republic,  {(or  it 
tra« a  republic,  though  Ferdinand  VII.  was  officially  acknowledged,) 
he  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  mountains  of  Cordova,  and  with  fire 
or  six  of  his  officers  summarily  shot ;  an  act  which  gave  great 
satisfaction  to  the  Porterios,  who  saw  in  it  only  the  energy  of 
power. 

The  people  of  Chili,  the  most  civilized  district  of  all  Spanish 
South  America,  were  already  up  and  busy  with  their  revolution, 
although  it  was  not  accomplished  until  some  seven  or  eight  years 
afterwards,  under  the  auspices  of  General  San  Martin. 

Thus  we  have  all  the  mighty  vice-royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  com* 
prising  the  thirteen  provinces  of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  the 
Banda  Oriental  di  Uraguay,  Chili,  Bolivia,  and  Paraguay,  virtually 
separated  from  the  mother-country ;  before  them  all  the  responsi- 
bilities of  self-government,  and  every  prospect  of  much  civil  war. 

In  the  cities  we  have,  in  1810,  Spanish  officials,  Creole  doctores. 
Mestizoes,  Mulattos,  trading  Europeans,  and  Negroes  whose  term  of 
slavery  is  soon  to  cease — all  wronged,  and  all  wronging;  all  hatins*, 
and  being  bated  by  each  other.  Of  which  races  the  quaintest  of 
our  modern  writers  says,  in  his  own  concise  and  expressive  pliraseo« 
logy,  ''  that  seven  devils  have  to  be  put  out  of  them  :  idleness,  law- 
lessness, brutalness,  darkness,  falseness,  seven  devils  or  more.'*  Such 
men  are  to  this  day  without  laws,  not  having  yet  arranged  a  code. 
With  boundless  desires  after  independence,  perhaps  license,  but 
with  no  ideas  of  liberty  ;  more  lax  in  their  conceptions  of  official 
integrity  than  even  the  Hindoos ;  with  a  worn-out  religion  through 
which  peeps  the  philosophy.of  Raynal,  Volney,and  the  Encyclopedia 
school ;  and  with  no  establishments  for  education  save  tnose  from 
which  the  Jesuits  had  been  expelled. 

In  the  country  was  nothing  but  the  wild  Guacho  population, 
scattered  at  intervals  over  the  enormous  esianciaSf  or  cattle-farms. 
So  little  was  landed  property  valued  at  the  time  of  the  revolution, 
that  the  soil  went  with  the  oxen  ;  and  he  who  had  purchased,  say 
20,000  head  of  cattle  at  two  shillings  a-piece,  would  find  himself 
the  master  of  as  many  acres  beside.  Tne  male  ^iuacho  has  his 
good  points,  but  is  wild  and  untameable  as  the  animal  he  bestrides. 
He  in  fact  realizes  the  fable  of  the  Centaurs,  save  that  in  the 
Grecian  fiction  man  and  brute  were  **  one  and  indi viable  ;'* 
they  wearied  together,  fed  together,  and  together  rose  refreshed ; 
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bat  the  Ghiacfao^  liviog  ki  a  land  where  half  a  dozen  horses  are  of 
less  value  than  his  saddle,  will  tire  frequently  seven  or  eight  in  a 
day.  Riding  them  until  the  blood  streams  from  their  sides,  mouths, 
and  nostrils,  he  then  with  his  unerring  lasso  snares  another  victim, 
and  casts  loose  his  last  upon  the  boundless  plain,  perhaps  never 
again  to  be  remounted,  and  starts  afresh  upon  his  journey.  Beef, 
endless  beef,  is  the  staff  of  life  with  him.  Hides,  tmlow,  and  horse- 
imir  are  his  riehes.  For  amusement  he  hunts  the  ostrich,  or  the 
tiger  of  the  country ;  and  for  dress  he  has  his  p&ncko,  which  has 
thne  been  described:— 

**  A  square  bUnket  twelve  feet  in  diagonal  is  provided ;  (some  are  wont  to 
cat  oflT  the  comers,  and  make  It  circular ;)  in  the  centre  a  slit  is  effected  eighteen 
inelies  long,  throagh  this  the  trooper  introduces  his  bead  and  neck,  and  so 
rides  shielded  from  all  weather,  and  io  battle  from  many  strokes,  (for 
lie  rolls  it  about  his  left  arm,)  and  not  only  dressed,  but  harnessed  and 
drapmed.*' 

Every  Ouacho  is  bom  into  the  world  with  an  intense  hatred  of 
the  Indians,  and  with  a  jealous,  inflammable  dislike  to  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  other  twelve  federated  republics,  to  which  he  has 
not  the  honour  to  belong. 

As  to  the  women ;  with  no  domestic  employments  of  needle-work 
or  cookery,  their  lives  are  far  more  indotent  and  monotonous  than 
any  thing  onr  imaginations  have  been  accustomed  to  depict  in  an 
Oriental  harem.  Mesdames  ISK>liman  or  Mustapha  have  at  least 
the  pleasures  of  commerage,  and,  it  has  been  wtiispered,  an  occa- 
sional flirtation ;  but  the  Guacho  wife  (in  a  country  where  even  the 
male  beggar  doffs  his  hat  to  you  on  horseback)  seldom  rides,  ex- 
cept to  her  own  wedding;  when  the  bridegroom,  mounting  her  en 
croupe  behind  htm,  sets  off  some  five  or  six  hundred  miles  to  seek 
the  nearest  curate;  and,  iotned  in  the  bands  of  matrimony,  brings 
her  back  in  the  Uke  fashion  to  his  rude  and  desolate  mud<built 
home.  She  has  few  neighbours,  for  the  Ouachos  are  not  a  grega- 
rious race,  and  seldom  congregate  in  villages.  Her  very  children 
become  independent  of  her  at  a  very  tender  age;  and  in  that  health- 
fnl  climate  there  is  seldom  even  sickness  to  call  forth  the  exercise 
of  womanly  virtues,  or  to  draw  down  upon  her  the  blessing  so 
beautifully  described : 

"  If  woe  by  thee 
Had  issue  to  the  world,  thou  shalt  go  forth 
An  angel  of  the  woe  thou  didst  achieve.*' 

Such  is  this  life  in  the  country.  In  the  provincial  towns  there  is 
an  endless  round  of  siestoMf  pumpkin-chewing,  and  segars;  (tlie 
ladies  disgustingly  disfiguring  their  pretty  mouths  by  rolls  of 
tobacco  far  larger  than  cigar itos;)  whilst  in  the  evening  both  sexes 
repair  together  to  the  cool  and  pleasant  river ;  whether  in  full  cos- 
tume or  otherwise,  appears  to  have  differed  according  to  the  fortune 
of  our  travellers,  ana  the  places  they  describe. 
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These  towns,  however,  are  merely  scattered  villages^  which  hate 
been  got  up  for  the  convenience  of  mining.  They  are  in  general 
so  placed  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  increase  or  improvemeDty 
and  few  but  would  have  been  far  better  in  any  other  situation.  Id 
such  communities  party  spirit  must  run  high.  An  election  for 
governor  calls  forth  the  worst  passions  of  our  nature ;  and  those 
local  antipathies  and  jealousies  which  have  been  so  mischievous  in 
Europe,  are  there  exhibited  in  all  their  vileness,  yet  in  all  their 
folly,  because  upon  a  less  extended  scale. 

In  such  a  country  where  should  we  look  for  the  public  spirit 
which  animated  the  states  of  North  America?  Where  find  the 
Washington  or  Franklin,  to  unite,  direct,  control  ?  The  people  of 
New  England  had  gradually  accustomed  themselves  to  self-govern- 
ment, under  the  comparatively  free  constitutions  granted  them  by 
the  Charleses;  and  even  Virginia  (the  only  part  of  the  British  domi- 
nions which  never  acknowledged  the  authority  of  Cromwell)  put 
her  own  gentry  into  local  offices,  and  remained  independent  of  the 
mother  country  during  the  greater  part  of  the  civil  wars.  But  the 
Creoles  of  La  Plata,  emerging  from  a  state  of  servitude  into  one  of 
perfect  freedom,  what  could  they  do  but  buy  their  own  experience, 
and  through  the  horrors  of  anarchy  learn  the  value  of  order  and  self- 
control  ?  Had  Spain  been  more  powerful,  a  league  against  their 
common  foe  might  have  united  them;  but  each  province  was  strong 
enough  to  effect  its  own  emancipation,  and  the  interested  assistance 
of  Buenos  Ayres  was  either  jealously  permitted  or  thanklessly 
refused. 

The  result  might  have  been  anticipated.  The  political  changes 
in  the  other  provinces,  though  more  obscure,  were  not  more  frequent 
than  those  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  states,  from  the  deposition  of  Cis- 
neros  to  the  triumph  of  the  federal  party  in  1817,  underwent  no  less 
than  fourteen  revolutions.  She  was  twice  blockaded,  and  once  bom- 
barded by  the  Monte  Videans,  with  whom  she  twice  formally  de- 
clared war;  a  peace  of  four  months  intervening  in  1811.  She  put 
down  a  civic  conspiracy,  and  a  military  insurrection.  Four  general 
Congresses  were  elected,  but  only  two  assembled — one  at  Buenos 
Ayres  in  1813,  which  did  nothing  but  effect  a  local  change  of  go* 
vernment;  and  the  other  at  Tucuman  in  1BI6;  which,  during  its 
sittings  in  that  remote  city,  asserted  the  indef)endence  of  the  La 
Plata  provinces,  promoted  Santa  Rosa  of  Lima  to  the  dignity  of 
its  lady  patroness,  and  on  its  removal  to  Buenos  Ayres,  sank 
into  a  hopeless  legislative  coma.  Besides  this  the  province  of 
Buenos  Ayres  engaged  freely  in  wars  with  Chili  and  Peru,  and 
was  coniinually  hurassed  by  reports  of  expeditions  being  fitted  out 
against  her  in  the  port  of  Seville,  two  of  which  actually  sailed. 
One,  partly  by  fcrce  and  p«Trtly  by  treachery,  fell  into  her  hands; 
and  the  other,  in  1816,  was  captured  by  her  troops  and  those  of 
Chili ;  the  elder  Republi(!  having  the  honour  of  the  subsequent 
massacre  of  the  Spanish  ofHcers,  to  the  number  of  thirty-three.  But 
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lier  great  naval  success  doriDg  this  period  was  ber  victory  over  the 
entire  fleet  of  Moote  Video.  Wiilidiu  Brown,  an  Englishman, 
whose  name  still  figures  in  our  public  journals,  (assisted  by  an 
American,  whom  the  ungiateful  Porterios  afterwards  proscribed,) 
manned,  equipped,  and  officered  a  Buenos  Ayrean  navy.  On 
the  14th  of  June,  1814,  a  great  naval  action  took  place  off  the 
harbour  of  Monte  Video;  all  the  enemy's  fleet  was  taken,  with  iive 
hundred  prisoners,  many  of  them  of  rank,  and  a  large  supply  of 
military  stores.  The  battle  lasted  some  hours,  with  a  loss  of  two 
men  killed  and  one  wounded  on  the  part  of  the  conquerors;  and 
though  Monte  Video  had  a  slight  superiority,  the  force  on  both 
sides  was  nearly  equal.  The  vessels  ent;aged  under  Admiral  Brown, 
were  the  Hyaena  ketch,  (the  nucleus  of  the  Buenos  Ayrean  navy ;) 
four  corvettes,  a  brig,  a  smack,  and  a  polacca.  It  is  melancholy  to 
relate  that  after  the  return  of  the  victorious  fleet  in  triumph  to  its 
own  shores,  the  Republic,  having  broken  the  maritime  power  of  its 
rival,  found  that  a  show-marine  entailed  Ui^eless  expenditure,  and 
a  few  days  after  put  it  up  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder.  Admiral 
Brown  after  this  fitted  out  a  small  privateering  force,  with  which 
oo  the  coast  of  Chili  be  did  some  mischief  to  the  Spanish  trade, 
until  Buenos  Ayres,  again  becoming  maritin>e,  recalled  her  former 
hero  to  command  her  fleets.  In  January,  1815,  the  ambitious, 
vain,  but  spirited  Alvear,  was  promoted  to  a  brief  despotism,  and, 
during  the  three  months  of  his  dictatorship,  contrived  to  disgust 
the  provinces.  The  little  territory  of  Sante  F^,  always  a  thorn  in 
the  side  of  Buenos  Ayres,  ioined  Artigas,  the  Guerilla  chief  of  the 
Banda  Oriental,  who  after  the  capture  of  Monte  Video  by  Alvear, 
had  made  himself  supreme  director  of  the  fortunes  of  his  country ; 
and  at  the  head  of  a  large  band  of  Guachos,  crossed  the  river, 
proclaiming  himself  the  protector  of  the  La  Plata  provinces.  Alvear 
took  refuge  on  board  a  British  vessel,  and  after  a  short  stay  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  Artigas  returned  home,  leaving^  one  of  his  own  party 
at  the  head  of  afiairs.  "  Thus,"  says  Mr.  Robertson,  "  was  kept 
ahve  and  increased  that  split  between  the  capital  and  the  provinces 
which  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  the  pest  of  the  land,  and  the 
bane  of  its  prosperity." 

Another  military  governor  followed,  Pueyerredon,  wlio  perse- 
cuted the  federal,  that  is,  the  provincial  party.  In  hi.^  time  the 
Portuguese,  who  had  long  coveted  the  Banda  Oriental,  openly  in- 
vaded it;  reviving,  by  way  of  pretext,  a  dormant  claim  in  their 
royal  family  to  the  regency  of  the  Indies.  Then  began  a  ten  years' 
war  between  Brazil  and  Buenos  Ayres ;  nor  did  it  cease  until 
England,  in  1828,  became  the  mediator  of  a  treaty  between  the 
rival  claimants;  and  the  Banda  Oriental,  erected  into  an  indepen- 
dent republic,  had  its  rights  and  liberties  guaranteed  to  it  by  this 
country  for  fifteen  years. 

Pueyerredon,  on  retiring,  recommended  a  military  successor. 
Greneral  Rondeau  in  consequence  was  chosen  ;  but  his  assumption 
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of  authority  once  more  stirred  up  the  Ouachos,  who  nearly  all  be- 
longed to  the  federal  party.  The  anarchy  of  the  year  1820  a 
native  thus  describes : 

''  The  nation  subdivided  itself  into  as  many  states  as  there  were  provinces^ 
each  assuming  the  forms  of  a  sovereij^  and  independent  body.  At  last,  each 
province  was  severed  Into  fraetional  parts  of  as  many  snch  as  there  were  com- 

Eoaent  cities*  each  adopting  the  same  form,  and  thus  my  conntrv  waa 
rouffbt  to  present  the  spectade — not  of  a  federal  state^  because  no  relationa 
were  Kept  up  between  one  state  and  another — but  of  something  resembling 
the  Hanseatic  towns." — {f^unez.) 

At  length  peace  for  a  season  was  procured.  Rivadivia,  a  Unita- 
rian or  one  of  the  town  party »  became  president,  and  under  his 
wise  administration  colleges  were  founded,  public  charities  were 
endowed,  commerce  was  encouraged,  proposals  for  improving  the 
navigation  of  the  Parana  and  the  introduction  of  steam  were  enter- 
tained ;  whilst  Buenos  Ay  res  got  her  new  constitution  into  opera* 
tion,  and  a  general  Congress  assembled  to  compile  a  code  of  laws. 
Alas  1  that  the  ambition  of  Rivadivia,  who  would  gladly  have  be* 
come  the  supreme  governor,  not  of  one  province  only,  out  of  the 
whole  of  the  Argentine  states^  cast  a  orand  of  discord  into  that 
assembly,  when  he  invited  them  to  consider  whether  the  continu- 
ance of  the  federal  system,  or  one  vigorous  government  of  all  the 
-pxoy'ince&uniiedt  would  best  promote  the  safety,  peace,  and  welfiue 
of  the  land.  Men  had  already  been  exasperated  by  the  discovoy 
of  a  French  intrigue»  to  give  them  the  Duke  of  Lucca,  or  Ijmi$ 
Philippe^  Duke  of  Orleans,  or  Don  Francesco  di  Paulo  for  a  king. 
The  Congress  was  dispersed,  and  General  D.  Manuel  Dorr^o,  a 
federalist,  became  for  a  time  the  ruler. 

The  Annual  Register,  wearied  by  its  details  of  anarchy  and  crime, 
thus  briefly  recapitulates  the  events  that  followed  : 

**  General  I^avalla  having  concluded  in  1828  the  war  in  Monte  Video,  re^* 
turns  to  the  city.  He  finds  a  government  created  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
country.  He  dislikes  the  political  conduct  of  that  government;  and  bv  the 
mere  power  of  the  sword^  strikes  it  to  the  ground,  and  sets  himself  ap  in  its 
stead.  He  proceeds  to  inflict  death  on  the  members  uf  that  sovernmoitt 
(more  especially  the  President  Dorrego)  according  to  no  law  but  his  own  will, 
and  after  no  investigation,  either  civil  or  military.  Another  military  chief, 
General  Rosas, rises  to  oppose  him  ;  the  country  is  kept  in  confusion  and  blood- 
shed : — between  them  tney  modify  and  alter  its  form  of  government  as  it 
seems  good  to  their  individual  interests ;  at  last,  they  strike  up  a  treaty,  by 
which  they  trample  its  constitution  under  foot,  and  create  a  government  of 
their  own  manufacture.  And  throufrh  all  these  proceedings  the  people  of 
this  republic  are  allowed  no  voice.  No  interest  is  consulted  but  the  military 
power  of  the  rival  leaders.'* 

It  was  thus  that  General  Rosas  first  entered  the  political  arena. 
He  was  born  about  the  year  1796.  His  father  was  a  S^niard, 
who  acquired  some  reputation  by  his  victory  over  the  rampas 
Indians,  and  who  subsequently  became  popular  amongst  them. 
Acquiring  a  taste  for  savage  life,  be  transmitted  it  to  his  son,  who 
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having  probably  passed  his  bojrhood  on  the  border,  was  indebted 
to  President  Maza,  long  his  friend  and  at  length  his  victim,  for 
the  cultivation  of  those  abilities  he  has  so  much  abused.  He  be- 
gan life  as  a  bailiff  on  the  property  of  his  relations  the  Anchore-' 
nas,  whose  vast  estancias,  we  are  told  by  the  Messrs.  Robertson, 
cover  no  less  than  1,200  square  miles  of  Buenos  Ayrean  territory. 
This  brought  him  again  into  contact  with  the  Indians.  His  know- 
ledge of  their  habits,  and  his  sympathy  with  their  pursuits,  soon 
enabled  him  to  ingratiate  himself  with  these  warriors  of  the  west, 
and  his  influence  was  not  diminished  by  the  presents  he  judiciously 
distributed  amongst  their  chiefs.  In  1820  he  was  made  lieute- 
nant-colonel of  the  frontier  militia,  and  played  a  part  with  his  troops 
in  the  troubles  of  the  times.  A  year  or  two  later,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  an  expedition  to  survev  the  new  bounaary-line 
of  Buenos  Avres ;  but  when  the  fresh  civil  war,  after  seven  years 
of  comparative  tranquillity,  broke  out,  and  President  Dorr^o  was 
murdered^by  Lavalla,  Rosas,  who  had  increased  in  power  and  in- 
fluence, became  the  chief  of  the  federal  party.  These  terms fede- 
rales  and  nniiario$  have  long  since  lost  their  etymological  signifi- 
cance, their  original  meaning  has  been  foi^otten ;  and  when,  after 
this  period,  we  meet  with  them  in  the  history  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
they  may  be  considered,  without  reference  to  political  principles,  as 
simply  designating  the  party  of  Rosas  or  his  enemies. 

'*  Dunng  this  period,**  says  General  O'Brien,  "  the  conduct,  the 
bearing,  and  the  demeanour  of  Rosas  were  such  as  to  win  for  him 
universal  approbation."  But  he  goes  on  to  add,  that  **  he  has  since 
been  accused  of  underhand  intrigues  with  the  Indians,  whom  he  in- 
cited against  all  those  whom  he  believed  would  be  capable  or  dis- 
posed to  resist  his  attempts  at  possessing  himself  of  despotic  power.  ** 

In  1830  he  took  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  was  duly 
elected  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  which  character  he  became 
the  representative  of  the  United  Provinces  in  their  relation  with 
all  foreign  powers.  Until  the  year  1835,  however,  he  coquetted 
with  the  power  now  within  his  grasp,  and  nominally  withdrew  his 
claims  in  favour,  successively,  of  Generals  Viarmont  and  Balarce, 
and  his  early  friend  and  confidant.  Dr.  Vicente  Maza ;  whilst  he 
was  oi^nizmg  in  secret  his  horrible  Masorca  club,  the  instrument 
by  which  he  has  since  rivetted  the  chains  of  his  despotism  on  the 
necks  of  his  countrymen.  We  have  several  descriptions  of  this 
league  of  crime  before  us:  ^'an  association  worse  than  Westphalia 
ever  submitted  to  in  its  Vehmgericht,  or  that  France  in  its  blood- 
fever  of  the  Revolution  ever  sanctioned — for  the  Vehmgericht  killed 
in  secret,  the  Jacobins  openly  guillotined,  but  the  Masorca  tortures 
and  kills."  We  present  to  our  readers  the  most  concise  account  in 
the  words  of  General  O'Brien : 

''The  Masorca8,"or  secret  affillatiou,  ^'in  sapport  of  Rosas's  goverainent, 
derives  its  name  from  the  inward  stalk  of  the  maize  'when  deprived  of  its 
grain,  which  has  beeu  UMd  by  the  members  of  the  clubs  as  an  instrument  of  tor- 
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ture,  of  wliich  yonr  lordship  mar  hare  some  idea  when  calling  to  mind  the 
Rgonising  death  inflicted  upon  Kdward  II.  By  the  members  of  this  dab, 
aseassinatioQ  of  tho^e  indisposed  to  the  rule  of  Rosas  is^  audaciously  in  some 
instances,  covertly  in  more,  constantly  exercised.  Amongst  its  Tictims  was 
Maza,  the  first  benefactor  of  Rosas.*' 

All  being  now  prepared,  Rosas  informed  the  representatives  of 
the  people  at  Buenos  Ayres,  in  April  1835,  that  unless  he  were 
elected  for  five  years  their  dictator,  with  full  power,  suited  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  period,  to  make,  alter,  and  abrogate  laws,  without 
being  held  accountable  for  his  proceedings,  be  would  not  under* 
take  the  task  of  government.  The  deputies  of  Buenos  Ayres  there- 
upon consented  to  surrender  their  lives  and  liberties  into  the  des- 
pot's hands.  His  camp  was  established  without  the  city,  and  the 
murderous  Masorcas  let  loose  upon  the  land.  Senor  Indarte,  in  a 
book  entitled  "  Rosas  and  his  Opponents,"  which  we  have  vainly 
tried  to  see,  has  computed  the  loss  of  human  life  consequent 
upon  the  government  of  Rosas  up  to  23rd  October,  1843,  in  these 
thinly-peopled  regions.  The  details  are  as  follow :  Died  by 
poison,  4  ;  by  cutting  the  throat,  3765 ;  by  shooting,  1393 ;  by 
the  poniard,  722;  in  battle,  14,920;  and  by  various  persecutions, 
including  execution  for  attempts  to  desert,  1(J00.  These  numbeni 
are  given  on  a  very  reduced  scale.  And  '*  it  is  frightful  to  think  of 
the  numbers  that  die  by  throat-cutting,  generally  attended  with  pre- 
vious torments  in  these  countries,  which  is  well  known  to  be  (he 
favourite  mode  of  taking  life.  In  considering  the  large  proportion  of 
the  above  list  said  to  have  died  in  battle,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  slaughter  has  generally  been  the  greatest  after  the  battle 
has  ended;  and  it  is  horrible  to  think  of  the  number  of  prisoners 
sacrificed  in  cold  blood  by  the  troops  of  Rosas,  a  day  or  two  aller 
an  engagement." 

'' The  estates  of  all  who  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  hand  of  Rosas,  as  wellts 
those  who  fled  from  his  vengeance,  were  seized  by  him.  His  absolute  com- 
mand of  Buenos  Ayres  end  his  possession  of  the  bank,  enabled  him  to  manage 
the  finances  of  the  country,  and  in  1842  save  to  him  an  armv  of  10,000  men. 
Many  were  collected  by  fear,  from  the  Knowledge  that  if  they  did  not  obey 
his  summons,  their  fate  would  be  similar  to  that  of  men,  who  having  refused  to 
join  his  troops,  were  dragged  out  of  their  beds  at  night  by  members  of  the 
Masorcaclub,  and,  in  the  very  presence  of  their  wives  and  children,  brutally 
pntto  death,"— (6?enera/  O'Brien.) 

"  Every  scientific  or  literary  establishment,  every  benevolent  asylom, 
ceased  to  be  supported  bv  government.  The  first  have  been  closed  ;  the  last 
are  kept  up  by  private  charity.  The  portrait  of  Rosas,  received  at  the  church 
doors  by  priests  clad  in  their  sacerdotal  garments,  has  a  hundred  times  been 
borne  to  the  music  of  the  sanctuary,  amidst  the  perfume  of  iucense,  to  the 
steps  of  the  altar.  The  entrance  to  God's  house,  the  holy  communion,  have 
been  denied  to  those  he  chose  to  style  Unitarios:  their  extermination  has  been 
preached  from  the  pulpit  as  a  Christian  dutv.  Confiscations  en  mastey  and 
sales  of  confiscated  property  for  a  mere  sou^,have  been  officially  published.— 
Heads  of  respectable  inoffensive  citizens  have  been  rolled  about  in  cart«,  of 
displayed  in  {)ublic  on  the  butchers*  stalls ;  nay,  more,  there  was  an  official 
dispute  with  a  French  Admiral,  invested  with  high  diplomatic  authority,  to 
decide  if  one  of  these  heads  thus  cut  off  was  a  French  head  or  a  Spanish 
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one.  That  of  Zelarayan,  brought  from  the  southern  frontier,  was  exposed  in 
Hoaas' drawing-room  before  his  family;  and  Lucien  Manilla,  his  brother-in- 
law  and  a  general^  dared  to  insult  Mr.  Mandeville,  the  British  minister,  by 
showing  him  the  salted  ears  of  Colonel  Borda,  sent  from  Tucuman  by  D. 
ManuerOribe.** — Les  Mnements  du  Rio  de  la  Plata, 

Having  established  his  authority  in  Buenos  Ayres,  General  Rosas 
marched  his  troops  through  all  La  Plata,compelling  the  other  provinces 
for  a  time  to  bow  beneath  his  rule.  It  is  true  that  Corrientes,Entre 
Rios,  and  Santa  F^,  have  since  thrown  off  the  yoke — have  made 
war  with  him,  and  treated  with  him  as  independent  nations,  and 
thus,  in  the  event  of  hostilities,  England  is  sure  of  valuable  allies. 
But  meantime  commerce  has  declined  ;  the  value  of  the  paper  dollar 
has  been  redaced  to  threepence,  and,  to  sustain  such  a  currency, 
transactions  in  specie  are  not  cognizable  by  law ;  and  buying  and 
selling  with  it  is  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  Whilst  the 
importation  from  England  of  coarse  cottons,  suitable  for  the  raiment 
of  the  poorer  classes,  has  increased  during  Rosas'  administration, 
that  of  articles  of  luxury  has  sensibly  declined.  But  the  importa- 
tion of  arms  is  a  fact  of  fearful  significance.  In  1830,  £158 
was  the  value  of  those  sent  out  to  Buenos  Ayres;  five  years 
later  a  steady  increase  made  it  £6,388. 

But  these  are  not  the  worst  results  of  this  man^s  administration. 
Shall  we  reveal,  or  draw  a  closer  veil  over  some  of  his  cruelties  of 
which  the  fame  has  reached  us?  Shall  we  tell  of  a  human  being 
arrested  oa  suspicion  of  disaffection,  whose  burning  body,  yet  alive, 
placed  in  a  pitch-barrel,  lighted  the  company  of  Rosas  to  a  state- 
ball  at  the  fort  ?  Shall  we  tell  of  that  massacre  of  defenceless  Indi- 
ans, fathers,  mothers,  and  their  babes,  one  hundred  in  number,  per- 
petrated under  the  broad  light  of  heaven  in  the  heart  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  the  voice  of  whose  blood  cried  to  the  Almighty  Father  from 
the  ground,  as  the  dead,  the  mangled,  and  the  dying  were  carried 
forth  in  carts  to  one  vast  grave  upon  the  sands  ?  ^*  when  many  with 
whom  life  still  lingered  made  attempts,  and  in  one  or  two  instances 
with  success,  to  crawl  thereout,  but  were  forthwith  dragged  back 
with  their  throats  cut  and  their  brains  beatout  by  their  nterciless  mur- 
derers ;  and  even  then  the  horror  of  the  scene  did  not  end,  for  the  dogs 
and  swine  of  the  city  were  permitted  to  tear  up  and  to  feed  upon  their 
remains.'^  Shall  we  tell  of  the  midnight  assassination  of  Dr.  Maza, 
Rosas'  former  confidant,  benefactor,  and  friend  ?  How  the  son,  on 
who^e  behalf  he  prayed  a  hearing,  was  executed  before  the  dawn  of 
day?  How  "  both  bodies  were  thrown  into  a  dung-cart,  and  from  that 
cast,  without  Christian  burial,  into  the  charnel-house,  where  putrefy 
in  a  mass  the  mangled  remains  of  this  man's  helpless  victims? 
How  the  widow  and  survivors  of  the  family  were  forbidden  to  wear 
mourning,  or  express  their  grief,"  or  even  to  alleviate  it  by  the 
sacred  ordinances  of  Christianity?  We  sicken  at  such  horrors  ! 
We  can  but  barely  allude  to  the  murder  of  two  priests  in  the  open 
cunip,  under  circumstances  of  revolting,  profane,  and  jesting  cruelty. 
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worse  than  anything  that  has  '^  curdled  our  young  blood ''  in  books 
ofmartyrology :  nor  will  we  dwell  on  the  imprisonment  of  General 
O'^Brien^  though  it  would  give  us  occasion  to  touch  on  a  more 
pleasing  theme,  the  temperate^  candid  tone  in  which  he  mentions 
nis  persecutor — a  tone  free  from  invective  and  from  passion  ;  that 
of  a  gallant  soldier  and  a  British  gentleman,  both  or  which,  from 
other  sources,  we  know  General  O'Brien  to  be. 

But  we  must  say  a  word  of  the  great  massacres  of  September  and 
October,  1840,  and  April,  1842,  which  took  place  in  Buenos 
Ay  res.  On  the  first  of  these  occasions;  Rosas  retired  to  his 
encampment,  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  city ;  but  thence  watched 
every  act  of  his  creature  and  substitute,  D.  rhilip  Arana.  '^  How 
came  it  then,*'  asks  the  British  resident,  **  that  we  heard  the  shrieks 
of  death  ring  through  the  stillness  of  night,  ere  night  had  well 
closed  in  ?  And  at  daylight,  how  happened  it  that  nx>m  two  to 
seven  bodies  were  daily  removed  by  the  civil  authorities — thrown  as 
they  were  found,  without  Christian  burial,  into  the  one  only  open 
vault  appropriated  to  these  remains ;  and  no  enquiry  made  into 
any  of  these  cases  of  blood  ?  '*  On  the  most  moderate  computation, 
two  hundred  persons  are  estimated  to  have  lost  their  lives  on  the 
first  occasion,  extending  over  a  period  of  sixty  to  seventy  days ; 
and,  upon  an  equally  subdued  estimate,  two  hundred  more  on  the 
second  occasion,  which  was  confined  to  a  third  part  of  the  time, 
but  accompanied  by  far  more  horrifying  acts  of  cruelty. 

It  is  asked,  What  is  the  use  of  dragging  forth  such  horrors  before 
the  eye  of  the  British  public  ?  It  is  said  that  the  people  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  by  anarchy  and  civil  discord,  brought  this  military  despotism 
upon  themselves.  True ;  but  at  this  moment  Rosas  is  attempting 
to  extend  his  system  and  his  tyranny  over  a  free  and  neighbouring 
nation— the  foster-child  of  England,  the  Banda  Oriental,  whose 
liberty  and  independence  in  1828  we  guaranteed.  It  is  to  defend 
the  right,  to  protect  the  helpless,  that  the  British  and  French  go- 
vernments now  intervene  between  the  tiger  and  his  prey.  And,  be 
cause  to  justify  the  expenditure  of  British  treasure,  and  the  flow  of 
British  blood,  British  interests  should  be  concerned,  we  must  re- 
member that  the  foreign  policy  of  Rosas  is  anti-commercial ;  that 
under  his  system  trade  will  languish  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Pamna,  as  it  has  already  in  the  four  provinces  that  lie  along  it  to 
the  west; — that  Rosas  has  already,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  cutoff 
our  comuiunication  with  the  fertile  and  independent  Paraguay  ;  and 
that  when  he  has  possession  of  both  sides  of  the  river,  our  rising 
trade  will  be  completely  in  his  power. 

Let  us  explain  ourselves  a  little  by  a  reference  to  events.  Gene- 
ral Rivera  was  the  first  president  of  the  Banda  Oriental.  He  was 
elected  in  1831,  afler  the  Orientales  had  got  rid  of  the  Buenos 
Ayrean  and  Brazilian  armies.  His  term  of  office  expired  in  1835; 
and  by  his  influence  one  of  his  officers,  D.  Manuel  Orioe,  was  elected 
his  successor.     Rivera  had  been  no  friend  to  Rosas.     He  had  re- 
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fused  in  1831   to  de)i«rer  np  such  of  the  uniiarianos  as  had  sought 
refuge  at  Monte  Video.   Oribe,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  proscribed 
these  men  at  the  request  of  Rosas,  but  formed  a  plan  for  destroying 
the  independence  of  his  country  by  annexing  it  to  the  Argentine 
Confederation.     This  was  in  1836.     ''The  national  party  took  the 
alairm,  and  Rivera,  whom  Oribe  had  attempted  to  deprive  of  his 
employment  as  Commander-in-chief,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of 
Ihose  disaffected  to  the  government,  obtained  possession  of  the 
whole  country,  except  the  towns  of  Monte  Video  and  Paysandie,  to 
both  of  which   he  laid  siege  about  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember, 1838.'*     Soon  after  Oribe  made  a  formal  renunciation  of 
his  presidency,  which  being  accepted  by  the  Congress,  he  retired 
into  private  life  in  Buenos  Ayres.    Rivera  was  again  elected  presi- 
dent in  1839 ;  Oribe  in  the  meantime   having  protested  formally 
against  the  validity  of  bis  act  of  abdication.     Unhappily  the  new 
president  was  persuaded  by  the  French,  then  blockading  Buenos 
Ayres,  to  declare  war  against  Rosas^  under  pretence  that  he  had 
abetted  the  intrigues  of  Oribe.    But  in  1840\^nen  that  great  power 
adjusted  its  quarrel,  '^  nothing  was  done  about  the  auxiliary  war  de- 
clared by  Rivera,  who  was  thus  left  to  his  own  resources,  and  the 
effects  of  the  folly  the  French  had  all  h\xi  forced  him  to  commit." 
Oribe  thenceforward  entered  into  the  service  of  General  Rosas, 
assisting  him  in  all  his  wars,  and  styling  himself  the  legal  president 
of  the  Uraguay  Republic;  although  he  wears  the  Buenos  Ayrean 
badge  of  servitude,  a  portrait  of  General  Rosas  stitched  on  his  coat, 
on  a  red  merino  ground,  surrounded  by  a  motto,  '^  Death  to  the 
savage  Unitarianos."  This  also  is  inscribed  on  the  flag  of  the  despot ; 
which  once,  and  we  hope  once  only,  at  the  house  of  a  British  mmis- 
ter,  mingled  ils  folds  with  those  of  the  banner  of  St.  George.     With- 
out this  portrait  and  this  device,  no  person  in  the  dominions  of 
Rosas  may  enter   a  church,  establish  a  school,    fill  any  public 
oflice,  or  serve  in  the  army.     Even  the  Uraguay  officers  who  have 
joined  Oribe   must  tarnish  their  honour  by  wearing  it,  or  pay  the 
forfeit  of  their  lives.     Oribe  then,  as  Rosas'  general,  entered  the 
Banda  Oriental;  and  of  the  horrors  of  that  warfare  General  O'Brien 
enables  us  to  judge.     He  says,  *'  At  the  time  that  Oribe  invaded 
the  Banda  Oriental  with  the  army  and  the  Masorca  commissioners 
of  Rosas,  I  was  then  residing  on  my  estate  in  the  country.     I  am 
avare  of  wretches  being  staked  into  the  ground  forty-eight  hours, 
before  their  heads  were  sawed^  not  cut  off;  of  the  lasso  being  flung 
over  persons'  necks,  and  then  dragged  by  a  horse  at  full  speed,  until 
life  became  extinct;  of  spikes  being  driven  into  the  mouths  of  hu- 
man beings,  and  they,  whilst  living,  thus  nailed  to  trees  !''     After 
various  fortunes  of  war,  Rivera,  in  1842,  sent  agents  to  London,  and 
to  Paris,  entreating  foreign  intervention  to  arrange  au  accommoda- 
tion.    In  consequence  of  this,  Mr.  Mandeville,  then  British  miniser 
at  Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  16th  December,  1842,  addressed  a  notetto 
the  government  of  Rosas,  requiring  him  to  abstain  from  marching  a. 
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fresh  army  into  the  Oriental  territory.  The  Monte  Videans  at  this 
took  heart,  strengthened  their  defences,  enrolled  theircitizens,liberated 
and  armed  their  slaves,  and  prepared  to  resist  the  land  and  naval 
forces  already  investing  their  city.  But  Rosas  paid  not  the  smallest 
attention  to  the  requirements  of  the  representative  of  Britain.  His 
troops  marched  on  as  before,  and  Mr.  Mandeville,  fearftil  of  having 
already  exceeded  his  instructions,  did  not  even  lift  up  his  voice  in 
protest  against  this  insult  to  his  sovereign.  Not  so  Commodore 
Purvis,  who,  in  the  Alfred  frigate,  had  come  from  Rio  Janeiro,  to 
support,  if  need  were,  the  representations  of  diplomacy,  by  a  show  of 
British  guns.  Thus  have  matters  remained  up  to  the  present  year^ 
when  the  Briti^h  and  French  governments,  undertaking  at  all  risks 
to  restore  the  blessings  of  peace  to  the  Banda  Oriental,  have  sent 
troops  to  compel  the  hands  of  Rosas  to  retite.  This  at  their  bidding 
he  is  unwilling  to  do,  preferring  to  trust  to  the  natural  defences  of 
his  country  in  the  event  of  hostilities  with  the  two  great  powers. 

I  f  we  are  astonished  that  in  the  face  of  the  facts  we  have  recorded, 
and  Which  no  one  has  attempted  to  deny,  British  merchants  can  be 
found  to  denounce  the  interference  of  France  and  England  as  tyran- 
nical and  unseasonal)le,  we  may  take  comfort  in  remembering  that  a 
very  small  fraction  of  the  twenty  thousand  foreigners  at  Buenos 
Ayres  are  of  ibis  opinion.  Some  one  has  said,  that  a  man  without 
the  ties  of  family  is  by  nature  a  republican  ;  with  equal  truth  it  might 
be  added,  that  an  interest  in  the  existing  state  of  things  makes  men 
conservative  Any  change,  where  con:mercial  interests  have  been 
established,  must  injure  the  prospects  of  individuals,  and  of  course 
everywhere  men  are  to  be  found  who  prefer  their  per  centage  upon 
wool  and  tallow,  to  the  triumph  of  justice  and  humanity.  Besides  this, 
Rosas  has  hitherto  been  anxious  to  stand  well  viith  the  English  ;  the 
persons  and  property  of  foreigners  (utitil  the  late  massacre  of  a 
Scotch  family,  nine  in  number)  have  been  respected  ;  he  has  a  paper 
in  English  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  active  agents  in  this  country^ 
nay,  further,  the  last  pamphlet  on  our  list  is  more  than  suspected  to 
have  owed  its  origin  to  him. 

We  have  not  here  s'.ated  the  half  of  his  cruelties  which  are 
known  to  us;  we  have  dwelt  indeed  upon  the  character  of  the 
wholesale  assassin,  the  tyrant,  and  the  profaner ;  but,  unwilling  to 
meddle  with  the  private  life  of  individuals,  we  have  abstained  from 
denouncing  the  bad  father,  the  worse  husband,  the  ungrateful  son. 
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SHALL  WARREN  HASTINGS  HAVE  A  STATUE? 

HOSE  who  know  the  effect 
of  example  upon  individu- 
als and  nations,  and  the  dis- 
astrous results  of  encircling 
vice  with  trophies  and  asso- 
ciations of  pomp,  power, 
triumph,  and  applause ;  who 
reflect  upon  tne  dishonour 
the  nation  has  sustained 
from  the  darh  atrocities  per- 
petrated in  its  name;  and 
who  are  further  persuaded 
that  not  the  nation  or  its 
maxims  of  goremtnent,  hut 
the  abusers  of  its  delegated 
nsihle  for  those  barbarities ; 
Warren  Hastings  was  the 
)oldest  of  those  abusers  and 
ritfa  astonishment  and  indig- 
8  conspicuous!;  among  the 
benG&ctoTB  to  whom  statues 
1  whom  the  nation  delightcth 

Thiff  erection  of  sttiues— this  apotheosis,  is  somewhat  of  an 

r;h  of  our  history.  The  floating  desultory  opinions  of  society, 
disputes  of  conversation,  and  the  discussions  of  historians,  are 
Ip  receive  a  solemn  and  presumably  national  decision.  When,  as 
in  the  case  of  Hasdngs,  the  distinction  is  awarded  on  the  ground 
of  merit,  and  where  the  laurel  is  not  extorted  from  fear,  or  offered 
by  obsequious  flattery,  it  involves  an  approval  of  the  conduct  of 
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the  honoured,  and  the  sanction  of  the*goveming  maTifoy  of 
career.  The  nation  is  profoandly  interested  in  canrassing  the 
merits  of  these  canilidates  for  fame.  Men  are  to  be  canonized^  and 
their  pretensions  to  this  honour  ought,  therefore,  first  to  be  esta- 
blished. We  purpose  to  discharge  a  slight  and  subordinate  part 
of  the  duty  by  recalling  to  mind  some  principles  which  ought  to  be 
remembered,  and  some  indisputable  stubborn  &cts  which  cannot 
safely  be  forgotten.  There  is  nothing  more  dangerous  and  de- 
structive in  its  consequences,  and,  firom  the  constitution  of  the 
human  mind,  more  natural,  than  to  substitute  great  talents  for  virtaes, 
and  to  constitute  success  the  measure  of  morality ;  and  we  are  urged 
and  constrained  by  every  consideration  of  pubUc  policy  and  every 
tie  and  bond  of  duty  to  distinguish  between  them,  and  to  expose 
the  ruinous  fallacy  of  their  confosion.  It  is  said,  that  when  Herod 
was  struck  by  the  angel,  he  had  arrayed  himself  in  a  robe  of 
silver  tissue,  and  the  light  foiling  suddenly  upon  it,  the  people, 
amazed  at  the  efiulgence,  shouted  that  he  was  a  god.  Many  a  bad, 
weak,  and  corrupt  heart  has  been  covered  and  concealed  by  the 
trappings  of  external  splendour ;  and  the  ^ory  and  success  of  grand 
enterprises  of  violence  and  villany  have  been  often  as  delusive  as 
the  robe  of  Herod.  History,  however,  adjudicates  impartially,  and 
hers  is  it  to  debase  or  to  exalt ;  to  hurl  from  their  ill-won  pedestals 
the  statues  of  the  worthless,  or,  like  the  goddess  of  the  epic,  to 
spread  the  shelter  of  her  golden  shield  over  the  heroic  but  dis- 
honoured chieftain. 

We  profess  in  the  following  observations  to  give  reasons  for  the 
exclusion  of  Hastings  from  the  glorious  company  of  our  great  men, 
and  to  forbid  the  installation  amongst  them  of  one  who,  denounced 
by  the  great  orators  of  the  last  century,  and  visited  with  universal 
reprobation,  is  now  to  become  the  object  of  esteem ;  and,  when  the 
remembrance  of  his  enormities  has  faded,  is  to  be  abidingly  admired 
as  a  ruler  whose  capacity,  spirit,  and  prowess  we  admit,  and  whose 
administration,  to  the  common  gaze,  splendid  and  prosperous, 
appears  plausibly  entitled  to  our  gratitude,  as  extending  the  limit, 
lines,  and  land-marks  of  the  state,  and  securing  to  Eaigland  the 
fairest  field  of  her  dominion.  Our  narrow  space,  and  the  ample 
range  of  the  subject,  compel  us  to  reason  upon  the  focts  of  his 
history  as  known,  rather  than  elaborately  to  narrate  them ;  and  the 
recent  publication^  of  his  memoir,  how  unfoir  and  sophistically 
shuffling  soever  it  may  be,  as  well  as  the  recent  numerous  allusions 
to  his  life,  are  sufficient  to  insure  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  th^se 
particulars ;  and  verily  the  history  of  India  will  ever  be  a  favourite 
study,  viewed,  as  it  were,  through  a  political  kaleidoscope,  j»e- 
senting  a  series  of  broken,  splendid,  evanescent  visions,  the  ruins 
as  of  some  wreck  of  nations,  monuments  of  ancient  gloiy,— 
thrones,  Unes  of  conquerors, — and  the  wild  whirl  of  barbarian  in- 
vasions,— the  agreeable,  attractive  admixture  of  romance  and  reality, 
of  sober  truth  and  enlivening  fiction.     Upon  the  threshold  of  the 
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inquiiy  we  are  met  by  the  popular  arguments  in  favour  of  Hastings. 
He  was  fairly  impeached,  tried,  and  acquitted,  ^ajs  one.  He  was  an 
object  of  popular  favour  at  the  period  his  death,  says  a  second.  And 
atliird  points  to  the  laudatory  memorials  of  the  Indian  princes,  and 
the  peroration  of  Lord  EUenborough  in  his  defence.  What  are 
these  worth  ?  What  dispassionate  thinker  will  reckon  the  sentence 
of  acquittal  an  estoppel  ?  The  extirpation  of  the  Rohillas — the 
condemning  blot  on  the  fame  of  Hastings — was  never  tried  by  the 
peers,  and  was  rejected  on  political  grounds  by  Mr.  Pitt  before  the 
commons.  Moral  evidence  is  not  always  legal  evidence,  and  the 
death  of  the  Rajah  Nundcomar  coidd  not  be  legally  proved  before 
a  coiut ;  but  no  one  doubts  that  his  blood  is  upon  the  hands  of 
Hastings.  Besides,  the  character  of  the  tribunal,  from  the  occu- 
pations, pursuits,  and  habits  of  the  vast  majority  of  its  members, 
unlits  it  for  the  consideration  of  a  case  so  enormously  prolix ;  and 
the  monstrous,  preposterous,  and  unparalleled  duration  of  the  pro- 
ceedings reminds  us  of  the  adage,  ^^'Ewpedii  ut  sitjinis  litium.^^ 

llie  second  argument,  the  popular  favour  acquired  in  the  evening 
of  his  life  by  Hastings,  is  equally  inconclusive.  Should  it  be  pre- 
dicted of  any  individual  who  had  incurred  obloquy,  that  he  should 
presently  be  courted  and  caressed,  and  become  ultimately  the 
object  of  popular  sympathy  and  admiration,  such  a  prophecy  could 
never  be  pronounced  presumptuous ;  for  experience  testifies  that 
opinion  has  its  tides,  and  the  stream  which  flows  to-day  may  ebb 
to-morrow. 

Nations  are  highly  sympathetic  ;  for  we  are  so  fixed  in  the  frame- 
work of  society  as  to  feel  its  every  vibration;  and  a  tone,  a  glance, 
a  gesture,  serve  often  to  arouse  in  the  bosoms  of  an  assembly  the 
feelings  which  agitate  an  individual  mind.  Thus  obloquy  may  be 
incuned,  and  afterwards  applause  be  won,  without  any  satisfactory 
causes  for  the  one  or  the  other.  Thus,  iu  Hasdng's  case,  the 
original  exaggeration  of  his  offences  inflamed  the  public  indig- 
nation, the  protracted  trial  checked  the  excitement,  the  acquittal 
overturned  the  balance,  and  the  result  was  natural. 

The  third  argument,  from  the  testimonials  of  the  Indian  princes 
seems  mere  moonshine.  We  fancy  that  we  have  hit  on  a  simple  argu. 
jnent,  which,  in  the  absence  of  direct  proof  as  to  the  means  of  extort- 
ing them,  discredits  and  invalidates  their  testimony.  They  are 
worthless,  if  the  genuineness  and  sincerity  of  the  feelings  expressed 
hy  their  authors  are  fairly  suspicionable.  Now,  amongst  others, 
there  are  vouchers  of  his  clemency  and  benevolence  from  men  whom 
Hastings  admits  that  he  dethroned  and  impoverished,  whilst  he 
defends  himself  on  the  score  of  necessity.  There  is  one  from 
(%eyt  Sing,  whom  he  insulted,  ruined,  dethroned,  and  exiled. 
Supposing  this  necessity  a  fair  plea  for  Hastings,  it  could  not  re- 
concile the  sufferers  to  their  miserable  fate,  or  master  their  natural 
feelings  of  antipathy  and  revenge  against  their  actual,  however 
reluctant  and  necessitated,  oppressor.    Their  effusions  of  gratitude. 
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iheD;  cannot,  in  the  course  of  nature,  be  genuine  ;  and  if  forced, 
what  is  their  value?  Besides,  every  one  connected  with  India 
knows  how  easily  such  laudations  are  obtained. 

Having,  then,  removed  these  superficial  and  preliminary  objectioius 
we  proceed  to  show  that  Warren  Hastings  openly  violated  the  laws  of 
morality  in  the  great  principles  of  his  administration,  and  the  conduct 
which  Uiey  dictated.  We  believe  and  can  prove  him  to  have  been  « 
bad,  unsciupnlous,  unconscientious  man ;  not  vicious  for  vice  itself 
but  utterly  mdifierent  to  the  means  he  employed,  so  long  as  Aey 
could  achieve  his  ends ;  without  the  poor  palliation  of  strong  pasaioDS, 
issuing  orders  for  atrocities  and  receiving  the  despatches  of  their 
perpetration  with  a  cool,  collected  air,  which  betokened  a  charac** 
teristic  insensibility  to  moral  restraint,  and  a  total  disregard  of 
moral  principle.  What  accusation  can  be  graver  i  Unprincipled 
power  withstands  no  temptation.  It  chafes  at  every  obstacle.  Its 
will  is  to  be  gratified.  If  its  duties  accord — ^well ;  if  not,  to  sacri- 
fice the  happiness  of  others  awakens  no  remorse,  and  to  prostitute 
the  sacred  prerogatives  of  station  excites  no  scruple.  He  says 
himself: — ^^  My  political  conduct  was  invariably  regiuated  by  justice 
and  good  faith  .**  Let  history  decide  between  us.  Let  us,  however, 
quote  another  passage  of  his  own  defence : — *^.  He  did  reckon  tbe 
probable  acquisition  of  wealth  among  his  reasons  for  taking  up 
arms  against  his  neighbours." 

Three  pleas  are  urged  by  the  arraigned  and  his  adherents : 

1.  He  possessed  arbitrary  power,  and  was  justified  in  acting  upon 
Indian  pnnciples. 

2.  He  saved  our  Indian  empire  in  a  perilous  emergency. 

3.  His  policy  inevitably  resulted  firom  the  nature  of  our  Indian 
government,  and  that  consequently  the  blame  and  turpitude  are 
transferred  firom  the  viceroy  to  the  nation. 

The  first  of  these  is  boldly  asserted  in  his  answer  to  the  articles 
of  charge  preferred  by  Burke.  He  claims  absolute  monarchy,  and, 
assuming  Indian  principles,  demands  judgment  by  them.  This  is 
sufficient,  ex  ore  BnOy  to  condemn  him.  The  adoption  of  these 
principles  is  as  positive  a  proof  of  the  low  and  degraded  state  of  his 
moral  feelings,  as  the  assumption  of  an  Indian  attire,  and  the 
prostration  before  an  Indian  idol,  and  attendance  at  the  obscene 
orgies  of  the  worshippers  of  their  dark  idolatry,  would  have  proved 
the  wretched  weakness  of  his  religious  sentiments.  Lool^  how- 
ever, at  the  fact  of  the  case.  Burke  denied  arbitrary  power  to  the 
Indian  princes,  and  adduced  the  institutes  of  Timur  and  Ae 
maxims  of  Ghengis  Khan.  Admit,  however,  that  the  native 
potentates  were  absolute,  and  ceded  to  us  territory ;  are  the  princi- 
ples and  spirit  of  the  government  inherent  in  the  soil,  so  that  we 
are  bound  to  adopt  and  act  upon  them  when  we  receive  the 
sovereignty  of  the  new  province  ?  British  empire  without  Brittsh 
principles  of  morality  in  its  governor  is  an  idea  monstrous  and 
unconstitutional.    Our  dominion  oversways  various  provinces,  and 
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these  differ  widely  in  laws,  customs,  institutions,  creeds,  languages, 
climates,  and  a  hundred  local  peculiarities,  from  the  sWn  of  the 
inhabitants  to  the  physical  diversities  of  lake,  forest,  and  sea- shore ; 
but  over  all  difiused  and  omnipresent  is  one  supreme  power,  guided 
by  one  band,  and  animated  and  controlled  by  one  standard  of  virtue 
and  religion*  As  readily  could  we  imagine  an  individual  at  once 
actuated  by  conflicting  passions — generous,  and  a  churl — ^brave, 
and  a  coward,  as  a  monarchy  whose  maxims  shifted  with  the 
compass,  and  were  free  and  humane  here,  and  despotic  and  bar- 
barous elsewhere. 

That  Hastings  possessed  discretionary  p<)wer  we  allow*  A  con- 
stitution without  it  is  a  piece  of  dead  machinery,  and  the  difference 
of  its  prevalence  in  states  is  only  in  degree.  Let  us  distinguish 
between  them.  Arbitrary  power  is  the  s(Me  irresponsible  authority 
of  a  will  which  is  a  law  to  others  and  owns  no  law  itself.  Dis- 
cretionary power  is  the  authority  of  a  responsible  agent,  subject  to 
the  {Hrinciples  of  law,  but  entrusted  with  the  prerogative  of  carrying 
out  and  attaining  the  object  of  those  principles,  when  the  machinery 
of  means  provided  for  that  piurpose  may  prove  ineffectual.  These 
definitions  are  sufficient  to  disprove  the  title  of  Hastings  to  the 
inheritance  of  arbitrary  rule.  This  plea  has  been  put  in  another 
light  by  Mr.  Logan,  his  eloquent  and  distinguished  apologist  He 
says : — ^*^  The  introduction  of  English  maxims  and  laws  into  India 
would  be  the  most  severe  calamity  which  the  natives  have  expe- 
rienced from  the  government  of  Britain.  Merit  of  every  kind  must 
be  tried  by  a  contemporary  and  contiguous  standard.  The  maxims 
of  one  countiy  af^ly  not  to  another ;  Shakespeare  is  not  to  be 
judged  by  Aristotle's  rules,  nor  the  victorious  oisciple  of  Aristotle 
by  the  constitution  of  England.^'  Very  true.  But  are  the  cases 
similar?  If  Shakespeare  had  been  schooled  at  the  feet  of  Aristotle, 
if  Alexander  had  been  bom  and  nurtured  in  England,  what  then, 
Mr.  Logan  ?  Besides,  Shakespeare  is  amenable  to  the  laws  of 
Aiistodb  so  far  forth  as  they  are  laid  in  the  immutable  nature  of  the 
human  mind ;  and  so  far  forth  as  the  maxims  of  our  constitution 
are  based  on  the  unalterable  principles  of  morality,  they  are 
q>plicable  to  every  period  and  portion  of  the  world,  when  or  where- 
soever any  man,  an  Alexander  or  a  Hastings,  is  sufficiently  enUght- 
ened  to  discern  them.  These  maxims  are  no  constitutions  of  man, 
the  contrivance  or  invention  of  his  weakness  or  his  wisdom ;  but 
they  are  the  enactments  of  that  supreme,  unchangeable,  and  royal 
law  which  no  time  can  suspend,  no  place  can  abrogate ;  which, 
graven  cm  the  hearts  of  men,  guiding  all  human  intercourse,  and 
^T^g  at  the  foundation  of  all  politics,  is  unconsciously  by  the 
iavage,  and  intelligently  by  the  civiUzed,  revered ;  and  in  propor- 
tion as  we  obey  its  imperial  mandates,  it  lifts  us  up  in  some  faint 
emulative  approximation  to  the  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Goodness. 
For  as  the  material  laws  bind  to  some  immovable  centre,  the 
framework  of  creation,  with  all  its  orbits— world  within  world — 
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attracting  every  system,  and  yet  influencing  every  orb  of  which  that 
system  is  composed,  so  do  diose  mora]  laws  bind  to  liie  throne  of 
God  man  in  all  his  diversified  relations— order  within  order — 
attaching  every  community  and  imposing  obligations  upon  every 
individual.  Shall  Hastings,  then,  escape  from  tbsm  in  the  refuge  of 
Oriental  vices  ?  That  the  self-admitted  usurper  of  arbitrary  rule, 
and  the  proselyte  of  Eastern  principles,  should  openly  disavow  the 
restraints  and  champ  the  bit  of  conscience  and  morality  is  natural* 
Shall  the  imitator  and  applauder  of  the  maxims  of  such  abandoned 
tyrants  as  Cossim  Ali  Cawn — a  fine  personification  of  the  principles 
of  Indian  government — be  honoured  beneath  the  roof  of  an  English 
senate,  whose  maxims  of  government  he  rejected  ? 

Secondly,  we  are  to  absolve  Hastings  because  he  preserved  our 
empire  when  in  jeopardy,  and  his  misdeeds  were  imperatively  neces- 
sary to  that  salvation.  We  allow  that  he  saved  the  government,  but 
deny  that  these  crimes  were  necessary,  and  believe  the  danger  to  have 
been  grossly  exaggerated.  We  assert  boldly  that  the  dangers  arose 
chiefly  fi'om  the  outrages  perpetrated  by  the  governor. 

In  his  defence  of  the  Rohilla  war,  he  says,  before  the  House  of 
Commons :—  ^^  The  acquisition  of  forty  lacs  of  rupees  to  the  Com- 
pany, and  of  so  much  specie  added  to  the  euausted  currency 
of  our  provinces,  would  give  wealth  to  the  nabob,  of  which  we 
should  participate;  that  the  said  Warren  Hastings  should  always- 
be  ready  to  profess  thett  he  did  reckon  the  prolxd^le  acquutition  of 
wealth  among  his  reasons  for  taking  up  arms  against  his  neigh-- 
hours ;  that  the  taeak  state  of  the  RobiUas  promised  an  easy  con- 
quest, and  that  such  was  his  idea  of  the  C&mpanf/s  distress  at  home, 
and  his  knowledge  of  their  wants  abroad,  that  he  should  have  been 
glad  of  any  occasion  to  employ  their  forces,  which  saved  so  much 
of  their  pay  and  eofpenses.^^  We  consider  this  the  most  monstrous 
confession  of  avarice  and  cowardice  ever  written  in  cold  blood. — 
Read  it  carefully,  and  carry  it  in  mind. 

The  Mahrattas  and  Hyder  Ali  were  goaded  to  hostility,  SMd  our 
tributaries  were  alarmed  into  rebellion  by  the  despotism  and 
encroachments  of  his  councils.  The  jealousy  and  terror  of  brave 
independent  principalities,  who  had  watched  our  aggressions  in  the 
subjugation  of  the  bordering  states,  were  roused,  and  their  anti- 
cipation of  the  stroke  on  them  was  the  policy  of  prudence.  Ever 
restless  to  interfere,  in  defiance  of  the  Company's  mandates,  with 
the  domestic  afilEurs  of  neutral  princes,  Hastings  found  a  favourable 
opportunity  in  the  peculiarity  of  their  position.  All  were  more  or 
less  distracted  by  the  contentions  of  rival  claimants  to  the  throne, 
and  as  our  influence,  centred  in  and  wielded  by  Hastings,  was 
powerful  to  instal  or  depose,  their  ministers  and  intriguants  filled 
the  lobbies  of  the  council-chamber,  where  the  state-enchanter  called 
up  a  line  of  kings,  and  transformed  them  at  his  pleasure  into 
sceptred  shadows — the  dim,  flitting  images  of  royalty.  ITiis  des- 
poHation  system,  however,  filled  those  who   suffered  with  wrath 
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and  the  lust  of  vengeance,  and  alienated  the  friendship  of  our 
allies.  Thus  the  Mabrattas,  who  generously  forgetting  our  insulting 
and  unprovoked  invasion  and  seizure  of  Salsette,  had  liberated  with- 
out ransom  an  English  army  which  they  had  surrounded  and  cap- 
tured, were  maddened  into  furious  indignation  by  an  attempt  to 
sell  their  hereditary  dignities ;  and  to  force  on  them  an  upstart, 
profligate  pretender,  the  minion  of  Hastings,  whose  rights  they 
denied,  and  whose  loathsome  vices  they  detei^ted. 

The  same  cupidity,  folly,  and  ambition  twice  sold  Hyder  Ali  and 
the  king  of  Tanjore  to  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  exposing  them  to  the 
oppression  and  derision  of  those  who  reposed  quietly  in  dreams  of 
inviolabihty.  They  paid  the  terrible  penalty  of  their  crimes  and 
their  mistake.  Hyder,  like  a  strong  wind,  came  from  the  mountains 
and  swept  all  the  plain  to  the  gates  of  Madras.  Hastings  asks  grace 
and  gratitude  for  the  promptitude  and  sagacity  with  which  he  with- 
stood this  storm  of  vengeance,  which  his  subordinates,  acting  on  his 
policy  and  with  his  cognizance,  had  provoked.  But  not  neutral 
sovereigns  alone,  but  our  allies,  were  similarly  injured  and  excited 
into  desperation.  The  Nizam  of  the  Deccan,  our  firm  friend  and 
our  safeguard  on  the  Mahratta  frontier,  was  changed,  by  the  attempt 
to  barter  him  and  his  sceptre,  from  a  faithfrd  ally  to. an  inveterate 
enemy.  These  are  some  of  the  foes,  upon  the  frxistration  of  whose 
projects,  excited  by  his  own  avarice  and  despotism,  the  governor 
xd^  tor  an  exoiftiation  from  bis  admitted  crimes.  But  he  did  not 
rest  here.  He  drove  our  dependencies  into  revolt.  The  savage 
cruelties,  enormous  exhausting  impositions,  and  habitual  outrage  of 
the  local  associations  and  religious  prejudices,  which  are  to  us  a 
second  nature,  aroused  even  the  abject  and  spirit-broken  Hindoos. 
Debi  Sing,  that  fiend  in  human  shape,  goaded  his  victims  into 
insurrection,  and  their  struggles  to  escape  from  a  barbarity  which 
makes  the  blood  chill  was  quelled  by  our  arms.  The  natives  were 
repeatedly  urged  to  desperation,  and  nothing  is  more  strong,  more 
wild,  more  terrible  than  despair.  Slaves  may  be  patient,  may 
suffer  much ;  but  overstep  the  time,  bereave  them  of  hope,  touch 
roughly  some  chord  of  feeling,  and  the  most  timorous  is  mastered 
by  the  spirit  of  his  wrongs,  and  in  recklessness  will  turn  his  chains 
into  arms  against  his  oppressor:— 

**  Quondam  etiam  victis  redit  Id  preecordia  virtus 
Victoresque  caduDt" 

Thus  the  seizure  of  Cheyt  Sing  and  the  desecration  of  the  holy 
city  of  Benares  outraged  the  native  feelings  of  loyalty  and  super- 
stidon,  until  in  resentment  the  people  braved  the  governor,  aroused 
the  provinces,  poured  by  myriads  towards  the  capital  to  rescue 
their  chief  beleaguered  in  the  temple  city,  and  stimulated  by  their 
example  the  adjacent  provinces  of  Oude,  until  the  rebellion  ex- 
tended in  a  long  circuit  from  Benares,  as  though  a  beacon  from  its 
citadel  had  blazed  and  summoned    the  arms   and  spirit  of  the 
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northern  districts.      ThU  danger  was   solely  attributable  to  tlie 
cupidity  of  Hastings. 

We  insist  strongly  upon  this  view,  as  the  popular  decision  upon 
the  administration  of  Hastings  has  been  immensely  influenced  by 
the  juggling  plea  that  he  saved  oiu-  empire.  But  we  aver,  further, 
that  if  these  dangers  had  not  been  provoked,  his  crimes  would  not 
have  been  necessary  to  our  defence.  Compare  the  rule  of  Lord 
Clive  with  that  of  Hastings.  The  rude  aggressions  of  the  latter — 
the  kindly  and  wise  conciliations  of  the  former,  who  addicted,  in- 
deed, to  a  lamentable  propensity,  which,  however,  in  our  con- 
stitution is  consistent  with  great  virtues,  stands  forth  a  bold  and 
wise  statesman,  as  in  military  renown  he  ranks  high  amid  the  group 
of  warriors  whom  the  East — the  mother  of  heroes — has  crowned 
with  conquest.  Clive  commenced  bis  career  amongst  wars  and 
disasters — Hastings  succeeded  to  a  peaceful  government.  Clive 
founded  an  empire — Hastings  was  studious  to  extend  it.  Clive 
seated  the  Mogul  in  his  many-sceptred  sovereignty — ^Hastings  plun- 
dered him.  Clive  established  Cheyt  Sing  in  Benares— Hastings 
pillaged,  dethroned,  exiled  him.  Hastings  corrupted  the  Nabob  of 
Oude  to  acts  of  unnatural  and  unfilial  brutality — Clive  had  eclipsed 
the  brilliancy  of  his  exploits  by  an  act  of  mercy,  recalled  the 
fugitive  Nabob  to  his  honours  and  his  throne,  cmd  the  East  was 
filled  with  admiration  as  she  saw  him  in  the  noblest  attitude  of  a 
conqueror— stooping  to  uplift  the  conquered.  Clfve  reconciled  the 
natives  to  our  authority,  and  successfully  negociated  an  inter- 
change of  benefits — Hastings  caballed  and  alarmed  them  into 
enmity.  Clive  possessed  arbitrary  power — Hastings  usurped  it. 
We  assert,  then,  that  the  dangers  which  menaced  us  are  referable 
to  the  impolitic  ambition  of  our  councils  and  the  lust  of  gold,  and 
to  Hastings  by  whom  those  counsels  were  directed.  If  I  know  that 
a  line  of  conduct  will  entail  certain  consequences,  and,  undeterred 
by  this,  I  pursue  that  dangerous  course,  I  am  giulty  of  the  crimi- 
nality of  inducing  those  consequences,  as  every  one  is  guilty  not 
only  of  what  he  actually  does,  but  of  such  results  of  his  actions  as 
he  foresees  will  follow  them.  Hastings  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  India,  and  is  answend>le  for  the  dangers  which  his 
rash  recklessness  produced.  Listen  to  the  corroboration  of  this  by 
the  resolution  of  tne  House  of  Commons,  at  a  period  long  previous 
to  the  general  excitement,  when,  after  a  calm  and  dispas^onate  in- 
vestigatiou  of  Indian  affairs,  they  declared  that  ^^  Warren  Hastings, 
Governor-general  of  Bengal,  having,  in  sundry  instances,  acted  in  a 
manner  repugnant  to  the  honour  and  policy  of  this  nation,  had 
thereby  brought  great  calamities  on  India,  and  enormous  expenses 
on  the  East  Indian  Company.*^  This  was  moved  by  Dundas,  surely 
no  violent  opponent  of  the  governor.  We  do  not  understand  why 
the  wizard  who  has  conjured  up  a  spirit  of  evil  and  desolation  is  to 
be  idolized  because  he  lays  it,  when  it  has  run  a  career  of  fire  and 
havoc.    We  abhor  the  dark  arts  which  evoke  the  minister  of  hell. 
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and  lay  the  bnrden  of  IIm  wild  wasting  rain  he  effects  upon  Ae 
head  of  the  magician  who  upcalled  him.  Further,  however,  to 
what  does  this  plea  amount  ?  We  repudiate  Ae  rustic  and  bashful 
morality  whkh  afiects  to  be  shocked  at  the  mention  of  expediency, 
for  it  mores  the  wheels  of  the  world,  and  we  cannot  live  without  it 
To  arbitrate  between  alternative  erik  is  often  the  duty  of  our  con* 
dicion.  After  all,  however,  expediency  is  the  tyrant  plea  to  be 
canvassed  with  a  jealous  solicitude,  since  any  deviation  from  the 
broad  apparent  pathway  of  morality  can  only  be  palliated  by  the 
superscssory  dictates  of  some  other  principle,  when  nature  at  the 
sight  of  some  sudden  danger  stands  appalled,  and,  like  the  prophet 
on  the  mountain,  lets  £aJl  the  tables  of  the  law. 

But  is  he  to  be  apotheosised  who  pandered  to  the  cupidi^  of 
others  to  exalt  them  with  himself? — who,  risking  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  place  and  power,  reputation  and  the  consciousness  of 
virtue,  could  but  reflect  at  the  end  of  his  career  that  he  had 
mingled  for  himself  a  cup  of  bitterness  to  transmit  a  monarchy  to 

others? — ► 

''  If  this  be  80, 
For  Banqno's  issue  have  I  iiled  my  mind. 
Put  rancours  in  the  vessel  of  my  peace, 
To  make  them  kings.'' 

ITiirdly. — Hastings  seeks  to  exonerate  himself  by  attaching  the 
criminality  of  his  proceedings  to  England,  and  is  astonished  at  her 
inconsistency  in  censuring  the  conduct  her  policy  necessitated  and 
sanctioned.  "  I  was  sent  to  carry  out  your  plans — ^my  instructions 
were  to  preserve  your  empire — ^if  you  adopted  an  iniquitous  system, 
my  government  accordea  with  that  system,  and,  therefore,  was  of 
necessity  uinust."  It  is  evident  that  such  a  defence  is  in  plain 
English,  **  Vou  required  an  oppressor,  a  spoiler,  and  an  intriguer, 
and  you  found  one  in  me.**  But  let  us  see  how  Lord  Erskine,  in 
his  celebrated  defence  of  Stockdale,  puts  the  argument: — ^**If 
England,  from  a  lust  of  ambition  and  dominion,  will  insist  on 
maintidning  despotic  rule  over  distant  and  hostile  nations,  and 
gives  commission  to  our  viceroys  to  govern  them  with  no  other 
instructions  than  to  preserve  them,  and  to  secure  permanently 
tiieir  revenues,  with  what  colour  of  consistency  or  reason  can  she 
place  herself  in  the  moral  chair,  and  affect  to  be  shocked  at  the 
execution  of  her  own  orders;  adverting  to  the  exact  measure  of 
wickedness  and  injustice  necessary  to  their  execution,  and  com- 
plaining only  of  the  excess  as  the  immorality?**  We  notice  in  this 
passage  three  positions.  First, — 'The  English  system  is  pronounced 
despotic.  Now  England  can  only  interfere  witii  India  through  the 
legiJBlature,  and  the  legislature  affects  it  by  active  interposition  or 
passive  sanction.  It  never  instituted  a  despotic  government ;  nor 
did  it  ever  passively  approve  the  system  pursued,  since  it  is  noto- 
nous  that,  as  soon  as  it  suspected  the  vices  and  enormities  prac- 
tised in  that  government,   it  laboured  with  unwearied  zed  and 
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alacrity  to  eradicate  and  stop  them.    The  crimes  of  individuals — 
the  Calliauds  in    early,   and  of  Hastings,  Benfield,    and   othc^ 
members  of  the  dark  divan  in  later  days,  can  be  imputed  to  the 
parent  state  by  those  only  who  confound  the  governor  with  the 
Company,  and  the  Company  with  England.     The  second  position 
b  a  mere  sophism.    What  legal  acumen  can  detect  an  excuse  for 
a  culprit  in  the  iniquities  of  his  judge  ?     Suppose  England  guilty, 
is  Hastings  on  that  score  less  so  ?     1  hire  a  man  to  assassinate  my 
enemy,  shall  the  hireling  escape  obloquy  and  punishment  by  skulk- 
ing behind  me?     It  may  console  the  culprit  to  know  that  the 
judge  is  as  great  a  ruffian  as  himself,  but  cannot  be  a  defence. 
The  third  position  is  equally  untenable — England  is  inconsistent 
for  blaming  the  excess  as  the  immorality.    How  stands  the  matter  ? 
Necessity  may  demand  strong  measures,  so  strong  indeed  as  to 
touch  upon  the  very  verge  of  the  moral  law.     Beyond  that  point 
the  excuse  ceases,  and  the  excess  is  the  immorality.     Hastings 
was  commissioned  to  preserve  our  empive.     This  might  justify  a 
degree  of  rigour ;  but  he  was  rigorous  when  occasion  did  not  neces^ 
sitate  it ;  nav  more,  when  prudence  forbade  it.    He  exceeded  his 
duty,  and  the  excess  was  the  immorality.     It  were  needless  to 
pursue  this  excuse  further,  since  it  admits  the  guilt,  but  masks  it 
with  a  fictitious  national  turpitude,  and  amounts  to  this : — I  was 
commanded  to  spoil,  and  rob,  and  slay,  and  I  obeyed.     I  know 
that  I  have  perpetrated  great  crimes,  but  don^t  you  reproach  me, 
for  you  were  my  accessories  and  inciters.     The  moraUty  of  the 
confession  and  avoidance  is  manifest.     We  dismiss,  then,  these 
excuses  as  utterly  inadequate  to  answer  the  primA  facie  case  of  the 
gross  outrages  and  shocking  atrocities  admitted  on  the  page  of 
history.     We  attach  no  atom  of  value  to  the  lauds  and  resolutions 
of  the  Company  on  the  arrival  of  Hastings  in  this  country.    **  Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant,*'  is  a  very  questionable  compliment 
to  the  replenisher  of  its  coffers  by  a  body  so  greedy,  so  grasping,  so 
monopolizing  as  was  the  Company  at  that  time.    Moreover,  the 
same  records  of  that  body  contain  the  severest  denunciations,  out- 
»ured  at  an  earlier  period,  on   the  man  and  his  pursuits ;  and 
listory  exposes  the  actuating  principles  of  great  mercantile  com- 
munities, from  the  lion  of  St.  Mark  downwards,  and  tells  us,  in 
many  a  dark  tale  of  avarice,  and  spoliation,  and  oppression,  and 
trampled  rights,  and  violated  moralities,  that  when  wealth  is  the 
object,  the  means  of  its  acquisition  are  not  delicately  canvassed, 
and  that  there  is  many  a  witness  against  them  from  prostituted 
genius  and  mercenary  arms,  from  the  province  that  has  been  spoiled 
and  wasted  to  wring  a  tribute  from  an  impoverished  people,  and 
the  slave  who,  in  hopeless  captivity  and  unpitied  wretchedness,  has 
pined  and  perished  in  the  gold-mines  of  America. 

When  a  plea  of  confession  and  avoidance — to  use  legal  lan- 
guage— ^fails,  the  charge  stands  admitted ;  and  the  refutal  of  his 
pleas  exposes  Hastings  to   the  full  obloquy  of  the  outrages  un- 
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deniable  by  his  apologist,  and  attested  by  the  voice  of  history,  and 
condemns  him  to  the  odium  of  the  immoraUty  which  the  princi- 
ples of  the  pleas  involve.  We  are  not  content  with  his  nega- 
tion; and,  advancing  to  positive  testimony,  select  one  from  Uie 
long  list  of  his  offences,  because  our  space  precludes  us  from 
traversing  the  field  of  his  crimes*  And  such  is  the  constitution  of 
our  minds,  that  we  are  bewildered  by  an  extent  of  inquiry,  and  be- 
come somewhat  familiarised  with  its  scenes ;  and  as  a  solitary  deed 
of  blood  shocks  and  appals  us  more  than  a  battle  in  which 
such  deeds  are  m^adfold,  so,  by  confining  our  attention  to  a 
smaller  space,  our  mvestigation  is  more  accurate,  and  our  feelings 
are  more  intensely  excited,  by  the  objects  we  contemplate.  We 
select  the  extirpation  of  the  Rohillas,  because  a  political  juggle 
excluded  it  from  the  impeachment,  and  the  trial  and  acquittal 
cannot  be  adduced  against  us.  We  assert  that  Hastings,  in  cold 
blood — unprovoked— unnecessitated  — to  the  exasperation  of  our 
enemies,  and  the  alarm  of  ouraUics, — ^without  a  shadow  of  right  — 
with  an  admission  of  the  doubtfiilness  of  this  policy-^upon  a  calcu- 
lation, the  objects  of  which  were  to  amass  wealth,  and  employ  the 
swords  of  our  army—- commanded  our  troops  to  extirpate  an  in- 
offensive, friendly,  and  prosperous  nation ;  and,  when  fire  and  sword 
desolated  the  countiy,  and  the  merciless  barbarities  of  Indian  war- 
fiupe,  at  which  the  blood  runs  cold,  were  visited  upon  the  conquered, 
refused,  after  remonstrance,  and  possessing  plenary  authority  to 
moderate  or  to  stop  those  cruelties,  and  became  thereby  an  acces- 
sory ta  the  perpetration  of  Aem. 

The  Rohiilas  were  a  Caucasian  people.  Valour,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  a  rich  soil,  attracted  them  to  the  armies  of  the  Mogul;  and 
they  received  the  fertile  territory  of  Rohilcund,  in  the  feudal  tenure, 
as  the  reward  of  their  services.  Under  patriarchal  government, 
they  flourished  in  peace  and  plenty ;  avoided  conquest,  and  warded 
off  aggression  by  the  fame  of  their  prowess ;  for  they  inherited  the 
courage  of  the  hills,  and  possessed  the  strong  mountain  virtues 
with  which  nature  often  replenishes  the  waste  of  a  luxurious  and 
effeminate  civilization.  Signally  serviceable  to  our  government ; 
Ikithfid  to  our  alliance;  checking  and  withstanding  the  predatory 
incursions  of  the  Mahrattas ;  peaceful,  when  anarchy  convulsed  the 
Peninsula ;  successfiil  agriculturists ;  and  cultivating  the  arts  and 
sciences,  poetry,  and  rhetoric;  they  had  been  rooted  by  sixty 
winters  in  the  soil  to  which  Aey  were  transplanted. 

Their  prosperity  aroused  the  envy  and  cupidity  of  the  neigh- 
bouring princes,  who,  by  exaction,  had  exhausted  their  own  domi- 
nions ;  and  the  Nabob  of  Oude,  Sujah  Ul  Dowlah,  had,  at  an  earUer 
period,  proposed  the  subjugation  of  them  to  the  then  English  com- 
mander, who  repelled  die  overtures  with  scorn  and  indignation,  but 
reserved  for  Hastings  the  infamy  of  consigning  this  innocuous 
nadon  to  the  oriental  mercy  of  fire  and  sword.  In  an  hour  of 
peri],  when  the  Mahrattas  poured  their  armies  into  Rohilcund,  the 
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Rohilla  chiefs  had  offei'ed  the  Nabob  a  aum  for  his  assistance  in 
repelling  them.     The  assistance  was  not  given,  and  the  Rohillas 
denied  his  claim  to  the  stipulated  payment.     The  extortion  of  this 
money  formed  the  subject  of  a  secret  conference,  at  which  Hastings 
sold  them  (to  use  the  language  of  the  compact)  to  utter  extir- 
pation.   The  treaty  had  been  attested  by  the  commander  of  our 
forces  by  the  request  of  the  Rohillas ;  and,  since  any  interference 
in  the  treaties  of  the  native  princes  was  prohibited  and  illegal,  the 
attestation  was  a  transaction  purely  personal  and  private.  It  pleased 
Hastings  to  pronounce  it  a  guarantee  by  England ;  and,  on  the 
strength  of  this  fiction,  on  this  unexecuted  contract,  without  arbi- 
tration, without  inquiry,  deliberation,  or  delay,  and  without  notice 
to  the  Rohillas,  he  put  out  to  hire  the  arms  and  honoiu'  of  England, 
never  so  foully  disgraced,  to  extirpate  that  innocent  people,  even 
after  they  had  endeavoured  to  shiela  themselves  firom  destruction  by 
satisfying  to  the  utmost  the  iniquitous  demand.    The  Rohilla  chief- 
tains expostulated  in  language  of  lofty  and  patiietic  eloquence ;  and 
then  finding  their  doom  predestinated,  tiiey  resolved  on  perishing 
greatly,  retracted  their  compliance,  and  nobly  appealed  to  arms. 
In  a  pitched  batde,  their  impetuous  onset  shook  our  columns ;  but 
after  achievements  of  desperate  valoiur,  they  yielded  to  the  cool 
courage  and  accomplished  discipline  of  our  battalions.    Resistance 
overcome,  the  country  was  consigned  to  the  atrocities  of  Hindoo 
war&re,  and  the  burning  lusts  of  a  soldiery  profligate  in  rapine. 
The  wave  of  war  and  fire  rolled  over  the  whole  land.    "  In  three 
days,"  says  Colonel  Champion,   "the  country  was  covered  with 
flames."    Every  Rohilla  was  slain  or  expatriated.    Sixty  thousand 
men,  with  their  miserable  fimailies,  hurried  across  the  Ganges,  fled 
to  Uie  wilderness — fled  flx>m  man  to  beasts ;  and  when,  after  a  long 
interval,  some  of  the  survivors  revisited  their  homes,  they  found 
them  des(date,  tiie  haunts  of  wild  beasts,  and  the  land  still  darkened 
by  the  shadow  of  death.    There  is  a  sanctity  around  human  sufiTer- 
ing  which  even  disarms  us  of  resentment  against  an  enemy,  and  we 
bend  with  a  sad  83:mpathy  over  the  couch  of  agony,  be  it  even  of 
the  most  abandoned  ;  but  the  wreck  of  innocence — ^the  oppression 
of  weakness — the  fall  of  brave  men — the  spectacle  of  vice  trium- 
phant over  virtue,  arouses  not  more  our  pity  for  the  sufierer,  than 
our  indignation  and  hcMTor  against  his  tyrannical  oppressor.     We 
denounce  Hastings  as  that  oppressor^— as  the  author,  contriver,  and 
proposer  of  the  tragedy ;  for  the  Nabob  was  his  puppet — the  mere 
creature  of  his  will,  whom  the  breath  of  his  displeasure  could  have 
blown  away. 

Macaulay,  speaking  of  this  transaction,  says,  ^^  If  we  understand 
the  meaning  of  words,  it  is  inftunous  to  commit  a  wicked  action  for 
htpe,  and  it  is  wicked  to  engage  in  war  without  provocation. 
In  this  particular  war  scarcely  an  aggravating  circumstance  was 
wanting.  Such  a  defence  was  wanting  to  make  the  infancy  of  the 
transaction  complete.    ^^  The  atrocity  of  the  crime,  aiid  the  hypo- 
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crisy  of  the  apology  are  worthy  of  each  other."  "  Mr,  Hastmgs 
had  only  to  put  down  by  main  force  the  brare  struggles  of  inno- 
cent men  fighting  for  their  hberty.  Their  miUtary  resistance 
crushed,  his  duties  ended ;  and  he  had  then  (mly  to  fold  his  arms 
and  look  on  while  their  villages  were  burned^  their  children  but- 
cheredy  and  their  women  viok^d." 

We  quoted  above  a  passage  of  his  defence  in  which  he  palliates 
this  enormous  guilt,  first,  by  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  wealth ; 
secondly,  by  the  necessity  of  employing  our  soldiery ;  and  thirdly, 
by  the  wealmess  of  the  Rohillas,  and  the  tempting  fisu^iUty  of  the 
enterprise :  and  if  there  be  any  human  being  who  can  vindicate  Ae 
barbarities  on  these  grounds  of  excuse,  or  who  can  defend  the 
shameless  immorality  of  the  pleas  themselves— -the  avarice  of  the 
first,  the  cold-blooded  cruelty  of  the  second,  and  the  cowardice  of 
the  last — ^we  refuse  to  argue  with  him ;  we  have  no  common  prin- 
ciples from  which  to  start ;  we  would  as  soon  argue  with  a  revenge- 
fill  Bengalee.  We  leave  him,  as  Hume  says  of  some  other  staunch 
partisans,  ^^  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  prejudices." 

Who  better  knew  the  atrocities  of  Indian  war&re,  and  brutal 
disposition  of  Sujah  Ul  Oowlah  than  Hastings  ?  And  yet  he  not  only 
unloosed  the  tiger,  but  forced  him  to  complete  his  work  of  de- 
straction.  ^*It  will  be  absolutely  necessary,"  he  says,  ^^to  persevere 
until  the  enterprise  shall  be  accomplished."  He  bound  him  in 
penalties  to  accomplish  it  The  Nabob  writes  to  Hastings :  ^^  Re^ 
member  J  myfriendy  U  was  my  absolute  determination  to  extirpate 
the  Rohillas  J  and  I  requested  the  assistance  of  the  English  for  that 
purpose"  We  are  told  that  extirpation  meant  emigration.  Childish 
prpvaiication  !  If  extirpation  meant  removal,  then  the  removal  of  a 
bold,  {prosperous,  free,  and  spirited  warrior-race  by  armies  meant 
con^ct — meant  slaughter — meant  the  atrocities  perpetrated.  The 
letters  of  Colonel  Champion  to  Hastings,  and  the  reply  of  the 
latter  prove  that  he  was  aware  of  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
enormities  committed,  refused  the  slightest  interference,  although 
a  word  from  him  would  have  arrested  tibem,  but  rebuked  the  honest 
EngUsh  indignation  of  the  commander,  who  felt  his  service  and 
his  country  dishonoured  by  such  alliances  of  blood.  We  cite 
Hastily  himself  to  prove  that  he  was  not  necessitated  to  this 
entarprise  ;  that  it  was  inexpedient  '^  I  entertain  some  doubts  as 
to  its  expediency  at  this  time,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  Com- 
pany at  home  being  exposed  to  popular  clamor,  and  all  its  measures 
fiabie  to  be  canvassed  in  Parliament."  So  manifest  a  disregard  of 
services^— fidelity — peacefulness ;  so  total  an  aberration  from  all  the 
camnion  principles  on  which  naticms  unite,  and  upon  which  security 
and  confidence  depend;  must  have  excited  and  alarmed  every 
native  government  to  whom  the  fugitive  Rohillas  might  resort 
With  what  burning  words  might  not  some  Rohilla  have  proclaimed 
his  wrongs,  and  pleaded  for  his  country  at  the  court  of  a  Mahratta 
chieftainT  ^^  Will  the  q>oiler,"  he  might  have  said, ''  who  sold  us  be 
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niore  merciful  to  you  ?  We  were  a  free  people ;  he  came  upon  us, 
and  his  hand  is  red  in  the  blood  of  our  lansmen.  Your  chie&  are 
strong  men,  and  so  were  ours.  You  are  rich  and  happy,  so  were 
we ;  and  we  are  now  miserable  outcasts  from  a  country  w^ch  these 
English  hare  desolated  with  flame  and  sword.^  Verily,  we  were 
justified  when  we  charged  upon  Warren  Hastings  an  utter  indif* 
ference  to  the  means  by  which  his  ends  might  be  attained,  and  the 
cruel  disregard  of  human  happiness  and  human  suffering.  Oar 
narrow  limits  prevent  us  from  examining  the  other  crimes  im- 
puted to  him ;  but  we  earnestly  recommend  the  student  of  history 
and  human  nature  to  peruse  the  articles  of  charge  and  the  de- 
fence. It  is  a  consolation  to  remember  that,  even  though  the 
nation  erect  the  statue  of  this  man  in  its  Pantheon,  those  articles  of 
accusation  will  descend  to  posterity,  and  be  livelong  with  the  laa- 
guage ;  for  they  are  graven  by  the  immortal  hand  of  Burke,  and, 
models  in  themselves  of  language  the  most  pure  and  refii^ned,  and  of 
style  the  most  lucid,  severe,  and  simple,  are  bound  up  with  those 
his  other  works  which  present  a  glorious  monument  of  human 
genius — of  a  reasoning  strict  and  strong — of  an  observation  uni- 
versal and  profound  —  of  an  imagination  whose  magical  fertility 
strews  fruits  and  flowers  over  the  most  sterile  tract,  and,  like  the 
vine,  producing  virtue  in  the  rod  that  budded,  educes  bloom  and 
beauty  when  we  least  expect  them.  Is  then  Warren  Hastings  one 
of  the  lights  of  the  nation  ?  Is  he  to  be  admitted  into  the  great 
and  glorious  band — the  sages,  the  captains,  the  statesmen,  the  heroes 
who  have  illustrated  our  history — ennobled  our  name — dignified  ouf 
nationality — spread  broadly  over  the  wide  earth  the  pure  bright 
lustre  of  our  imperishable  renown,  and  who,  breathing  their  being 
into  ours,  instilhng  their  ideas  into  our  minds,  and  infusing  their 
feelings  into  our  souls,  have  formed  that  national  character  which  is 
strong,  ^nrtuons,  and  pious,  and  by  which,  as  our  standard,  we  have 
tested  and  denounced  the  character  and  career  of  Hastings  ?  Is  it 
to  be  forgotten  that  honours  lose  their  value  when  they  are  disr 
tributed  with  an  incautious  hand  and  a  promiscuous  generosity  i 
— that  the  laurel  appears  less  bright  and  firesh  when  bestowed  with  a 
bounty  which,  like  the  light  of  heaven,  &lls  equally  upon  the  just 
and  on  the  unjust  ?  Above  all  considerations,  is  it  to  be  declared 
that  by  exalting  Hastings,  England  admits  his  innocence,  vindicates 
his  policy,  and  adopts  the  principles  of  his  colonial  government? 
for  this  question  is  resolved  into  an  alternative  between  the  guilt  of 
England  or  the  guilt  of  her  vice-regent ;  and  we  repudiate  as 
calumnious  and  untrue  the  ascription  of  the  profligate  adminis- 
tration of  India  to  the  will  of  the  nation ;  for  we  know  how,  in  the 
language  of  Canning,  ^^the  country  is  in  the  habit  of  jealously 
appreciating  the  triumphs  of  our  arms  in  India ;  and  uniformly 
successful  as  our  military  operations  in  that  part  of  the  world  have 
been,  they  have  almost  as  uniformly  been  considered  as  question- 
able in  point  of  justice."*    And  remembering  how  vitally  essential 
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to  a  great  commercial  people  are  the  fidelity  and  afTcction  of  its 
colonies,  and  assured  that,  when  our  passions  and  our  interests  are 
so  conducive  to  a  system  of  extortion  and  oppression,  we  cannot 
exalt  too  highly  the  standard  of  our  morality,  we  apprehend  this 
recognition  of  a  lax  system,  and  live  in  hope  that  England  will 
continue  to  fix  her  eye  upon  her  colonies ;  to  scrutinize  with 
vigilance  the  policy  of  her  proconsuls ;  to  uplift  her  shield  over  all 
her  empire,  and  whilst  over  the  system  in  which  she  sits  sublime, 
she  difiuses  life,  and  light,  and  strength,  sustaining  by  the  laws 
which  bind  them  to  herself  the  powers  which  revolve  around  her 
central  throne,  she  will  secure  the  attachment,  zeal,  and  gratitude 
of  those  who,  separated  by  land  and  sea,  yet  sit  in  the  shadow  of 
her  sceptre — the  recipients  of  her  bounty,  and  the  upholders  of  her 
power. 


THE    DEATH^BED    OP   SIR    WILLIAM    W.   FOLLETT. 

Alas!  for  that  labouring  breath, 

On  the  bed  where  bis  oody  is  lying, — 
'Tis  the  sign  of  the  Angel  of  Death 

Awaiting  the  soul  of  the  dying. 

No  more  shall  the  Bench  or  the  Bar 

Attend  him  in  mute  admiration ; 
Nor  the  Senate  resound  from  afar, 

With  tempests  of  load  acclamation. 

The  days  of  his  years,  as  a  man,  ^ 

Are  reaching  the  bourne  of  their  nnmber  ; 

And  life — at  the  best,  but  a  span — 
Fades  away  in  the  silence  of  slumber. 

Are  there  dreams  of  a  coronet  now  ? 

Of  a  niche  in  the  national  story  ?—> 
Lo ! — a  shadow  is  muffline  his  brow. 
While  it  points  to  a  comn  of  glory. 

Around  it  shall  multitudes  wail, 

Around  it  shall  eloquence  linger. 
Around  it  shall  virtue  unveil. 

And  touch  his  cold  bier  with  her  finger* 

For  Time  has  no  tomb  for  that  name 

Whose  freshness  shall  ever  be  vernal. 
Till  Nature  dissolves  into  flame. 

At  her  summons  to  meet  the  EtemaL 
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LFTTERS  FROM  A  HINDOO  GENTLEMAN  TRAVELLING 
IN  ENGLAND, 

ADDOBSBBD  TO    BIS  BBDTHBB    IN    INDIA.       (TKAtnLlTBR.) 

LETTER  11. 

Drabbst  Brotbeb,  Xondbn,  1815. 

.  -    -  -       -^  -.  INCE  i  lut  wrote  to  yon, 

I    liaT«   seen   many  strange 
things  in  litis  wonderful  coun- 
try ;    but  whtt  I  lake  more 
interest  in  than  aoy  thing  elsp, 
are  tlie  Kvery-day  habitx  of 
the  people,  which,  notwiih- 
standing  I  have  nnw  re«ided 
some   time    amongst   them, 
often  both  astonish  and  amuse 
me.     T  not  unftcqaently  go, 
by  prerioDs  invitation,  lo  the 
houses  of  people  who  give 
what  are  tenned  "  Dinner 
Parties."     These   generally 
commence   at  six  <m^  seren 
JTening,    The  goesta  assemble 
xim   in  the  upper  part  of  the 
in  all  are  mel,  a'  servant  throws 
nd  announces  in  a  loud  voice 
s  readv  to  be  eaten.      I  ihonM 
:hal  if  any  (me  enters  who  ii  a 
ithere,  the  master  of  the  house 
i:uiiB  uuL  iiiB  iiaine,  and  that  of  all  his  otba 
guests,  one  afler  the  otijer,  who  all  stand  up,  and  make  salutatioi»  to  the 
new  comer.      This  ceremony  is  coneidered  ahsolBtelv  neeesBorr,   and 
neither  party  ii  permitted  to  speak  to  the  other  till  it  is  perfcmned. 
When    the   dinner  is   announoed  in   the    manner    I    have    stated,    the 
whole   party  stand  up,   and   a  line  of  procession  is  tormed,  each  gen- 
tleman taking  hold  of  a  lady,  not   according  W  dioiee,  bm  to  some 
fixed  rulea  which  I  do  not  exactly  understand :  I  have  observed,  bow- 
ever,  that  the  old  and  the  young  of  both  sexes  generally  pair  together ; 
and  tlie  foremost   in   the   procession  are  considered  to  have  the   most 
honourable  places.     You  will   be   surprised  when   I  tell  yoa   that  ^e 
women  are  not  only  permitted  to  dine  with  the  men  on  these  occamons, 
but  that  their  presence  is  considered  quite  essontiaL    When  all  is  amnged 
m  proper  order,  the  line  moves  on  at  a  slow  pace  to  the  dinnw-rtx)m, 
wliere  the  guesia  seat  themselves  at  the  table  m  somewhat  similar  order. 
Lvirytlimg  during  the  cnting  of  dinner  seems  to  be  regulated  bv  wish- 
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Hfihed  niles,  the  infiringemeiit  of  any  of  which  would  affect  a  person's 
character  in  society  more  than  a  aishonest  action :  thus,  only  certain 
species  of  food  are  allowed  to  be  eaten  together ;  some  things  may  be 
taken  as  often  as  you  please^  whilst  others  it  would  be  highly  improper 
to  ask  for  a  second  time.  Wine  is  a  common  drink  on  these  occasions, 
but  no  person,  until  after  a  certain  period  of  the  dinner,  is  permitted  to 
drink  it  alone ;  that  is,  he  most  endeavour  to  persuade  some  one  to  Join 
him,  in  order  to  form  a  pair,  who  must  salute  each  other  when  they  drink, 
and  the  same  pair  must  never  drink  together  twice.  Any  other  drink, 
sach  as  water  or  beer,  may,  however,  be  taken  without  invoking  the  assist- 
ance of  another,  but  not  wine  of  any  kind,  which  may  be  considered  a 
sort  0f  aacMd  drii^c  of  this  people,  it  being  used  also  on  certain  occasions 
ia  thdr  temples.  The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  peculiarities  which  are 
observed  at  Uiese  diniiers,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  show  you  what  extra- 
oidinaiy  and  curioos  customs  this  people  have. 

After  the  coarser  fi)od  has  been  disposed  of,  the  table  is  spread  with 
sheets,  frait,  and  wine ;  the  latter  of  which  may  then  be  taken  without 
tbe  eenmony  I  have  mentioned,  although,  even  then,  not  without  oertain 
o&er  niles  which  I  need  not  describe.  After  the  dinner  is  over  the  party 
letuniB  to  the  same  room  it  occupied  at  first;  but  the  mode  of  return 
is  qaiie  difierent  to  that  of  ^  entrance.  By  a  preconcerted  signal  from 
the  mistresa  of  the  house,  all  the  ladies  move  out  of  the  room  without 
any  seemiiig  order ;  and,  in  about  an  hour,  the  gentlemen  follow  in 
the  same  ttvle.  The  amusements  of  the  evening  are  finished  rationally 
fBough  with  tea,  cofiee,  and  conversation.  Some  few  days  afterwards  it 
is  necessary  that  each  of  the  guests  should  go  to  the  same  house  at  a 
cci'tain  hour  of  the  day,  namely,  between  two  and  four,  and  talk  for  a 
i^^^okted  iatenral  with  some  of  the  family  of  the  master  of  the  house ; 
this  is  conmdered  as  giving  thanks  for  the  dinner  you  have  eaten  at  their 
^^^m^i  it  is  not  rigm,  however,  to  express  thanks  in  actual  words ;  but 
the  visit  ia  looked  upon  m  that  Kght,  and  if  you  did  not  do  so,  it  would 
he  thought  that  you  were  not  pleased  with  the  dinner,  and  did  not  think 
It  worth  thanldnff  fix-.  If  none  of  the  family  are  at  home,  you  must  leave 
asBudl  piece  Off  mper  with  your  name  upon  It,  which  is  usually  con- 
B^^cred  quite  equal  to  the  talkmg,  and  is  also  looked  upon  as  thanks. 

You  asked  me  in  your  last  letter  to  let  you  know  my  opinion  of  the 
Eaghsh  women ;  this  I  find  it  rather  difficult  to  do :  in  person  they  are 
certainly  often  very  handsome,  that  is,  so  fiir  as  their  faces  are  concerned; 
tWr  fibres,  I  suppose,  must  be  very  shocking,  probably  deformed,  for 
thqr  take  the  greatest  pains  to  disguise  them,  so  that  one  can  only  ^uess 
what  they  are  or  would  be  naturally.  As  the  Chinese  women  use  artificial 
J^cans  to  lessen  and  distort  their  feet,  so  do  the  English  ladies  compress  from 
childhood  dieir  waists,  which  Ihey  often  succeed  in  reducing  to  a  most 
curious  and  unnatural  size ;  so  much  so,  that  until  I  became  somewhat 
Jjocnstomed  to  them,  I  felt,  when  looking  at  them,  quite  a  painful  appre- 
heoaoa,  lest  by  some  slight  accident  they  should  break  in  two :  to  increase 
me  eflket  they  bulge  themselves  out  below  the  waist  at  the  hips  and  be- 
hind, by  moms  of  a  Hght  and  ingenious  framework  called  a  "  bussel."  It 
^  a  long  time  before  I  could  be  convinced  that  this  was  not  their  natural 
M|ape^  and  I  had  actually  taken  steps  to  get  the  exact  dimension  of  one 
<«  these  ladies,  in  order  that  I  might  send  it  to  you,  as  being  one  of  the 
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gf eatest  cariosities  I  had  seen  in  Una  country.  When  walking  tiiey  bafe 
an  odd  fashion  of  carrying  their  anus  folded  np  in  front  of  theoiy  making 
them  appear,  except  upon  mmute  inspection^  as  though  they  were  arrieit, 
this  also  gives  them  a  peculiarly  ungradefiyl  and  unnatural  gait*  AM  to 
this  a  most  extraordinary,  indescribable  stiffened  head-dress,  worn  out  of 
doors;  and  altogether  you  ma^  imagine  their  general  appearaaoe  to  be 
anything  but  attractive,  and,  m  fjeu^t,  almost  inhuman.  But  their  &ces 
certamly  do  make  amends ;  they  are  f>ften  beautiful  in  the  extreme- 
more  beautifol  than  anything  I  have  ever  before  seen  \  and  in  gaiing  at 
them  I  lose  siffbt  altogether  of  their  distorted  figures. 

In  childhood  they  are  generally  sent  to  school,  where  they  are  taueht  to 
read  and  write ;  but  the  chief  part  of  the  education  consists  in  leanimg  to 
dance,  (which,  as  I  told  you  in  my  previous  letter,  is  oonsid^^  so  essential  in 
the  re^gious  ceremonies,)  and  also  inleaniing  to  play  upon  a  musieal  mstro- 
ment,  called  a  piano-forte.  This  instrument  has  occivnoned  me  eonsidertMe 
trouble  and  research  in  endeavouring  to  discover  its  preoise  position  in 
the  social  life  of  this  curious  people.  I  think  I  may  venture  to  class  it 
as  a  household  god,  and  (me  that  is  held  in  the  greatest  estimaHioB, 
though  only  with  the  female  portion  of  the  community.  It  may  Aus  be 
designated— a  female  household  god.  No  family  which  can  poesiUy 
afford  it  (for  the  instrument  is  large  and  expensive)  is  without  it;  and  H 
is  always  placed  in  a  certain  room  of  the  house,  and  the  greatest  posaiUe 
care  tucen  of  it,  and  respect  shown  to  it.  It  is  considered  a  vary  im- 
portant object  to  train  every  female  from  the  tenderest  years  in  the  aae  of 
It,  and  many  hours  of  every  day,  to  the  age  of  womanhood,  and  even 
beyond  it,  are  devoted  to  it  It  would  be  thon^t  an  equally  strance 
question  to  ask  a  lady  if  she  had  any  religion,  as  if  she  understood  the 
use  of  the  piano- forte:  it  is  considered  as  a  matter  of  course,  tfa^  as 
much  as  the  having  a  religion.  It  speaks  highly  for  the  ret^cras  de- 
votion of  this  people,  that  they  should  give  np  so  many  hours  and  yean 
of  incessant  toil  to  the  attainment  of  this  mngle  object  of  their  fkith. 
After  it  is  once  attained  they  seem  to  rest  satisfied  with  having  performed 
their  duty ;  (and  really  they  deserve  some  rest  afW  so  much  patient  and 
persevering  labour  ;>  for  no  lady  after  the  age  of  twenty^  or  tnereaboats, 
ever  performs  her  oevotions  on  the  instrument  again,  especiallv  if  she 
gets  married,  which  is  considered  to  give  a  privilege  for  die  reUnqatsh- 
ment  of  any  further  worship  to  this  housenoU  god.  I  am  not  sore, 
however,  wncther  some  of  the  most  religious,  even  after  diat  event,  do 
not  occasionally  hold  converse  with  the  instrument  in  private;  but 
I  never  witnessed  the  exhibition  myself,  except  by  the  unmarried.  When 
a  young  lady  attains  a  particular  age,  about  sixteen  or  seventeen,  she  goes 
thrangh  a  certain  process,  called  ''coming  out;"  that  is,  she  attends  as 
often  as  she  can  the  religious  ceremonies  of  '' evening  purties,"  whidi 
before  she  was  ineligible  for ;  and  she  also  goes  to  the  dinner  parties  pve- 
viously  described,  as  well  as  to  the  after-performance  of  ^'  thankiM^.'* 
It  is  now  also  her  duty  to  get  married  as  quickly  as  possible ;  and  Eer 
mother,  and  other  female  relations,  give  all  the  assistance  in  their  powv 
to  the  attainment  of  this  important  object.  She  must  not,  however, 
marry  any  man  who  ofiers;  her  husband's  caste  must  not  be  bdow  her 
own,  unless,  indeed,  he  has  wealth,  which  is  considered  ao  equivalent  for 
all  other  objections :  and  a  certain  portion  of  wealUi  is  absolutely  neces- 
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«ftfY  to  form  a  good  marriage.  Immediately  after  two  persons  are  mar- 
riea  diey  get  into  a  carriage^  and  are  driven  off  with  tne  greatest  haste 
to  some  oot-of-the^waj  place,  many  miles  from  their  home,  and  away 
from  all  thdr  friends  ana  acquaintance.  lu  about  a  mouth  they  come 
back  aeain,  and  are  tbea  considered  properly  married  people.  Any  per- 
sons "who  <mutted  to  run  away  in  this  extraordinary  manner  would  not  be 
ibooght  respectable.  Some  time  afterwards  the  newly-married  pair 
ought  to  get  up^  at  their  own  expense,  one  of  the  religious  ceremonies  of 
^  evaung  partieB/'  when  no  further  proceedings  are  necessaiji  and  they 
m^live  like  other  people  of  their  own  caste. 

The  society  here  is  divided  into  a  great  number  of  different  castes, 
which  I  find  rather  difficult  to  describe  to  you.  The  highest  is  composed 
of  people  of  title ;  the  next,  of  persons  who  possess  a  carriage  and  horses, 
aaa  several  men-servants  dressed  veiy  curiously;  the  third,  of  those  who 
h&ve  the  meo*servants  with  the  curious  dresses,  but  not  the  carriage  and 
horses;  and  the  fourth,  of  those  who  have  neither  titles,  carriages,  horses, 
nor  men-s^vants.  Tbese  again  are  subdivided  into  a  great  number  of 
other  castes: — thus,  a  fttmily  may  h^ve  carriages,  horses,  and  servants, 
and  plenty  of  money,  and  yet,  unless  they  can  trace  thmr  descent  a  great 
mtoy  years  back,  to  some  man  who  was  a  noted  robber,  or  was  beheaded 
for  treason^  <Mr  was  distinguished  in  some  other  way,  they  are  not  con- 
sida?ed  to  be  of  h%h  casta.  Trade,  of  all  kinds,  is  looked  upon  as  giving 
veiy  low  caste;  and  though  a  man  gets  great  wealth  by  trade,  it  does 
not  raise  him  much  as  to  caste.  Wealth  obtained  by  gambling,  how- 
ever, which  is  not  an  uncommon  mode,  is  considered  much  more  respect- 
abloi  But  the  most  honourable  wav  of  possessing  wealth  is,  like  caste, 
to  be  able  to  trace  it  back  to  some  rektion  who  acquired  it  by  murderiug 
the  owner  and  taking  forcible  possession  of  his  estates,  or  by  some  other 
similar  manner*  Trade  agiun  is  divided  into  a  great  many  different 
castes  of  its  own,  which  are  so  numerous  and  incomprehensible  that  I 
cnly  as  yet  umderstaad  a  little  of  the  matter.  I  have  found  that  a  man  of 
the  highest  caste  may  sell,  without  degradation,  cabbages  and  other  vege- 
tables, com,  butter,  or  bullocks ;  but  that  coals,  cloths,  bread,  &c.,  are 
quite  interdicted  commodities  for  people  of  any  pretensions  to  high  caste 
to  deal  in.  Again,  a  man  may  sell  wine  in  casks,  and  yet  be  considered 
i^gendeman;  but  another  man  who  sells  the  same  wine  in  a  bottle  is 
kmced  upon  m  a  veiy  low  wreteh  indeed. 

AU  tlmt  I  have  been  writing  about  the  manners  and  customs  of  this 
people  will  no  doubt  ^pear  very  extraordinary  to  you,  and  it  may  per- 
aaps  sometimes  occur  to  you  that  my  descriptions  are  occasionally  ex- 
aggerated,  and  even  not  strictly  tme;  bnt  I  assure  you  that  that  is  not 
tbMS  case.  I  have  taken  eveiy  pains  to  ascertain  the  truth  in  every  in- 
stance, which  you  may  rely  upon ;  although,  of  course,  my  own  view  of 
Yarioitt  matters  is,  like  that  or  all  travellers  in  a  strange  country,  liable 
to  error;  and  many  things  will  often  appear  to  my  eyes  in  a  very  different 
light  to  what  they  do  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives  of  the  country,  who  have 
frown  familiar  with  them. 

As  this  is  the  last  day  for  the  mail,  I  must  now  close  my  letter,  and 
hope  to  have  another  ready  to  send  to  you  by  the  next  mail. 

HOMAJB   BOMAJE. 


THE  DREAM  OF  GERTRUDE  LISLE. 

"  Full  aauiy  a  gem  of  pnreet  ray  serene 

The  itak  oafatbom'd  OATes  of  ocean  bear ; 
Full  maDy  a  floner  is  bom  to  bluab  unseeti. 
And  wutc  its  Bweetnoae  on  the  desert  air." 


OMEWHERE     between 

twenty  and  thirty  years  ago, 
when  Bath  occupied  m.  niiicb 
raoic  imporbmt  place  ia  the 
eatimation  of  the  &shioi)a.ble 
woild  than  it  does  noir,  and 
when  few,  bkvb  the  aristocza^ 
■,  as  the  advertiBecnents 


expreffi  it,  the  "  nohility  snd 
gentry,"  Tentnred   on  m   six 
lere,  those  freqnentirg  tbe  city 
DC  of  its  visitora,  a  fine  portly 
e  of  Howard,  who  waa  one  of 
t  gay  place.     If  the  reader  omm 
hie  memory,  he  will  have  lit~ 
bringing  her  to  his  mind,   for 
observed   evCT^where,    in    the 
lie  theatre,   in  the  promenade 
and  at  evenmg  Boirees — a  pleasant,  gossiping, 
.ft^ther-deckcd,  satin- wearing  woman;  vaetlypartial  to  ber  three  daughters, 
and  strongly  sus)  ected  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  means  by  which  they  might 
be  taken  ofF  her  hands ;  for  t)iey  were  expensive  girls,  and  the  marriage  of 
one  or  two  of    them   would  not  have  been  an  unweloome  event.  Ura. 
Howard  was  of  very  good  family,  and  her  jointora  was  large,  bat  an 
extravagant  rate  of  living  wholly  abeorbed  it ;  so  there  was  little  fortune 
for  her  daughters.       People  persisted    in   making  offers  to  Caroline — 
Caroline  the  beautiful,  as  she  was  sometimes  called— the  only  one  to  whom 
they  were  of  no  avail.     She  was  appropriated,  in  intention  at  leut,  to 
her  rich  Elast  Indian  courin,  who  was  now  superintending  tbe  decorations 
of  his  nowly-pnrchasedseat,preparatoryto  Welcoming  her  there  as  his  bride. 
He  was  forty  years  lier  senior,  and  she  ndther  loved  him  nor  dialiked 
hini ;  she  was  willing  enough  to  marry  him,  and  when  asked  hy  her 
acqnaintanco  what  she  thought  of  him,  answered  that  he  was  a  phanaat 
old  man. 

Well,  reader,  if  you  remember  Mrs.  Howard,  do  yon  also  recollect,  the 
last  winter  that  she  visited  at  Bath,  a  young  man  named  Lisle  making  hia 
appearance  there?  Ilandsuiue,  very  gentlemanly,  apparently  rich,  Mr. 
Lisle  was  set  down  as  somebody,  and  pnused  and  courted.     His  horses 
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were  the  handsomest,  his  gloves  the  whitest,  his  bachelor  equipage  the 
newest  in  all  Bath.  He  was  silent  as  to  his  family,  but  others  talked  for 
him — he  was  a  noblenKin  in  disguise  or  a  prinoe  incog. ;  he  had  therefore 
speedily,  without  eHbrt  on  his  own  part,  the  entree  to  many  of  the  best  cir- 
des,  and  amongst  others  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Howard.  Well-read  and 
acomiplished,  he  was  a  frequent  and  weloome  visitor,  and  week  after  week 
passed  on,  till  gossips  began  to  whisper  that  he  sought  a  wife  there.  This 
gentleman  was  seen  but  that  one  winter — he  came  and  he  went ;  and  nobody 
knew  who  he  was  or  what  he  was :  but  if  yon  will  listen  to  me  /  will  tell 
you  something  about  him^  and  perhaps  furnish  you  with  a  line  or  two»-it 
will  be  littte  more — of  hk  subsequent  history. 

**  Caroline,"  began  Mrs.  Howard,  as  she  seated  herself  at  the  breakfast- 
table  by  the  side  of  her  daughter,  ^^  I  was  incensed  last  night  at  that  dis- 
pute in  the  rooms  about  you.  Lord  Maybury  was  evidently  in  the  right, 
yet  you  chose  to  decide  in  favour  of  Mr.  Lisle,  and  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  draw  the  eyes  of  the  whole  room  upon  you." 

''Caroline  makes  herself  very  absurd,"  observed  Miss  Margaret 
Uoward,  petulantly  pushing,  instead  of  handing,  her  sister's  tea  to  her, 
thereby  spilling  some  of  it  on  the  cloth. 

"  To  be  smre  she  does,"  was  the  reply  of  Mrs.  Howard.  "  Caroline  is 
e^aged — will  soon  be  a  wife;  and  yet  she  manages  to  attract  the  whole 
notice  of  Mr.  Lisle,  as  much  so  as  if  she  were  on  the  point  of  marrying 
^wi.  We  know  not  who  Mr.  Lisle  is ;  neither  can  I  inquire  while  his 
attentions  axe  engrossed  by  Caroline :  were  one  of  you  their  object  I 
should  make  a  point  of  doing  so.  Pray,  Caroline,  how  do  you  suppose 
Sir  Mark  Howard  would  approve  of  this  great  intimacy  ?  " 

*'  I  am  not  married  to  Sir  Mark  yet,"  pouted  the  blushing  girl, 
whose  ^[treme  beauty  had  caused  her  to  be  spoilt  and  humoured  by  her 
mother. 

**  But  you  Will  be.  Were  Mr.  Lisle  dying  for  you,  and  ten  times  as 
lich  as  Sir  Mark,  it  would  be  of  no  avail;  for  to  Sir  Mark  you  are 
promised^  and  Sur  Mark  you  must  marry :  and  this  I  shall  hint  in  a  very 
plain  m&nner  to  Mr.  Lisle  to-day." 

Caroline  did  not  answer.  Indifferent  to  Sir  Mark  as  she  formerly 
wa»— mdifferent  she  remiuned ;  but,  alas !  the  true,  earnest  love  of  her 
young  heart  was  now  given  to  Mr.  Lisle. 

*'  My  mother  is  in  such  a  fume  and  a  fret  1 "  exclaimed  Eliza  Howard, 
darting  into  the  room,  some  weeks  subsequent  to  the  above  conversation : 
^  I  don't  believe  ahe'U  ever  be  right  2^ain." 

^  What  is  the  matter  ?  demanded  Margaret  and  Caroline. 

"  About  Mr.  Lisle.     If  s  quite  horrible." 

*' What  has  happened  to  him?"  gasped  Caroline,  rising  from  her  scat 
M  if  electrified. 

**  Happened  to  Atm,  indeed !  I've  no  patience  with  it !  and  to  bring  it 
out  80  GOoly  to  mamma,  saying  he  thought  she  knew  it  from  the  first ; 
>nd  that  Caroline  did,  if  she  did  not." 

Caroline  sank  on  her  chair  again,  and  covered  her  face  with  her  bauds. 

^^  What  has  he  done?"  inquired  Margaret. 
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^^A  /Maw  to  oome  and  pofan  hioMelf  off  for  a  genileman — io  get  inU 
society — to  dine  with  us — to  dmnce  with  n$ — DcMigh !  he  deeerves  irans- 
portation :  a  man  has  been  hmig  for  a  less  eiinie.'' 

^  EzphuB  yourself,  Elisa.     Is  Mr.  Lisle  not  a  gentleman  ?" 

^*  A  ^entiemmn  I  Pray,  Margaret,  don't  insult  that  appellation  by 
oonpling  it  with  Mr.  Lisle." 

«  Who  is  he  then?" 

*'  A  shopkeeper — a — ** 

*'A  fohatf  ejaculated  Margaret,  whilst  Caroline  sprang  f roii|  her 
seat,  horror  painted  in  every  line  of  her  oountoianoe. 

^^  A  retail  tradesman — a  bhopkbbpbe  !  * 

^  What  are  you  doing  with  Carolme  ?"  demanded  Mrs.  Howard,  per* 
ceiving,  as  she  entered  the  room,  that  the  latter  was  ezt^ided  on  the 
sofa,  and  her  sisters  were  chafing  her  hands.     ^^  Is  she  ill  ?" 

^*  Oh  this  is  dreadful  V*  whispered  Maigar^,  leaning  upon  her  mothers 
arm,  as  she  burst  into  tears. 

^*  What  uls  you,  children  ?"  cried  Mrs.  Howard,  in  terror ;  for  die  saw 
there  was  something  terrible  to  be  told.  ^^  Has  any  ill  happened  to 
Caroline?" 

^^  She  has  ftunted  now ;  but  in  the  excitement  of  this  disoovery  she 
confessed  all." 

*'  Confessed  what,  Margaret  ?  "  returned  Mrs.  Howard,  scaiody  above 
her  breath. 

*^  Hiat  she  is  privately  married  to  Mr.  Lisle." 


Alas,  how  sad  that  going  to  her  husband's  home!  Turned  firom 
her  mother  s  door,  all  communication  with  her  sisters  forbidden,  die  had 
no  one  to  lean  upon  but  him.  It  is  true  she  loved  him,  but  that  love 
was  not  strong  enough  to  break  down  all  prejudices  and  all'-powerfal 
pride.  He  had  told  her  he  was  in  teade,  ere  she  took  that  nnpaodonaUe 
and  irrevocable  step  of  uniting  herself  to  him ;  but  she  cared  not :  hr 
ideas  of  trade  ran  upon  rich  bankers  and  powerful  merchants.  And  the 
graceful,  aristrocratic  girl,  who  might  have  married  and  moved  in  her 
own  sphere,  visited  at  court,  led  the  fashions,  rolled  in  wealth,  and  passed 
her  days  in  degant  indolence,  was  now  the  wife  of  a  shopkeeper,  eveo, 
as  her  sister  had  said,  a  shopkeeper  in  a  country  town. 


She  stood,  beautiful  as  the  scene  she  gaosed  on,  at  the  western  window 
of  the  small  but  elegant  villa  which  had  been  her  childhood's  home, 
watching  that  golden  sunset.  A  full,  brilliant  hue  was  cast  upon  all ; 
clouds  of  crimson  and  purple,  edged  with  a  narrow  streak  of  gold  that 
glittered  to  the  eye,  floated  in  masses  around,  dazsling  with  their  reftil' 
gence  of  light.  Presently  a  change  came  on,  and  a  soft  rose^-colonr 
was  thrown  out,  falling  on  the  sweet  face  of  Gertrude  lisle,  and  increas- 
ing, if  possible,  its  inexpressible  loveliness. 

There  was  a  deal  of  superstition  in  the  imaginative  mind  of  thai 
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^^f^f^^y  pf^j  ^^  she  raised  her  eyeB  to  heaven  and  claqped  her  hands, 
half  m  prajer,  half  in  thankfulness ;  for  the  unnsnal  heanty  of  the  eyen- 
ing  seemed  an  omen  that  t<4d  of  the  snocess  oi  her  dieridied  dream. 

^^Are  yoa  eonntingthe  stars,  Gertrude?  suddenly  demanded,  in  a 
gay,  careless  voice,  an  elegant  yonng  man  who  had  entered  the  room  has- 
tily. She  knew  the  tones  well — they  were  dearer  to  her  than  any  she 
had  yet  heard  or  ever  would  hear.  Before  she  turned,  William  Bieard 
had  clasped  his  arms  round  her,  and  drawing  her  heaniiful  fiiioe  to  his 
hoaom,  kiaied  lier  vepeattedly. 

They  stood  together,  walehing  the  night's  beauty,  long,  long  aft» 
every  ray  of  the  sun  had  )«as8ed  away;  oonversiBg  eloquently  on  many 
salijeofes,  for  both  were  gifted  with  unusual  intelleet-^the  worlds  above, 
fitetatnre,  the  topics  of  the  day,  and  hvSy  all  found  words,  and  words  of 
deep  interest. 

But  happy  hours  ipiiokly  glide  away ;  and^  Mr.  Bieard,  with  honied 
words  of  passion  and  a  whispered  blessing,  left  her  for  ike  night. 

Ckrtmde  stole  into  another  sitttng-room,  the  windows  of  which  looked 
upon  the  road,  that  she  might  watch  him  as  he  left  the  houses  Tall, 
sgile,  and  graceful,  his  step  was  quick  and  light,  and  he  was  soon  removed 
from  her  eager  sight.  With  a  deep  sigh,  dbe  tnmed  away,  and  cdling 
for  a  light,  took  it,  and  proceeded  quietly  up-stairs ;  tr3ring  the  door  of 
her  moth^s  dressing-rooro.     It  was  fostened. 

^  Well,  what  is  it  ?"  demanded  a  querulous  voice  from  the  inside;  the 
▼oice— but,  ah !  how  altered  in  expression  I— of  the  once  fascinating  Candine 
Howard. 

'^  Will  yon  not  come  down,  mamma  ?  the  supper  has  been  on  the  table 
some  time." 

"  I  don't  VTant  any  sapper :  take  it  by  yourself,  Gertrude." 

"  At  least  let  me  come  in  and  give  you  a  lig^  mamma." 

^^  What  nonsense  are  you  thinJLing  of?"  rej^ied  Mrs.  Lisle^  opening 
the  door;  ^  I  have  had  lights  these  two  hours." 

Mis.  Lisle  sank  again  on  her  sofa,  and  resumed  the  ^njdoyment  from 
which  her  daughter  had  intemtpted  her — ^novel  reading. 

Oertmde  stood  for  a  few  minutes  unheeded,  till  her  mother,  raising  her 
^es  to  look  for  h^  smelling-salts,  addressed  her^ 

^'  I  told  you  to  go  and  tsSte  your  supper,  Gertrude.  Yon  may  bring 
me  a  glass  of  veine  and  a  piece  of  cake-^is  there  any  cake  left  ?  " 

*^  I  think  not,"  answered  Gertrude.  ^  But  a  small  piece,  I  am  sure, 
if  any." 

**  Then  let  another  be  made  to-morrow :  rememb^  to  give  the  orders 
yoniself,  in  case  I  should  forget  it.  Part  of  a  captain's  biscuit  will  do  for 
me  to-night ;  or  a  bit  of  br^.  And  let  the  tray  go  away  when  you 
have  finished :  your  father,  I  suppose,  will  come  in  as  usual— in  no  fit 
state  for  supper  or  anything  else." 

(iertnide  carried  the  glass  of  wine  and  biscuit  to  her  mother,  taking 
the  same  refreshment  herself.  She  then  entered  her  own  bed-room,  and 
putting  out  the  candle,  sat  at  the  open  window  in  the  bright  moonlight. 

Gertrude  was  alone,  but  what  mattered  it  ? — she  lived  not  in  the  present 
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bat  in  the  fature.     She  was  not  like  other  girls ;  her  very  childhood  had 
been  lone  and  sad,  and  until  she  loved  William  Ricard  she  had  scarcely 
known  any  description  of  enjojrment.     She  had  been  permitted  to  have  uo 
companions.     The  town  they  lived  in  was  what  is  called  an  aristocratic 
one;    and  her  father  was  but  a  tradesman.      As  a  matter  of  course, 
Qertrude  was  excluded  from  the  higher  grades  of  society,  and  with  any- 
other  her  mother  would  have  thought  it  contamination  t6  mingle.     Mr. 
Lisle  was  rich  for  his  itatian.    IHie  only  child  of  wealthy  parents,  he 
had  recdved  the  education  of  a  gentleman ;  and  was  one  in  person  and 
manners;   but  of  what  aviail  was  that?    he  was  inadmissible  in  that 
exclusive  society  which  alone  would  have  been  acceptable  to  his  wif^. 
From  her  very  infancy  had  Gtertrnde  been  fostered  in  the  lap  of  luxury 
and  pride,  and  in  ideas  far  more  exalted  than  her  position  warranted  : 
taught  by  her  mother  to  look  upon  trade  and  tradespeople  with  contempt, 
that  her  true  rank  ought  to  have  been  a  high  one,  the  sensitive  giri  sa^r, 
with  a  bitterness  of  feeling  that  few  can  imagine,  that  she  teas  looked  down 
upon  by  her  own  rank — by  those  whom  she  had  been  brought  up  to  consider 
but  her  equals.     With  only  one  family  had  she  been  suffered  to  associate, 
and  that  but  slightly.     The  widow  of  an  cfficer,  of  sufficient  rank  to  suit 
Mrs.  Lisle,  and  sufficiently  poor  to  bar  her  entrance  into  society*,  had 
settled  in  Paterstone ;  and  with  this  lady's  children  had  Gertrude  mixed. 
But  she  was  a  quiet,  sad  girl,  and  seemed  ever  happier  with  her  books 
and  studies  than  at  play.     Frequent  disputes  occurred  between  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lisle ;  for  when  the  first  rapture  of  love  had  worn  away,  Caroline 
awoke  with  a  painful  consciousness  of  her  &llen  position,  and  recriminations 
loud  and  deep,  which  were  to  end  but  with  their  lives,  passed  from  one 
to   the  other.     The  unhappy,   sensitive  Gertrude  would  shrink   trem- 
blingly from  the  room,  and  weep  in  silence  and  terror. 

But  sad  as  were  her  outward  circumstances,  Gertrude  Lisle  had  that 
within  which  could  cast  a  halo  of  light  round  the  darkest  fate — genius  of 
the  highest  order.  Gifted  with  a  great  imagination,  a  remarkably 
retentive  memory,  and  unusual  intellectual  capacity,  she  had  every 
requisite  for  becoming  an  author,  and  an  author  of  no  mean  deserts. 
Writing  was  with  her  a  passion. 

Often  from  early  childhood  would  she  steal  to  her  own  room,  and  with 
a  pencil  and  a  sheet  of  paper  write  iales^  which  she  afterwards  read  to 
herself  with  inexpressible  delight.  No  one  suspected  this ;  for  the  extreme 
sensitiveness  which  characterised  her,  prevented  her  disclosing  her  talent 
to  any  one.  So  she  grew  up ;  her  passion  for  composing  and  her  power 
increasing  with  her  years.  Her  reading  had  been  miscellaneous,  bad  and 
good,  but  sufficiently  extensive.  She  was  not  so  inexperienced  as  most 
girls  are  at  her  age,  for  independently  of  her  deep  thought  and  care,  she 
had  been  her  mother's  travelling  companion  at  difierent  times  to  various 
parts  of  the  Continent.  Greatly  attached  to  her  father,  she  saw  with 
sorrow  that  he  had  gradually  become  the  victim  of  a  vice,  the  very  name 
of  which,  as  a  habit,  gave  her  terror,  and  flhe  knew  that  it  was  caused  by 
her  mother's  treatment  of  him.  Mr.  Lisle  generally  left  home  about  ten 
in  the  morning  for  his  place  of  business,  and  formerly  had  returned 
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puDciiially  in  tbe  eveniiig  at  the  dinner-hour :  latterly  he  had  oome  home 
at  all  hoars  of  the  mghir^nUmeated. 

Pale  and  aud,  Gertrude  seemed  to  live  hut  in  sorrow :  little  oonsola- 
tion  had  she  indeed  for  her  portion,  save  the  proud  consciousness  of  her 
talent,  and  the  delight  derived  from  its  secret  employment. 

But  how  was  all  changed  when  she  hecame  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Ricard?  it  was  like  passing  from  night  into  day.  It  may  easily  he 
conceived  how  intensely  a  woman,  possessed  of  the  traits  of  ohanoter 
peculiar  to  Gertrude,  would  lovBy  when  the  passion  was  once  called  forth. 
Her  very  life  was  altered ;  and  her  days,  which  had  scarcely  given  rise, 
«gtat  from  her  own  thoughts,  to  a  happy  moment,  were  now  blissful  as 
those  of  paradise. 

Yet  there  were  at  times  drawbacks  to  this  felicity  which  presented 
themselves  to  her  mind.  William  Bicard  said  he  loved  her,  and  she 
thought  he  told  her  true ;  but  the  paiufiil  idea  tliat  he  too  looked  down 
upon  her  recurred  perpetually.  To  his  family  she  was  not  admitted  : 
they  passed  her  in  the  street,  though  aware  of  William's  intimacy  with 
her,  as  one  unnoticeable  and  unknown. 

Her  writings  were  very  various — the  novo],  the  historical  romanoe, 
essays,  and  short  tales ;  all,  however,  bore  the  indelible  stamp  of  genius. 
Ah!  Gertrude  lisle  was  despised  by  the  frothy  butterflies  of  the  world,  but 
the  conviction  that  she  was  in  reality  so  far  above  her  self-thought 
superiors — that  the  time  might  come  when  they  would  bow  down  to  her 
talents,  and  be  proud  to  call  her  friend,  was  ever  present  to  her  soul. 

For  months,  nay,  years  had  she  brooded  upon  the  possibility  of  pub- 
lishing, anonymously  at  first,  till  her.  writings  should  be  known  and 
appreciated; — her  fame  in  the  mouths  of  men — then  would  she  declare 
herself;  and  the  despised  tradesman's  daughter  be  courted  and  recognized 
in  soicetj,  as  one  who,  from  her  genius  no  less  than  through  her  maternal 
ancestors,  had  a  riglu  there,  and  William  Bicard  should  own  she  was 
worthy  even  of  him.  Oh,  this  hopeful  dream — the  dream  of  fame,  of  ap- 
preciation— how  blissful,  how  thrilliDg  was  it  1  and  what  should  it  end  in  ? 

After  much  communing  with  herself,  Gertrude  had  vmtten  to  one  of 
the  first  publishers  in  London,  with  great  timidity  and  without  giving  her 
name,  asking  if  they  would  take  her  work — one  that  she  named.  To 
this  letter  she  was  expecting  an  answer,  and  hope  and  fear  alternated 
in  her  breast. 

She  sat,  as  we  have  said,  at  the  window  in  the  moonlight ;  visions  of 
fame  in  future  ages  floating  through  her  intense  thoughts,  like  flashes  of 
light,  even  as  the  white,  fleecy  clouds  above  floated  in  the  firmament. 

Anxiously  she  watched,  but  some  hours  elapsed  ere  the  appearance 
of  a  dark  rolling  mass,  falling  rather  than  walking  up  the  gravel  drive 
of  the  house,  gave  notice  of  the  return  of  her  father.  Gertrude  opened 
her  chamber  door,  and  crept  partly  down  the  stairs,  ready  to  aflbrd  assist- 
ance, lest  his  helpless  situation  should  cause  a  fall  or  any  other  accident. 
She  did  not  dare  go  down  and  show  herself,  for  when  in  liquor  he  was 
sometimes  violent  and  abusive  in  the  extreme.  The  once  handsome, 
intellectual  young  man,  how  was  he  altered  I  but  fearful  roust  have  been 
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the  change  in  his  state  of  mind  to  diive  him  to  snoh  a  course : — people  may 
wdl  talk  of  the  misery  that  arises  from  nneqnal  marriages.  He  managed, 
unasffisted,  to  reach  his  ohamher,  and  Oertrude  re-entered  hers. 

A  shcHrt  period  elapsed,  and  Gertrade  walked  daily  to  the  library, 
where  she  had  directed  an  answer  from  the  publisher  to  be  sent.  At 
length  it  came — it  was  there ;  the  shopman  gave  her  the  letter ;  and  with 
trembling  hands  and  a  flashed  cheek  she  took  it,  and  turned  towards 
borne  again. 

As  she  was  leaving  the  library  William  Ricard  came  np.  He  was 
walking  a  little  way  by  her  side,  when  his  sisters  unexpectedly  encoun- 
tered them.  With  a  haughty  toss  of  the  head  and  a  contemptuous  look 
the  Misses  Ricard  passed  her,  taking  not  the  sl^hest  notice  <^  their 
brother,  although  ho  raised  his  hat  to  a  lady  who  was  with  them.  His 
face  flushed  greatly,  as  did  Gertrude's;  and  in  a  somewhat  oonlui^d, 
basty  manner  he  w^ed  her  good  m<miing,  and  left  her. 

She  was  in  her  own  room — she  held  the  letter  in  her  hands;  it  was  a 
formidable  one  to  appearance,  with  an  imposing  seal — agreatcoat-of^arms, 
or  something  that  looked  like  it. 

How  she  trembled !  was  that  letter  to  be  tho  realization  of  her  hopes  ? 
Her  fingers  quivered  so  that  die  could  scarcely  break  the  sraL 

^*  Madam,  **  Jjmdon^  Augmt  lOth. 

-  ^^  In  reply  to  the  communication  with  which  you  have  favoured 
us,  we  regret  to  say  that  an  unusual  multiplicity  of  business  prevents  oar 
having  the  honour  of  publishing  the  work,  which  under  otiier  circum- 
stances we  might  have  been  happy  to  do ;  and  remain, 
"  Madam, 

*^  Your  most  obedient  Servants, 

"  SETFORTH  AND  GETALL." 

Gertrude  sat  gazing  on  the  letter,  the  pulsation  in  her  heart  stopped, 
and  the  drops  of  perspiration  gathered  on  her  brow. 

Again  she  sat  that  evening  by  the  western  window,  William  Ricard 
alone  her  companion ;  for  her  mother,  especially  of  late,  chose  to  pass  most  of 
her  time  in  her  own  room. 

He  seemed  restless  and  uneasy ;  not  sitting  quietly  by  Gertrude  as  of 
yore,  engaged  in  conversation  interspersed  with  a  few  precious  endear* 
tnents,  but  pacing  the  room  with  uncertain  steps,  sometimes  answering^ 
Gertrude's  remarks,  but  mostly  remaining  silent. 

Her  oonver8ati<m  had  turned  upon  the  subject  ever  vppennost  in  her 
ihoughta-*tlie  greatest  of  all  €K)d's  gifts — genius. 

^^  But  what  would  you  think^"  she  demanded,  continuing  the  conver- 
sation in  a  hushed  tone,  ^  of  one,  gifted  with  all  its  attributes,  whose 
power  was  reverenced  by  the  world,  worshipped  hy  the  herd ;  suppose 
this'  being  were  a  woman,  and,  apart  £rom  her  talents,  you  loved  her  ?" 

"Gertrude!" 

^^  But  suppose  she  were  of  ignoble  blood  ;  one  whose  birth  did  not 
entitle  her  to  min^  with  your  class— -who  never  liad  mixed  with  them — 
could  you  marry  her  then  ?  " 
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^  Wereriie  a  danghto  of  the  meineflt  hind/'  he  answered  with  en^ 
thnnaam^  ^^  yet  gifted  as  jon  descfibe,  1  ^ould  be  pr^wd  if  she  wonld 
consent  to  be  my  wils.  Genius  is  the  only  attribute  which  can  so  en* 
nolde  its  possesscMr,  as  to  set  aside  and  render  worthless  the  dktinctions 
of  the  worUL'' 

Her  heart  dirobbed  9A  his  reply,  and  she  bent  her  head  downwards, 
Uie  enthunasmof  hope  realized  lighting  her  cheek.  1^  leaped  1^  barrier 
of  time  and  difficulties,  and  thoughts  of  future  triumphs,  crowned  by  lore, 
came  het  in  all  their  fittcination. 

But  we  have  been  imagining  fiction,  Gtertrode,"  intenrupted  her  lover: 

we  must  desoend  to  stem  reality.  I<-*I— came  this  eyeoing  to— 
break — some — news  to  yon*— to  bid  you  fiEyrewell." 

^  Where  are  you  going?"  she  inquired,  startled  firom  her  imagimngs. 

^  Not  anywhere" 

^  I  do  not  understand  yon,  William.  Are  you  abevt  to  leave  Pater- 
stone?'' 

''  Nei  at  present,  that  I  knffw  ot." 

^  I  thought  you  said  you  weie  come  to  bid  tte  fueweU,"  Ae  answwed, 
drawing  a  longi  relieved  breath. 

'^  So  I  did---so  I  aoife    But  I  am  not  going  away." 

Gertrude  sank  back  on  her  chair :  a  dread,  like  the  sickness  of  death, 
had  &llen  on  her  soul. 

"  I  have  loved  you,  truly,  (Gertrude ;  I  do  still ;  but  I  have  not  a 
shilling  save  the  inlieritanoe  at  my  father's  death.  And  this  he  will  deprive 
me  of^  unless  I  give  you  up." 

He  stopped,  but  she  ^d  not  speak ;  her  very  brain  was  whirling. 

"  God  in  heaven  bless  you,  Gertrude,  my  love,"  he  murmured,  when 
he  stood  up  tQ  bid  her  fjeurewelly  and  clasped  her  passionately  to  his  bosom  ; 
this  is  punful  to  me  as  to  yon-^helieve  $o : — but  I  had  no  alternative! 
I  shall  nev^  love  again  as  I  have  loved  you." 

(^  The  servants  found  her  on  the  floor  insensiUe,  and  many  months  dapsed 
eoe  die  strove  to  lift  fa»a  h^  heart  one  shade  of  the  misery  that  oonsmned 

her. 

•  •  •  ... 

Years  had  passed;  and  once  more  Gertrude  Lide  stood  v^stohing  the 
aonset,  but  under  very  different  circumstances  from  what  we  have  last  seen' 
her.  She  was  now  an  (»phan,  poor  and  friendless.  Her  fathei^s  vioes 
and  her  mother^s  extravagance  bad  dissipated  the  fortune  that  ought  to 
have  descended  to  h^;  the  former  died  in  debt,  and  some  of  his  tmde 
liabilities  had  never  been  satisfied.  The  degant  viDa,  the  only  home  she 
bad  ever  known,,  had  been  torn  &om  her;  its  furniture  sold,  and  its  estab- 
lishment di)q>e)ned.  Beyend  the  small  cottage  she  now  mhabited,  which 
had  been  settled  on  her  by  a  relation,  she  had  but  a  trifling  annual  sum, 
much  too  small  to  subsist  upon,  although  she  requited  but  little. 

William  Ricard  was  by  her  side  as  of  old.  His  fiither,  too,  had  gone 
to  his  account,  and  the  former  portionless  young  man  was  now  the  owner 
of  considerable  wealth.  Did  he  visit  Gertrude  as  her  lover,  now  that  he 
was  his  own  master? — No!      When  misfortunes  came  upon  her  fomtly 
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he  had  sought  them  as  a  friend,  anA  as  such  he  had  dontinued  to  visit 
them.  Perhaps  he  was  yet  in  heart  her  lover ;  hot  he  was  greatly  alive 
to  the  importance  and  position  he  held  in  society,  and  unwilling  to  take 
a  step  that  would  lessen  them.  And  Oertrude,  did  she  still  love  him  ? 
She  did— deeply,  passionately,  enduringly  as  she  had  ever  done.  It  was 
an  afternoon  in  November,  pleasant  and  bright  for  the  season,  but  the 
^adows  of  evening  were  now  drawing  in. 

"  I  oannot  imagine  why  you  persist  in  this  journey,  Gertrude,"  exclaimed 
Bioard,  at  length,  after  some  time  had  been  spent  in  silence. 

'*  I  muii  go,"  she  answered. 

^^  At  least  tell  me  your  motive,"  he  resumed. 

"  Yon  shall  know  when  I  return." 

Earnestly  he  urged  her;  and  the  entreaty  of  love — did  it  ever  fail  ? 
Encouraged  by  the  gloom  of  evening,  which  hid  the  blushes  of  her 
cheeks,  her  secret  was  revealed  to  him.  The  hopes  of  years,  the  cherished 
visions,  the  noble  aspirations  hitherto  entertained  in  vain  but  paiienl 
expectation  were  opened  to  him,  and  the  fact  that  this  journey  was  about 
to  be  undertaken  to  realize  them.  Never,  never  for  a  moment  had 
Gertrude  doubted  her  ultimate  success.  It  was  this  sanguine  hope — hope 
which  had  never  been  weakened,  that  had  sustained  her,  and  brought 
comfort  to  her  heart,  after  the  first  anguish  caused  by  Mr.  Ricard's  conduct 
had  worn  away. 

Earnestly,  and  with  great  astonishment  he  listened.  Her  words  were 
eloquent  ^en  the  first  timidity  had  passed ;  and  she  felt  that  he  had 
confidence  in  her  powers,  even  as  she  had,  and  that  he  loved  her  still  ; 
but  not  a  word,  save  those  dictated  by  the  strictest  friendship,  was  spoken 
by  either. 

'*  Have  you  sufficient  funds  for  this  journey,  Gertrude  ?  "  he  whispered, 
as  he  took  her  hand  to  bid  her  adieu.  William  Ricard  had  a  generous 
mind,  and  would  fain  have  assisted  her  could  he  have  done  it  with  de- 
licacy. 

**  O  quite,  quite,  thank  you,"  she  replied,  earnestly ;  ^'  more  than 
I  want,  more  than  I  can  spend."  How  was  he  to  know  that  her  words 
were  untrue  ? 

"  God  speed  you,"  he  whispered. 

•  •  •  •  , 

C^ertmde  Lisle  was  in  London.  Nobody  by  her  side  to  advise  her 
in  what  manner  to  proceed.  She  had  manuscripts^  and  she  knew  that 
there  were  editors  and  publishers,  but  she  did  not  know  how  to  bring  her 
works  to  their  notice. 

Selecting  a  few  articles  suited  to  the  pages  of  magazines,  she  took  them 
with  her  own  hands,  and  left  one  with  each  of  the  principal  editors;  but 
she  left  them  anonymously :  what  answer  could  she  expect  ?  She  knew 
that  the  works  would  be,  or  ought  to  be,  their  own  passport  to  favour. 
She  then  wrote  to  a  west-end  publisher  about  one  of  her  larger  works,  and 
received  for  answer^  that  he  would  take  upon  himself  the  publishing  of  it, 
and  a  great  shace  of  the  risk,  if  liis  reader  thought  well  of  it.  But  she 
must  advance  fifty  or  sixty  guineas  for  advertisements,  &c. 
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Fifty  goiiieaB !  it  was  a  sum  far  befrond  Gertrude's  means.  The  few 
jewels  which  had  belonged  to  her  mother,  and  some  of  her  own  more 
expensive  clothes,  that  were  purchased  in  better  days,  had  been  already 
disposed  of  for  this  very  London  journey.  Practising  of  necessity  the 
most  rigid  economy,  she  had  remoTed  from  the  decent  lodging  she  had 
first  occupied  in  the  oat^irts  of  London,  to  a  solituy,  mean  chamber. 
She  thought  not  of  her  self-denials — they  were  but  for  a  time  :  she  should 
soon  have  wherewithal  to  procure  not  only  the  necessities^  but  the  luxuries 
of  life.  Her  works  once  known  and  read  by  the  public,  thdr  trium-* 
phant  socoees  was  beyond  all  doubt,  and  without  loss  of  time  she  would 
publish  others.  But  she  did  not  dwell  on  or  care  for  the  wealth  that  would 
be  hers.  She  was  poorly  clad;  weary  with  much  walking;  cold,  and 
often  hungry :  yet  gold  bore  in  her  heart  but  a  secondary  consideration ; 
fame,— £eume  was  in  store  for  her — appreciation  was  advancing  with  rapid 
strides. 

This  was  the  golden  page  of  her  idolised  dream.  Never,  never,  even 
when  £une  and  all  its  accompaniments  came,  could  more  rapturous  joy 
visit  h^  heart  than  sat  in  it  now.  And  she  knew  that  when  her  longings 
were  realized,  her  name  spread  far  and  wide,  as  one  of  the  favoured 
children  of  earth,  she  should  be  made  the  bride  of  William  Bicard.  Make 
the  most  of  your  darling  visions  while  they  last,  Gertnide  Lisle;  the 
brightest  dream  must  have  an  ending ! 

6he  glanced  over  pages  of  her  own  works  again  and  again,  conscious 
that  they  were  worthy  to  take  their  station  by  the  side  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful. She  read  the  trash  perpetually  put  forth  from  the  press :  works 
which  she  should  have  felt  ashamed  to  write,  still  more  to  have  published. 
If  iAsie  were  deemed  worthy  a  place  in  the  world  of  literature,  how  much 
move  would  hers  be !  And  the  magames— oh,  how  many  of  their  pages 
were  wasted !  Let  not  the  reader  suppose  that  Gertrude  over-rated  her 
own  merits;  she  did  not:  her  genius  was  of  that  rare  and  surpassing 
quality  which  rendered  all  attempts  easy  of  achievement. 

Her  later  works  had  borne  an  infinite  superiority  over  her  former  ones. 
The  sad  experience  in  worldly  matters — the  deep  knowledge  her  heart  had 
gained,  through  the  faithlessness  of  William  Ricard — had  been  of  service 
to  her  writings ;  and  the  deep  feeling  and  pathos  which  coloured  them, 
had  never  been  observed  save  for  that  event.  Her  earlier  works,  and 
amongst  them  the  one  about  which  she  had  written  to  the  London  publishers 
from  Paterstone,  had  been  consigned  to  the  flames,  with  a  smile  and  a 
blush  of  almost  shame,  that  she  should  ever  have  thought  them  so  ex- 
celleni. 

Do  my  readers  require  to  be  told  the  sequel  ?  With  tremulous  sus- 
pense, Gertrude,  month  after  month,  grasped  the  magazines  to  see  if  her 
contributions  appeared  in  the  index  page  —  in  vain.  Her  anonymous 
articles  were  not  used,  perhaps  not  even  looked  at.  When  she,  €^i^ 
monthi  of  d^erred  hope — and  we  all  know  what  it  is  said  to  be  to  the 
heart :  some  of  us  know  what  it  %» — called  at  the  magazine  offices,  the 
manuscripts,  apparently  just  as  she  had  left  them,  w(^o  returned  to  her 
without  a  word.     And  the  works  for  the  publisliers,  they  were  all  alike. 
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all  mudt  be  furnbhed  with  money  in  adyanoe,  difeiBg  onlj  in  the  «niomt ; 
adverUsing  was  yerj  ezpeosiTe:  some  reqoiied  dgbty  pounds,  some  a 
himdred,  some  more;  tbej  might  as  wdl  have  asked  her  for  eighty 
tbonsand. 

And  so  the  dream — ^the  dream  that  for  years  had  oonsoled  Gertmde 
Lisle's  existence,  rendering  all  other  things  of  life  to  her  a  visioa,  and  thai 
the  reality — the  dream  was  over — ^it  had  mdely  vanished  for  ever. 

She  returned  to  Paterstone  in  disappointment  and  isolation ;  the  futoiv 
now  appearing  a  sort  of  misty  blank,  shadowing  forth  ideas  of  poverty  asd 
deaih.  It  ¥ras  a  bitter  trial  to  meet  William  Bioard;  if  liie  had  noi 
imparted  the  secret  to  him,  she  oould  have  borne  it  better.  €(ertrude  her- 
self felt  that  the  treatment  she  had  experienced  was  nnmerited ;  but  wo«ild 
k&  belieye  so  ?  She  knew  how  dessrving  her  works  were  of  a  place  amongai 
the  choicest;  but  the  oxAAy  sdfish  world  had  rejected  them  without  trial. 
She  was  poor,  unknown,  and  consequently  neglected :  she  had  no  one  to 
show  her  the  way  or  help  her  on  the  path  to  fiume. 


It  was  not  consumption  that  ailed  Gertrude  lisle,  yet  she  was  Trattiny 
away  to  the  gvaye.  She  had  known  for  weeks,  ever  siQoe  that  stem 
awakening  to  reality  which  had  sent  the  iron  into  her  soul,  that  nothii^ 
could  recal  her  to  life,  and  one  by  one,  the  writings  wh^  had  caused  her 
such  toil  and  research  were  consumed  to  adies* 

She  lay  on  the  couch,  the  Bible,  now  her  only  eompaaios,  in  her  hand. 
Her  s(rft  dark  eyes  were  larger  than  <^  yore,  and  her  chedc  had  lost  He 
rose  colour ;  but  she  was  still  exquisitely  beautifiiL  She  was  very  yoo^ 
to  die,  <Hily  five  or  six  and  twenty;  but  disappointment  bad  aged  her 
spirit,  so  that  it  was  as  of  one  stricken  in  years.  Let  not  the  reader 
fimcy  he  has  been  reading  a  fiction;  would  he  had  been ! 

It  was  a  warm,  balmy,  autumn  day ;  the  birds  sang  as  in  spring ;  the 
sun  shone  on  the  deepening  foliage ;  and  the  beUs  of  one  of  the  churdiea 
of  Paterstone  were  ringing  merniy  on  Qertmde's  ear,  bringing  to  her  a 
sensation  of  joy— joy  that  the  day  was  bright  for  others. 

**  You  are  hearkening  to  the  bdls.  Miss  Qertmde,"  cried  the  old  servant, 
perceiving  that  Gertrude  had  looked  up  from  her  book. 

*'  I  like  to  listen  to  the  bells,  Sarah ;  I  always  did.  I  suppose  they 
are  ringing  fon  somebod/s  marriage." 

*^  God  bless  me !"  exdaimed  the  woman,  turning  suddenly  round,  and 
facing  (Gertrude,  ^^  to  think  that  it  should  have  slipped  my  mem<Mry  almost 
as  soon  as  t(dd.  I  heard  all  about  it  from  the  baker  tUs  mondng  when 
he  brought  the  bread." 

''  About  what  ?  "  asked  Gwtrude. 

^*  About  the  wedding.     It  is  Mr.  Bioard  yrrho  is  married  to-day." 

Gertrude  raised  her  hand  to  her  fiftce,  apparently  smoothing  down  the 
braids  of  hair.     Presently  she  spoke. 

*'  I  thought  his  marriage  was  not  to  take  place  for  a  week  or  two." 

^^  No  more  it  was,  ma'am,  so  they  said  at  least ;  but  something,  I  sup- 
pose, hurried  it  on.  Do  you  feel  worse.  Miss  Gertrude?  you  look  quite 
ghaiUy." 
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^  TIm  old  stitch  in  mj  side,  Sarah,  nothing  ebe.  Yon  can  go  down 
stain  now." 

^^  It's  a  brave  wedding.  111  answer  for  it,"  returned  the  servant,  who 
loved  a  gossip  dearly,  like  many  others  of  her  class ;  ^^  a  brave  show,  as 
fiv  as  carriagQS  and  featheis  and  oompan/s  concerned.  Somehow  I  donH 
fiucy  itH  tnm  ont  as  fine  as  it  looks.  But  Mr.  William  has  got  his 
hankering    a  grand  lady  for  a  wife." 

Qertmde  nuMle  no  reply.  She  poured  some  soeat  on  her  handkerchief, 
and  passed  it  aeroos  her  brow;  and  the  servant  continued : — 

^^  Ifs  a  fine  thing  to  many  a  title.  Lady  Louisa  Ricard !  what  a  sound 
ii  has!  Bat  shes  eold  and  prond,  and  an  awful  temper;  I've  had  it  from 
them  M  tived  with  her." 

•  •  •  .  * 

Proudly  dashed  tiie  horses  up  the  street  of  Paterstone,  bearing  the 
bridegroom  and  bride  firom  their  wedding  tour,  now  that  the  honeymoon 
was  over.  William  ^oard  sat  by  the  side  of  his  wife :  he  was  handsome 
and  noble  to  look  at ;  more  so  tlum  she  was ;  for  her  features,  thouglhfair 
and  weH  formed,  had  a  haughty,  repelling  expression. 

As  he  handed  his  bride  from  the  carriage  to  the  hall  of  his  mansion,  he 
murmured  a  few  words  of  welcome  to  her  new  home,  and  they  passed  on 
to  their  apartments.  Was  it  to  be  a  happy  home  to  her?  tkaty  time  has 
yet  to  prove. 

Mr.  Ricard  was  strolling  down  the  street  the  next  day,  when  he  met 
Saiah^  and  stopped  her  to  inquire  after  Miss  Lisle.  The  old  woman  shook 
her  head  as  she  answered-— 

^  You  wouldn't  be  wanting  to  see  her  before  she  dies,  would  you,  sir? 
if  so,  there's  little  time  to  be  lost " 

'' What  do  you  mean,  Sarah  ?  " 

^  I'm  glad  I  met  you,  sir ;  I  was  a  thinkii^  yesterday  that  perhaps 
3roa'd  Hke  to  know  how  ill  die  was,  seeing  that  you  have  been  a  friend 
there  so  long.  Poor  child !  it  is  but  a  scanty  lot  of  friends  she's  had  in 
Hfe,  anyhow," 

^  You  said  Miss  lisle  was  dying  onoe  before,  you  know,  Sarah,  and  you 
were  mistaken ;  perhaps  now  also— " 

*^  I  was  not  mistaken,  sir,"  interrupted  the  servant.  ^^  I  meant  then 
that  Miss  Gertrude  would  never  look  up  again,  but  gradually  decay  away, 
and  I  was  right ;  but  she  is  certainly  dying,  now.  I  have  lived  in  the 
lunily,  as  yon  know,  sir,  many  years.  Miss  (Gertrude  was  always  quiet 
and  thoughtful,  and  of  late  years  sad ;  but  it  was  that  precious  journey  to 
London  that  seemed  to  do  all  the  mischief.  CK>d  in  heaven  knows  what 
happened  there,  or  what  she  went  for :  Fve  often  tried  to  fathom  it.  But 
she  has  been  dying  by  inches  nnce  she  came  back,  and  I  am  sure  has  not 
eared  or  tried  to  live." 

..... 

**  Oh  Ckrtmdel"  sobbed  William  Ricard,  as  he  hung  over  her,  and 
cksped  her  eold  hands  in  his,  **  live— ^live  for  me.  I  cannot  say  as  I 
eould  (mce  have  said  to  you ;  but  live  to  be  my  friend,  my  sister." 

**  Look  at  me,"  she  answered  at  intervals,  for  the  chill  of  death  was 

VOL.  I. — ^NO.  II.  u 
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gathering  on  her;  '*  see  how  impossible  are  your  words,  even  di<l  I  wish 
them—  " 

"  You  are  so  young  and  beautiful  to  die ! " 

^^  I  am  quite  resigned.  That  dreadful  disappointment  I  am  evea  recon- 
ciled to  now.  I  thought  it  frightfully  unjust  and  cruel  at  the  time ;  but  I 
feel  certain,  since  I  have  been  able  to  reflect  calmly  upon  it,  that  my  fiUe 
was  no  worse  than  that  of  many  others;  that  there  are  hundreds  who 
have  experienced  the  same,  and  whom  it  has  killed  as  it  has  killed  me. 
Obscure  as  I  was,  I  ought  not  to  have  relied  upon  success.  The  merit 
which  I  depended  on  was  never  looked  into ;  and  through  vrant  of  in- 
fluence I  was  unable  to  make  it  known«  My  worst  regret  is,  that  the 
talents  which  were  given  to  me  by  Ood,  the  world  has  prevented  roy 
exercising.  I  am  going  down  to  the  grave,  knowing  that  my  existenoe 
has  been  a  useless  one ;  but  I  try  not  to  think  of  that  now.  How  is  yt>ur 
—Lady  Louisa,  I  mean — your  wife?" 

"  She  is  well,"  Mr.  Ricard  answered.  ^*  Gkrtrude,"  he  continued, 
solemnly,  ^^  I  have  not  behaved  to  you  as  I  ought,  and  I  am  here  to 
beseech  your  forgiveness,  before  you  are  gone  for  ever.  You  ought  to  have 
been  my  wife;  God  knows  I  have  never  loved  another.  But  I  made 
ambition  my  idol ;  I  bowed  to  the  opinion  of  the  world,  and  shrank  from 
its  censure ;  and  I  have  been  rightly  dealt  with.  Our  wedded  life  would 
have  been  one  of  happiness ;  mine — I  have  seen  it  almost  ever  since  my 
wedding-day— wiM  be  that  of  misery." 

^^  The  time  for  regret  is  past,"  she  gasped,  as  he  kissed  away  the  tears 
that  fell  on  her  face  from  his  own  eyes.  ^^  Endeavotur  to  be  te  your  wife 
the  husband  you  would  have  been  to  me." 

^^  She  shall  never  have  jsause  to  complain  of  me,"  he  answered  ;  ^'  but 
my  inlierest  in  this  life,  the  heyday  of  romance  and  love,  passes  away  with 
you.  Think  not  I  say  so  from  the  mere  excitement  of  the  moment.  I 
have  loved  you  sincerely — fervently :  even,  Gertrude,  tathis  hour,  altheugh 
I  married  another,  I  loved  but  you ;  and  God  in  his  justice  has  requited 
me." 

Ere  the  morning  dawned,  Gertrude  Lisle  was  a  corpse.  She  died  of 
that  often-quoted — particularly  by  lovers  and  poets — but  most  rare  malady, 
a  broken  heart ;  broken  from  the  day  which  had  shown  her  the  fidlacy  of 
her  long  and  fondly  trusted  Dream. 
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SONNET  BY  THE  LATE  JOHN  KEATS. 

(to  thb  editor  of  the  union  maqazinb.) 

21,  Jambs  Strbet,  Jan.  2U/,  1846. 
Sib, 

Through  the  medium  of  the  Union  Magazine,  I  have  the  eratifi- 
eation  to  present  the  public  with  an  unpublished  MS.  poem  of  Keats^,  (the 
last  he  eyer  wrote,)  which  I  trust  mav  be  admired  and  well  received,  as  the 
faarbiDeer  of  many  other  unpublished  works  of  the  illustrious  young  poet, 
DOW  eoiting  by  Mr.  R.  MoncKton  Milnes. 

The  present  exquisite  Sonnet  was  written  under  such  interesting  circum- 
ilances  that  I  cannot  forbear  making  them  public  Keats  and  myself  were 
beating  about  in  the  British  Channel  in  the  autumn  of  1820,  anxiously 
waiting  for  a  wind  to  take  us  to  Italy,  which  place,  together  with  the  sea- 
Toyage,  were  deemed  likely  to  preserve  his  life ;  for  he  was  then  in  a  state  of 
consumption,  which  left  but  tne  single  hope  of  an  Italian  sojourn  to  save 
him.  Tne  stormy  British  sea,  after  a  fortnight,  had  exhausted  him ;  and  on 
our  arriTal  off  the  Dorsetshire  coast,  having  at  last  the  charm  of  a  fine  and 
tranquil  day,  we  landed  to  recruit 

The  shores,  with  the  beautiful  grottoes  which  opened  to  fine  verdure  and 
cottages,  were  the  means  of  transporting  Keats  once  more  into  the  regions 
of  po^ry ;— he  showed  me  these  things  exultinsly,  as  though  they  had  been  his 
birthright  The  change  in  him  was  wonderful,  and  continued  even  after  our 
return  to  the  ship,  when  he  took  a  volume  (which  he  had  a  few  days  before 
given  me)  of  ShaKespeare*s  Poems,  and  in  it  he  wrote  me  the  subjoined  Sonnet, 
which  at  the  time  I  thought  the  most  enchanting  of  all  his  efforts.  Twenty- 
five  years  have  passed  away,  and  I  have  by  decrees  (in  the  love  I  bear  to 
bis  memory)  placed  it  in  my  mind  as  amongst  the  most  enchanting  poetry 
of  the  world. 

After  writing  this  Sonnet,  Keats  sank  down  into  a  melancholy  state,  and 
nerer  wrote  again,  save  one  painful  letter  on  the  same  subject  as  the  Sonnet — 
for  the  love  so  rapturously  sung  in  it  was  then  hastening  the  poet's  death : 
it  was  a  real  and  honourable  love,  which,  but  for  the  separation  occa- 
sioned by  his  direful  illness,  would  have  been  blessed  in  a  happy  and  advan- 
tageous marriage*    Alas  I  for  Italy — he  only  went  there  to  die. 

I  remain.  Sir, 

Yours  truly, 

JosbphSbvbrn.* 

•  It  if  of  this  gcDtlanan  that  Shelley  in  his  preface  to  his  Adoomii,  thus  speaks :— «  He 
was  accompanied  to  Rome  and  attended  in  hit  last  fllnen  by  Mr.  Sereni,  a  young  artist 
of  the  hif^iest  promise,  wbo,  I  have  been  informed,  almost  risked  his  own  life  and  sacri- 
ficed every  prospect  to  unwearied  attendance  on  his  dying  friend.  Had  I  known  these 
drcnmstances  before  the  completion  of  my  poem,  I  should  have  been  tempted  to  add  my 
feeble  tribute  of  applause  to  the  more  solid  recompense  which  the  virtuous  man  finds  in 
the  recollection  of  his  own  modves.  Mr.  Severn  can  dispense  with  such  stuff  as  dreams  are 
made  of.  His  condua  is  a  golden  auguty  of  the  success  of  his  future  career.  May  the 
nnexthigttished  snirit  of  his  illustrious  friend  animate  the  creations  of  his  pencil,  and  plead 
sgsinst  oblivion  for  his  name  V — £d. 

Opposite  is  afac-simile  of  Keat^  hand-writing. 

V  2 


A  CASE  OF  PHIZ. 


Lend  me  » light !  Know  we  tliia  bee  ? '' 

H,  reader!  before  thou  darest  to  in- 
spect this  haTTowing  sketch,  prepare 
thjself,  as  do  doubt  thou  hast  been 
woiit  to  do,  when  about  to  witness  the 
impersonadon  of  one  of  the  Immortal 
Shakespeare's  heroes  by  the  "  eminent 
tragedian,"  with  a  relay  of  snow- 
white  cambrics.  Now  take  thy  seat— 
make  thyself  comfortable.  Draw  foidi 
one  of  the  aforesaid  kerchiefs.  Now, 
according  to  Mrs.  Glasse,  you  oi^it 
to  "  catch  your  tear  first ;"  but  I  say, 
catch  your  first  tear.  Now  apply  the 
onion  sauce.  There,  there;  eaongh, 
enough — you  are  done  brown;  and 
like  &e  gravy  from  a  Christmas  goose, 
do  tears  in  a  meandering  stream,  f^de 
down  that  lovely  cheek.  Yes,  tears 
of  pity  for  the  misfortunes  of  your 
humble  servant. 

**  Only  think  of  the  impudence  of  the  fellow ! "  (methinks  I  hear 
some  fair  one  exclaim,)  "to  ask  for  that  which  is  only  rendered  on  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  pitiable  circumstances  of  a  truly  dis- 
tresaing  caae."     Is  it  so  ?  then  to  my  tale. 

Imprimis — I  am  a  man  !  Nature,  all  bounteous  nature,  has 
showered  her  gil^  upon  me  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.  Hap* 
pening  to  have  three  faces  in  her  workshop,  and  ready  to  her  hand, 
she  actually  bestowed  them  all  upon  me.  Now,  one  face  to  one 
clock  is  generally  thought  sufficient ;  but,  alas !  three  dials  do  1 
possess.  Their  index  positively  refiises  to  be  regulated  by  the 
miun-spring  of  my  mind.  My  case  is  indeed  a  hard  one,  and  I  can 
scarcely  go  a  single  hour  without  my  strikingly  unfortunate  multi- 
plicity of  features  plunging  me  into  disgrace,  from  which  there  is  do 
escape-movement. 

I  was  bom  of  respectable  parents  in  the  north  of  England.  My 
mother,  my  sainted  mother,  became  defimct  whilst  I  was  young ;  and 
my  tria-jimcta-in-uno  phiz  beiog  thus  left  without  any  one  to  con- 
trol its  too  fhjquent  use,  ran  into  wild  excess.  But  let  me  draw  my 
picture  wiih  my  pen.  My  real  countenance,  which  I  caD  my  every- 
day face,  is  reckoned  rxtremely  handsome^  somewhat  of  the  Adonis 
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cast ;  consideTably  more  so,  I  calculate,  than  that  of  D'Orsaj.  Then 
comes  mj  ridiculous  or  holyday  face,  in  which  derision  is  so 
strangely  blended  with  mirth,  that  it  throws  Brougham  and  Punch 
com^Setely  into  the  shade.  And  lastly  appears  my  crying,  or  Sun- 
day and  mneral  countenance,  fiill  of  unutterable  woe  and  melan- 
cholic sorrow.  Now  these  faces  might  have  been  highly  useftd,  but 
unfortunately  they  came  and  departed  just  as  they  pleased ;  and 
often,  when  my  inmost  soul  was  fiill  of  joy  and  mirth,  I  looked  such 
a  scHTy  sight,  that  every  beholder  thought  my  heart  was  breaking ; 
ei  vice  tersdy  as  the  Grammar  has  it. 

The  first  intimation  I  had  of  this  most  extraordinaiy  faculty, 
occurred  when  I  was  about  nine  years  old.  My  ma  had  been  dead 
about  three  years,  and  my  pa,  placing  me  on  his  knee,  told  me  (I 
had  on  my  every-day  face)  that  he  was  about  to  lead  to  Hymen^s 
altar  anodier  blooming,  blushing  bride  ;  or,  in  nautical  parlance,  he 
was  going  to  take  a  second  mate.  Well,  I  did  not  care  a  pin  whe- 
iher  my  father  married  once  or  fifty  times ;  but  my  funeral  counte- 
nance happened  to  come  into  action  at  the  veiy  moment  my  father 
ceased  to  speak.  His  brows  became  knit,  and  he  exclaimed: 
What !  is  the  boy  going  to  ciy  ?  Upon  hearing  these  words,  strong, 
desperate,  and  at  last  successftd  was  the  effort  1  made  to  control  my 
feamres ;  bnt^  alas !  what  was  the  consequence  ?  My  face  of  scornful 
derision  grinned  so  strangely  at  my  father,  that  he  quietly  knocked 
me  down.  Up  [  rose,  bursting  with  pain  and  rage  y  but  still  my 
ridiculous  phiz  kept  its  station :  and  I  was  consequently  assisted  in 
quitting  the  room,  by  a  peculiar  appUcation  of  my  father's  foot  to  a 
part  of  my  person  better  understood  than  described. 

My  misfortunes,  howerer,  only  commenced  here ;  for  soon  after 
this  second  marriage  I  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  her,  whom 
I  shall  show  afterwards  to  have  been  antn/ti^/a  noverca.  Kindly  she 
^)oke  to  me,  and  patdngly  she  caressed  me;  but  happening  to  look 
into  her  &ce,  and  comparing  it  with  thai  of  my  own  mother,  whom  I 
barely  recollected,  I  burst  into  tears.  But  then  I  did  not  assume  a 
doleful  aspect.  No — my  ludicrous  face  again  appeared ;  and,  woe 
is  me !  the  lady  thought  I  was  laughing  at  her  even  to  crying,  and 
again  was  my  exit  made  amidst  anything  but  the  applause  of  the 
spectators.  Consequently,  through  her  hatred  and  dislike,  I  was 
raortly  afterwards  banished  my  paternal  home,  and  consigned  to  the 
eare  of  my  maternal  grand-dam.  Of  all  my  relations  she  was,  I 
believe,  die  only  one  who  cared  a  single  straw  about  me.  With  her 
I  lived  as  happily  as  I  could  expect ;  $.  e.,  I  ate,  drank,  slept,  and 
grew  as  much  or  as  little  as  I  pleased,  until  I  arrived  a  veiy  fair  boy 
at  the  age  of  fourteen.  A  cureadfiil  day  then  dawned — my  grand- 
mother was  pronounced  dangerously  ill — ^the  news  cut  me  to  the 
very  quick.  Long  and  fervently  did  I  offer  up  my  boyish  prayers 
for  her  recoveiy ;  at  last  a  summons,  not  loud  but  deep,  called  me  to 
her  bedside.  I  obeyed  the  message.  A  solemn  stillness  reigned  in 
the  room,  broken  only  by  the  stifled  sobs  of  those  assembled  round 
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the  bed.  At  length  my  dying  grandmother  essayed  to  speak« 
^^  Walter,^'  said  she,  ^'  I  am  about  to  leave  you  and  the  rest  of  this 
world  behind  me."  My  heart  was  sick,  and  luckily  my  sorrowful 
face  came  at  command.  '^  I  have  done  all  I  can,"  she  continued,  ^^  to 
render  you  independent  of  this  world ;  and  I  trust  that  I  have  always 
done  my  duty  towards  you,  as  if  you  had  been  my  own  son."  At 
these  words  a  loud  sob  bursting  from  me,  at  once  shook  ojflTmy  face 
of  woe,  and,  lo !  my  deriding  features  are  substituted  in  its  stead ; 
and,  if  anything,  in  finer  condition  than  formerly.  All,  in  astonish- 
ment, looked  at  a  human  countenance  streaming  with  tears,  and  at 
the  same  time  grinning  in  the  most  mirih-provoking  manner, 
^'  Walter,"  my  grandmother,  in  a  deep,  sepulchral  voice,  cried  out, 
^^  I  did  think  you  a  boy  of  feeling;  but  I  am  sony  to  see  that  you 
can  actually  laugh  at  death ;  nay,  even  ridicule  the  d^Uh-bed  of 
your  dying  relative !"  A  thousand  contending  emotions  filled  my 
breast.  In  vain  I  strove  to  speak-^my  tongue  refused  to  give  forti^ 
utterance.    My  grandmother  fell  back,  and  instantly  expired ! 

•  •  •  •  .  •  • 

.  I  pass  over  several  yeans  of  my  eventful  Ufe,  until  I  came  to  die 
age  of  twenty-two.  Possessed  of  a  handsome  fortune  and  figure, 
and  a  first-rate  every-day  foce,  my  sorrow  gradually  wore  away,  and 
I  wanted  but  one  tlung  to  make  me  completely  happy.  And  what 
was  that  ?  Guess.  Bight  this  time ;  it  was  a  wife.  I  had  fixed  my 
afiections  on  a  charmiag  brunette.  I  always  did  prefer  dark  beauties. 
Your  fair-haired  Saxon  stars  are  so  distant  and  cold,  thai  plague 
take  me  if  I  could  ever  discover,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  tdescope 
of  love,  their  true  character  and  disposition.  On  the  contnury,  ^e 
deep  hue  of  this  skin,  the  ^'  black  diamond  "  colour  of  these  tresses, 
and  the  still  deeper  brilliancy  of  these  eagle  eyes,  reflect,  as  'twere 
in  a  mirror,  the  inmost  workings  of  the  heart,  and  the  bright  fervour 
of  true  affection.  Being  therefore  a  modest  and  sensitive  man,  I 
could  never  endure  the  insipid  fragrance  of  your  lilies.  No,  give 
me  a  nut-brown  skin,  and  a  pair  of  black  eyes ;  and,  consequently, 
a  soul  of  fire.  There  and  there  alone  is  my  diffidence,  cherished 
into  confidence ;  there  and  there  alone  is  my  innate  sensibility 
warmed  into  delicate  assuiance. 

Such  was  my  charmer.  True,  she  had  no  money ;  but  she  hadf 
what  in  my  opinion  is  woman's  true  dower,  ^^  Virtue,  modesty,  and 
desires  restrained."  Her  baptismal  appellation  was  Caroline  :  her 
surname  I  need  not  disclose,  as  my  sole  desire  was  to  change 
it  for  my  own.  Would  you  believe  it  ?  I  actually  succeeded 
in  restraining  my  three4o-one  phiz  during  the  whole  of  my 
courtship.  Well,  my  love  affairs  prospered  so  well,  that  on  a 
Claude-like  summer's  eve,  wandering  with  my  love,  hand  clasped  in 
hand,  near 

'*  Where  the  ast)ens  quiver, 
Down  by  the  shining  river,*^ 

I  screwed  my  courage  to  the  sticking  point,  and  popped  the  ques- 
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tion.  After  the  nsual  declarations  of  never-fading  love,  unceasing 
affection,  &c.  &c*  on  mj  side,  the  adorable  angel,  her  cheek  suffiised 
with  bhisbes  even  deeper  than  the  scarlet  hues  of  the  glorious  setting 
son,  ventured  to  whisp^  an  approval  of  my  suit.  Oceans  of  words 
could  not  picture  the  bliss  which  I  enjoyed  at  that  moment !  In- 
deed, so  great  was  my  joy  that  I  ventured  to  attempt  an  afiable 
smile.  Oh !  fool,  idiot  that  I  was ;  my  ever-accursed  grin  sat  upon 
me,  immovable  as  the  old  man  of  the  hUls  on  the  back  of  Sindbad  the 
sailor.  My  blushing  Caroline,  in  absolute  terror  and  fright,  rushed 
from  my  warm  embrace,  and,  drawing  herself  to  her  frdl  height,  (five 
feet  one  and  a  quarter  inches,)  told  me,  with  indignation  flashing  in 
her  eyes,  that  she  could  not  think  of  having  anything  to  do  with  a 
man  who  could  thus  work  on  the  affections  of  a  young,  confiding, 
onsuspecting  girl,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  laughing  at  her.  In 
vain  I  protested,  swore,  and  prayed : — all  was  of  no  use ;  for  upon 
her  heels  she  turned,  and  taking  a  last  fond  look,  she  walked  away 
alone ! 

Reader,  I  beg,  nay,  I  entreat,  that  you  wiU  not  tiy  to  imagine  my 
feelings.  You  must  fall  far  short  oi  the  mark.  I  rushed  firimtic  to 
my  home ;  and  die  first  diing  I  recollect  distincdy  was,  my  abuse — 
poured  forth  in  measures  anything  but  soft  and  sweet—  of  my  odious 
phirality  of  visage.  Firstly,  I  abused  my  countenances  conjointly 
and  collectively ;  and,  secondly,  I  rated  them  severally  and  particu- 
larly. I  then  penned  and  <&patched  a  long  letter  to  my  adored 
one,  explaining,  in  an  ample  and  explicit  manner,  the  mysteries  of 
my  most  mystmoos  countenances.  Oh  !  what  agony  I  felt  during 
the  period  that  elapsed  before  an  answer  arrived;  seconds  seemed 
like  hours,  and  minutes  appeared  as  days.  Hark ! — a  ring  at  the 
bdl — a  letter  for  Mr.  Walter — ^but  from  whom?  not  from  the  dark 
one,  but  from  hex  brother,  inviting  me  to  a  slight  refreshment  of 
pistols  for  two  and  coffee  for  one. 

I  close  the  scene,  reader,  and  bring  you  to  my  present  time  of 
life,  lliere  is  scarcely  a  day  passes  in  which  some  friend  or  other  is 
not  insulted  by  my  disgusting  assemblage  of  faces.  And  what  makes 
the  mattCT  worse,  is  the  fact,  that  those  whom  I  most  esteem  and 
love  will  never  be  brought  to  believe  that  my  face  is  so  involuntarily 
mirthfid  and  melancholy. 

Have  I  not  related  enough,  then,  to  make  you  pity  my  fate  ?  My 
mind  is  gradually  settling  down  into  a  desponding  melancholy;  but, 
alas !  my  features  are  no  more  settled  than  at  first.  Your  heart, 
gentle  reader,  is  however  not  yet  hardened.  You  now  know,  you 
now  feel  for  me ;  and  I  shall  hive  one  satisfik^tion  still  remaining — 
your  sympathy. 
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Some  consider  ihe  Pb^s  Bas  h^h  Dutch  for  low  pay. 
We  advise  them  to  try.— Thwe  the  veiy  saine  water 
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Doth  repose  in  their  dvkes,  as  in  time  of  De  Ruy ter ; 

And  is  held  by  the  faculty  excellent  physic 

For  the  core  of  the  gout  or  consumption  or  phthisic. 

And  indeed,  Mynheer  Flam 
(So  renowned  in  8chiedam) 

Wrote  an  able  Essay  on  the  benefits  gained 

To  his  country  from  ditches  remaining  undrained ; 

And  the  point  on  the  which  he  most  specially  dwells. 

Is  th'  advantage  accruing  from  hcMribie  smells. 

Nor  think,  gentle  Reader,  we  purpose  to  CToan 

On  the  passage  from  Rotterdam  up  to  Cologne ; 

Nor  indeed  on  the  beauties  from  Coin  to  Mayence, 

Once  a  mine  of  rich  treasure  for  tales  of  romance. 
For  when  Jambs  has  been  there, 
With  the  idea  of  perfecting  a  patent  affair, 
'Tis  apparent  we  came  the  day  after  the  fair ; 
Also  chivalrous  ^  A,"  the  dissector  of  crime 
Into  ^  Parts,"  has  expended  both  labour  and  time 
On  this  ground,  with  no  doubt  an  intention  to  grind 
Something  up  for  the  use  or  abuse  of  mankind. 
Thus  the  kniffhts  of  old  time. 
So  well  fitted  for  rhyme. 
Have  been  sieged  by  these  ruthless  disciples  of  pen. 

And  hot-pressed  for  the  half-apcrown  children  of  men. 
Ay,  the  barons  and  counts. 

Who  existed  of  old  on  their  time-hunoured  mounts. 

Have  been  dragged  from  their  ancient  sepulchral  retreats 

To  slumber  in  dnr  metropolitan  sheets. 

But  no  matter — it  happens  we  can  well  dispense 

With  the  Rhine  and  its  legends — for  twenty  miles  thence 

On  the  Maine  we've  discovered  a  harrowing  story^ 

Whidi  we  hasten  to  lay,  gentle  reader,  before  ye. 

In  Frankfort  ono^  flourished  one  Moses  Mendoza, 
Who  obtained  a  subsistence  by  selling  old  clothes  there ; 
A  poor  little  man,  who  had  barely  a  rag 
To  his  person.    Hb  ware  being  all  in  his  ba^. 
But  few  words  will  suffice  to  describe  Mr.  Moses ; 
He  who's  ODce  seen  a  Jew  understands  what  the  nose  ifr— 
Vi2.-^the  point  making  courteous  advance  to  the  chin. 
In  his  eye  might  be  read  monosyllable — '  tin," 
Such  intense  speculation  existed  therein : 
Then  no  word  can  suffice  for  the  wonderful  beard. 
Which  reposed  on  his  breast  and  had  never  been  shear'd ; 
As  meandering  stream,  from  its  source  it  descended. 
And  at  the  Grand  Junction  of  Moses'  legs  ended. 
For  his  person  'twould  take  (and  *tis  tmUi  that  we  tell) 
Haifa  score  of  Punch  '^  Leeches"  to  draw  the  thing  welL 
With  a  rise  of  five  feet  and  two  inches  in  height, 
And  a  latitude  nearly  the  same  to  man's  sight, 
He  appeared  very  short,  arid,  moreover,  each  leg 
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Plourished  short,  like  a  peg 
^  Sticking  into  a  keg 
Of  good  spirits.     In  fact  it  seemed  no  pleasant  task 
For  the  twins  to  support  such  a  ponderous  cask. 

Madame  Fortune's  a  jilt — tho  the  wintery  blast 
Linger  long,  still  the  spring-time  will  blossom  at  ladt; 
And  the  truth  of  the  proverb  showed  Moses,  one  day. 
By  appearing  supreme  in  a  second-hand  chay. 

Oh  ye  gods  1  'twas  a  sight 
That  had  filled  the  old  Romans  with  honest  delight: — 

In  patrician-like  mode 

On  the  cushion  he  stood. 
Not  a  slave  eraced  his  car — ^'twas  a  triumph  of  '^  mind ; " 
He  had  heralds  before  him  and  heralds  behind. 
From  his  carriage  triumphant  Mendoza  ituew  bills, 

Not  of  ''  Holloway's  Pills," 
Or  of  "  Cod-Liver  Oil,"  or  *'  Decoction  of  Squills," 
For  such  {ihysic  was  then  altogether  unknown, 

Being  suited  alone 
For  a  civilized  people  and  age  like  our  own ; 
But  Mendoza  threw  papers  which  proved  precious  wares 
To  be  waiting  f  )r  orders  up  one  pair  of  stairs 
In  the  Hoch  Strasse ;  Locale  where  he  fitted  out  Earls, 
Princes,  Barons,  Poursnivants,  and  Squires,  and  Churls ; 
Rich  costumes  of  all  ages  Mendoza  did  keep, 
''  Den  de  whole  was  socheape — so  decidedly  cheaper" 
To  conclude,  for  our  hero  did  nothing  by  halves. 
He'd  a  poem  describing  ^*  Some  new  patent  calves. 
Or  supports  for  the  legs,"  which  he  meant  to  let  out 
Unto  such  as  were  (nature  denying)  without. 
A  short  sentence  of  import  concluded  the  sheet — 
''  Money  Lent," — and  the  world  was  at  Moses'  feet 
No  longer  was  ^'  Clo,"  the  detestable  cry — 

That  epoch  was  gone  by. 
Mendoza  stood  now,  not  the  outcast  oppressed. 

But  the  courted,  caressed : 
All  the  lords  and  the  ladies  that  formerly  sneered 
At  his  tatter'd  costume  and  extravagant  beard, 
Now  attempted  the  sweet,  the  mellifluous  smile, 
Tho'  they  inwardly  hated  the  cunning  old  file 

All  the  while. 


Every  day 
Held  Mendoza  a  tournament— H|uite  a  mel^e, 
For  so  many  did  enter  his  ''  Lists,"  and  they  say 
Not  a  few  he  unhorsed  in  the  desperate  fray : 
This  we  know,  that  they  styled  him  the  knight  of  '^  Quick  Pay. 
There  were  ladies,  moreover,  that  joined  his  levee, 

Some  to  beg,— some  to  borrow, 

But  all  full  of  sorrow : 
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Not  a  few  ¥nth  their  diamonds  t*  exchange  for  supply 

Of  gold  coin.— Then  Mendoza 

Wcmld  whisper,  sub  rosa, 
^  Ah,  yer  husbands  have  briUiaiits  enough  in  jer  Heye.^' 

But  to  demonstrate  fiiily  his  ways  and  the  means 
Introduce  we  a  youth  just  emerged  from  his  teens. 
The  youthful  Count  Diddledor^  lord  of  a  strong 
"  Lesigthy  line,  for  such  lines  are  par  excellence  long, 
At  the  time  of  our  tale  was  a  bright  shooting  star 

That  transfixed  each  mamma 
With  delight,  but  alarmed  each  judicious  papa ; 

For  altho*  by  the  rash 
It  was  held  that  the  Count  possessed  infinite  cash, 

Yet  the  deep-thinking  few 

(Amongst  whom  was  the  Jew) 
Thought  that  thunder  must  foUow  so  brilUsuit  a  flash. 
His  sire  had  long  since  departed  in  glory, 
Full  of  years, — and  of  debts,  we  may  add  to  the  story ; — 
And,  in  ftct,  when  young  Diddlestein  handled  the  reins. 
He  receired  litdeebe  thuihis  Other's  remaiiiB. 

Thus  by  poverty  press'd 

(Need  we  tell  ye  the  rest  ?) 
Did  our  hero  seek  out  our  firiend  Mr.  Moses, 

His  sole  wish  to  disclose  his 
Afiairs  to  that  excellent  person,  who  shed 
Bitter  tears  at  the  tender  recital ;  then  said, 
(Haying  clearly  observed  that  his  cUent  was  sharpset) 
**  Ah  1  the  monish  is  tight,  dere's  not  muche  in  de  market, 

''  But  to  sherve  a  good  man,  we 

''  Must  tickle  our  fancy: 
^*  Dere  is  von  master  Aaron  I  knows,  a  good  friend, 
''  Where  we'll  get  it— dat  is  if  he's  got  it  to  lend. 
**  Ah  !  five  hundreds — ma  foi !  tish  a  power  of  monish ; 
**  But  den  'tmust  be  done,  tho'  our  pockets  we  punish." 
Mr.  Aaron  was  sorry — of  course,  vary  sorry ; 
**  Had  they  axed  him  but  only  one  moment  before  he 
**  Had  lent  twice  de  sum ;"  but  he  added,  ^  why  not 
**  Go  and  ax  Mr.  Solomon."    Ofl>  like  a  shot 
From  a  shovel,,  departed  the  duo  red-hot. 
And  discovered  forthwith  that  the  latter  had  got 

**  A  most  excellent  broder 
Dat  'ould  do  vat  dey  vanted  vidout  any  pother." 

Mr.  Solomon's  broder  at  hearing  the  sum 
Was  struck  dumb ; 
And  indeed  so  confounded,  so  stunned  with  surprise, 
That  he  almost  rolled  over  the  balls  of  his  eyes. 

As  tho'  'twere  to  get  sight 
Of  his  brains,  and  observe  that  the  same  were  all  right. 
At  length  he  said,  **  Moshes,  f'll  do  vat  I  can — 
*'  Dat's  to  say,  vat  can  fairly  be  looked  for  in  man." 
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To  conclude.— It  was  fbniid  he  could  only  make  bold 

To  one  hundred  in  gold : 
*'  To  be  sure,  if  the  shentleman  did  not  mind  vine, 
^  He  could  show  him  some  samplese^ — fine,  very  fine : 
^'  In  goot  truth,  de  first  fruit  dat  was  got  from  de  Rhine." 

Then  he  whispered,  "  My  dear, 
^'  Just  one  word  in  your  ear ; 
*^  Mr.  Aaron  vill  buy,  if  ye  wishes  to  sell, 
*'  At  a  price  (take  my  word)  dat  '11  do  very  well." 
Thus  a  loan  was  concluded. — One-fifth  in  hard  cash, 
And  one  half  was  completed  in  hogsheads  of  trash, 
(The  which  Aaron  hereafter  discovered  so  nice, 
.  That  he  bought  up  the  whole  at  one-fourth  of  the  price). 
For  the  rest :   Mr.  Moses  Mendoza,  the  thrifty, 
Clapt  his  fist  on  the  bill,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

This  was  lesson  the  first— 
And  the  young  Count  of  Diddlestein  soon  was  immersed 
In  such  abstract  aflairs,  that  in  process  of  years 
He  amazingly  quickened  his  youthfiil  ideas. 

Years  lingered  on — Mendoza  knew 
Hb  debtor  was  not  worth  a  screw. 
So  touched  him  not ;  yet,  like  the  snake. 
Watched  his  sure  prey  beneath  the  brake. 
One  morning,  ere  the  sun  awoke, 
A  carriage  into  Frankfort  broke ; 
Its  owner  proved  a  brilliant  spark. 
Emitted  by  the  Grand  Monarque — 
Ambassador  direct  from  France, 
That  land  of  pleasure  and  romance. 
His  name  le  Vicomte  PhiUib^ — 
The  ladies  praised  his  handsome  leg ; 
Yet  some  maligners  dared  to  talk 
Of  fattening  certain  calves  with  cork. 

And  truth  to  say. 
Ere  many  days  had  passed  away, 
Le  Vicomte  sought  tne  Jewish  quarter ; 
Some  said  to  court  Mendoza's  daughter. 
While  others  winked  and  whisperea  ''  spout ;'' 
At  last  th'  accursed  truth  came  ou^ 
For  at  a  soiree  of  the  Diet, 
The  Vicomte's  calves  would  not  keep  quiet: 
E  'en  in  the  dance  the  stuffs  forsook 
Their  home,  and  'gainst  his  ancles  shook. 
Gray  writes  "  Where  Ignorance  is  bliss, 
Tis  folly  to  be  wise :"— so  'tis 
In  general  cases:— Phillibeg, 
'Tis  true,  felt  queer  about  the  leg. 
Yet  danced  away ;  but  when  'twas  ended. 
And  to  his  lady  ftiir  he  bend  did. 
Ye  gods  I — *twas  then  his  soul  did  see 
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The  horrible  catastrophe : 

Swift  as  the  lightning,  through  the  crowd, 

Which  rung  with  scorn  and  laughter  loud, 

— He  flash^ :  Down !  down  !  each  giddy  height 

He  plunged,  to  rain  the  air  of  ni^ht ; 

And  at  the  porcn,  (perhaps  lost  m  woe) 

Captured  another  wight's  chapeau. 
Next  day  Monsieur  le  Comte  dispatched  a  note, 
Which  bore  the  s^et  of  le  Grand  Monarque, 
Demanding  that  the  Diet  forthwith  yote 
Direct  expulsion  of  one  Frankfort  shark — 
To  wit — Mendoza — ^to  some  spot  remote ;  ^ 

As  on  that  villain  Oaul  had  set  her  mark. 
The  envelope  bore  these  weighty  words^  **  with  speed ;  '* 
Beneath,  ^*  France  writes  to  AJUemagne  perfide. 

The  nobles  read  the  epistle  and  looked  wise : 
Some  winked,  and  each  prepared  to  play  his  part. 
The  note  caused  rather  pleasure  than  surprise, 
So  deep  is  the  corruption  of  man's  heart ; 
For  all  to  Moses  were  attached  by  ties 
Of  eolden  tissue. — Diddlestein  ^w  smart, 
And  made  a  speech  exceeding  sharp  and  witty. 
Moving  that  Moses  be  expelkd  the  city. 

Three  days  they  gave : — ^poor  Moses  thought  it  odd 
To  be  expelled  by  men  to  whom  he  'd  lent 
Moche  monish,  yet  he  bowed  beneath  the  rod, 
Tho'  unpreparea  for  such  a  crave  event ; 
But  one  Groeswill,  of  Swindlestein  the  lord, 
like  Norfol^s  duke,  to  curry  favour  went, 
And  straight  expos'd  Count  Diddlestein's  devices. 
To  bring  about  this  great  Mendoza  crisis. 

Reader,  has't  seen  Macready  rage. 
In  Shylock,  on  old  Druids  stage — 
His  Mums  and  Has — his  fallen  diin. 
When  forfeiting  his  much-loved  tin  ? 
If  so, — -just  picture  Moses'  start — 
No  feigned  wrath,  no  stroke  of  art. 
But  nature's  self.    When  rage  had  spent 
Its  primal  force,  Mendoza  went 
To  awful  Mehlwage,  where  in  state 
The  ministers  of  justice  sate. 
And  prayed  for  speedy  justice  straight 
On  one  Count  Diddlestein  for  debt, 

g'on  million  shilver  florins  net) 
e  also  beeged  dispatch^  and  pleaded 
His  short  three  days: — ^the  plea  succeeded. 
Tipstaffi  were  duly  sent  to  aid 
In  capture  of  so  keen  a  blade ; 
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One  answered  to  the  name  of  Schmidty 
And  Bibo  bore  the  direful  writ. 

Ruddy  Sol  got  up  early  to  laueh  at  the  Jew, 
As  he  ambled  along  in  the  chill-giving  dew ; 
And  the  hills  and  tne  valleys  and  mountaiAs  on  high 
Caught  the  joke,  and  rejoiced  with  their  ancient  ally ; 
For  the  fox  of  a  Count,  haying  scented  the  hound. 
Had  made  off  in  due  time,  and  was  not  to  be  found : 
And  Mendoza  was  forced  for  the  first  time  astride 
Of  the  saddle  t'  adventure  a  thirty  miles'  ride. 

But  revenge  overmasters 

All  evils,  e'en  plasters — 
His  companions  (old  knights  of  the  stirrup)  went  not 
At  a  dastardly  walk,  but  continuous  trot, 
Till  an  ugly  cross-road  came  in  view,*  whereupon 
A  grand  council  was  held  to  decide — pro  and  con. 

Mr.  M«ses  made  fight 

For  the  road  on  the  right : 
He  had  been  there  before.     Mr.  Bibo  demurred : — 
His  opinion  was,  ''over  the  left."    Schmidt  concurred. 

These  disputes  soon  ran  high, 

Moses  hoped  he  mi^t  die 

If  his  judgment  were  wrong. 

Bibo  whistied  a  song. 
As  he  turned  his  nag's  head — preparation  to  quit 

With  friend  Schmidt 

And  the  writ. 
The  which  last  he  examined  to  see  that  'twas  right. 
Then  the  allies  trotted  off,  and  were  soon  out  of  sight. 
Mr.  Moses  felt  odd— ay,  remarkably  odd,    ^ 
As  he  thought  he  detected  a  palpable  nod 
'Twixt  the  two,  and  a  wink  of  the  eye,  which  expressed 

A  most  soul-stirring  jest, 

As  Sol  sank  in  the  west. 
Mr.  Moses,  who'd  travelled  post-haste,  came  in  sight 
Of  the  towers  of  ivy-clasped  Diddlestein  bright, 

In  the  last  setting  ray 
Of  the  sun,  which  but  gilded  its  buttresses  grey, 
To  recall  its  own  tip  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
By  instalments,  thought  Moses,  **  Ah,  dish  is  decay.'' 
Then  Mendoza  determined  to  wait  a  wee  bit 

For  friends  Bibo  and  Schmidt, 

Who  possessed  the  dear  writ; 
And  he  playfully  said  to  his  courser,  "  My  dear, 
**  Here  ve'll  rest,  for  our  friends  are  some  miles  in  de  rear." 
'Twas  an  even  e'en  Claude  had  delighted  to  paint, 
And  that  artist  poetical — Turner  the  quaint, 
(Whose  landscapes  in  buckets  of  colour  seem  dipped. 
And  whose  skies  look  like  "  Trifle  "  most  awfully  "  whipped  ") 

Had  he  look'd  but  upon't^ 
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Would  have  robbed  in  more  **  Red''  than  his  usual  wont. 

In  the  heavens  disported  an  ocean  of  gold ; 

And  the  silvery  Maine,  as  it  silently  rolPd, 

Seemed  to  feel  for  the  sky  a  decided  affection. 

For  it  borrowed  its  wealth,  well  secured  by  reflection. 

But  why  stop  we  to  dwell 

On  sky,  water,  or  dell  ?  ' 

Any  novel  of  James'  will  answer  as  well ; 
Tis  sufficient  that  Moses  Mendoza  lay  snug 
In  repose,  till  at  length  he  awoke  with  a  shrug. 
And  discovered  at  once  that  he  still  was  alone, — 
Which  surprise  he  expressed  in  an  audible  groan. 
As  he  thought  on  the  matter,  a  strange-locdung  wight, 
In  the  form  of  a  richly-caparisoned  knight, 
And  who  looked,  on  his  nag,  superhuman  in  height, 
Galloped  up  to  the  spot,  and  besought  him  to  say 
Where  the  castle  of  ivy-clad  Diddlestein  lay. 
Our  hero  laughed  loud  as  he  answered,  ^  I  go 
*^  De  same  road  for  a  purpose  you'll  presently  know ; 
'^  Only  vait  till  I'm  mounted,  aats  all ;"  and  with  roar 
He  got  on,  for  he  felt  most  decidedly  sore. 

As  they  journeyed  along, 
Mr.  Moses,  whose  love  for  a  bargain  was  strong. 

Eyed  the  armour  askance. 
And  determined  the  price  he  would  give  at  a  glance  \ 
Then  he  said,  '^  My  goot  friend,  it  is  funny  to  see, 
'^  In  these  times,  a  great  warrior  armed  Cap-^-pie ; 
''  I  vill  give  you  dree  florins  for  that  dere  cuirass, 
''  De  which  makes  ye  lObk  less  like  a  man  than  an  ass : 
"  It'll  make  von  dish-cover — no  more: — vat  you  say  ? 
"  Tifl  a  price  very  soot— most  extravagant  pay." 

The  knight  turned  hb  l^ad. 
And  right  scornfully  said, 
With  a  voice  so  deep. 

That  it  seemed  from  his  polished  cuirass  to  leap, 
*^  Shall  a  dog  of  a  Jew,  snail  a  cursed  monev-taker, 
"  Bandy  words  with  a  man  who's  surveyed  long — *  Acre  V 
**  Learn,  slave,  that  we  journey  from  holy  land, 
''  Where  the  Lion— the  first  of  his  valiant  band — 
*'  With  his  enemies'  carcasses  strews  the  strand, 
'^  Tis  to  plant  the  true  Cross  on  Salem's  towers." 
Quoth  Mioses,  ^*  A  capital  joke«  bv  de  powers ! 
^*  It  seems  dat  de  glonr  is  somewhat  stale, 
**  Since  so  puissant  a  knight  as  yourself  turns  tail. 
^*  But  suppose  dat  we  mend  our  pace, — 'tish  cold ; 
^  You  must  feel  precious  chill  in  dat  iron  mould." 
'^  Out,  son  of  a  heathen,"  the  warrior  cried, 
"  Tis  so  horribly  hot — we  can  barely  ride  :" 
And  his  grate  he  unfastened,  as  though  to  get  air, 
When,  ye  gods  !  there  was  nothing  but  emptiness  there, 
Through  the  joints  of  the  plating  the  moonlight  streamed, 
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And  on  Moses,  by  way  of  oondusiony  gleamed. 
That  worthy  aefaast,  gave  his  yeteran  luck 

Such  a  desperate  whack. 
That  the  beast  started  fbrwardi  as  tho'  on  its  back 
Were  the  De'il — perhaps  the  ghost  of  the  knight  on  his  track — 

Lent  him  Peffasas'  wings. 

Or  (it  may  be)  the  stings 
Of  the  warrio/s  mace, 

Playing  off  on  his  carcase,  that  quickened  hiB  pace. 
To  conclude,  Castle  Diddlestein  welcomed  at  last, 
Both  the  knight  and  the  Jew,  with  a  sonorous  blast 
Poor  Mendoza,  in  spite  of  fatigue,  gave  a  shout, 
The  which  brought  all  the  warders  and  heralds  about ; 
Down  descended  the  heavy  drawbridge  with  a  rattle, 
And  the  Jew  clattered  over  the  moat  with  his  cattle, 

^  Ab  the  danger  was  o'er; 
For  what  ghost  ever  cross  d  over  water  before  ? 

He  adventured  to  look, 

(Ah !  'twas  no  running  brook,) 
For,  ye  gods !  the  cursed  ^*  Trunk,*'  notwithstanding  the  water. 
Thundered  after  the  Jew  on  his  high-mettled  courser. 

Quoth  the  knight  of  the  cross. 

As  he  sprung  m>m  his  horse, 

<<  Oh  base  dc^  o{  a  Jew 

''  Must  we  ride  afl;^  you 

*'Till  all's  blue? 
**  By  the  shades  of  the  dead  !— but  we  bear  ye  no  ill : 
'^  Let  it  pass — we'll  consider  the  night^r  woi  chill — 
**  Very  raw ;  but  dispatch, — for  this  even  the  lord 
^*  Of  the  manor  drinks  deep  at  the  head  of  his  board : — 
*'  'Tis  a  banquet  in  honour  of  victory  won 

''  By  his  dearly-loved  son ; 

''  At  the  which  we  must  sit, 

"  Till  we've  notice  to  quit, 

«  From  the  cock  of  the '  pit' " 

But  the  Jew  was  not  flattered. 

His  very  teeth  chattered. 
As  he  looked  on  the  aged  domestics,  who  stood 

Bolt  upright  in  their  places. 
And  without  sisn  of  olood  in  their  uly-white  faces ; 
In  good  sooth  tney  appeared  like  a  legion  of  souls. 
That  had,  centuries  back,  been  hauled  over  the  coals. 
The  intendant,  who  styled  himself  page,  ^  my  lud's  page,*' 
Bowed  his  h^ — not  in  sign  of  respect,  but  with  age. 
'Neath  the  mouldering  banners  that  waved  in  the  ball, 
Sat  a  series  of  figures  enough  to  appal 
E'en  the  brave.    Some  were  short,  some  decidedly  tall. 
And  the  picture  of  each  was  behind  on  the  wall  ;^- 
That's  to  say,  what  remained. 
And  which  **  Time  "  had  disdained ; 
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For  this  Vandal  in  arts 

Had  porloined  and  digested  their  principal  parts ; 

Like  a  wasp  that  disports  in  a  vinery  fair. 

He  had  spoilt  the  whole  lot  by  a  bite  here  and  there* 

Some  score  of  gaUants  round  the  table  sat, 

Stiff  and  erect  as  pokers — every  eye 

Lacked  lustre; — ^much  they  emulated  that — 

Stem  mock  expression  of  November  Guy — 

That  sits  supine  and  vacancy  looks  at. 

Well  polished  tongs,  methitdu,  mi^ht  fairly  vie 

With  their  mailed  Ws; — in  straightened  circumstance 

Appeared  each  member  of  this  queer  romance. 

Inlaid  with  coppery  silver,  eke  with  gold. 
Their  many-&shioned  armours  gaily  shone ; 
Save  and  except  a  mass  of  iron-mould. 
Would  now  and  then  report  of  days  by-gone. 
One  party-coloured  dress  most  phunly  told 
Consumption's  ravage — faded  and  forlorn : 
Yet  each  assumed  an  air  of  vast  pretension, 
And  substantive  appeared,  tbo'  past  declension. 


At  the  head  of  the  table  a  veteran  sat, 

Who,  in  lieu  of  a  hat. 
Wore  a  steel-grated  piece  with  the  top  of  it  flat : 
A  complete  scaly  suit,  from  the  throat  to  the  knee, 
Lockea  him  in,  but  his  face  he  allowed  you  to  see. 
'Twas  tlie  colour  of  wax,  and  a  casual  streak 
Of  carmine  here  and  there  much  enlivened  the  cheek. 
He  discussed  some  raw  flesh  without  aid  of  a  dish. 
And  appeared  in  his  scales  a  decided  odd  fish. 
On  his  right  shone  a  bundle  of  mail,  and  a  cowl 
Of  bar^iron,  whence  glistened  large  eyes  like  an  owl. 
On  his  lefl  a  strange  harlequin  flourished,  in  clothes 
Of  the  hues  of  the  rainbow — ^fuU  tight  was  his  hose; 
And  his  knees  (by  gold  strings)  seemed  attached  to  his  toes. 
Then  Mendoza's  companion  appeared  in  the  throng. 
Perhaps  the  night  air  had  rendered  his  appetite  strong. 
For  he  thrust  such  a  series  of  viands  within 
The  skull-cap,  that  it  looked  much  like  packing  a  tin. 
Here  a  monk  counted  beads ;  there  a  statesman  debated ; 
Next  a  knight,  some  great  feat  of  the  mel^e  related. 
There  a  courtier  rejoiced  in  a  doublet  of  yellow ; 
And  a  cap  with  red  tassels, — a  gay-lookmg  fellow  ; 
But  his  grace  (as  you'll  find)  was  decidedlv  mellow. 
Such  a  scene  was  enough  to  fill  Moses  with  gloom ; 
But,  to  add  to  his  terrors,  around  the  vast  room 
Did  repose  seeming  effi^es — ^fast  on  the  floor : 
Tho'  their  armour  was  old-*'twas  a  true  modem  snore. 
VOL.  I. — NO.  II.  ^ 
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At  the  entree  of  Moses,  the  oonrtierin  yellow 

Was  condemning  one  knight  as  a  poor  stupid  fellow ; 

Inasmuch  as  said  knight 
Neither  knew  how  to  spells  or  to  read  or  to  write; 

Breaking  heads,  he  contended, 
Was  the  whole  of  said  warrior^s  worth ;  and  he  ended 

By  declaring  each  skull 

Was  now  iUrnished  brimiull ; 
He  himself  could  ^'  two  6tc<lablb8  hanaos,"  tbo'  dull ; 
On  the  which  his  antagonist  seised  a  huge  sword. 
To  observe  what  the  oourtier^s  head  could  afford; 
But  our  old  scaly  friend  at  the  head  of  the  board 

Put  a  stop  to  the  fray, 

By  commanding  a  tray 
Of  rich  wines  to  poor  Moses*    He  begsred  him  to  drink,  * 
And  the  latter  acceded,  tho'  ready  to  sii^ 
Under  terror.     His  host  then  observed  that  the  wine 

Was  prodigiously  fine. 

Of  one  thousand  and  nine ; 
The  first  vintage,  in  truth,  of  Johannisberg  pluck ; 
But  poor  Moses's  stomach  rejected  the  mucK, 
Then  the  converse  proceeded :  some  talked  of  the  sale 
Of  indulgence  as  dear — Money  down  on  the  nail ; 
And  an  aged  knight  bragged  of  a  tilt  with  king  Francis, 
Which  had  shivered  their  casques  and  the  toughest  of  lances. 
At  length  a  toast-master,  whose  name  was  OTool, 
And  who,  time  out  of  mind,  had  play'd  part  of  **  Tom  Fool ;" 

One  that  made  awful  laches. 
For  he  never  was  known  to  (ex) aspirate  h's, 
Thundered,  *^  Silence,  I  pray,  for  'is  'Ighness's  toast — 
'Igh  and  mighty  Count  Diddlestein,  loi^  of  the  roast. 
Drinks  to  Moses  the  Jew ;"  on  the  which  the  whole  lot 
Gave  a  grunt  of  defiance,  «ltho'  they  spoke  not. 

Then  mine  host  said  ''  Ahem, 
**  Moses !  Moses ! !  the  name  somewhat  rouses  our  phlegm, 
''  An  we  err  not,  we  once  broke  a  blade  on  the  head 
''  Of  a  Moses  Mendosa,  when  plundering  the  dead : — 

''  'Twas  a  doff  of  a  Jew/' 
As  he  spoke,  all  the  heads  of  the  terrible  crew 
Turned,  as  'twere,  on  a  pivot  or  patented  screw  ; 
And  as  each  raised  bis  arm  and  nis  lengthy  sword  drew, 
Each  emitted  a  <<  Ha,"  and  a  ''  Sirrah,  was't  you?  " 
Mr.  Moses  made  oath  that  '^  He  niver  did  know 
^*  Sich  a  knave:"  on  the  which,  an  unanimous  '^  Oh  1'* 
Echoed  round  the  vast  hall,  and  some  muttered,  ^*  Just  so." 
Then  a  ninth  Count  of  Diddlestein  told  firom  his  chair, 
A  transaction  in  bills  in  the  which  he  'd  a  sbaie ; 
And  wherein  some  such  Moses  plinred  priooipal  fiddle— 
'Twas  a  case  like  the  first,  as  it  ended  in  ''  Diddle." 
Mr.  Moses  swore  roundly  '^  He  niver  ad  sold 
*'  E'n  an  hinfant     He'd  no  predilection  for  gold. 
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**  Not  at  all.    If  hisfaanoestora  fingered  the  tin, 
**  Twas  a  pity.    Vat  den,  it  vas  noting  to  him." 
Roaied  the  knight  of  the  scales,  *^  Have  a  care,  Sirrah  Moees; 
^  Thy  defence,  thongh  'tis  shrewd,  vevy  clearly  discloses 
**  What  a  pack  of  sharp  knates  yon  do  ancestors  call." 
Returned  Moses,  **  *Tish  true,  oh  the  Deil  take  em  all." 
Peels  of  laughter  succeeded,  and  all  had  gone  right 
Had  not  one  hole-and-corner  detestable  wieht 
Hade  konentings  most  h>ud  for  a  much-beloved  son, 
Who'd  been  dieated,  cleared  out,  and  most  thoroughly  done, 
By  a  leech-sucking  Jew;  and  his  story  he  ended 
By  denouncing  our  ho^,  the  same  that  attended 

Their  board : — 

Every  sword 
From  its  Is  abbard  leapt  ferth,  likea  flash,  and  descended. 

E'en  the  effigies  rose 

From  their  peaeefiil  repose . 
In  the  dust  at  this  dreadAil  recital  of  woes. 
In  despair,  Mr.  Moses  cdled,  **  Hexcellent  friends, 
**  I  never  vaats  money  returned  vat  I  lends ; 

*^  Let  de  Count  ke^  de  cash, 
^  And  I  artily  vishes  him  joy  of  de  trash." 

^  Saystthouso,"  quoth  the  Lord 

At  the  head  of  the  board. 
What  I  my  son  of  the  yellow  plush,  draw  us  a  deed 
Of  release?"    It  was  donewith  miraculous  speed ; 
And  the  Jew  signed  at  once — for  he  thought  to  himself, 
'^  Let  de  dead  tScededeed,  so  diey  getnot  de  pel£" 
After  which  two  gaunt  knights  that  could  each  write  his  name, 
Rattled  up  to  the  table  and  witnessed  the  same. 
Then  *^  To  rest,''  was  the  cry,  and  poor  Moses  was  led 
Like  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter-house  rather  than  bed ; 
The  apartment  assiened,  whidi  was  gloomy  and  vast. 
In  its  furniture  spoke  of  an  epoch  long  pa^fc. 
And  of  course  ancient  tapestry  waved  in  the  blast; 

The  which  plamly  dedared 

That  the  bed  was  well  aired. 

In  an  dd-ftduoned  ^te 
A  few  sparks  clung  to  liil^  tho'  resigned  to  their  fate. 
Whimpered  Moses,  ^  Ere  m<nrn  I  shall  here  lie  in  state." 

Then  he  pushed  to  the  door 
All  the  chairs  and  the  bed,  and  sat  down  on  the  floor, 
To  bewail  his  hard  lot — widi  his  hands  in  bis  pockets, 
And  anon  dropped  his  evelids  supine  in  their  sockets. 
Tes,  Mendoza  reposed,  but  how  long  is  unknown  ; 
Tis  enough  that  the  worthy  was  roused  bya  groan 

That  had  startled  a  stone: 
Twas  the  second  Count  Diddlestein  come  for  a  **  Loan." 

Tho'  Mendoza  was  brave, 

An  appeal  from  the  grave 

X  2 
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Wu  too  much  fyr  bk  nerree ;— and  for  cash,  ready  cash  !- 
In  a  thought  be  went  smaeb 
Tbro'  the  window — the  door 

Being  stopped  hy  himself  as  we've  mentioned  before. 

"  Thirty  !  fifty  per  cent  or  whaterer  ye  hke," 

Was  the  last  Moses  heard  as  he  plunged  in  the  dyke. 
Our  tale  is  told — but  ne'ertbeTesB, 
The  charmf  of  sequel  all  confess ; 
Mendoza  giuned  th'  opposing  shore. 
And  viewed  his  native  town  once  more. 
Indeed,  some  authors  quote  "appeal," 
That  Kfoses  lodged  against  the  De'il, 
Or  Count ;  and  fnrtber,  how  the  court 
Received  this  laughable  report. 
We  doubt  it,  for  his  day  oi  grace 
Was  come — enough  to  stop  the  case. 
Count  Didilleslein  seemed  grisTOiu  sad 
To  )o«e  the  eldest  friend  be  aad : 
And  much  he  dwelt  on  du^ — bard; 
True— Conscience  was  some  small  reward ; 
And  then— the  deed  he  always  showed, 
To  prove  he'd  paid  him  all  he  owed : 
On  which  long  document  was  writ. 
As  witnesses, — Bibo  and  SchmidL 
These  two  last  worthies  lived  to  see 
A  wonderful  prosperity, 
And  when  Death  came — a  coat  of  mail 
Each  willed  away.     So  ends  my  tale. 
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"hero  wokship." 


Nothing  appears  to  be  more  worthy  of  note  amidst  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  present  age  of  wonders,  than  the  novelty  of  the  ques- 
tions towards  which  mankind  affirmatively  directs  its  speculations, 
and  of  the  principles  on  which  such  speculations  are  based. 

Each  succeeding  age  has  hitherto  abounded  with  numberless 
instances  of  men  who  have  become  public  benefactors,  by  bringing 
their  individual  experiences,  whether  in  thought  or  action,  to  bear, 
by  way  of  elucidation,  upon  ancient  and  admitted  axioms ;  and 
doubtless,  there  are  few  axioms  of  such  universal  consent  among 
men,  as  not  to  be  thus  susceptible  of  modification ;  nor  will  the  com- 
mentary ever  be  firee  firom  a  tendency  to  supersede  the  text-book. 

In  the  present  age,  however,  the  tendency  to  claim  the  prero- 
gative of  private  judgment,  and  to  admit  its  indefeasibility,  is  cha- 
racteristic even  of  some  who  might  be  loath  to  allow,  categorically, 
its  existence  within  themselves.  Freedom  of  thought  is  imbibed 
from  the  very  atmosphere  which  men  at  present  breathe ;  nor  can 
any  veneration  for  the  truly  great,  any  disposition  to  amplify  and 
to  believe  in  the  reality  of  their  merits,  nor  even  the  boldest,  the 
most  unbelieved  exertion  of  the  morality  of  faith,  prevent  men  firom 
exercising  it. 

The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  must  probably  be  sought  for  in  the 
age  itself,  the  great  works  which  it  has  perfonned,  the  discoveries 
which  it  has  achieved.  Notwithstanding  the  confusion  engendered 
by  the  occasional  bursts  of  scepticism,  the  true  lights  which  have 
been  so  widely  diffused  have  permitted  us  more  justly  to  discriminate 
between  essentials  and  non-essentials ;  have  taught  us  where  lies  the 
distant  ore  as  yet  unsearched  for,  or  if  searched  for,  with  want  of  suc- 
cess, in  consequence  of  ignorance  of  the  place  where  it  lay,  and  the 
instruments  by  which  it  is  to  be  attained. 

Mr.  Carlyle  invites  us  to  the  consideration  of  great  men ;  a 
noble  subject.  If,  as  St  Chrysostom  says,  "  the  true  Shechi- 
nah  is  man,"  how  noble  the  spectacle  of  the  great  man !  Our  au- 
thor, however,  considers  that  the  history  of  the  world  is  that  of  its 
heroes  developed.  This  mode  of  considering  heroes  seems  to  lose 
sight  of  the  claim  which  ordinary  men,  the  immense  majority  of 
human  beings,  have  upon  our  attention.  They  are,  at  least,  the 
mass  to  which  this  living  heroic  fire  is  to  penetrate,  and  which 
makes  that  splendour  greater  by  the  comparison.  And  here,  in- 
deed, lies  an  error  which  will  be  found  by  an  attentive  reader  to 
nm  through  the  whole  of  the  "  Hero  Worship ;"  an  independent 
^d,  as  it  were,  self-existent  splendour  with  which  heroes  are 
supposed  to  be  enriched ;  the  halo  of  glory  with  which  they  are 
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surrounded,  obstructing  as  it  does,  our  appreciation  of  the  proper 
and  peculiar  Ught  which  each  possesses. 

Mr.  Carlyle  has  been  guilty  of  no  little  boldness  in  opening  his 
treatise  with  the  consideration  of  '^  the  Hero  as  Divinitj.**  There 
exists  no  common  standard  by  which  to  measure  the  worship  due  to 
Divinity,  and  veneration  oflfered  to  man.  Perchance,  however,  the 
full  refinement  of  distinctions  of  any  worship  can  only  be  felt  by  an 
age,  like  the  present,  of  great  intellectual  development  There  ikiay 
be  some  doubt,  indeed,  on  the  question  of  the  exact  position  of  Odin, 
the  example  of '^  the  Hero  as  Divinity,^  in  the  regards  of  the  Scan- 
dinavians. If,  however,  as  was  probably  the  true  state  of  the  case, 
it  was  something  akin  to  that  in  which  the  Greeks  regarded  d>eir 
sainted  heroes  and  demi-gods,  the  worship  of  Odin  is  notillustntive 
of  the  theory  of  ^  the  Hero  as  Divinity .'^  However  barren  of  any 
real  and  practical  benefit,  questions  concerning  the  attributes  of  the 
Deity,  based  on  the  hypothesis  of  an  ^existence''  incornmensniatey 
have'  been  in  vogue  firom  the  days  of  Scotus  to  the  present.  Tlie 
danger  is  thus  apparent  of  makmg  use  of  terms  which  have  a  dif- 
ferent meaning  when  used  in  the  abstract  and  when  in  the  concrete. 
Odin  was  probably  a  ^'  light^'  in  his  generation,  and  his  worshippers 
had  probably  very  various,  though  possibly  very  simple,  notions  m 
respect  to  him ;  but  no  comparison  can  be  safely  drawn  between  our 
relations  to  human  nature,  and  to  a  Deity  which  is  derived  finom  a 
consideration  of  ill-defined  boundaries  below  the  heroes  and  the 
gods  of  barbarous  nations. 

^Nature,''  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  'Ms  still  divine,  the  revelation  of  the 
workings  of  Grod ;  the  hero  is  still  worshipable :  this,  tmder  poor, 
cramped,  incipient  forms,  is  what  all  Pagan  religions  have  struggled, 
as  they  could,  to  set  forth.  I  think  Scandinavian  Paganism,  to  us 
here,  is  more  interesting  than  any  other." — (p.  24.) 

In  their  impersonation  of  the  powers  of  nature,  the  Scandinavians 
seem  to  have  divided  them  into  two  classes,  ''the  JotunSy  giants  of 
a  demonic  character,  and  the  fiiendly  powers  or  gods ;  such  as 
Balder,  the  god  of  summer-heat,  the  sun.  The  gods  dwelt  above  in 
Asgard,  the  Garden  of  Asen  or  Divinities ;  Jotunheim  is  the  home 
of  the  Jotuns.'* 

The  most  extraordinary  god  of  Scandinavia  was,  however,  the 
god  "  Wtinsch  or  Wish.'*  "  Is  not  this,"  says  Mr.  Caiiyle, "  the 
sincerest  and  yet  rudest  voice  of  the  spirit  of  man?  "-^(p.  28«)  Our 
author  says  well,  that  it  is  the  rudest.  At  a  very  early  stage  of  the 
civilization  of  a  nation,  the  power  of  fiilfilling  those  wishes  which 
have  no  reference  to  our  deserts,  is  ascribed  to  the  £Bt6ries;  so 
readily  does  the  mind  apprehend  a  system  of  mora/  government,  as 
to  be  almost  incapable  of  disuniting  the  idea  of  benefit  derived 
from  the  gods,  from  that  of  a  reward.  This  god  "  Wttnsch,^  it  may 
be  added,  may  still  be  recognized  in  the  clearness,  die  fixity  of 
object,  which  marks  the  character  of  the  Scandinavian  and  Teutonic 
minds.    The  power  of  toishing  it  heartily  is  a  condition  precedent 
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to  ihe  acUevement  of  ally  great  object;  and  it  is  the  prevalence  of 
this  power  of  Wish  to  which  the  preponderance  of  these  races  is 
mainly  owing.  And  who  (we  may  add)  can  £bu1  to  recognize  the 
existence  of  this  god  among  us  stUl,  in  the  clearness,  the  fixity  of 
object — of  wishing  which  marks  the  character  of  all  the  Scandi- 
navian and  Teutonic  tribes  ? 

Our  author  observes  '^  a  broad  simplicity,  rusticity,  so  very 
different  firom  tloie  light  gracefulness  of  the  old  Greek  Paganism, 
in  this  Scainiinavian  system;"  but  has  refrained  from  pursuing 
the  causes  of  this  variety.  Doubdess,  ^'  it  is  strange,  after  our 
beaulifiil  ApoUo  statues  and  clear  smiling  mythuses,  to  come 
down,  upcm  the  Norse  gods  ^brewing  ale'  to  hold  their  feast  with 
Aepr.*^  Varieties  of  character,  so  far  as  they  are  susceptible 
of  ducidatioB^  are  often  explainable  by  differences  of  external 
drmmmanres.  The  Ghreeks,  living  in  a  laud  of  milk  and  honey, 
did  not/eei  that  dependence  on  the  outward  elements,  which,  by 
the  difficulties  ol  (Staining  subsistence  and  even  supporting  ex- 
isteiM^e,  was  brought  sensibly  home  to  their  more  northern  breUiren. 
Such  ^  a  btice*tO'&ce  and  heart-to-heart  inspection  "  of  things  was 
never  exercised  for  the  purposes  of  ifteir  faith  by  the  early  in- 
hid)itants  of  the  Peloponnesus.  If  the  Greeks  did  not  worship  an 
aUegory, — a  worship  of  which  Mr.  Carlyle,  indeed,  strongly  contro- 
verts the  possibility, — phantasy,  ivy-like,  however,  soon  crept  round 
the  inllars  of  their  £uth ;  and  though  phantasy  was  not  expelled 
from  Scandinavian  halls,  it  was  regarded,  when  introduced,  as  a 
verv  part  and  parcel  of  the  reality,  and  was  taken  to  their  very  homes 
aaa  worshipped  as  such.  (See  p.  57.)  Tn  both  cases,  indeed,  the 
maturity  of  uie  plant  has  borne  testimony  to  the  circumstances  of  its 
origin,  and  the  civilization  of  ancient  Greece  was  but  a  flickering 
flame  as  compared  with  the  sun-like  brilliancy  of  our  own. 

Our  author  considers  Odin  ^^  as  a  teacher,  and  hero  of  immea- 
surable worth,  as  the  origin  of  Norse  mythology,  and  as  having 
solved  for  the  rude  Norse  heart  the  enigma  of  the  universe.'' 
Whatever  the  justice  of  this  circlet  of  praises,  if  Odin  tffaa  the 
inventov  of  ^^  Bunes^''  the  Scandinavian  alphabet,  if  he  gave  his 
nation  an  articulate  voice,  he  is  entitled  to  our  admiration,  on 
grounds  more  tangible  than  either  his  possible  smeiiiuman  merit, 
or  possible  superhuman  worship.  If  he  perfohned  the  wonders  of 
a  Caxton  or  a  Watt,  let  him  receive  a  Caxton's  or  a  Watt's  reward. 
Our  author  should  remember  that,  as  the  union  of  all  colours  pro- 
duces a  simple  white,  indiscriminate  praise  is  simply  negative  in 
its  result,  and  leaves  no  distinct  impression  upon  the  mind. 

In  the  belief  of  the  Hall  of  Odin  and  the  Valkyrs  (the  Choosers 
of  the  slain)  our  author  considers  the  main  practical  Scandinavian 
belief  to  have  oonsasted.  This  error  of  an  inflexible  destiny  is  one, 
we  may  obsejrve,  which  seems  peculiarly  attractive  to  strong  minds. 
h  HAS  been  that  of  Napoleon  iu  our  own  day ;  it  was  that  of 
Mahomet,  and  the  Scandinavians.     Those  whose  characters  lead 
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them  to  ferm  michangeable  lesolmioiis,  by  the  assistance  of  the 
idea  of  a  fixed  destiny,  will  often  endeaTonr  to  justify  snch  reso* 
lations  to  themselres.  Ncn*  could  there  have  be^i  any  difficulty 
in  the  apprehension  of  this  theory  by  Norsemen  living  in  constaant 
peril  of  their  lives,  and  almost  as  it  were  in  spite  of  nature. 

Our  author  indignantly  contrasts  the  use  made  by  barbarians  of 
the  phenomena  of  nature  as  objects  of  worship,  in  comparison  with 
the  scepticism  which  he  considers  to  have  be^  oigendered  by  the 
analysis  of  those  phenomena  in  the  present.  Doubtless,  it  is 
hard  for  the  mind  to  be  employed  in  two  operations  at  once.  And 
hence  vulgar  minds  have  a  tendency  to  fall  into  the  error,  that 
what  they  dissect  and  anatomize  may  not  admit  of  this  double 
regard.  The  true  philosopher,  however,  may  contemplate  with  as 
much  awe  the  elements  which  he  can  bottle  up  at  pleasure,  as 
the  Scandinavian  can  be  conscious  of  towards  it,  when  he  sees  it 
in  the  lightning  and  the  storm.  In  the  one  case  such  an  awe  is  a 
rational  conclusion^  hi  the  otl^r  z.  feeling ;  in  the  one  case,  a  part 
of  a  religion,  in  the  other  its  only  fact  and  foundation.  But  true 
philosophy  is  not,  however,  omnipresent  or  omnipotent.  When  the 
moral  tendency  of  an  age  is,  as  it  were,  effiete,  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
turn to  principles,  in  order  to  see  where  we  stand.  The  inductions 
of  philosophy  have  for  ages  been  mingled  with  worldly  contami- 
nations. In  such  a  case  it  is  beneficial  to  inquire,  what  would  be 
the  sentiments  of  a  man,  even  of  our  own  day,  if  placed  sud- 
denly in  a  state  of  primaeval  simpUcity,  what  are  those  of  barbarians  ? 
From  them  we  may  learn  better,  perhaps,  than  fi*om  any  philosophy 
what  are  the  moral  and  practical  reflections  which  the  phenomena 
of  nature  should  convey. 

What  shall  be  said  of  Mahomet  '^  the  hero  as  prc^het  ?  ^  Our 
author  regards  him  as  the  destroyer  of  idolatry,  and  the  restorer  of 
a  simple  faith.  The  hero  will  ever  love  the  reality,  and  be  averse 
to  the  false  show  of  things.  Mahomet  was  cleariy  a  moral  bene* 
&ctor  in  recalling  the  wanderer  of  the  desert  firom  stocks  and  stones, 
and  imposing  some  undoubted  authority  in  religious  matters,  giving 
thus,  as  he  £d,  to  the  reUgion  of  the  Arab  a  definite  shape,  and 
making  it,  as  it  were,  ready  for  use.  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  dejncting 
Mahomet  as  a  hero,  admits  a  difficulty  in  the  sensudity  of  the  Maho- 
metan paradise,  and  dares  not  discuss  it.  If  defensible  at  all,  it  is 
only  so  on  the  grmmd,  that  it  was  necessary  to  impress  upon  the 
Arab  a  distinct  belief  in  a  future  state,  and  that  nothing  could 
so  conciUate  his  mind  to  the  conception  of  it  as  the  hope  that  he 
should  not  be  deprived  in  heaven  of  the  enjoyments  of  earth.  An 
important  mental  principle  is,  however,  overlooked  where  prospective 
sensuality  is  held  out  as  a  reward  of  a  life  of  virtue.  Mankind  will 
ever  accommodate  itself  to  the  spirit  of  its  religion ;  and  implied 
obligations  are  often  more  potent  than  expressed  ones. 

The  beneficial  mialities  of  Mohammedanism  must  have  a  ten- 
dency to  raise  our  idea  of  the  honesty  of  the  prophet,  but  we  can- 
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not  hold,  with  Mr.  Caiiyle,  that  energy,  genius,  and  success  are  a 
necessary  mark  of  sincerity  and  honesty.  Can  the  keenness  of  the 
edge  of  the  intellectual  faculties  prove  the  disinterestedness  of  the 
heart  ?  Among  the  many  claims  which  heroes  have  to  our  vene- 
ration, this  ^  sincerity^'  which  is  incidental  to  them  is,  in  our 
author's  opinion,  one  of  the  strongest.  Clearly  if  we  are  to  regard 
sincerity  and  morality  as  necessarily  incidentsd  to  an  individual,  in 
proportion  to  his  existing  in tellectusd  and  physical  endowments,  we 
have  so  far  erected  an  imaginative  being  whom  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  worshipping. 

Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  of  a  nation  of  advanced  civi- 
lisation. In  whatever  degree  practised  the  theory  of  morality, 
sincerity  is  pretty  plainly  delineated.  Even  in  Athens,  the  sincerity 
of  Themistocles  was  celebrated,  not  because  he  was  the  victor  of 
Salamis,  but  for  his  real  disinterestedness.  In  fact,  our  author 
never  seems  to  have  truly  recognized,  in  his  well-marked  outUnes>> 
in  his  perfectly  developed  proportions,  the  existence  of  a  clever 
rogue ;  much  less  that  true  genius  can  even  exist  with  dishonesty. 
This  presumption  of  purity  which  Mr.  Carlyle  raises  for  his  heroes, 
is,  in  one  instance  indeed,  in  that  of  Napoleon,  rebutted  by 
evidence  clear  as  the  sun  in  heaven ;  and  here  our  author  endea- 
vours to  find  some  dilapidation — ^some  fissure  in  the  mental  edifice 
of  this  wonderful  man. 

The  confiision  which  exists  in  our  author^s  intellectual  specu- 
lations will  be  more  apparent  when  we  consider  his  favourite 
paradox  in  respect  to  the  capacity  of  the  human  intellect.  Accord* 
mg  to  his  theory,  a  man  of  real  genius  may  be  great  on  any  subject 
he  chooses  to  set  his  hand  to.  The  immediate  inference  of  this 
fidlacy  is,  to  request  a  philosopher  to  write  a  sonnet,  or  a  poet  to 
write  an  essay  on  the  ndnd.  Goldsmith,  when  he  answered  to  a 
fiiend,  who  asked  him  whether  he  could  play  on  the  violin — ^^  That 
he  did  not  know,  because  he  had  never  tried,"  affords  a  practical 
instance  of  the  error, — an  error  which  must  ever  prevail  in  some 
measure  till  the  mind  has  been  anatomized  (pacey  Mr.  Carlyle)  to 
an  extent  which  even  Scotch  philosophy  never  dreamed  of.  But 
does  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  aright  the  boundaries  of  some 
particular  portion  of  our  estate  preclude  the  necessity  of  deter- 
mining any  boundaries  whatever  ?  There  is  an  intimate  connexion 
between  the  human  fiu;ulties :  like  the  tall  monarchs  of  the  wood, 
they  flourish  in  a  social  proximity,  affording  protection  to  each 
other,  fi'om  the  chill  of  ignorance,  and  the  blast  of  opposing  in- 
flaences. 

Doubtless,  the  greatest  men  have  often  exhibited  the  perfection 
of  contrasted  and  even  rival  talents.  What  the  most  superficial 
reader  of  Plato  but  has  admired  the  graces  of  that  style,  ^*  in  many 
a  maze  of  sweetness  long  drawn  out  ;^  or  the  rich  poetry  of  the 
strain  of  Bacon,  while  he  withdraws  the  veil  which  conceals  nature. 

Mr.  Carlyle  considers  a  prophet  to  be  a  nobler  priest;  one  whose 
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office  is  to  conduct  the  people  to  a  purer  reUgiouf  and  moral 
regimen.  We  may  gather  from  the  splendid  reflections  which  he 
has  bestoired  on  this  question,  that,  apart  from  the  views  on 
the  subject  aflTorded  by  revelation,  the  necessity  of  the  times  of 
nations  for  a  prophet  is  even  periodical.  In  his  first  chapter  he 
gives  us  a  beautiful  Scandinavian  feble  on  the  subject  of  the  de- 
parture of  paganism  on  the  advent  of  Christianity.  The  rough 
common  sense  of  the  Scandmavian  mind  may  have  made  ihe 
transition  from  paganism  easy,  while  a  convulsion  was  requisite  in 
Arabia  to  secure  the  overthrow  of  the  Sabian,  the  Magian  super* 
flCition,  and  a  degraded  Christianity  in  favour  of  Mohammedanism, 
But  fbarfbl  convulsions  ore  the  general  concomitants  of  greai 
changes,  and  where  such  convulsions  take  place,  the  strcmgest  man 
will  also  be  visible.  Lather  and  Knox  arose  like  Mahomet  to  put 
man  in  mind  of  reality,  in  the  case  of  religion.  Since  their  (uty, 
it  were  vain  to  expect  a  human  prophet,  or  a  human  priest,  autho- 
ritatively again  to  direct  the  reUgious  sendments  of  any  people, 
from  which  the  political  authori^  of  popery  is  absolutely  expelled, 
and  the  principle  of  absolute  freedom  of^  thought  is  fidly  conceded. 

^  The  most  significant  feature  in  the  history  of  an  epoch,"  says 
otnr  author,  ^  is  its  manner  of  welcoming  a  great  man." — (p.  66.) 
If  indeed,  on  Mr.  Carlyle^s  theory,  all  great  men  were  alike,  we 
should  then  have  an  infidlible  test  of  the  spirit  of  an  age.  The 
people  that  hailed  Mahomet  was  a  very  remarkable  one.  Between 
their  active  and  enthusiastic  character  and  that  of  the  French,  our 
author  observes  a  resemblance.  The  worship  of  the  Arabians  had 
been  that  of  the  stars,  and  many  natural  objects,  and  poets  sung 
pri2es  at  the  fairs  of  Ocadoh. — (p.  95.)  Thus,  wi^  an  imagination 
to  seize  and  apprehend  the  salient  points  of  a  new  and  striking 
doctrine,  and  wiUi  an  impulsive  energy  to  be  directed  towards  its 
furtherance,  the  Arab  seemed  ready  formed  for  the  prophet's 
use. 

Mahomet,  of  the  idolatrous  sacerdotal  tribe  of  Koreish,  (as  Luther 
the  priesij)  seems  to  have  set  himself  to  the  task  of  simplifying  and 
combining  the  various  doctrines,  which  were  floating  vaguely 
throughout  Aralna,  and  of  raising  thereout  a  simple  faith,  fitted  to 
elevate  the  hopes  and  bind  the  wills  of  devotees.  .  We  cannot  but 
agree  with  our  author,  that,  in  weig^iing  the  merits  of  the  religion 
of  the  prophet,  the  &ct  **  that  it  has  been  a  rdigion  which  has  been 
hearty  believed,'*  ought  to  be  duly  recollected.  The^ant  which  has 
flouimed  with  so  much  vigour  must  have  had  root.  WemnstaUow 
that  Mahomet  must  have  been  excited  by  the  consciousness  of  his 
countrymen's  condition  as  well  as  of  his  own  genius ;  and  that  he 
may  have  himself,  at  last,  truly  warmed  to  the  rehgion  which  he 
founded  in  a  measure  in  deception.  His  own  soul  must  have  been 
concerned  on  the  subject  which  possessed  so  great  an  influence  on 
those  of  others.  Our  author's  sketch  of  Mahomet  may  be  said  to 
be  one  of  the  most  successful  in  his  treatise,  and,  subject  to  the 
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exceptions  we  have  noticed,  to  be  rei^ete  with  rich  original  thought 
and  illustratioB* 

The  Poet  finds  a  natiural  place  in  a  discourse  on  ^^  Hero  Worship.^' 
'From,  all  ages,  doubtless,  the  poet  has  been  worshipped  in  Uie 
general  effect  which  he  produces ;  and  that,  too,  in  cases  when  the 
causes  of  such  effects  defy  our  power  of  analytical  inquiry.  We 
exercise  a  faculty  of  faith  in  oiur  sympathy  with  what  is  beautiful ; 
which,  indeed,  the  German  Goethe  says,,  includes  the  morally 
good,  and  in  our  confidence  of  the  power  of  the  poet  to  produce  it, 
we  taJce  him,  as  it  were,  upon  trust.  Such  a  view  of  poetry  accords 
widi  Mr.  Garlyle*s  theory  of  the  intrinsic  melody  which  belongs  to 
dl  true  poetiy,  and  which  forms  the  link  between  all  compositiDns 
characterissed  by  genuine  d^th  and  originality.  It  is  another 
version  of  the  Mati^aeiion  wUch  all  receive  from  the  charm  of  true 
poetry. 

The  poet  and  the  prophet  {vates)  in  Goethe's  and  Mr.  Cariyle*8 
opinion  agree  in  this,  ^^  that  they  have  penetrated  into  ^  the  open 
tecrei  qf  nature^  ^the  divine  idea  of  the  world,  which  Ues  at 
the  bottom  of  all  appearance^  as  Fichte  styles  it*''  Viewed  in  such 
an  aspect,  the  poet  is  said  by  the  Germans  to  have  infinitude. 
There  is  much  beauty  in  these  reflections ;  but  we  should  have 
been  glad  to  find  explained  by  Mr.  Carlyle  ihe  connexion  between 
these  weighty  principles  and  the  satisfaction  which  ordinary  minds 
do  really  experience  firom  poetry. 

The  expression  ^'  open  secret  of  nature"  is  well  descriptive  of  the 
capacities  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  of  its  short  coming.  K  a 
secret  is  open  to  us,  where  can  lie  the  secret  ?  Alas !  the  idea  in* 
tended  by  <^eft,  exists  in  nature ;  the  prison-house  lies  in  our- 
selves! Dependence,  we  will  not  say  belief,  in  false  formul», 
sloth  and  sensuality  tmiy,  in  some  measure,  close  the  eyes  of  alL 
None,  however,  can  altogether  dispense  with  first  principles — the 
*^  open^'cret''  of  nature.  The  divine  idea  which  is  connected  with 
it,  is,  in  a  way,  the  current  coin  by  which  all  thought  passes,  and 
which  all  thought  presupposes.  Poetry,  then,  we  consider,  in  die 
first  place  as  placing  herself  in  a  sympathetic  relation  with  us^ 
She  admits,  as  it  were,  the  existence  of  our  woes,  of  our  weak- 
nesses, of  our  joys;  but  shows  where  their  true  essence  lies 
— what  the  divine  idea^— the  general  principle  under  which  they 
fidl,  and  gently  wafts  us  away  to  odier  subjects  by  the  power  of 
association*  When  ^'  we  have  shaken  off  this  mortal  coil ;"  when 
we  begin  to  see  things  as  they  axe  in  all  their  infinitude,  our  minds, 
already  disengaged,  may  follow  whithersoever  the  wand  of  the 
enchanter  may  beckon  us. 

Our  author  presents  to  us,  in  Dante^  the  spectacle  of  a  genius  at 
once  refined,  nervous,  and  decisive,  working  its  own  way,  as  it  were, 
under  the  chains  of  superstition.  We  might  at  first  sight  be 
tempted  to  inquire  with  a  sort  of  wonder,  how  it  was  that  Dante's 
mind  should  have  imbibed  the  Romish  errors,  in  all  their  plenitude. 
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at  a  time,  too,  when  genuine  belief  in  them  was  beginmng  to 
waver.  To  such  an  inquiry,  indeed,  it  might  be  answered,  that, 
though  the  poet's  office  is  to  seek  truth,  to  dive,  as  it  were,  into 
reality,  in  search  of  it,  it  is  often  with  the  purpose  of  seeking  mate- 
rials for  the  erettion  of  a  mansion  of  unreality  —  of  an  ideality.  For 
the  beauties,  however,  of  the  mansion— of  the  great  world  cathedral  of 
Dante,  in  which  "  the  three  great  kingdoms,  the '  Inferno,'  *Purgatorio,' 
^  Paradiso,'  look  out  on  one  another,  like  compartments  of  a  great 
edifice,"  we  can  only  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Carlyle  himself,  and 
express  oiur  humble  concurrence  in  all  his  noble  remarks  on  that 
subject. 

Our  author  remarks  "  an  intensity  in  Dante,"  "  very  different 
from  a  large  catholic  mind."  Such  an  intensity  is  a  proper  charac* 
teristic  of  one  whom  Mr.  C.  represents  as  singing  the  dirge  of 
Romanism.  This  church  allowed  of  no  doubt,  no  question,  as  to 
the  appropriateness,  the  distinctness  of  the  rewards  and  penalties 
which  it  holds  out  to  its  devotees.  These  might,  indeed,  under  the 
rule  of  the  Vatican,  admit  of  being  idealized,  as  done  by  Dante, 
but  not  of  being  altered.  ^^  Dante  himself  no  more  doubted,"  says 
our  author,  "  of  that  Malebolge  Pool — that  it  all  lay  there  with  its 
gloomy  circles,  with  its  alti  guai  and  that  he  himself  should  see 
it,  than  we  doubt  that  we  should  see  Constantinople,  if  we  went 
thither." 

On  the  subject  of  Shakespeare's  genius,  we  have  seen  nothing 
equal  to  the  disquisition  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  resenting,  of  course,  an 
exception  to  the  indiscrimination  of  the  praise,  which,  as  usual, 
he  bestows  upon  him  in  his  heroic  character.  None,  however,  have, 
in  our  opinion,  delineated,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  has  done, "  the  deliberate 
illumination  of  the  whole  matter ;"  the  spontaneous  character  of 
the  arrangement  in  the  mind  of  Shakespeare  of  the  great  world 
scenes  which  he  exhibits.  "  His  characters,"  says  Goethe, "  are  like 
watches  with  dial-plates  of  transparent  crystal;  they  show  you  the 
hour  like  others^  and  the  inward  mechanism  is  also  visible." 

We  can  scarcely  assent  to  the  invidious  comparison  which  our 
author  draws  between  Shakespeare  and  Bacon.  "*  Novum Organum,' 
(we  are  told)  and  all  the  intellect  you  will  find  in  Bacon  is  of  quite 
a  secondary  order ;  earthly,  material,  poor  in  comparison  with  this." 

If,  indeed,  a  comparison  is  necessary  between  this  mighty  pair, 
may  it  not  be  argued  that  the  man  who  can  explain  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  combinations  of  humanity  is  as  potent  a  magician  as 
he  who  can  summon  them  in  their  concrete  form  into  his  mental 
presence  ? 

Intending,  we  presume,  to  clothe  his  "  Hero-Poet "  with  the  attri- 
bute of  perfect "  morality,"  oiur  author  enunciates  the  following  daring 
fallacy :  "  Without  hands,  a  man  might  have  feet,  and  could  still 
walk ;  but  without  morality,  intellect  were  impossible  for  him,  he 
could  not  know  anything  at  all.  To  know  a  thing,  that  which  we 
call  knowing,  a  man  must  first  love  the  thing — sympathize  with  it. 
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tbat  18,  be  ziriually  related  to  it.  If  be  have  not  tbe  justice  to 
pot  down  bis  own  selfisbness  at  every  turn,  the  courage  to  stand  by 
Uie  dangerous  "  true"  at  every  turn,  how  shall  he  know  ?  **  So  much, 
indeed,  for  starting  from  an  hypotbesis,  as  Mr.  C.  has  done  in  the 
work  we  are  considering,  and  making  every  obstacle  give  way  beneath 
it,  instead  of  submitting  to  modification  of  his  hypothesis !  A  true, 
great  soul,  our  author  would  say,  must  be  perfect  at  all  points,  and 
hence  this  error.  Is  it  then  in  good  truth  the  fact^  that  the 
"  courage  to  stand  by  the  dangerous  line,* or, in  other  words,  to  bo 
convinced  by  the  dangerous  line,  is  incompatible  with  acting  in 
direct  opposition  to  its  dictates? 

Is  not  the  necessity  for  the  justice  which  may  repel  selfishness 
needed  rather  at  the  time  of  action,  than  in  the  conclusions  which 
the  mind  may  arrive  at  without  reference  to  the  course  to  be  pur* 
sued  ?  Is  not  the  efficacy,  nay,  the  very  existence  of  the  power  of 
conscience^  annihilated  by  Mr.  C/s  view  of  the  subject  ?  Is  not  the 
proclamation  of  conscience  heard  {en  hypothese)  before  any  mode 
of  conduct  is  decided  upon  ? 

As  Dante  sang  the  curge  of  middle-age  Catholicism,  so  Shakes- 
peare, BIr.  Carlyle  considers,  to  have  sung  that  of  chivalry — to  have 
giFen  us  the  true  picture  of  an  age  not  yet  arrived  at  perfect  civi- 
lization. It  is  possible  that  the  consideration  of  mediseval  manners 
may  be  more  beneficial  to  us  than  that  of  our  own,  even  were 
any  one  capable  of  fully  representing  them.  In  an  earlier  age  we  do 
not  find  the  vagueness,  the  want  of  principle,  both  in  thought  and 
action,  which  distinguishes  in  a  great  measure  our  own.  In  the 
uncertainty  produced  by  the  multiplicity  of  intellectual  and  mental 
systems,  it  may  be  a  question  whether  impulse  may  not  assume  the 
monitorial  throne  of  principles.  This  supposition,  of  course,  pre- 
sames  the  scanty  effect  produced  on  our  worldly  population  by  the 
lessons  of  a  true  religion* 

On  the  other  hand,  how  consistent,  how  regular,  the  principles 
which  actuate  the  moral  machinery  of  a  drama  of  Shsdcespeare. 
Shakespeare  never  deviates  into  extravagance ;  or  if  he  does,  it  is 
into  the  extravagance  of  phantasy,  which  is  not  presented  to  us  imder 
the  garb  of  reason.  His  works  are  not  simply  an  everlasting  re- 
pository from  which  we  may  draw  intellectusd  delights,  but  also 
serve  as  an  imiversal  index  to  the  habit  of  mind  and  practice  which 
we  are  to  assume,  and  expect  in  any  given  idiosyncracy. 

We  could  wish,  indeed,  that  our  author  had  for  a  while  laid  aside 
his  admiration  for  th^  simple  heroic,  and  explained  to  us  the  mode 
of  the  operation  of  a  single  mind  of  the  surpassing  magnificence 
of  Shakespeare  upon  the  genius  of  his  countiy.  In  considering 
Shakespeare  as  the  spokesman  of  the  middle-age  chivalry,  he  has 
effected  something  in  the  direction  of  such  an  inquiry.  When  an 
individual  has  heard  the  whole  tenor  of  his  former  life  exposed  to 
him  by  the  lips  of  a  friendly  monitor,  who  regards  it  apart  from 
the  influences  of  prejudice  or  passion,  is  he  not  in  a  condition  to 
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commeDM  the  work  of  amondment.  May  not  the  political  influence 
of  Shakespeare  over  the  bluffcsraliers  of  Charles  and  the  Puritans  of 
Cromwell,  however  unconscious  these  may  have  been  of  its  existence, 
be  regarded  as  in  some  measure  analogous  to  that  exerted  in  the 
ease  alluded  to  ? 

Shakespeare  has  enabled  us  to  dispense  with  guess-work  on  the 
character  of  our  forebdiers — the  motives  frbich  actuated  them,  and 
the  scenes  which  they  passed  through.  Every  thing  is  rendered  by  him 
clear  and  distinct  (oour  view,  as  a  piece  of  finely  reticulated  networit. 
His  wcwk  remains  fixed  and  eternal  to  our  gUmce,  and  may  aSbrd 
us  nobler  lessons  of  true  reality  than  even  the  fleeting  vinons  of  real 
life  which  duly  pass  under  the  bewildered  observation.  If  Bacon 
indeed  claims  our  immortal  gratitude  as  having  cleared  tiie  path 
to  the  bngfat  fiiture,  Kiakespeaie  deserve*  no  lower  meed,  at 
having  digested  for  us,  and  placed  within  oar  use,  as  it  were  in  a 
living  museum,  the  reUci  <tf  the  past. 


QUARANTINE  TALES. 
By  QosRoira. 


T  was  in  the  autumn  of  the 
year  18 —  that  I  quitted  La 
Bella  Napoli  to  return  to 
my  head><]uarterB  at  Rome. 
The  Terracina  road  (in  con- 
sequence of  the  chokra  at 
Naples)  was  entirely  closed, 
and  my  onlv  route  lay 
through  the  Aomxzi,  vrbeie 
my  passport  <»dered  me  to 
remain  and  to  perform  tbir^ 
ty-five  days'  quarantine,  toi 
at  Aquila,  and  iwenty-five 
at  a  small  Casa  di  Cam- 
pagDa,iMar  Rieti.  I  did  not 
contemplate  the  journey 
with  much  pleasure,  having. 
beard  a  ^eat  deal  about 
ids  who  hul  awi«  than  oooe 
ts,  tiie  racolleetion  of  which 
cooraging. 

I-— »>  the  capital,  after  forty-eight, 

hours'  rapid  travelling,  and  a  narrow  escape  from  being  robbed  by  a 
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holy  brotherhood  of  friarSi  who, tired  (lBuppo8e)of  roooastic  seclosion, 
had  retreated  into  tlie  mountatnsy  and  exchanging  the  rosary  for  the 
stiletto,  had  formed  themselves  into  a  band  of  bngands.  The  Croce 
Bianca  offered  tolerable  accommodation,  and  whilst  my  dinner  was 
preparing  I  strolled  out  into  the  town.  This  part  of  Italy  was,  at 
the  above-named  period,  little  frequented  by  Forestieri,  and  I  fitncied 
that  the  inhabitants  eyefl  me  with  a  degree  of  curiosity,  which 
their  villanoos  countenances  and  bandit-hke  appearance  rendered- 
for  from  pleasant.  It  might  have  been  the  effect  of  English  pre- 
judice, or  Mrs.  RadcUff's  novels,  that  produced  this  unfitvourable 
opinion ;  but  it  certainly  made  me  feel  very  anxious  to  discover  if 
taere  was  any  other  Englishman  in  the  town  besides  myself.  I  was 
not  suffered  to  remain  long  in  suspense,  for  mv  progress  was  soon 
arrested  by  the  welcome  si^  of  the  ''  Hotel  d'lnghiiterra.'' 

"  Are  there  any  Forestien  in  the  house,  waiter  t ''  ^  Si,  Signor, 
there  is  Mr.— — ;  I  can't  pronounce  his  name  in  EnelishF--but  he 
tells  me  that  in  Italian  it  means  notte.*'  ^Ahl  Mr.  Kniffht," 
^^  show  me  up  ;*'  (we  had  met  at  Naples ;)  and  he  ushered  me 
into  his  presence  accordingly.  I  at  nrst  fancied  he  had  either 
forgotten  me  or  become  insane  since  we  last  met,  for  to  my  hearty 
^  How  d'ye  do"  and  ^  extended  hand/'  he  betrayed  not  the  slightest 
ngn  of  recognition,  but  sat  still,  staring  roe  full  in  the  face 
for  a  whole  minute,  and  then  suddenly  bolting  out  of  his  chair, 
danced  round  the  room,  shoutinj^  in  the  highest  pitch  of  his  voice, 
*'  Bravo,  BraVissimo  I — England  ^r  ever  V*  At  length  he  came  up  to 
me  quite  breathless,  and  shaking  me  violently  by  ooth  hands,  as  if 
to  ascertain  whether  I  really  was  flesh  and  blood,  exclaimed,  *'  Vm 
making  up  for  lost  time,  my  dear  fellow.  1  haven't  shaken  any 
one  by  the  hand  or  opened  my  lips  for  a  whole  fortnight  I  am 
delighted  you  are  come :  it  is  worse  than  solitary  confinement,  beins 
alone  in  this  barbarous  place."  I  expressed  myself  equally  glad 
at  having  met  with  him,  and  in  half-an-hour  we  were  better  friends, 
and  more  kindly  disposed  towards  one  another,  than  if  we  had  been 
acauainted  for  ten  years  in  England,  and  in  the  ordinaiy  routine 
of  life. 

We  dined  together  at  my  hotel,  and  spent  the  evening 
with  wine  and  sm^ng,  mirth  and  laughter.  The  next  morning  I 
rose  in  high  spints,  whilst  everything  around  roe  assnmea  a 
different  awect  The  inhabitants  were  no  longer  objects  of  sua- 
picion.  Their  dress  appeared  exceedingly  picturesque,  and  the 
snow-dad  mountains,  wmch  but  a  few  hours  before  seemcKl  to  shut 
me  out  from  the  pKale  of  civilization,  I  now  r^;arded  as  the  most 
beautiful  feature  in  the  landscape,  and  T  longed  to  be  exploring 
the  dark  forests  which  stretched  along  their  hSae^ 

In  the  morning  we  strolled  amongst  the  mountains  or  played  at 
Ulliards.  Our  evening  was  spent  over  the  wine-bottle,  and  in 
recoimting  our  various  wventures  during  our  sojourn  in  Italy.  This 
was  variira  at  first  by  a  dance  in  the  kitchen,  where  some  very 
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pretty  peasant  girls  and  their  sweethearts  met  during  the  Viliegia- 
tura  two  or  three  times  a  week  ;  but  I  unfortunately  happening  on 
the  second  night  to  flirt  rather  too  strongly  with  one  of  the  young 
damselsy  the  lover  became  so  outrageous  and  foolishly  jealous  that 
we  received  a  hint  for  the  future  to  stay  away.  We  should  have 
preferred  passing  the  whole  of  our  quarantine  at  Aquila,  but  the  ten 
days  soon  expired,  and  we  agreed  to  go  up  and  enter  the  prison- 
house  together. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

We  were  aroused  by  the  guide  at  four  in  the  morning  ;  a  very 
unseasonable  hour  to  try  and  open  your  eyes  after  a  familiar 
t£te-a-t£te  with  Bacchus  only  a  few  hours  previously ;  and  cursing 
the  quarantine  and  the  badness  of  the  wines,  we  hurried  on  our 
clothes  as  quickly  as  our  nerves  would  allow  us,  and  were  soon 
equipped  for  starUng. 

On  descending  to  the  cortile,  I  found  my  compagnon  de  voyage 
awaiting  me.  Our  worthy  host  bade  the  Virgin  bless  us,  treatdl 
us  to  a  glass  of  aqua-vita,  and  wished  us  a  safe  journey.  We 
mounted  our  horses,  and  as  the  cathedral  clock  lazily  struck  the 
half-hour,  jogged  out  into  the  empty  street.  The  earth  was  still 
wrapt  in  gloom,  and  not  a  sound  welcomed  the  approach  of 
morn,  save  the  hollow  echoes  of  our  horses'  hoofs.  The  air  was 
chilly  and  damp;  and  as  soon  as  we  had  cleared  the  gates  of 
the  town,  it  was  proposed  we  should  increase  our  speed ;  but  whether 
our  cattle  were  annoyed  at  being  cheated  of  their  usual  repose  or 
naturally  slow  I  cannot  say;  they  would  not  proceed  beyond  a 
walk.  In  vain  did  the  guide  assail  them  successively  with  blows 
and  oaths ;  they  would  not  be  persuaded  ;  and  at  leng^>  ^  if  ^ 
contempt  of  his  efforts,  they  came  to  a  dead  halt.  Tneir  master 
now  lost  all  patience,  and  bestowing  upon  them  a  hearty  maledic- 
tion, he  threw  himself  off  his  steed  upon  his  knees  in  the  middle 
of  the  road,  and  loudly  invoked  the  aid  of  St.  Antonio.*  He  com* 
menced  by  assuring  the  saint  that  he  treated  his  horses  very  kindly, 
that  they  never  travelled  more  than  thirty  miles  arday  during  the 
week,  (always  resting  on  the  Sunday,)  that  they  were  blessed  every 
year,  and  concluded  by  entreating  his  saintship  to  order  them  to 
move  forward.  He  then  jumped  up,  and,  as  if  by  sudden  inspi- 
ration from  the  saint,  unbuckled  his  rusty  spurs,  and  presented  us 
with  one  each.  It  was  an  immediate  remedy,  and  we  were  soon  in 
a  brisk  trot,  to  the  guide's  great  joy  at  his  success  with  the  saint 
whose  friendship  with  him  we  did  not  dispute. 

The  cold  white  light  of  morning  now  began  to  peep  over  the 
mountain-tops,  and  then  gradually  to  glide  into  the  valley,  driving 
the  grey  mists  up  into  the  dark  forests  of  the  Apennine  for  shelter; 
and  earth  had  scarcely  time  to  exchange  one  parting  embrace  with 
heaven^  ere  the  sun  broke  forth  in  all  his  glory.     It  turned  out  a 

*  St.  Antonio  is  the  patron  saint  of  horse-Aeih* 
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most  beautiful  day,  and,  ou  the  whole,  the  journey  proved  a  very 
pleasant  one.  Our  guide  had  served  in  the  Neapolitan  army,  in  the 
time  of  Buonaparte.  His  dexterous  mode  of  aefending  his  coun- 
trymen against  the  repeated  acts  of  cowardice  they  were  charged  with 
during  the  war,  and  his  account  of  the  numerous  miracles  he  had 
witnessed — mingled  with  sketches  of  the  most  celebrated  brigands 
of  that  period,  wiled  away  the  time  very  agreeably. 

We  reached  Civitella  Cesi  about  the  Ave-maria,  where  we 
took  up  our  quarters  for  the  night,  and  the  next  morning  proceeded 
to  the  small  Casa  di  Campagna  I  have  before  alluded  to.  In 
addition  to  ourselves,  we  found  waiting  for  admission  an  Italian 
marchioness  and  her  daughter;  a  French  count  and  his  wife;  a 
Neapolitan  farmer ;  a  young  German ;  and  four  Englishmen — all 
as  eager  to  enter  the  eates  as  if  they  led  into  the  pit  at  the 
opera.  For  it  frequently  happened  that  a  greater  number  than 
the  house  could  contain,  came  up  to  be  admitted;  when  the  less 
influential,  or  those  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  a  silver  passport, 
were  sent  back  to  wait  till  the  party,  then  entering,  had  completed  the 
term  of  their  imprisonment.  On  this  occasion,  however,  we  were 
the  exact  number,  and  none  were  disappointed. 

We  were  a  very  pleasant  party.  All  had  travelled  more  or  less, 
and  each  seemed  determined,  as  much  as  lay  in  bis  power,  to 
contribute  to  the  general  amusement  I  and  my  friend  rose  at 
about  twelve,  cleaned  our  own  boots,  made  our  own  beds,  and  at 
about  half-past  one  breakfasted  d  lafourchette.  The  dinner-hour 
was  at  six,  when  we  all  fed  together,  and  the  rest  of  the  evening 
was  spent,  while  the  moon  lasted,  in  dancing,  singing,  and  flirting 
on  the  little  terrace  in  front  of  the  house.  At  length  Dian  refused 
her  light,  and  we  were  driven  in-doors.  The  sitting-room  was  too 
small  for  dancing,  so  singing  and  conversation  were  our  only 
resources  for  amusement  until  the  ladies  retired,  when  ecart^  be- 
came the  order  of  the  day,  and  we  played  generally  till  mom. 

One  evening  (and  it  had  been  a  dull  sirocco  day)  a  fit  of  blue 
derils  seemed  to  seize  the  whole  party,  and  we  sat  silent  in  our 
chairs,  when,  after  various  attempts  to  dissipate  the  dulness  which 
oppressed  us,  an  old  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Clinton  proposed 
wat  each  should  eive  a  sketch  of  the  principal  events  of  his  life, 
and  that  he  would  commence  with  his  own.  His  proposition  met 
with  unanimous  approval,  and  each  evening  during  the  remainder 
of  our  quarantine  was  passed  in  listening  to  the  adventures  by  flood 
and  field  of  some  one  of  the  party.  On  retiring  to  rest,  I  made 
notes  of  the  adventures  that  had  been  related.  In  leisure  hours  I 
have  endeavoured  to  put  some  of  them  into  a  readable  form.  My 
firit  I  now  lay  before  the  reader. — 
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of  remembered  houn." 
Julian  and  Maddoah.~6BKii.Kt. 


LTHOUGH  to  paint  «»ieV 
own  portrait  is  nlha  in 
^;otiBtical  task,  and  from  tie 
oontrast  of  past  and  present, 
not  the  moet  agreeable  oae 
— emi  in  the  perosal  of  ad- 
ventures, I  &ncjr  there  ia 
generally  an  anxietf  on  the 
reader's  part  lo  luiow  the 
sort  of  person  vit)i  vfaom 
fou  are  about  to  be  on  raoh 
intimate  terma ;  whether,  fn 
instance,  he  in  anj  raipecl 
resembles  yourself;  in  which 
case  you  can,  to  a  certun  et- 
tent,  embody  yourself  widi 
minds  you  of  some  Tallied 
lassed  away,  a  circumstanoe 
once  excite  a  friendly  fedii^ 

I  and  grey,  yon  will  not  oon- 
o  tell  you  that  when  yonsg 
I  wiut  i.-uiisiaenid  a  rery  handsome  fellow: 
there  would  be  stronger  evidence  remaining  in  proof  of  thb  aasertioD, 
but  I  have  not  slumMred  a  single  day  of  my  existence.  I  poaseated  a 
splendid  constitution  with  its  natural  accompaniment,  high  spirits,  which 
often  led  me  into  an  excess  of  conviviality  at  a  very  aa\y  age;  thoogh 
I  may  safely  say  that  I  entered  on  the  estate  of  mantiood  withont  haviitf 
created  any  incumbrance  thereon,  or,  in  other  words,  mortgaged  any  of 
roy  youthnil  energies.  I  was  warm-hearted,  firm  in  mj  atitachmaats, 
regohite,  (though  sometimes  easily  led,  especially  by  the  aoft  do^uaee 
of  a  woman's  eye,)  fond  of  approtwtion,  and  keenly  alive  to  the  sIi^iMt 
wrong. 

How  often  in  our  early  life  some  circumstance  happens,  which,  treated 
in  the  bustle  and  excitement  of  youth  as  of  no  moment,  sheds  a  Iflstiiig 
influence  over  our  future  destiny,  and  ripens  into  fruit  the  germ*  m 
pascions  and  powers,  whose  seeds  even  we  were  till  then  oQConacioaa  of 
possessing — 

My  father  was  an  excellent  but  a  very  extravagant  man,  and  liviag  at 
a  time  when  hospitality  was  carried  to  cxGeeB,Ml  income  was  t^  bo 
means  equal  to  his  expenditure :  he  bad  married  very  young,  and  his 
debts  and  bin  ctiildren  increasing  yearly,  he  was,  by  the  time  I  approached 
my  majority,  nearly  reduced  to  a  state  of  h^gary. 
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Notwithstanding  his  embarrassments  he  went  on  as  usual.  There  was 
the  same  good  cheer;  the  same  establishment  in  every  respect,  as  thoup^h 
the  only  claims  upon  his  rent-roll  consisted  in  dinners  to  hts  friends.  His 
netghbouTB  talkea  of  his  extravagance  and  his  debts,  but  they  eat  his 
vemson  and  drank  his  wines  with  the  same  relish  as  though  he  bad  been 
a  millioiiaire. 

Amongst  the  surrounding  gentry,  no  one  was  apparently  a  more  cordial 
fivnd  of  my  father's  than  Sir  Henry  Courtnay.  He  was  a  man  of  large 
property,  ancient  descent,  and  high  aristocratic  notions;  but  coupled 
witn  a  degree  of  avurice  and  bigotry  which,  in  one  of  his  elegant  mind, 
was  an  enigma  I  never  solved.  In  feet,  those  who  did  not  icnow  him 
intimately  would  have  treated  such  a  report  as  a  most  scandalous  libel ; 
for  his  noble  appearance  and  courtly  address  took  your  good  opinion  so 
completely  by  storm  at  first  sight,  that  you  afterwards  round  it  exceed- 
ingly dimsak  to  believe  that  anything  mean  or  illiberal  could  exist  where 
nature  had  been  so  prodigal  of  her  fitvours. 

Hollenden  Park  was  to  me  a  second  home,  where  I  was  always  a 
welcome  guest.  I  leave  to  your  consideration,  if  being  the  eldest  son 
and  heir  (upon  whom  the  whole  property  was  strictly  entailed)  had  any 
influence  in  the  matter.  His  family  consisted  of  a  son  and  two  daughters, 
with  whom  I  had  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  from  my  eariiest  childhood. 
Henry  Ckmrtnay  and  myself  had  ever  been  as  brothers,  and  his  sisters 
were  like  my  own ;  of  the  two,  however,  Ellen  was  my  favourite.  Emily, 
the  ddest,  was  a  fine  spirited  girl,  and  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment 
kind  hearted — but  proud  and  passionate. 

EUen  vrae  a  noUe  creature,  with  a  heart  alive  to  every  fine  and 
generous  feeling.  Her  form  was  of  the  middle  height,  sughtly  but 
gracefully  rounded,  and  blended  with  a  degree  of  voluptuousness  only  to 
be  found  in  the  sunny  south.  Her  hair,  of  deepest  auburn,  fell  in 
l^ayfnl  ringl^s  around  her  pale  and  lovely  fitce,  whilst  long  silken  lashes 
Aadowed  two  orbs  of  the  hue  of  the  violet;  her  nose  was  small  and 
aouiline,  with  a  decidedly  pretty  mouth,  about  which,  in  conversing,  rays 
or  pleasure,  like  sunbeams  on  a  spring  mom,  flitted  in  continued  succes- 
sion. And  when  rather  animateo,  her  whole  countenance  lit  up  with  an 
expression  of  sofl  yet  stirring  ffuicination,  which  rendered  her  face  the 
mm>r  of  my  br^htest  thoughts. 

Reader,  need  I  tell  you  wat  I  loved  h^ — 1  was  also  beloved,  yet  for 
years  were  our  eyea  and  the  gentle  pressure  of  the  hand  the  only  lan- 
guage of  our  nratual  passion;  often  aid  I  resolve  when  alone  to  tell  her 
now  I  loved  her ;  yet  when  in  her  presence,  the  sensation  of  happiness 
such,  Aat  I  teh  to  give  it  utterance  was  to  break  the  spell  of  our 


In  the  silent  intercourse  of  two  hearts,  the  noblest  of  our  human 
passions  is  fed  by  the  imagination  alone,  whilst  the  flowers  of  hope  and 
joy  are  continutuly  springmg  up  around  it,  and  to  coin  it  into  the  stale 
rhetoric  of  every  churl  seems  a  mockery. 

Such  were  my  feelings  then ;  they  are  unchanged  now.  As  sometimes 
I  look  at  my  &ded  copy  of  her  portrait,  golden  beams  play  around  her 
sweet  &ce  as  when  I  painted  it  The  blue  heaven  of  youth  again  bends 
oyer  me,  and  the  brightest  hours  of  my  life  rise  up  like  a  line  of  green 
bills  on  memoirs  norizon,  with  all  their  deeply-remembered  joys.    I 
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stand  on  tlieir  summit,  and  overlook  the  broad  vale  of  years  which  sepa- 
rates me  from  what  I  then  was. 

As  I  approached  my  majority,  my  father  proposed  that  I  should  make 
a  tour  of  the  principal  parts  of  Europe.  On  mentioning  this  te  Sir 
Henry,  he  appeared  exceedingly  uneasy,  and  evidently  expected  me  to 
propose  for  his  daughter  previous  to  my  departure  ;  however,  I  Btill 
remained  silent  At  length  a  circumstance  occurred,  which,  if  I  wished 
to  avoid  his  countenancing  a  dangerous  rival,  obliged  me  to  declare 
without  loss  of  time. 

A  cousin  who  had  been  travelling  for  some  years  abroad,  becoming 
by  the  death  of  a  distant  relative  heir  to  a  large  property,  returned  home, 
and  came  to  stay  at  Hollenden  Park.  He  was  a  tail,  handsome  fellow; 
frank,  good-natured,  accomplished,  and  every  way  qualified  to  win  the 
heart  oi  any  woman  upon  whom  he  might  dx  his  aSOTections.  He  had 
always  been  a  great  iavourite  with  the  Courtnays,  and  his  absence  had 
evidently  endeared  him  to  them  more  than  ever. 

Even  Sir  Henrv  loved  Arthur  St  Leger ;  at  all  events,  he  gave  the 
sincerest  proofs  of  it,  for  on  one  occasion  he  actually  paid  his  debts  at 
Oxford,  which  hb  father,  a  poor  country  clerg3rman,  had  no  means  of 
doing.  Besides,  when  Arthur  was  at  the  Park,  the  best  wines  flowed 
freely,  and  the  old  English  hospitality  (otherwise  an  utter  stranger)  now 
found  itself  a  most  weux>me  guest. 

I  did  not  view  him  exactly  with  a  jealous  eye,  yet  the  marked 
cordiality  shown  him  by  all  the  family,  and  particularly  by  the  girls, 
made  me  at  times  wish  he  had  remained  abroad.  It  was  but  a  moment- 
ary feelin?,  however,  for  his  frank  and  generous  nature  soon  banished 
such  selfish  emotions,  and  the  memory  ot  our  school-boy  days  coming 
back  upon  my  heart  a^n,  I  felt  more  warmly  towards  him  than  before. 

Of  the  two  girls,  Ellen  was  his  favourite,  and  she  had  often  told  me  she 
loved  him  as  a  brother,  though  I  sometimes  fancied  she  nourished  a 
deeper  sentiment  for  him ;  but  an  appealing  look  from  her  bright  eye, 
which  seemed  to  read  my  inmost  thoughts,  made  me  feel  she  was  all  mine 
own,  and  in  an  instant  I  was  by  her  side,  listening  to  the  sofl  tones  of  her 
voice,  and  was  happy. 

Had  my  happiness  depended  solely  on  Ellen's  choice,  I  need  not  have 
feared  for  a  moment;  but  Sir  Henry,  who  hitherto  had  viewed  me  as  a 
suitable  match,  was,  since  St.  Leger's  return,  gradually  becoming  almost 
cool  in  his  manner  towards  me.  I  could  see  that  St.  Leger*B  slightest 
attempt  at  a  flirtation,  or  more  than  usual  attention  to  the  girl  I  loved, 
was  most  gratifying  to  her  father ;  and  Henry  Gonrtnay  (always  my  true 
friend)  plainly  told  me  that  the  governor  had  spoken  to  him  on  the 
subject,  and  asked  him  how  he  should  like  him  for  a  brother-in-law. 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost  The  next  day  a  grand  pic-nic  was  to  lie 
held  on  the  sea  shore,  about  two  miles  distance,  in  honour  of  Emily's 
birthday,  at  which  all  the  country  families  were  to  be  present.  I  coald 
easily  withdraw  her  sister  in  the  course  of  the  day  apart  from  the  raeny 
throng,  and  I  determined  not  another  sun  should  go  down  without  my 
hearing  her  eonfirm  with  her  lips  those  truths  which  her  eyes  had  spoto 
for  years.  It  was  a  calm  and  lovely  morning,  and  as  I  cantered  across 
the  still  dewy  hills,  visions  of  future  happiness,  bright  as  the  heaven 
above,  floated  across  my  excited  imagination,  and  by  the  time  I  pulled 
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op  at  the  park  gate,  I  had  proposed,  was  married,  and  half-a-dozen  little 
faicesy  miniatures  of  my  Ellen,  were  smiling  around  me. 

We  all  sat  down  at  the  breakfast-table  in  high  spirits — even  Sir  Henrj 
descended  from  his  usuullj  cold  and  dignified  deportment,  and  joined  in 
the  conversation. 

"  Arthur,  my  dear  boy,*'  said  the  baronet,  "  I  hear  your  old  sweet- 
hearts, the  Miss  Quantochs,  are  to  be  at  the  pic-nic  to-day." 

"Sweethearts!"  replied  Arthur;  "why.  Sir  Henry,  when  I  was  a 
poor  undergraduate,  you  only  gave  me  credit  for  one  affair  de  cceur  ; 
bat  now  I  suppose  you  think  me  rich  enough  to  saddle  me  with  the 
whole  &mily ;  one  sweetheart  at  a  time,  if  you  please;"  and  he  glanced 
at  Ellen  (perhaps  accidentally). 

As  she  looked  up  to  reply,  our  eyes  met,  and  a  deep  blush  instantly 
mantled  her  pale  cheek ;  however,  she  answered — 

"  The  truth  is,  Arthur,  papa  cannot  bear  that  any  one  should  be  fond 
of  ^ou  but  himself^  and  has  so  unceasingly  endeavoured,  in  your  absence, 
to  unpress  the  poor  ^1  with  your  excessive  superiority,  and  high  claims 
to  an  aristocratic  umon,  that  she  at  length  fancied  you  had  actually  left 
your  heart  with  her ;  and  that  papa  bemg  alone  in  the  secret,  and  con- 
sidering it  a  bad  match,  was  endeavouring  to  smother  (what  I  believe  she 
never  felt)  a  heartache  for  you." 

"  Nay,  but  my  dear  Ellen — " 

"  Now  reserve  your  dears  until  you  see  poor  Mary — I  insist  upon  it, 
yoa  don't  utter  another  sweet  wora  until  she  has  her  arm  within  yours, 
and  secured  you  for  the  day." 

"  No !  no ! "  exclaimed  Sir  Henry,  "  he  shall  take  care  of  the  mother — 
she'll  give  him  such  a  list  of  her  Mary's  virtues  and  extraordinary  abili- 
ties, that  if  he  dx)esn't  believe  in  the  existence  of  angels  upon  earth,  as 
well  as  in  heayen,  I  am  an  infidel." 

"Oh!  you  are  too  severe.  Sir  Henry!"  was  the  exclamation  of  all 
present. 

There  was  a  sreat  deal  more  said  about  poor  Mary  and  many  other 
neighbours ;  in  short,  they  seemed  anxious  to  exhaust  all  their  satire  and 
scandal  at  the  breakfast-table,  that  goodnature  might  hold  undisputed 
possession  for  the  rest  of  the  day ;  but  I  must  hasten  to  a  scene,  the  re- 
collection of  which  even  now  causes  my  hand  to  tremble  as  I  write. 
•  ••••••.. 

The  rustic  banquet  was  over — the  joyous  revelrie  had  given  way  to 
the  loud  dash  of  the  waves.  The  whole  party  was  scattered  along  the 
sands — the  old  engaged  in  talking  of  the  past,  the  young  in  visioning  the 
fotare;  whilst  here  and  there  a  solitary  figure  stood  gazing  listlessly 
upoa  the  watery  main;  their  thoughts  probably  far  away,  with  those 
they  loved.  The  sun  had  bade  a  lingering  farewell  to  the  lovely 
earth,  and  twilight  had  flung  her  shadowy  veil  over  her  blushing 
brow. 

I  drew  Ellen's  arm  within  mine,  and  we  wandered  up  the  cliffs.  At 
any  other  time  my  spirit  had  acknowledged  the  soothing  influence  of  the 
hour,  but  now  every  nerve  throbbed  with  a  strange  convulsive  sensation, 
which  almost  deprived  me  of  utterance.  At  length  we  rested  on  the  brow 
of  the  cliff.  How  deliciously  the  cool  breeze  kissed  my  fevered  cheek. 
The  moon  looked  down  upon  us  from  her  cloudless  halls,  and  nature 
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reposed  undisturbed,  save  by  the  murmuring  of  the  sleepy  waves,  and  at 
intervals,  from  the  windless  woods,  by  the  nightingale's  soft  music  We 
were  alone.  "  How  beautiful ! "  I  exclaimed.  She  looked  up,  but 
answered  not ;  her  face  was  pale  as  the  dress  she  wore,  her  eyes  bright 
as  the  stars  above  us.     I  took  her  little  hand  within  mine — 

Our  mutual  tale  of  love  was  soon  told :  for  years  her  heart  had  been 
mine,  and  dearlv,  deeply  did  she  love  me.  Alas !  how  feebly  do  words 
interpret  the  feelings  of  such  moments ! 

I  remember  as  though  it  was  yesterday,  the  pale  &ce  and  contracted 
brow  of  my  poor  father,  as  he  sat  listening  to  my  plans  of  future  happi- 
ness the  morning  after  the  pic-nic.  I  opened  my  whole  heart  to  him ; 
told  him  how  I  loved  her ;  and  how  she  confessed  her  heart  had  been 
mine  for  years,  and  that  it  only  recjuired  his  co-operation  and  Sir  Henry's 
consent  to  enable  me  to  call  her  mine. 

An  occasional  smile  flitted  across  his  countenance  as  I  went  on  in 
slowing  terms  describing  her  beauty,  her  goodness,  and  the  ftvour  of 
her  afiection. 

"  But  why  so  hasty,  my  dear  boy  ?"  he  replied,  to  my  (iroposal  that  we 
should  be  united  on  the  day  I  attained  my  majority ;  "  if  she  loves  you 
with  the  constancy  you  dwell  upon  so  strongly ;  if  she  does,  why  then 
her  attachment  will  strengthen  with  time  and  give  her  ample  opportu- 
nities of  considering  the  importance  of  the  step  which  makes  her  irrevo- 
cably yours."  "  I  feel  the  truth  of  your  remarks,  Sir,  but  as  you  wish  me 
'  to  leave  for  the  continent  immediately  I  attain  twen^-one,  I  could  not 
bear  the  idea  of  leaving  my  EUen  behind  me.  The  grand  scenery  of  the 
Alps,  the  Eternal  City,  St.  Peter^s,  the  Colosseum— what  would  these 
be  to  me  unless  she  hun^  upon  my  arm  to  listen  to  my  rapture;  to 
admire,  to  wonder,  to  exclaim  with  me  T' — But  at  thb  moment  my  father^s 
face  grew  so  deadly  and  suddenly  pale,  that  I  expected  he  would  have 
fallen  from  his  chair ;  it  was  but  momentaryi  ana  he  at  once  reoovered 
himself. 

I  had  been^so  accustomed  to  see  him  smiling  and  hanpy  that  the 
painful  change  astonished  mc,  and  at  the  same  moment  a  foreboding  of 
evil  thrilled  through  me,  making  me  feel  for  the  first  time  in  my  life 
truly  wretched ;  a  silence  of  some  moments  followed,  during  which  we 
gazpd  upon  each  other  with  a  vacant  stare,  as  if  the  thoughts  of  both 
were  far  away.  He  was  the  first  to  speak.  '^  Henry,  he  said,  it  is  useless 
to  conceal  the  misery  of  my  real  position  from  you.  I  am  a  beggar."  I 
was  about  to  interrupt  him,  but  he  motioned  me  with  his  hand  to  silenoe, 
and  went  on. 

'*  When  at  your  age  Henry,  I  was  a  reckless  spendthrift ;  and  knew  not 
the  value  of  wealth :  my  father  did,  for  he  was  tne  youngest  of  nine,  and 
hb  struggles  in  early  l^e  had  made  him  feel  the  curse  of  poverty.  I  was 
his  only  child,  and  while  on  my  part  I  expected  every  indulgence,  he 
seemed  to  think  he  could  not  be  too  cautious  in  restraining  the  gratifica- 
tion of  my  passions.  It  was  this  foolishly  severe  treatment  which  pro- 
duced the  contrary  effect  to  what  he  intended. 

^'  I  contracted  debts  with  a  zest  that  surpasses  belief,  without  reflecting 
the  bitter  anguish  I  was  providing  for  myself  hereafler.  My  father  was 
unaware  of  my  extravagance ;  and  so  well  did  I  conceal  it  from  him, 
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that  10  the  micbt  of  my  profligacy,  he  actually  considered  me  a  steady 
moral  character. 

'^  At  the  age  of  twenty-four,  I  married  the  youngest  and  prettiest  daughter 
of  a  proud,  but  poor  family ;  she  brought  me  no  dower,  but  splendid 
ideas  equal  to  the  fortune  of  a  duchess.  My  father  now  relaxed  from 
his  former  severity  and  made  me  a  handsome  allowance,  but  by  no  means 
equal  to  my  expenditure,  and  at  his  decease,  I  had  mortgaged  one-half 
of  my  income.  Yearly  did  your  mother  add  to  the  family  circle,  and 
uumerous  were  the  eflTorts  I  made  to  convince  her  we  were  on  the  road 
to  ruin ;  her  only  reply  was,  '  Well,  my  dear,  next  year  we  will  spend 
on  the  continent,  and  men  we  shall  return  as  rich  as  ever.'  However, 
the  proposed  trip  never  could  be  arranged ;  and,  in  brief,  here  I  am,  at 
an  a^e  when  all  my  thoughts  shoul4  be  dedicated  to  the  happiness  of  my 
cbildr^,  surrounded  by  difficulties,  and,  in  fact,  a  beggar,  unless  you, 
Henry'*— 

''  Tell  me,  my  dear  father,"  I  exclaimed,  ^'  what  can  I  do  P  how  can  I 
alleviate  the  misery  you  describe  ?  "  "  Oh,  no !  no !"  he  sobbed  forth, 
"never,  Henry,  shall  you  be  the  victim  of  my  youthful  follies ;  a  few  years 
more,  and  the  grave  will  close  over  me."  I  atose  front  my  seat,  and 
throwing  myself  on  his  neck,  while  the  tears  coursed  each  other  down 
my  burning  dieek,  entreated  him  to  point  out  the  means,  and  I  would 
make  any  sacrifice  to  render  him  once  more  happy. 

"  You  know  not  what  you  offer,  Henry.  However,  in  a  word  :  Would 
you  give  up  Ellen  and  all  the  bright  visions  of  happiness  you  have  just 
described,  to  save  your  father's  honour  and  your  brothers  and  sisters  from 
ioevitable  and  disgraceful  poverty  P  "  I  hesitated ;  for  a  cold  chill  came 
over  my  heart,  whilst  the  bright  form  of  her  I  loved  seemed  to  rise  up 
between  me  and  my  parent  It  was  for  the  moment;  the  vision  faded; 
and  my  father's  venerable  grey  hairs  and  tearful  eye  again  stood  .before 
me,  "  whilst  hollow  ruin  yawned  behind."  I  could  not  desert  him  in 
his  old  age,  him  who  had  never  said  an  unkind  word  to  me,  beneath 
whose  anxious  glance  I  had  sunk  to  sleep  as  a  child,  and  risen  into 
manhood. 

That  hour  decided  my  fate.  I  agreed  to  cut  off  the  entail,  and  to  dedi- 
cate almost  the  whole  of  the  large  property  to  which  1  was  entitled  to 
^te  payment  of  his  debts. 

■  .,•  •  .  .  •  *  • 

It  was  the  dreamy  hour  of  midnight  as  I  stood  on  the  summit  of  the 
bin  just  above  my  once  happy  home.  The  little  hamlet  lay  hushed  in 
sleep;  the  moon's  silver  beams  reposed  on  the  cottage  thatch,  so  sofl, 
w>  bright,  so  still ;  except  when,  at  intervals,  long  dark  shadows  crept 
stealthily  by,  as  if  afraid  of  disturbing  the  slumbering  scene,  and  not  a 
sound  broke  upon  the  solitude,  save  the  murmuring  of  the  streamlet,  or 
the  distant  thunder  of  the  wave,  as  it  burst  on  the  echoing  shore. 

What  a  contrast  between  myself  and  nature !  All  was  confusion  within 
my  breast:  my  heart  beat  with  a  maddening  thrill,  whilst  the  scene 
around  seemed  to  mock  me  with  its  tranquillity;  and  in  the  bitterness  of 
'^y  woe  I  cursed  my  existence,  hitherto  an  unclouded  one  :  the  happiness 
<^f  years  seemed  like  the  memory  of  a  dream,  sad  in  proportion  to  its 
former  sweetness.     I  had  done  my  duty,  and  misery  was  its  reward. 

1  hurried  across  the  hills. 
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I  had  thought  she  slept ;  hut,  no,  it  was  she ;  the  window  was  thrown 
up,  and  I  could  easily  recognise  her  lovely  face  as  she  looked  upwards 
to  the  bright  heaven.  As  I  approached,  she  heard  my  footsteps,  and 
ere  I  could  render  myself  yisible  she  had  whispered  my  name.  ^  Ellen, 
dearest  Ellen,"  I  exclaimed,  in  a  subdued  tone :  she  closed  the  window 
and  retired.  I  had  scarcely  time  to  reflect  on  the  cause  of  her  disappear- 
ance, when  I  heard  steps  mm  the  adjoining  shrubbery,  and  in  another 
instant  I  had  clasped  her  to  my  heart,  and  her  head  rested  on  my  bosom. 

**  Tell  me,  dearest  Ellen,  are  you  happy?''  **  Oh !  yes,  Heniy,  but 
too,  too  happy;"  and  as  she  looked  up  to  reply,  her  eyes  were  filled 
with  tears.  '^  But  why,  then,  these  tears  V*  *^  Oh  !  it  is  because  I  feel 
»o  happy  that  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  to  last/'  I  pressed  her  closer  to  my 
heart  as  though  I  dreaded  each  moment  would  separate  us  for  ever. 
''  Ellen,"  I  b^an ;  but  a  convubive  motion  in  my  throat  stopped  my 
utterance.  I  could  not,  dare  not  tell  her  the  truth ;  my  heart  sickened 
at  the  thought.  But  a  few  hours  before  I  had  painted  the  future  as  a 
landscape  glowing  with  continual  sunshine ;  I  nad  torn  a  long  line  of 
years  from  the  womb  of  time,  and,  crowning  them  with  flowers,  had 
ofiered  them  on  the  altar  of  her  beauty.  Her  face  had  been  radiant  with 
smiles,  and  her  eye  kindled  with  rapture,  as  she  listened  to  all  my  bri^t 
hopes,  and  now — 

I  had  not  time  to  recover  myself;  a  sheet  of  fire  burst  irom  her 
dressing-room  window — ^the  curtam  had  taken  fire ;  and  even  whilst  we 
sazed,  rooted  to  the  ground  with  horror,  the  left  wing  of  the  mansion 
became  wrapped  in  flames.  My  first  object  was  to  place  Ellen,  who  had 
fainted  in  my  arms,  in  a  place  of  safety :  to  rouse  the  inmates  was  the 
work  of  a  moment 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  horrors  of  that  eventful  night.  Assistance 
was  afar  off*,  and  nothing  could  save  that  noble  pile. 

The  old  man,  with  his  children  and  myself  around  him,  watched,  fiom 
a  rising  ground  at  a  little  distance,  the  rapid  destruction  of  a  home  en- 
deared by  many  a  proud  and  tender  recollection,  as  cloud  upon  cloud, 
pierced  with  livid  fire,  rolled  in  black  and  deepening  mass  over  the 
whole  building.  He  spoke  not  a  word,  but,  pale  as  death,  whilst  tears 
rolled  mechanically  down  his  a^ed  cheek,  stood  calm  and  motionless. 

The  servants,  their  faces  buckened  with  smoke,  were  gathered  in 
terror-stricken  groups  on  all  sides  of  us,  giving  vent  to  their  grief  in  a 
shriek  or  shout  as  the  various  portions  of  the  buuding  fell  in  with  deafen- 
ing crash. 

The  grey  mom  dawned  on  the  mournful  scene — the  raging  elements 
r>eemed  glutted  with  its  prey — the  flames  no  longer  emitted  their  lurid 
glare— and  the  morning  breeze,  gradually  dispelling  the  smoke,  exposed 
to  view  a  smouldering  heap  of  ruins. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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STANZAS. 

Wilt  thou  sing  of  the  Morning— Poet ! 

With  her  glory  and  golden  light, 

As  she  rises  sublime,  fair  daughter  of  Time, 

From  his  grey  old  regions  of  night  ? 

There  is  beauty  upon  her  brow 

As  she  climbeth  the  changing  sky, 

And  pauseth  awhile,  with  a  rosy  smile, 

Till  the  stars  pass  glittering  by. 

I  see  her  stand,  on  the  mountain  sand, 

Or  glance  from  sea  to  shore ; 

She  taketh  her  way  where  the  waters  play, 

Or  calmeth  their  bus^r  roar; 

And  angel-voices  are  in  the  sky. 

With  their  tribute  of  early  melody. 

Then,  Poetl  worship  the  day-spring  there : 

Methinks  thou  canst  never  have  theme  more  fair. 

Wilt  thou  sing  of  the  Evening—Poet  I 

With  its  hush  of  calm  repose, 

When  the  light-winged  bird  grows  weary. 

And  droops  the  folded  rose? 

There 's  a  spirit  that  walketh  the  green  earth  then, 

That  is  little  marked  of  her  busy  men  ; 

For  his  silent  step  sendeth  forth  no  sound 

As  it  sinks  like  the  dew  in  the  mossy  ground ; 

Yet  he  bringeth  to  many  a  lowly  spot 

A  peace  that  the  palace-home  hath  not. 

And  thou  knowest  that  spirit.  Poet ! 

Thou  tnendest  before  his  power ; 

And  precious  to  thee  and  thy  song  shall  be 

His  gift  of  the  idle  hour: — 

The  idle  hour^  which  is  for  thee 

Thy  busiest  time  of  witchery. 

Wilt  thou  sing  of  the  Night— oh.  Poet  ? 
Methinks  I  have  heard  them  say, 
There  is  more  for  thee,  in  her  mystery, 
Than  in  the  glare  of  day. 
Thoa  lovest  the  visions  that  wander  then 
On  their  shadowy  win^,  unseen  of  men. 
Thou  hast  glimpes  amid  the  dim  starlight 
Of  many  a  gein  in  the  purple  night. 
Thou  canst  tell  how  the  dark-brow'd  maid 
Stays  listening  on  her  upward  way, 
Till  softly  glancing  through  the  shade, 
Falleth  the  young  moon's  ray. 
Poet  1  oh,  look  on  the  beauty  there, 
Was  ever  scene  more  calm,  more  fair? 
And  sing  of  her,  who  but  to  thee, 
And  yon  lone  bird,  reveals  her  story  i 
Awake  for  us  thy  minstrelsy, 
And  give  to  Night  her  crowning  glory  ! 


F.  M.  E. 
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T  is  long,  long  ago,  bincc 
the  evenu  we  arc  about  to 
communicate   took   place; 
so  long  indeed  that  we  do 
not  intend  to  assign  them 
any     very     precise     date. 
Chronology    being    a   de- 
cided bore,  and  a  flight  de- 
gree of  uncertainily  about 
the  period,  or  indeed  about 
the    actual  fact  of  an  oc- 
currence,   being,    iu    our 
opinion,  a  sure   means  of 
ositive  and  decided  interest, 
idistinctncsB  and  l-wish-you- 
38S  impart  beauty  and  value 
!   Turner,  &c.,  &c.     There 
poetry  without  the  adjuncts 
or  place,  and  consequently, 
re  could  easily  prove,  but  pre- 

_,. ^  ._  .__  point,  and  proceed  to  record 

facts  andoubtcd  and  indubitable,  however  strange  they  may  seem 
at  first.  Victor  Hugo,  that  peerless  peer,  has  demonstrated,  to  the 
complete  satislaction  of  all  who  have  read  bis  "  Notre-Dame,"  that 
printing  was  the  death-blow  to  Gothic  architecture ;  and  sound 
as  we  deem  his  doctrine,  we  arc  aware  that  many  demur  at  a  pro- 
position they  look  upon  as  startling ;  and  we  rejoice  to  think  that 
the  following  narrative  may  lend  to  confirm  and  strengthen  it 

The  reader  has,  no  doubt,  thanks  to  steam  and  peace,  visited  the 
Continent,  and  probably  now  thinks  of  extending  his  further  pere- 
grinations to  the  far  East,  or  to  the  far  West,  in  search  of  new  scenes, 
those  nearer  home  being,  (at  least  so  we  suppose,)  exhausted.  Yet 
we  trust  he  will  forgive  us,  if  our  memory  linQ;ers  on  the  recollection 
of  some  of  our  late  rambles  on  the  now  too  well-known  Rhine ;  and 
if  we  venture  a  query  on  one  of  the  many  beautiful  spots  which  CTace 
ila  banks.  Have  you,  eentle  reader,  seen  Coin,  which  we,  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  call  Col(^ne,  and  its  truly  magnificent  cathedral? 
Of  course  you  have;  and  yon  could  not  hut  be  struck  with  the 
glorious  proportions  of  the  structure,  with  the  exquisite  delicacy  of 
its  details,  the  extent  of  the  design,  the  scope  it  has  afibrded  for 
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the  display  of  works  of  art,  and  the  immense  outlay  required  for  the 
erection  of  such  an  edifice ;  all  this  you  know,  and  more.  You  arc 
too  well  aware,  and  deeply  you  did  regret  the  circumstance  when 
first  you  came  to  be  acquainted  with  it,  not  only  that  it  is  unfinished, 
but  that  it  progresses  towards  completion  so  slowly,  as  to  make  it 
very  doubtful  whether  it  ever  will  reach  so  desirable  an  end,  and 
whether  it  will  ever  be  what  the  original  architect  intended  it  to  be. 
And  pray,  reader,  who  was  he,  who,  by  one  sublime  effort  of  his 
master-mind,  drew  from  his  fertile  brain  the  well'Kligested  plan,  the 
harmonious  whole,  the  mighty  design  of  that  noble  edifice,  the  envy 
of  the  world — ^aye,  even  in  its  unfinished  state — the  despair  of  all 
who  aim  at  lofty  conceptions  on  Gothic  architecture?  Alas! 
reader,  this  you  know  not,  nor  indeed  why  the  stupendous  structure 
remains  thus  incomplete,  and  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  instability 
of  human  affairs,  and  of  the  futility  of  man's  hopes  and  expectations. 
And  it  is  upon  these  points  that  we  wish  to  of}er  you  a  few  hints; 
and  should  the  attempt  prove  satisfactory,  we  may  perhaps  recur  to 
the  pleasing  task  of  presenting  you  with  more  of  our  meditations 
and  lucidations  on  '^points  of  history"  equally  interesting  and 
equally  unknown. 

The  ^*  march  of  intellect "  was,  after  the  manner  of  those  times, 
fast  progressing  in  Europe,  that  is  to  say,  monasteries  and  convents 
were  rapidly  gaining  ground  ;  (no  pun  intended ;)  and  the  various 
*^  orders,"  trusting  to  a  better  world  for  future  happiness,  were, 
nevertheless,  with  a  view  of  securing  present  comfort  and  indulging 
their  love  of  the  ''art/'  employing  the  vast  amount  of  superfluity, 
which  the  piety  of  the  age  placed  at  their  disposal,  in  the  erection 
of  those  stupendous  and  noble  structures  which  we  of  modern  times 
do  almost  worship — albeit  almost  everywhere  in  a  state  of  ruins-^for 
their  beauty  and  the  many  recollections  Ihey  force  upon  our  minds 
of  past  events  and  remote  ages.  Everywhere  the  monks,  happy 
and  tranquil  possessors  of  the  arcana  of  science,  or  at  least  learning, 
and  of  the  means  of  displaying  their  taste  and  their  zeal  in  a  cause 
too  sacred  to  be  spoken  lightly  of,  vied  with  each  other  in  the 
magnificence,  beauty,  and  extent  of  the  temples  they  raised  to  their 
holy  founders  or  patron  saints.  Cologne  alone  for  awhile  resisted 
this  forward  movement  of  monastic  ardour;  and  the  church  of 
Cologne  lon^  remained  a  simple,  unadorned,  mean  structure,  only 
fit  for  the  primitive  forms  and  usages  for  which  it  hud  been  raised  ; 
but  now  unworthy  of  the  saint  whose  name  graced  it,  and  whose 
virtues  it  was  to  commemorate.  For  some  time,  tradition  says,  the 
saint  bore  this  neglect  with  becoming  modesty  and  most  creditable 
patience.  But  a  time  came  when,  in  spite  of  all  received  notions  of 
Qieekness  and  humility,  he  was  roused  from  bis  blessed  repose  or 
lethargy,  as  you  may  please  to  term  it,  and  urged  by  the  supine- 
nessofmento  bestir  himself  in  defence  of  his, right  well-earned 
prerogative.  And  why  should  Cologne  alone  sleep  while  surround- 
ing cities  emerged  from  their  obscurity,  cind  sought  the  glory  of 
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bloodless  achievements,  the  conquest  of  a  fair  fame,  in  the  race  for 
that  palni  which  art  alone  could  then  give  ?  Arise,  ye  men  of 
C!ologne !  Look  around  and  blush  !  Be  up  and  doing ;  and  let 
your  beautiful  and  ancient  city  evince  better  and  loftier  feelings 
than  those  it  has  of  late  displayed.  Whereupon,  the  said  men  of 
Cologne  were  suddenly  visited  by  most  strange  and  most  marvellous 
visions  and  dreams,  all  tending  to  pourtray  the  heinousness  of  a 
lukewarm  heart,  contrasted  with  the  loveliness  of  noble-minded  libe- 
rality ;  the  former  interpreted  by  an  empty,  the  latter  by  a  well- 
filled  purse.  Then  followed  glowmg  pictures  of  stately  piles  raising 
their  lofty  pinnacles,  and  towering  over  surrounding  edifices,  where 
once  a  humble  and  unpretending  ouilding  had  been.  The  pomp  of 
the  most  imposing  and  magnificent  ceremonies,  the  gorgeous  dis- 
play of  rich  ornaments,  where  the  faithful  had  scarcely  deigned  to 
repair*  and  where  they  had  blushed  to  be  seen.  Last,  though  not 
least,  the  saint,  in  the  full  effulgence  of  celestial  glory,  blandly  and 
complacently  smiling  upon  the  fair  prospect,  and  thus  leaving  it  to 
be  inferred  that  the  change  would  find  favour  in  his  eye.  And  the 
men  of  Cologne,  tired  of  looking  on  this  picture  and  on  that, 
awoke,  and  rubbed  their  eyes,  and  pondered  and  consulted  their 
wives;  and  stmnge,  strange  to  say,  they  too  had  seen  most 
wonderful  sights,  and  their  hearts  were  touched;  and  it  was  a 
shame,  that  while  edifices  were  to  be  seen  everywhere  rising  to  the 
glory  of  the  holy  founders  of  saintly  communities,  their  church 
alone,  aye,  alone,  should  contrast,  by  its  mean,  its  most  mean  ap- 
pearance, and  still  more  insignificant  decorations  and  ceremonies, 
with  those  of  other  cities.  And  when  the  day  came,  and  the 
citizens  met,  and  exchanged  thoughts,  and  compared  notes,  strange, 
bh,  most  strange,  when  they  found  that  their  accounts  tallied !  They 
one  and  all  came  to  the  conclusion  that  something  was  meant, 
that  something  must  be  done ;  but  as  for  what  was  meant,  as  for 
what  must  be  done,  none  knew,  none  could  say  ;  and  the  bells  of 
the  little  church,  if  church  it  could  be  called,  as  the  wives  said  or 
thought,  and  as  some  of  the  men  said  or  thought  too,  two  in  num- 
ber, (we  mean  the  bells,)  and  of  no  extraordinary  size,  tolled  for  the 
morning  service;  and,  singular  enough,  when  tne  perplexity  of  the 
good  citizens  was  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  by  tne  wonderful 
concurrence  of  the  manifold  testimony  borne  to  so  awful  a  visitation, 
they,  we  mean  the  bells,  were  heard,  distinctly  heard  to  saj, 
something  very  like  the  words  I  have  taken  for  my  motto — ^^  Go  to 

!  Go  to !"  and  there  were  not  a  few  who  could  not 

but  consider  this  as  a  warning.     Yet  none  breathed  his  suspicion 
of  the  alarming  discovery  he  had  made. 

Well,  the  day  passed  in  the  midst  of  the  most  intense  meditations 
and  incalculable  speculations  of  the  good  people  of  Cologne  ;  and 
the  strong  feeling  created  by  the  occurrences  of  the  day  havmg 
somewhat  subsided,  and  night  coming  on,  or  rather  having  come, 
the  inhabitants  once  more  sought  the  downy  influences  and  usual 
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repose  of  their  cotK*h.     Bat  before  we  proceed  with  that  portion  of 
our  narrative  which  concerns  fheni,  we  must  of  necessity  inform  the 
reader  of  a  circumstance  not  wholly  devoid  of  interest.     Of  course 
the  reader  has  not  failed  to  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head,  and  to 
look  apon  the  patron  saint  of  Cologne  ad  the  true  cause  of  the  pre- 
ceding ntght's  visions,  as  the  promoter  of  the  day's  meditations  and 
surmises.     But  it  remains  for  us  to  add,  that  Ac,  the  patron  saint  of 
Coin,  was  not  to  walk  over  the  course ;  that  his  efforts  to  rouse  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  to  a  sense  of  their  importance  and  of  his 
dignity,  had  excited  considerable  alarm  and  bitterness  of  spirit,  and 
a  storm  of  rage  and  indignation  in  one  whom,  for  many  reasons,  we 
will  only  call  the  stranger,  or  the  unknown,  (hope  being  father  to  the 
thought  which  inspired  to  us  the*  latter  name,)  and  who  was  his 
rival;  for  it  appears  that  the  saint  had  a  rival,  and  no  wonder,  for 
who  that  has  aught  of  fame  to  boast  of,  or  a  snug  berth  to  make 
himself  comfortable  in,  has  none?    A  rival  then  he  had,  and  that 
rival,  the  stranger,  the  unknown,  was  not  going  to  suffer  him  to 
carry  the  day  so  easily,  (so  says  tradition,)  and  when  the  inhabitants 
of  Cologne  had  retired  to  their  wonted  rest,  no  sooner  had  sleep 
shed  its  first  soothing  influence  on  their  agitated  senses,  than  visions, 
monstrous,un8ightly, horrid,  assailed  them, and  drove  away  from  them 
the  balm  of  peace.   Amidst  clouds  of  dust,  and  the  din  of  hammers, 
and  the  clang  of  every  instrument  of  destruction,  and  the  prospect 
of  whole  families  driven  from  their  homes  and  long^possessed  peace- 
ful hearths,  and  the  haggard,  pale,  poverty-stricken  looks  of  miser- 
able outcasts,  wandering  no  one  knew  whither  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  the  incessantly  recurring  presence  of  tax-gatherers,  dunning 
from  the  present  to  the  latest  possible  imaginable  generation^  and 
iropoverisned  exchequers,  and  jails  brimful,  and  the  yells  of  exe- 
cration of  a  yet  unborn  posterity,  the  men  of  Coin  had  enough  to 
do  all  night ;  and  when  the  morning  dawned  upon  them,  and  they 
awoke,  and  they  consulted  their  wives,  and  found  that  they  too  had 
0«en(and  a  hideous  sight  it  had  been)  the  melancholy  consequences 
of  an  unnecessary  change;  and  when  the  citizens,  later  in  the 
day,  met,  and  consulted,  and  compared  notes,  and  once  more  found 
that  their  accounts  tallied,  deep  and  profound  was  the  general 
unazement,  and  confusion  and  misery  seemed  to  have  reached  their 
climax.     And  yet  I  grieve  to  say,  the  worst  had  not  come,  for 
things  went  on  thus  day  after  day,  or  rather  night  after  night ;  the 
poor  citizens  being  alternately  tossed  by  and  between  contradicting 
influences;  for  you  may  suppose  the  saint  did  not  fail  to  repair,  to 
the  best  of  his  abilities,  the  mischief  done  by  his  rival ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  these  conflicting  elements  of  discord,  each  morning  and 
®*ch  evening  the  bells  were  heard  (and  every  day  more  and  more 

Plainly)  to  say,  "  Go  to !   Go  to !  '^ 

At  last  it  occurred  to  one,  who  had  probably  recently  shed  a 
wisdom-tooth,  that  the  bells  meant  something;  and  he,  in  confi- 
dence, whispered  his  surmise  to  a  friend,  who,  in  like  manner,  con- 
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fidentially  entrusted  the  happy  thought  to  another;  and  very  aooii 
the  whole  city  rang  with  the  idea,  clothed  in  words  of  course,  that 

the  bells  were  advising  them  to  go^  probably  for  advice,  to . 

But  there  was  the  rub,  to  whom  i  to  what?  this  they  did  not  say; 
perhaps,  because  b^ns  but  two^  they  could  not  say  a  third  word ; 
perhaps,  because  theyKn&ff  no  more.  Be  this  as  it  may,  what  with 
the  bells  going  on  with  the  *'  Go  to,**  and  the  saint  with  his  "  Do/* 
and  his  rival  with  his  ^*  Don't,*^  the  worthy  citizens  were  indeed  at 
their  wit's  end,  and  matters  as  far  from  any  end  as  ever.  At  last, 
finding  this  state  of  things  intolerable,  they  resolved  to  hold  an 
assembly  or  meeting  of  all  who  were  really  concerned  in  the  afiair. 
And  after  a  great  deal  of  most  interesting  discussion,  the  meeting 
ended,  as  many  a  meeting  has  done  before,  and  as  many,  in  all  pro^ 
bability,  will  again,  with  nothing  being  done.  One  great  point, 
however,  was  gained,  inasmuch  as  it  was  now  discovered  that  the 
city  was  fairly  divided  into  two  parties,  one  of  which  strongly  ad- 
vocated the  saint's  claim,  while  the  other,  without  being  precisely 
disposed  to  favour  his  rival,  who,  being  unknown^  could  not  of 
course  be  said  to  have  any  claims  on  their  sympathies,  weie 
simply  willing  to  let  things  remain  as  they  were,  and  wait  But  to 
an  unprejudiced,  calm,  dispassionate  eye,  it  was  clear  that  the 
former  party  had  the  advantage  over  the  latter,  not  only  in  point 
of  number,  but  also  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  their  cause;  so 
that  it  need  excite  no  wonder  if  we  record  the  fact,  that  after 
several  weeks  had  elapsed,  during  which  the  saint,  the  unknown, 
and  the  bells  had  never  ceased  to  visit  the  inhabitants  of  the  de- 
voted city  with  their  "  Do,"  and  their  "  Don't,"  and  their  "  Go  to 

!  Go  to ! "  another  meeting  was  held,  at  which,  much 

haying  been  said  pro  and  con,  it  was  finally  settled  that  the 
claims  of  the  saint  were  just ;  that  Cologne  was  vastly  behindhaad 
in  the  march  of  intellect,  as  evinced  in  those  times  by  the  progress 
of  stone-work ;  that  things  could  not  remain  as  they  were ;  and  that, 
with  a  view  to  insure  a  change  and  bring  matters  to  an  issue,  the 
church  of  Cologne  should  be  forthwith  pulled  down,  and  that  a 
future  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  should  decide  when,  how,  whei«, 
and  at  whose  expense  the  future  edifice  should  be  reconstructed  ; 
whereupon  the  bells  immediately  set  up  their  accustomed  '^  Go  to 

!  Goto !"&c. 

To  work  they  went,  and  in  downright  earnest,  too;  and  it  would 
have  done  your  radical's  heart  good  to  see  the  energy  and  spirit 
displayed  by  those  who  were  intrusted  with  the  task  of  levelling  the 
sacred  edifice  to  the  ground.  Nor  need  we  wonder  at  this  modem 
history  affording  more  than  one  instance  of  the  alacrity  with  which 
men  pull  down  first,  leaving  to  other  men  and  other  times  the  onus 
€Bd\ficandu  Yet,  m  the  midst  of  all  the  rapidity  of  execution,  a 
circumstance  occurred,  which,  though  trifling  in  itself,  had  well 
nigh  threatened  a  serious  interruption  to  the  downward  progress  6i 
the  work ;  for  a  time  came,  and  that  in  due  course,  when,  at  the 
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first  gripe  of  the  pickaxe  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  little  tower  or  spire, 
they,  the  tenants  of  the  antique  structure, — they,  that  had  so  long 
and  so  indefetigably  called  the  faithful  to  their  matutinal  orisons  or 
daily  dutiea, — set  up  such  a  chattering  as  at  once  confounded,  and 
worse  than  confounded,  its  cruel  assailants :  and  whether  from  indie- 
uation  at  their  past  services  being  thus  totally  disregarded,  their 
present  dcCTadation  quite  overlooked,  and  their  future  home  entirely 
unprovided  for ;  or,  whether  from  a  sense  of  duty,  they  having  long 
considered  themselves  **  charged  with  a  mission,'*  as  the  phrase 
goes,  of  reminding  the  men  of  Ck>logne  of  theirs ;  they,  the  bells, 
shook  and  trembled,  and  sent  such  moanings  through  the  air,  that 
the  prime  movers  of  the  work  of  destruction  felt  their  very  entrails 
moved  thereat,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  hold  a  conference 
thereon.  And  while  the  men  were  busily  engaged  upon  purely  per- 
sonal affairs,  (for  the  laws  of  nature  are  immutable,  and  reauired 
then,  as  they  do  now,  that  the  union  between  body  and  soul  should 
be  duly  cemenUdf  else  a  dissolution  of  partnership  would  inevitably 
ensue,)  the  question  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  bells  was 
agitated  and  soon  settled ;  for  the  discussion  had  scarcely  com- 
menced, when  a  message  came  from  the  Lady  Abbess  of  a  convent 
hard  by,  intimating  that  having  always  entertained  the  greatest 
regard  for  the  bells,  and  touched  with  pity  at  their  forlorn  condition, 
they,  the  nuns,  would  gladly  harbour  them  in  their  distress,  and 
give  them  an  asylum  among  them;  whereupon  it  was  proposed, 
seconded,  and  carried,  nem.  can,,  that  the  said  bells  should  be 
forthwith  removed  to  the  convent,  and  consigned  to  the  care  of  the 
Lady  Abbess,  &c. 

Now,  we  should  hardly  be  doing  our  duty  as  historians,  were  we 
to  omit  recording  the  fact,  that,  despite  the  stirring  interest  attached 
to  it,  this  transaction  gave  rise  to  the  indulgence  of  no  little  wit  and 
harmless  merriment;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  solemnity  of 
the  circumstance,  gibes  and  jests  flew  about  Cologne  with  incon- 
ceivable rapidity.  ^  A  fellow  feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind,"^  said 
one,  when  the  emissary  of  the  nuns  had  made  his  errand  known. 
(You  stole  that,  after  all.  Master  Pope !)  "  Birds  of  a  feather,"  &c., 
said  another,  when  the  bells  were  actually  conveyed  to  their  new 
abode.  ^*  If  these  new  inmates,"  said  another,  '^  don't  put  the  others 
upon  their  mettle,  they'll  have  thbir  own  to  stand  on ;  and  we  all 
know  what  bbll  mbtal  is.'^  Others  took  a  higher  range,  and  drew 
their  inspirations  from  Hippocrene : — 

*^  The  winds  may  roar,  and  the  rain  may  patter, 
The  goose  may  cackle,  the  magpie  chatter: 
The  wife  may  scold,  and  he  may  storm  at  ner, 
But  bark !  the  bells !  bow  do  you  like  their  clatter  V* 


Or  thus 


**  The  Cologne  belles,  the  Cologne  belles — 
How  long  and  loud  they  talk,  who  tells  ? 
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Not  I,  forsooth !    He  must  be  bold 
That  would,  like  these,  by  them  be  toIlM/* 

Or  again :    - 

"  When  lovely  woman  first  was  born, 
Nature  tried  hard  the  fair  one  to  adorn  ; 
Of  every  feature  made  her  selection. 
And  smiling,  called  her  work  perfection  t 
And  80  we  think  she  is,  yet  for  our  part 
We  think  we  beat  all  Nature's  art ; 
'  The  force  of  Nature  could  no  farther  go,' 
But,  lo ! — behold !  we  give  them  clappers  two  !** 

But  fancy  the  astonishment  of  all,  when  shortly,  very  shortiy 
after  their  adinissfon  into  the  sacred  abode  of  the  sisters,  the  bells 
were  heard  to  resume,  as  if  in  defiance  of  all  these  somewhat  inde* 

<:orous  attacks,  the  well-known  prophetic  note—''  Go  to !  Go 

to !" 

Passing  over  this  minor  incident^  we  will  at  once  tell  the  reader, 
that  nothing  more  having  happened  to  retard  the  progress  of  At 
work  of  demolition,  the  old  church  was  soon  no  more  to  be  seen. 
He  may,  if  he  please,  suppose  the  materials  disposed  of,  the  groaod 
cleared,  and  that  there  okly  remained  now  to  build  the  new  one ! 
Only  !  The  magic  of  that\word  ''only !"  Only  wait,  and  you  dail 
have  a  chapter  on  its  importance  and  merits ;  but  not  yet.  Whea 
the  inhabitants  of  Cologne  found  that  their  church  was  no  more, 
they  began  to  think  it  was  high  time  to  come  to  a  deci^on  upon 
the  when,  the  how,  and  the  where  before  alluded  to,  and  above  ail, 
upon  the  source  from  which  the  wherewith  was  to  proceed.  Indeed, 
it  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  so  thoroughly  were  they  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  settling  the  latter  point,  that  the  principal  inhabitants 
;and  prime  movers  in  the  business  seemed  disposed  to  rate  one  another 
roundly ;  and  after  the  circulation  and  exchange  of  many  direct  and 
indirect  accusations  and  taunts,  all  having  a  tendency  to  prove  that 
supineness,  laxity  of  principle,  lukewarmness  of  heart,  &c.,  are  in- 
variably  to  be  found  in  the  neighbour,  and  never  in  self,  the  agita- 
tion which  for  a  while  prevailed,  seemed  likely  to  lead  a  meeting 
which  had  been  convened  for  the  express  purpose  of  "  raising  the 
wind"  a  little  beyond  the  mark  ;  for  a  regular  storm  deemed  to  be 
*'  brewing."  Fortunately,  the  oil  of  peace  was  in  due  time  poured 
on  the  angry  waves  of  recrimination ;  and  order  being  proclaimed 
to  be  the  "  order  of  the  day,"  the  discussion  was  re&nmea.  Perhaps 
we  may  venture  to  say,  that  never  before  had  a  meeting  been  heM^ 
at  which  such  a  diversity  of  opinion  was  displayed.  Talk  there 
was  in  plenty ;  advice  being  given  gratis,  was,  if  possible,  more  abun- 
dant still;  abuse  of  others'  plans,  unsparing  approbation  of  one's 
•own,  including  every  one  of  all  its  details,  was  to  be  expected,  and 
was  of  course  upon  each  speaker's  tongue,  and  to  an  extent  that 
defied  the  notion  of  assigning  to  it  any  limits.  In  short,  they  out- 
heroded  Herod,  in  so  much  as  they  of  Babel  went  to  loggerheads 
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ouly  when  they  had  fairly  commenced^  and  were  actually  and  posi- 
tively at  their  work,  these  absolutely  before.  And  time,  like  the 
bottle  at  a  merry  party,  having  circulated  freely,  and  being  pretty 
nearly  run  out,  (day-time,  we  mean ;  for  in  those  times  they,  however 
strange  it  may  appear  to  us,  did  their  business  in  the  day-time,) 
and  the  men  of  Cologne  arriving  at  the  clear  conviction,  prompted 
by  the  cravings  of  their  grosser  nature,  that  they  must  make  an  end 
of  it,  (it  is  not  very  clear  to  us  of  what  they  were  to  make  an  end,) 
one  speaker  wa^  suddenly  inspired  with  the  happy  thought  of  pro- 
posing, *^That  the  meeting  adjourn,  and  that  the  matter  at  issue  be 
referred  to  a  select  committee." 

Strange,  that  at  all  times  men  have  been  content  to  delegate  their 
authority  in  matters  of  government  (this  word  to  be  taken  in  an  en- 
larged sense,)  and  particularly  in  matters  of  taste !  (this  in  a  restricted 
sense.)  Your  clubs,  your  civic  authorities,  your  Lords,  your  Com* 
mons — are  all  but  selections  from  lai^er  bodies ;  and  they  in  their 
torn,  if  anything  is  to  be  not  merely  talked  of,  but  done,  positively 
done, — must  of  necessity  appoint  a  select  committee  or  deputation. 
And  the  Arts,  too;  have  tney  not  their  "Committees  of  Taste?" 
some  of  which  are  termed  (and,  as  Fome  uncompromising  wags  say, 
deservedly)  "hanging  committees  V  But,  hush !  we  are  speaking 
of  ancient  times,  which  as  a  compensation  for  having  neither  the 
speed  of  railroads  nor  the  light  of  gas,  were  also  without  the  ap- 
proved method  of  hiding  the  light  of  talent  and  the  flash  of  genius 
under  the  bushel  of  mis-place.  But  to  return  to  the  meeting.  The 
note  which  had  been  thus  struck  found  a  vibrating  chord  in  eVery 
bosom;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  instanter,  consisting  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  town,  of  the  civic  authorities,  and  of  a 
few  of  the  influential  {id  est,  wealthy)  inhabitants  of  Cologne ;  after 
which,  the  meeting  adjourned,  sine  die. 

Now,  if  it  be  true,  which  we,  for  our  own  part,  believe  it  to  be, 
that  it  is  in  strict  accordance  with  Nature's  law,  that  the  many 
are  always  ready,  in  cases  of  considerable  difficulty  at  least,  to 
delegate  their  authority  to  the  few,  (just  as  the  starry  heavens  oifer 
the  singular  phenomenon  of  double,  and  other  close  packed  stars 
in,  or  near,  or  away  from  the  clusters  of  stars  which  bespangle  the 
broad  expanse  of  space,  each  a  system,  yet  part  of  the  great  whole, 
**  the  firmament,")  it  is  no  less  true,  that  the  minor  bodies,  we 
mean  the  few,  aUieit  selected,  have  an  equal  tendency  to  delegate 
their  delegated  authority  to  one  (seldom  more)  of  their  own  consti- 
tuted set;  just  as  the  above  clusters  of  stars  gather  round  some  one 
eminent  or  superior  planet,  and,  revolving,  acknowledge  its  supe- 
riority, reflect  its  light  and  share  its  glories !  Precisely  so  it  is 
with  your  "  Building"  and  other  Committees;  which  are  no  sooner 
named,  than  they  hasten  to  resign  their  power  into  the  hands  of 
one  round  whom  they  rally,  whose  opinions  they  are  ready  to  adopt 
and  make  their  own,  whose  schemes  they  countenance,  whose  plans 
they  are  sure  to  carry  into  execution,  and  in  the  light  of  who-e 
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smiles  it  is  happiness  to  them  to  revel,  particularly  if  a  little  secodd- 
hand  patronage  is  the  consequence  of  their  laudable  adherence  to 
his  views.  It  need  excite  no  wonder,  then,  if  after  a  little  discus* 
Bion^  pro  forma,  the  committee  requested  one  of  their  body  to  do 
for  itit  best.  Thus  was  a  dictator  named  pro  bono  publico;  thus 
does  every  army  resolve  itself  into  its  Julius  Cassar,  every  church 
into  its  Sextus,  every  commonwealth  into  its  Cromwell,  every 
ministry  into  (instead  of  casting  off)  its  Peel. 

And  who  was  he,  upon  whose  master-ntind  had  thus  devolved  so 
great  a  task,  the  chosen  of  the  chosen,  the  Hercules  elect,  who 
had  not  precisely  an  Augean  stable  to  make  a  clearance  of,  (this 
had  already  been  done,  and  he  bad  no  ground  to  complain  on  that 
score,)  but  who,  single-handed, — no,  we  rather  should  say  single- 
minded, — had  undertaken  to  rear  an  Ossa  upon  no  Pelion,  to  seek 
Fame,  not  as  so  many  have  done,  by  leaving  not  stone  upon  stone, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  by  leaving  not  one  unturned  till  he  had  made 
to  himself  a  glorious  ascent  to  her  highest  pinnacle?  Reader!  can 
you  seriously  ask  the  question  ?  Can  you  possibly  have  proceeded 
so  far  with  the  Chapter ,  and  not  name,  at  once,  the  Dean?.  The 
Bean  it  was.  And  if  you  could  but  have  seen — what  mortal  eyes,  I 
admit,  are  not  privileged  to  see  every  day — the  beaming  look  of 
blessed  satisfaction  which  this  result  of  the  labours  of  the  com* 
mittee  brought  on  the  glorious  countenance  of  the  saint,  the  bitter 
sneer,  the  vengeful  glance  of  his  rival ;  if  you  had  heard  the  merry 
peal  of  the  bells,  as  they  rang  their  own  entrance  into  the  convent, 
YOU  would  have  blessed  your  stars,  and,  for  general  effect,  might 
nave  gone  further  and  fared  worse. 

Now,  he  upon  whom  the  interest  of  our  story  must  necessarily 
centre  for  the  present,  was  one  of  those  dignified,  venerable,  every- 
inch-of-them  pillars  of  the  church,  the  race  of  whom  is  gradually  be* 
coming  extinct;  he  was  deeply  learned,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
times,  by  which  we  mean,  that  he  could  read  his  missal  through,  (we 
do  not  say  that  he  had  ever  done  so,  but  simply  that  he  could*)  He 
possessed  a  noble  countenance  (indeed  he  had  been  accounted  hand- 
some, in  his  time),  a  commanding  stature,  albeit  a  little  bent  by  age; 
and  his  unctuous  looks,  sleek  face,  and  fair  corporation  were  undeni- 
able evidence,  that,  despite  the  severity  of  churcli  discipline,  his  Uving 
was  a  good  one.  He  claimed  his  descent  from  a  high  family ;  butj 
for  causes  which  it  were  useless  to  relate  here,  he  had  entered  the 
church  in  preference  to  wielding  the  sword,  had  rapidly  risen  to 
his  present  dignity,  and  only  looked  for  -one  more  rise.  But  this 
'^summum  bonum"  of  his  ambition  had  long  been  denied  him  by 
the  singular  tenacity  of  life  displayed  by  one  whom  he  was  to  suc- 
ceed, if  he  survived  him,  but  who,  most  unaccountably*  seemed  in 
no  hurry  to  vacate  his  see.  This  circumstance  alone  kept  a  mitre 
from  his  head ;  and  thus  was  inversely  exemplified  the  inconvenience 
of  waiting  for  other  men's  shoes. 

From  the  moment  the  worthy  old  man  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
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denounce  the  world  and  its  many  vanities^  pomps,  and  deceits,  and 
the  chance  of  having  a  family  of  his  own,  tie  had  fairly  bespoken^ 
subject  to  eventualities,  in  due  course  welcomed  into  the  world  and 
the  church,  adopted,  and  ultimately  bestowed  his  affection  upon,  a 
nephew  (an  only  one,  by  the  by,  but  this  was  not  foreseen) ;  and 
had  brought  him  up,  not  only  with  a  view  to  make  him  heir  to  all 
he  possessed,  but  also  his  successor  in  the  church.  But  the  youthf 
had,  from  an  early  age,  shown  little  disposition  to  tread  the  path 
into  which  the  good  and  well-meaning  Dean  wished  to  guide  him ; 
and  though  he  had  profited  by  the  instruction  his  uncle  had  im- 
parted to  him,  he  had  nevertheless  yielded  to  one  of  those  secret 
impulses  which  make  men  appeal  to  destiny,  as  the  only  means  of 
accounting  for  an  otherwise  unaccountable  course  of  things ;  and  in 
spite  of  his  uncle's  efforts,  he  could  not  be  brought  to  enter  the 
Cnorch,  in  the  metaphorical  sense  of  that  expression.  But  though 
he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  enter  the  establishment,  he  was 
t\tT  ready  to  follow  nis  uncle  into  the  building  on  all  grand,  semi- 
grand,  or  even  ordinary  occasions;  and  his  assiduity  in  that  respect 
astonished  the  old  man,  who  could  not  reconcile  the  youth^s  oppo- 
sition to  his  wishes,  with  his  readiness  to  attend  him  there.  And  not 
on  such  occasions  alone ;  for  while  other  youths  spent  their  leisure 
time  in  enjoying  together  the  sports  of  their  age,  he  was  often  s6en 
walking  through  the  church,  ascending  its  steeple,  or  perambulating 
its  vicinity,  and  taking  such  views  of  it,  or  making  such  sketches  of 
its  details,  as  unassisted  talent  enabled  him  to  commit  to  paper ;  or 
else  he  would  go  into  his  uncle's  library,  (the  Dean  had  a  library, 
or,  may  be,  it  was  the  chapter's,)  and  would  read  for  hours  those 
books  which  treated  of  the  "  Monuments  of  past  and  (then)  pre- 
sent Ages,''  and  copy  such  illustrations  as  pleased  his  fancy.  To 
make  a  long  story  short:  it  became  soon  evident  that  he  had  a  de- 
cided turn  fov  the  art  which  has  given  to  the  world  a  Palladio,  a  Vitru- 
viuB,  a  Christopher  Wren,  and,  "last,  though  not  least,**  a  Barry ! 

When  the  uncle  found  out  the  determined  bent  of  his  nephew^s 
inclination,  he  was  indeed  grieved ;  and  we  would  not  answer  that 
he  had  not  carried  the  feeling  of  displeasure  which  animated  him 
farther,  if  he  had  had  another  nephew.  But  the  youth  was,  as  we 
have  said  before,  his  only  one;  and  finding  all  remonstrance  useless, 
he  let  him  have  his  own  way.  From  that  time  the  youth  was 
happy,  and  soon  after  obtained  his  uncle's  permission  to  see  a  little 
of  the  world,  id  est^  to  travel,  of  course  with  a  view  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  favourite  study ;  and  he  had  just  returned  from  a  '*  two 
years'  cruize"  in  Europe,  richly  stored  with  valuable  reminiscences, 
embodied  in  the  shape  of  sketches,  diary,  views,  &c.,  &c.,  when  the 
events  we  have  just  commemorated  took  place.  Now,  we  do  not 
wish  you,  reader,  to  imagine,  that  the  return  of  the  young  man  at 
that  particular  crisis,  and  in  the  "  very  nick  of  time,"  was  the 
result  of  mere  chance,  certainly  not ;  and  we  are  ouite  ready  to 
confirm  your  supposition, — that  the  wary  and  pruaent  old  man, 
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judging  this  an  excdlent  opportunity  for  his  nephew,  had  hastened 
his  return,  that  he  might,  if  need  be,  be  within  call.  It  was,  how- 
ever, somewhat  remarkable,  that,  just  as  the  old  dean  had  been 
requested  by  his  brother  committeemen  to  assume  the  leadership, 
in  comes  the  nephew,  and  out  comes  the  uncle,  thus : — ^  The  finger 
of  Heaven  is  in  your  timely  return,  nephew  (of  course  it  was) ;  and 
it  is  now  clear,  quite  clear  to  me,  that  what  must  be,  must  be !' 
(This  was  no  news,  even  then.)  '^  Nephew,  we  are  all  here  at 
sixes  and  sevens ;  and  you  can,  at  the  same  time,  get  us  out  of  those 
most  perplexing  numerals,  and  earn  for  yourself  everlasting  fame ; 
thus  killing  two  birds  with  one  stone— stone-work  is  in  your  line, 
nephew.  Heaven  is  my  witness,  that  I  would  have  preferred  seeing 
you  a  member  of  that  church,  which  would  have  secured  yon  peace 

and  comfort  here  below,  rather  than'' Here  the  worthy  uncle 

sighed  or  moaned,  and  for  a  while  stopped,  but  not  for  long.  *'  I 
had  hoped  to  secure  to  you  my  fortune,  my  benefices;  but  you 
have  chosen  for  yourself,  a  wilful  child !  However,  a  splendid 
opportunity  offers  to  achieve  a  triumph,  to  work  a  miracle,  to  earn 
— ^what  I  know  you  are  anxious  for — renown,  to  affix  your  name 
upon  the  golden  gates  of  Fame  (the  old  man  had  caught  a  little  of 

the  infection) :  and  to  do  this  you  must'* 

**  Go  to !  go  to !**  said  the  bells,  just  at  that  moment. 

A  pause  ensued.    ''  Aye,''  said  the  old  man,  **  that  is  soon  said — 

Goto !  But  where  ?"'*  Go  to— I  goto !"  went  on  the 

bells.  "  Where  ?"  said  the  young  man.  **  Go  to  !  go  to  i^ 
"  I  will."  "Where?"  said  the  uncle,  almost  alarmed.  **  Any  where!" 
answered  the  nephew. — Another  pause — and  the  old  man  went  on : 
— ^'^The  fact  is,  nephew,  my  brain  is  almost  turned;  we  are  all  here 
under^the  influence  of  strange  and  awful  influences.  Our  churck 
is  down.  The  citizens  of  Cologne  loudly  call  for  its  being  rebuilt^ 
upon  a  scale  of  unmatched,  unexampled  magnificence*  lliey  hsTe 
entrusted  a  committee  with  the  care  of  procuring  plans,  estimates, 
&c.  The  committee  have  delegated  their  authority  to  me;  and 
while  I  proceed  with  the  task  oi  settling  the  financial  part  of  the 
business,  I  delegate  to  you  the  task  of  preparing  the  design.  Let 
it  be  great,  grand,  and  glorious ;  spare  no  expense ;  posterity  will 
look  to  that ;  let  the  glory  of  our  church,  the  fame  oi  our  city,  be 
your  theme  and  your  excuse;  let  your  oivn  renown  be  your  true 
motive.  Dazzle  men's  eyes,  make  them  proud  of  their  future 
cathedral,  of  the  genius  of  their  fellow-citizen.  Shut  yourself  up  in 
ray  study,  you  will  find  every  thing  ready  for  you ;  give  free  scope 
to  your  imagination  ;  let,  in  short,  yours  be  the  dbsign,  toursxlf 
the  ARCHITECT.  Answcr  not,  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost ;  I  can  only 
give  you  three  days,  and  expect  then,  but  not  till  then,  to  see  you 

again,  and  your  chef  Sceuvre. '*     **  Go  to !  go  to         !** 

said  the  bells.  ^'  Work,  I  suppose,"  thought  the  nephew,  and  he 
went,  at  once,  to  his  uncle's  study.  There  he  paused,  eyed  with 
gratitude  the  preparations  ordered  by  his  uncle;  and  calling  npon 
nis  brain,  or  good  angel,  for  the  first  inspiration,  he  declared  him- 
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self  ready,  and  that  he  had  only  to  commence,  which  was  true 
enough ;  but  let  us  tell  you,  that  it  is  not  always  so  easy  a  matter 
as  people  imagine,  to  commence.  And  if  you  doubt  our  word,  ask 
the  Med.  Stud.,  who  in  less  than  three  months  has  contrived  to  go 
through  his  yearns  allowance,  and  who,  knowing  that  he  must, 
somehow  or  other,  get  more,  has  before  him  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
whether  it  is  such  an  easy  matter  to  commence.  Ask  the  runaway 
profligate,  who  at  last  gets  tired  of  living  upon  all  sorts  of  priva- 
tions, and  ^ho,  thinking  of  returning  home,  plans  in  his  head  a 
repentant  epistle,  whether  he  finds  it  easy  to  commence.  Ask  the 
poet,  the  musician,  the  sculptor,  whether  they  find  it  an  easy  matter 
to  bring  out  the  first  conception  of  a  subject;  and  whether  the  first 
stanza  of  a  canto,  the  first  bar  of  an  overture,  the  first  attempt  at 
modelling  the  principal  figure  in  a  group,  are  found  to  flow  from 
the  brain  at  the  first  word  of  command. .  Nay,  ask  the  lover,  the 
true  lover, — the  honest,  sincere,  doubting,  lovmg-for-the-first-time 
lover,  whether  he  thinks  it  an  easy  matter  to  speak  the  first  word, 
when  ur?ed  by  the  impetuosity  of  passion,  long  checked  by  timidity, 
to — decuire.  Upon  his  testimony  we  are  willing  to  rest  our  claim 
to  your  cfiedence ;  and  so  we  are  sure  you  will  believe  us,  when  we 
say,  that  he^  our  young  hero,  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to 
commence. 

All  at  once  he  felt — what  could  it  be  ? — ^at  first  a  mere  nothing, 
a  sensation,  a  pressure,  a  pain,  somewhere  about  the  region  of  the 
bead.  What  I  a  head-acne  ?  No,  not  exactly  a  head-ache ;  yet, 
what  could  it  be?  At  all  events, it  was  a  painful  sensation.  He 
opened  his  window,  to  let  in  a  little  air;  but  the  feeling  of  pain 
increased.  He  shut  it;  still  it  remained,  and  went  on  increasing. 
In  spite  of  this,  he  endeavoured  to  woo  the  Genii  of  the  Arab  Tales, 
the  best  artists  in  their  line,  he  thought,  and  whose  advice  would 
have  been  invaluable  to  him ;  but  they,  like  the  '*  spirits  of  the 
vasty  deep,^  will  not  always  "  come  when  called  :'*  and  they  did 
not.  In  vain  did  he  court  inspiration :  in  its  stead,  the  feeling  of 
pain  increased  to  a  fearful  extent ;  and  an  incessant  throbbing  at 
the  iemples  soon  laid  all  his  faculties  prostrate,  and  left  him  a 
prey  to  the  one  melancholy  reflection,  that  he  had  but  three  days 
allowed  him  to  prepare  himself;  and  that  all  his  hopes  would,  if 
things  went  on  thus,  be  cruelly  frustrated.  But  who  can  work  while 
under  the  influence  of  great  physical  agony  ?  And  though  he  could 
hardly  call  what  he  felt  "  head-ache,  yet  it  was  positive,  violent 
pain,  there  was  no  mistaking  that.  Things  came  to  that  pass,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  throw  himsel  f  upon  a  couch,  in  the  hope  (alas !  a  vain 
one)  of  finding  a  little  relief  there.  And  there  were  two  who  wit- 
nessed his  suflerings :  one  smiling  blandly  on  him,  and  shedding 
a  tear  of  pity  at  the  sight;  the  other  smiling,  too,  but  scornfully, 
and  with  the  savage  grin  of  defiance.  And  the  bells  I  while  his 
poor,  swollen,  aching,  throbbing  head  went,  like  a  watch,  on  tick, 
they,  hke  a  turnpike  gate,  went  on  toll,  to  the  old  tune  of  "  Go 

^^>T— !    goto !" 

(To  be  continued,) 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  A  TIGER  HUNT. 

* 

(an  extract  from  captain  GEORGE  B.'s  LETTER.) 

Before  closing  this,  I  must  give  you  a  slight  description  of  an  ad  ten* 
ture  I  had  with  a  tiger  on  this  last  trip;  and  my  miraculous  escape.  Had 
any  betting-men  been  there^  they  would  have  at  once  given  the  lon^  odds 
all  round  that  you  would  never  in  this  world  receive  another  scratch  of  the 
pen  from  me. 

It  occurred  on  the  25th  of  last  month  :  so  to  make  a  short  business  of 
it,  intelligence  was  sent  to  me  tliat  a  tigress  I  had  followed  up  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  which  I  had  wounded  slightly  in  the  leg  before,  was  lying 
under  a  Burguh  tree.  Out  I  went,  about  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day,  some 
three  miles  from  my  camp.  On  arriving,  I  saw  it  was  a  case  of  close 
quarters,  as  die  shikaree^  and  the  men  about  him,  only  made  signs,  and 
^ould  not  speak ;  and  on  quietly  asking  where  my  friend  was  hanging 
out,  they  pointed  to  a  large  tree,  certainly  not  more  than  twenty-five 
yards  off.  I  took  my  rifle,  and  stood  facing  the  tree,  just  on  the  line  of 
road  my  lady  took  on  going  out  visiting.  A  sign  was  made ;  the  men 
placed  on  the  heights  round  about  commenced  to  shout  and  scream,  and 
in  one  instant  I  heard  a  purring  noise  like  a  cat,  but  about  a  tliousan4 
times  louder.  The  shikaree  pressed  my  arm,  and  told  me  to  take  a  very 
steady  aim  directly  I  saw  her,  as  she  was  veiy  ghussa  (angry).  Imme- 
diately afler  this,  she  got  up,  and  began  walking  up  and  down  under  the 
tree,  as  you  see  a  tiger  in  a  large  cage,  her  tail  mshmg  her  sides,  and  sent 
at  times  slap  over  her  back.  All  at  once  she  saw  me,  rather  stooped  the 
fore  part  of  her  body,  and  put  back  her  ears,  as  you  have  seen  an  angry 
cat,  opened  her  mouth,  gave  three  or  four  low  growls,  and  showed  me  Ums 
whitest  set  of  teeth  I  have  ever  yet  seen.  At  this  moment  I  levelled  my 
gun,  and  fired ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  ball  struck,  than,  with  one  of  die 
most  fearful  roars  I  have  ever  heard,  down  she  came  upon  me.  Thank 
Gk>d,  I  was  steady  and  cool,— fired  the  second  barrel, — hit,  but  could  not 
stop  her.  I  had  just  time  to  get  my  second  gun  from  the  clapie  (that 
great  man's  son,  who  stood  as  steady  as  a  rock — '*  may  his  shadow 
increase"),  when  she  was  upon  me.    I  fired  the  right  barrel  slap  into  her 


trigger,  in  her  rage,  sne  turned  a  little,  and  tirst  took  my 
her  mouth;  on  feeling  the  pressure,  I  managed  to  twist  it  out  like 
lightning,  and  then  she  was  on  me,  with  one  root  on  each  side  of  my 
chest.  She  then  put  down  her  head  (with  that  kind  of  growling  noise, 
onlv  much  louder,  with  which  a  bull  terrier  worries  any  kind  of  vartnini) 
right  over  my  throat  and  chest.  In  being  thrown  down,  I  had  managed 
to  keep  hold  of  my  gun,  and  on  the  brute  stooping  down  to  worry  me; 
I  shoved  it  up  in  self-defence.  She  laid  hold  of  it,  and  shook  it  out  of 
my  hand  like  a  straw,  broke  it  into  half  a  dozen  pieces,  and,  in  fact, 
expended  all  her  rage  upon  it.  The  ball  I  had  put  into  her  chest  now 
began  to  tell ;  she  reeled  away  from  me  about  six  yards,  and  dropped 
down  dead. 
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There  was  an  escape  for  you !  It  had  been  the  secret  wish  of  my  haait 
to  Bee  S  tiger  chorire  slap  np  to  me ;  I  have  now  seen  it  once,  and,  so 
help  me,  I  never  wnh  to  see  the  thing  again.  I  was  now  aware  what  a 
dunce  thing  it  ia.  I  thooght  a  man,  if  eteady,  could  always  stop  one. 
Tigen  before  this  bad  dropped,  with  one  ball,  dead;  bat,  you  see,  this 
brute,  although  with  a  mortal  wound,  might  yet  have  killed  a  dos  such 
M  me.  Had  she  mauled  my  throat,  instead  of  the  gun,  I  luckily  had  in 
my  hand,  I  should  have  been  lost.  The  fellows  round  about  would  not 
believe  their  eyes,  oti  coming  to  liA  me  up,  that  I  was  unliurt,  as  I 
WM  covered  all  over  with  the  blood  of  the  tiger.  Yon  never  heard  such 
",Wah  !  wah  !"  in  your  life. 


WILLIAM  FLEMING,  THE  DEAL  BOATMAN. 


ILLIAM      FLEMING. 

the  subject  of  our  talei 

was  bom  at  Deal.      Hii 

father  was  a  Deal  boatt 

tnan,    as    had   been  his 

grandfather;  and  his  mo* 

ther  was  the  daughter  of 

a  Deal  boatman.     There 

is  but  little  to  tell  of  our 

hero's     childhood :      he 

learnt  to  read  and  write 

at  the  pariah  school,  and 

accompanied    his   father 

in  many  a  cruize ;    and 

being  a  bold,  clever,  and 

willing  youth,  wasa  geae- 

the  boats'  crew,  who  took 

icting  him  in  theJr  peculiar 

Bfore  the  age  of  thirteen,  he 

'  skilful.     But  he  never  yet 

3d  to  rormone  in  the  boat 

real  danger;  on  those  occa* 

.;?   '  Hons  none  nut  strong  and  hardy  men  were 

wanted.   OAen  had  he  watched  the  tiny  craft 

u  she  struggled  through  the  troubled  sea,  to  the  relief  of  some 

distressed  ship,  and  wished  that  he  were  a  man,  that  he  might 

•hare  in  the  dangerous  excitement.     At  length  his  father,  tired 

of  his  importunities,  or  thinking  it  time  that  he  should  see  some- 

ttiing  of  the  real  hard   senice  of  a  boatman,    consented    that 

Ws  son  should  accompany  him  on  the  next  opportunity.     He  bad 
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Dot  1(»np;  to  wait  Towards  sunact  of  an  evening  in  Ibe  moiilh 
of  October^  after  a  day  of  unuanal  heat  and  beauty,  a  knot  of 
mariners  was  congregated  on  the  beach  of  Deal :  two  or  tliree 
were  leaning  listlessly  against  a  large  boat  that  had  been  haoled 
up  beyond  high-water  mark ;  others  u  ere  lying  on  the  sand  half 
asleep ;  while  some  were  watching  with  their  glasses  several  vessels 
working  through  the  Downs  against  a  south-westerly  breeze,  which 
had  blown  gently  all  the  day,  but  had  latterly  suddenly  increased, 
while  every  now  and  then  a  gust,  e^ch  stronger  than  the  last, 
swept  over  the  sea,  making  the  struggling  vessels  bend  low  beneath 
its  power. 

**  There  goes  his  main  top-gallant  yard!**  exclaimed  one  of 
the  party,  whose  glass  was  pointed  at  a  large  ship  in  which 
the  fluttering  canvass  might  be  now  plainly  seen  with  the  naked 
eye.  ^^  And  serves  him  right,  too,"  remarked  a  grey-headed,  weather- 
beaten  old  man.  *^  WbaCs  the  use  of  straining  and  tearing  every- 
thing to  pieces  in  that  ere  fashion,  just  to  creep  a  few  miles 
more  to  windward,  when,  with  half  an  eye,  any  one  might  see 
she'll  have,  afore  long,  to  run  back  and  bring  up  in  the  Downs.** 

^*  What!  you  think  we  shall  have  a  dirty  night  of  it,  old  Gram- 
nfBif  do  you,"  said  a  young  man  who  was  evidently  calculaiing 
the  chances  of  a  profitable  job  such  a  night  might  bring. 

^*  Aye,  that  I  do,"  answered  Grummet.  ^*  Look  at  them  marea*  tails 
aloft  there,  a  scampering  along  as  if  they  was  a  trying  to  get  out  of 
the  way  of  it;  and  look  at  that  banlrof  cloud  there  away  to  wind- 
ward, like  a  great  black  mountaiu  a  walking  over  the  sea ;  and  hark 
to  the  break  of  the  surf  on  the  beach  below  there,  as  hollow  as  a 
big  drum :  tliera  are  enough  signs,  if  there  were'nt  more  of  tfaem, 
to  show  tliere*ll  be  work  for  some  of  us  afore  the  sun  seta  mgmin 


to-morrow." 


*'*  Well,  so  much  the  better,*'  remarked  the  young  man  who  bad 
before  spoken :  ^*  it*s  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good.** 

As  night  was  fast  spreading  her  mantle  over  the  sea,  the  party 
separated  to  their  several  homes.  Many  hours  had  not  passed 
before  the  prognostications  of  old  Grummet  were  realized.  Hie 
wind  increased  to  a  strong  breeze,  then  to  a  stiff  gale,  and  at  last 
to  a  furious  storm.  Nothing,  however,  occurred  during  the  night 
to  call  forth  the  exertions  of  the  boatmen.  At  daybreak  a  lai^ 
party  than  were  assembled  the  previous  evening  congregated  on 
the  beach,  sheltering  themselves  under  the  lee  of  an  old  worn-out 
boat  Many  a  glass  swept  the  horizon  in  every  direction,  endea- 
vouring to  discover  some  vessel,  but  without  success,  for  the  gloom 
was  too  great  At  length,  Grummet,  who  had  for  some  time 
been  looking  steadily  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Goodwin 
Bands,  exclaimed,  ''  if  that  ain't  something  on  the  Goodwin,  l*ni 
getdng  blind.  Here,  Fielder,**  addressing  a  young  man,  ^*  take  the 
glass  and  try  what  you  can  make  of  her;  you*ve  better  eyes  tfaaa 


mine/* 
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She  was  soon  made  out  to  be  a  large  ship,  in  a  very  bad  position, 
the  sea  raakiug  a  complete  breach  over  her :  her  three  masts  were 
still  standing,  and  on  the  fore  and  mainmasts  might  be  observed  a 
nomber  of  human  beings.  The  gale  was  now  at  its  height ;  the 
sea  was  not,  however,  so  great  as  it  often  is  in  better  weather ;  for 
such  was  the  fury  of  the  wind,  that  it  blew  the  waves  down  as  they 
rose,  and  thus  preserved  a  comparative  level ;  or  if  any,  as  many 
did,  ventured  to  raise  their  heads  beyond  a  certain  limit,  they  were 
cot  off,  and  dashed  along  for  many  a  fathom  in  showers  of  spray, 
making  the  whole  sea  appear  one  white  sheet  of  foam,  and  giving 
the  idea  to  the  unpractised  eye  that  but  slight  commotion  of  the 
water  prevailed.  The  boatmen  now  separated  into  different  parties, 
fmrmiDg  the  crews  of  various  boats,  and  earnest  discussions  arose 
as  to  tlie  feasibility  of  rendering  assistance  to  the  distressed  ship ; 
but  such  was  the  unusual  raging  of  the  storm  that  much  hesitation 
prevailed ;  and,  at  length,  a  nearly  unanimous  opinion  was  arrived 
at,  that  it  would  be  next  to  madness  to  venture  out  until  the 
weather  had  somewhat  moderated.  There  was  one  exception  to 
hb  opinion,  and  that  was  William  Fleming's  father:  the  boldest 
among  the  bold,  he  was  ever  foremost  in  a  work  of  danger,  and 
prided  himself  in  doing  that  which  others  shrank  from.  Often  had 
be  boasted  tliat  he  never  yet  saw  the  weather  which  could  keep 
him  on  the  shore  when  there  was  work  for  him  on  the  water.  He  was 
master  of  tha  ^^  Saucy  Nancy ,^  one  of  the  finest  boats  on  the  coast ; 
and  having  acquired  great  influence  over  his  crew,  he  had  not 
much  diffictilty  in  persuading  them  to  attempt  with  him  the  rescne 
of  the  unfortunate  beings  who  were  seen  clinging  to  the  wrecked- 
vessel.  Once  decided,  but  little  time  was  spent  in  preparation ;  for 
the  Deal  boatman  is  sdways  ready.  Our  hero,  among  the  rest, 
presented  himself  for  the  hazardous  enterprise  about  to  be  at- 
tempted, bat  his  father,  eyeing  him  with  natural  pride,  (for  he  was 
a  fine  looking  youth,  and  now  came  forth  with  a  determined  air, 
unaccompiuried  by  a  shadow  of  fear  or  hesitation,  to  do  that  which 
it  was  no  shame  to  men  to  have  refused  to  do,)  said,  ^^  No,  no,  Will, 
not  this  time." 
"  Remember  j  our  promise,  father,"  returned  Will. 
^  Aye,  aye,"  answered  his  father ;  ^^  but  not  now ;  you  must  keep 
ashore  this  time.  Will." 

William  knew  his  father  too  well  to  urge  him  further;  but  he 
determined  nevertheless,  in  his  own  mind,  that  he  would  accompany 
him :  and  just  as  the  boat  was  being  hauled  through  the  surf  by 
ttieans  of  a  warp  run  out  to  an  anchor  seaward,  where  it  passed 
through  a  single  block,  the  end  coming  ashore  into  the  hands 
of  those  assembled,  he  ran  into  the  water  up  to  his  waist,  and  then 
dexterously  leapt  into  the  boat.  lie  thus  had  gained  his  object, 
for  tliere  was  now  no  possibility  of  leaving  him  behind.  The  boat 
was  half  filled  with  water  by  the  time  she  had  got  out  of  the 
surf,  but  the  pump  and  the  buckets  soon  freed  her;  and  then, 
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setting  the  tiny  close^reefed  lugs,  which,  smaU  as  they  ware,  seemed 
almost  to  overpower  her,  she  dashed  through  the  boiling  watery 
like  a  thing  endowed  with  life  and  instinct';  now  leaping  like  the 
dolphin,  in  pursuit  of  the  flying  fish,  nearly  out  of  its  natural 
'  element ;  now  skimming  as  a  gull  the  tops  of  the  waves ;  now 
meeting  some  monstrous  sea  that  seemed  rushing  to  her  destruction, 
which  fate  she  only  avoided  by  the  dexterity  of  her  helmsman) 
who  sat  cool  and  firm,  with  the  eye  of  a  hawk,  watching  the  curl  of 
every  wave,now  keeping  the  lugs  of  his  gallant  little  craft  well  full  and 
making  her  fly  and  foam  and  struggle  through  the  heaving  waters; 
now  lufling  her  up,  till  her  wet  and  straining  canvass  shivered 
in  the  wind,  as,  with  reduced  speed,  she  met  with  her  sharp  bow 
the  upraised  angry  sea,  and  rode  over  it  with  the  ease  and  buoyancy 
of  a  gull.  She  shipped  but  little  water,  but  the  spray  flew  thickly 
and  unceasingly  over  her,  reaching  far  above  her  low  sails,  and 
giving  constant  employment  to  a  couple  of  hands  in  pumping. 

They  had  not  left  the  shore  far  behind  them,  when  they  saw 

the  foremast  of  the  wreck  fall,  and  almost  immediately  afta^ards 

the  mainmast ;  sad  fate  for  her  uTetched  crew  !  who  through  the 

horrors  of  that  awfiil  night  had  tenaciously  clung  to  life,  in  the 

faint  expectation  that  morning  might  bring  reli^;  and  now  that 

they  saw  that  relief  approaching  almost  within  their  grasp,  when 

another  half  hour  might  have  placed  them  in  comparative  safety, 

now  when  their  faint  and  expiring  hearts  were  lit  up  with  renewed 

hope,  to  be  mercilessly  swept  into  the  dark  sea^  there  to  perish 

\%ithout  a  struggle !   Ah  !  who  shall  tell  the  agony  of  that  moment? 

The  condemned  prisoner  at  the  gallows,  with  the  rope  around  bis 

neck,  hearing  the  signal  for  the  executioner's  final  movement, 

knowing  that  the  delay  of  but  a  few  minutes  would  bring  a  reprieve 

— the  traveller,  forced  towards  a  precipice,  and  missing  by  an 

inch  the  grasp  of  the  hand   held  out  to  save  him — the  poisoned 

wretch  waiting  in  agony  for  the  antidote,  until,  when  it  does  come, 

he  feels  it  to  be  too  late — with  those  only,  and  such  as  those,  can 

be  compared  the  feelings  of  that  terrible  moment,  when  father  and 

son,  mother  and  daughter,  officer  and  seaman,  saw  the  frail  masts, 

to  which  they-  clung  for  life,  give  way,  cast  one  last  look  at  the 

lugger  struggling  to  their  rescue,  and  then  sank  unresisting  into 

one  common  grave.     The  crew  of  the  lugger  held  on  their  course^ 

hoping    there    might    be   still    human   life    to    save.    As   they 

approached  near  the  wreck,  they  discovered,  lashed  to  the  rigging 

of  the  mizenmast,  which  was  still  standing,  the  forms  of  a  woman 

and  a  child :  these  they  determined  to  bring  off,  if  possible ;  hot 

the  sea  was  breaking  so  furiously  over  the  vessel,  and  her  position 

was  such,  that  they  found  it  impossible  to  board   her,  without 

knocking  their  boat  to  pieces.    All  that  could  be  done  they  did : 

they  passed  her  several  times  as  close  as  they  dared,  calling  (hA 

and   making  signs  to  the  two  unfortunates  to  throw  themselres 

into  the  sea,  in  order  that  they  might  be  picked  up  by  the  boat; 
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but  to  no  purpose ;  they  were  both  motionless  as  death,  and^  in 
fact,  appeared  dead.     At  length,  the  child  was  seen  to  bold  out 
its  little  amre,  as  if  imploring  them  to  save  it     Once  more  the  boat 
passed  close  under  the  lee  of  the  vessel,  when  young  William 
Fleming,  who  bad  previously  determined  to  rescue  them  or  perish 
in  the  attempt,   to  the  astonishment  of  the  crew,  jumped  over^ 
board*     He  was  a  good  and  a  strong  swimmer  for  his  age,  but  he 
bad  overrated  his  powers  in  such  a  boisterous   sea.    Before   he 
reached  the  vesseVs  side,  though  only  a  few  feet  distant,  he  was 
irresistibly  swept  past  by  a  huge  wave,  and  buried  in  the  mass  of 
foiling  water  from  the  hull ;  as,  however,  he  was  forced  along,  his 
uQconscioos  band  grasped  a  rope  that  was  hanging  from   the 
quarter ;   with  this   he  drew   himself  up  the  side,  and  was  soon 
standing  on  the  gunwale^    Here  he  encountered  another  mighty 
sea,  that  came  rushing  along  as  if  it  would  sweep  everything  before 
it ;  but  he  twined  his  arms  about  the  mizen  shrouds,  near  which 
he  stood,  and  held  on  with  the  tenacity  of  a  limpet,  until  the  sea 
had  passed ;  then  mounting  the  rigging,  he  quickly  stood  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  waves,  by  the  side  of  the  two  unfortunate  beings, 
whom  he  had  so  gallantly  risked  his  life  to  save.     One  of  these  he 
found  to  be  a  young  and  fragile  woman,  her  long  black  hair, 
streaming    down   her  person,   nearly   to    her  feet,  which    were 
without  covering,  as  though  she  had  been  suddenly  called  up  from 
her  soft  couch  to  be  exposed  for  a  whole  night  to  the  pitiless  storm ; 
the  other  was  a  Utile  girl  of  six  or  seven  years  old.    They  were  both 
securely  lashed  to  the  rigging,  probably  by  some  hand  which  had 
since  perished,  for  no  other  semblance  of  life  appeared  around. 
William,  upon  looking  further  at  the  woman,  began  to  fear  that 
for  her  human  aid  had  come  too  late :  her  eyes  were  glazed ;  he 
put  his  hand  upon  her  face,  it  was  cold  !  the  very  touch  caused  a 
shudder  to  pass  through  his  frame;  he  tried  to  lift  her  arm,  it  was 
stiff!  alas,  she  was  indeed  dead.     He  next  turned  his  attention 
to  the  child.    Xafe  in  her  seemed  to  have  been  more  tenacious,  pro- 
bably firom  having  been  better  protected  from  the  weather  by  clothing, 
of  which  her  companion,   (probably  her  mother,)  had  evidently 
deprived  herself  for  the  purpose*    Though  nearly  benumbed  by  the 
cold  and  wet,  she  was  yet  sensible,  and  even  able  to  speak,  but  she 
spoke  in  a  tongue  which  to  William  was  unintelligible*  His  first  act 
was  to  unfasten  the  cords  which  bound  her  to  the  rigging ;  he  then 
lashed  her  securely  to  his  own  person,  leaving  his  arms  free ;  and 
having  descended  to  the  point  just  above  the  break  of  the  sea,  he 
waited  till  the  lugger,  which  had  been  standing  off  and  on,  ap- 
proached the  wreck ;  then  waving  his  hand,  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  crew  towards  him,  he  watched  his  opportunity  after  the  imme- 
diate passage  of  a  wave,  quickly  reached  the  gunwale,  and  threw 
himself  with  bis  burden  into  the  sea«    He  was,  as  we  before  said,  a 
good  swimmer ;  and  having  now  no  object  but  to  keep  afloat,  with- 
but  attempting  to  oppose  his  tiny  strength  to  the  irresistible  sway  of 
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the  sea,  be  fouud  no  great  difficulty  in  supporting  himself  a»d 
his  charge  until  they  were  both  hauled  into  the  boaL  The  poor 
little  girl  was,  however,  by  that  time  quite  insensible;  but  aliUle 
brandy  poured  into  her  mouth  soon  had  the  effect  of  partially 
reviving  her.  The  crew  of  the  lugger  finding  that  nothing  more 
could  be  done,  either  in  the  preservation  of  life  or  property,  (for 
the  vessel  was  a  hopeless  wreck,)  returned  to  shore*  The  little 
stranger  was  put  into  the  charge  of  Dame  Fleming,  William  Flem- 
ing's mother,  who  nursed  her  so  well,  that  in  a  few  days  she  ap- 
peared to  have  suffered  but  little  from  the  exposure  of  that  dreadful 
night.  During  that  time,  various  persons  who  had  heard  of  the 
particulars  above  narrated,  visited  the  child ;  and  one  at  leogtb 
appeared  who  spoke  her  language,  which  proved  to  be  ^mnisli ; 
but  little  information  could  be  gathered  from  her  reqtecting  either 
her  own  history,  or  that  of  the  ship. 

At  that  period  the  Spaniards  were  at  war  with  England ;  and  it 
seems  that  the  vessel,  on  her  voyage  from  South  America  to  Spain, 
was  captured  by  an  English  cruizer,  and  she  was  apparently  on 
her  route  to  an  English  port  in  charge  of  a  prize  crew  when  her 
unfortunate  loss  occnrredl     The  woman  found  by  young  Fleming 
dead  upon  the  rigging  was  the  child's  mother,  and  appeared,  by 
the  simple  description  given  by  the  little  girl  of  her  former  hoae 
and  habits,  to  have  been  the  wife  of  a  man  of  fortune.    He  bad 
also  been  on  board  the  ill-fated  vessel ;  and  after  lashing  his  wife 
and  daughter  to  the  rigging,  had  descended  to  the  deck  /or  some 
purpose,  and  was  not  again  seen,  having  probably  been  washed 
overboard  in  his  endeavours  to  rejoin  th^m.   There  had  beei»  other 
passengers  on  board,  ladies  as  wcdl  as  gentlemen,  and  children,  all 
of  whom  had  probably  preferred  trusting  to  the  shelter  afforded  by. 
the  round  house,  rather  than  be  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  stono 
on  the  mizen  rigging ;  and  thus  had  all  perished  when  that  ap- 
pendage was  swept  away  before  the  lugger  reached  the  vessd. 
Beyond  this,  nothing  of  any  importance  could  be  extracted  from 
.the  child:  even  of  the  name  of  the  vessel  and  of  her  own  surname 
she  was  ignorant;  she  herself  was  called  Isabelle.    More  than  one 
lady  who  bad  visited  her  from  a  feeling  of  curiosity  offered  to 
relieve  Dame  Fleming  of  her  charge ;  but  she  had  taken  a  great 
fancy   to    the    little  orphan,    and  having  no  other  child  than 
William  of  her  own,  she  determined  that  she  would  be  a  seceiid 
mother  to  her ;  and  this  resolution  was  not  even  shaken  by  a  sub- 
sequent offer  of,  in  her  eyes,  a  considerable  sum  of  money.    This 
competition  for  the  possession  of  the  child  was  not  surprising ;  fur, 
besides  the  interest  tlirown  around  her  by  her  melancholy  stoiy, 
she  possessed  the  attraction  of  most  rare  beauty,  and  of  a  nature 
seldom  seen  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  chilly  north :  it  wa$ 
the  beauty  more  of  a  woman  than  of  a  childr— large  black  eyes,  tl  at 
seemed  almost  too  large,  aud  loo  bright  and  too  expressive,  for  one 
so  young ;  such  eyes,  as  in  their  magnificence  almost  absorbed  ibe 
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other  features^  at  which  yon  might  gaze^  and  afterwards  fail  to 
recall  to  your  fancy  a  single  one,  for  at  every  attempt  to  do  so 
those  two  marvellous  eyes  wonld  intrude  themselves.  And  yet  the 
other  features  were  of  no  everyday  manufacture — a  well-formed 
slightly  aquiline  nose ;  a  mouth  small,  but  perhaps  too  strongly 
marked  by  a  character  of  firmness  and  decision  for  perfect  femi- 
nine and  still  less  infantine  beauty ;  a  rather  high  and  broad  fore- 
head ;  a  dark,  but  clear  complexion ;  black  glossy  hair ;  and  an 
expression  full  of  intelligence,  but  overshadowed  by  a  cast  of 
(bought  and  sadness  at  variance  with  her  extreme  youth.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  interest  which  had  been  occasioned  in  the 
neighbourhood  by  the  story  of  Isabelle  gave  place  to  some  newer 
excitement ;  and  she  herself,  with  the  elasticity  of  childhood,  ap- 
peared in  a  great  measure  to  have  become  reconciled  to  her  novel 
litaaUon.  She  went  to  a  daily  school  with  the  children  of  the  other 
boatmen,  where  she  displayed  great  quickness  in  learning  the 
English  language,  and  in  the  other  simple  acquirements  of  their 
edocation.  A  greater  contrast  to  her  rosy,  light-haired,  blue-eyed, 
chubby-faced  companions,  could  scarcely  be  conceived :  strangers 
trho  came  to  Tisit  the  school  were  at  once  attracted  by  the  differ- 
ence; and  often  and  often  had  the  mistress  to  recount  the  story  of 
the  wreck,  and  to  lead  forth  the  little  heroine  to  be  questioned  and 
stared  at. 

William  Fleming,  after  his  late  exploit,  though  still  so  young, 
took  his  place  as  a  man  amongst  the  crew  of  the  "  Saucy  Nancy  ;** 
upon  no  occarion  was  he  absent  from  his  post,  whether  the  service 
was  one  of  danger  or  of  mere  ordinary  routine.  Sometimes  he 
Would  be  absent  from  home  for  several  successive  days  and  nights, 
craizing  about  the  channel  in  search  of  employment,  at  others  the 
boat  was  employed  in  carrying  an  anchor  or  cable  to  a  vessel 
which  had  pitted  from  her  own ;  in  taking  off  a  pilot,  in  bringing 
tsbore  passengers,  or  in  some  other  service  appertaining  to  the  life 
of  a  Deal  boatman ;  while  occasionally  he  would  bd  at  home  for 
days  together,  with  but  little  else  to  do  than  to  watch  with  his 
glass  every  passing  vessel,  in  the  hope  of  being  the  first  to  catch 
any  symptoms  of  a  boat  being  wanted.  When  thus  at  home  he 
took  great  delight  in  playing  with  the  little  Isabelle,  for  whom  he 
felt  that  natural  fondness  so  often  shown  towards  an  object  whose 
nfe  we  have  saved,  or  whose  helpless  and  unprotected  state  seems 
to  demand  our  pity  and  assistance :  she,  on  her  part,  was  never 
happy  but  in  his  presence.  Her  school  companions  and  herself  did 
not  assimilate  well  together :  there  was  a  gravity  and  even  haugh- 
tiness in  her  demeanour,  which  was  ill  suited  to  make  her  a  fa- 
vourite, while  their  boisterous  merriment  and  romping  games  were 
extremely  distasteihl.  William  was  therefore  all  in  all ;  upon  him 
she  concentrated  the  love  of  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  playmates ; 
when  absent  she  pined  and  fretted,  and  longed  for  his  return,  watch- 
ing his  boat  until  out  of  sight,  and  when  she  again  appeared  on 
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her  way  home,  dapping  her  IHde  hands  and  screaming  for  joy,  as 
she  rushed  down  to  the  beach ;  and  as  he  sprang  ashore,  leaping 
into  his  arms,  and  kissing  and  hugging  him  with  a  fervour  which 
quite  amazed  the  more  placid  native  children,  who  stood  around, 
gaping  in  utter  astonishment 


CHAPTER  11. 

Ten  years  quickly  rolled  over  after  the  occurrences  related  in  the 
previous  chapter.  Isabelle  was  now  about  seventeen  years  of  age. 
The  extraordinary  beauty  which  she  possessed  as  a  child  was  by 
no  means  diminished;  and,  except  in  her  increased  growth  and 
maturer  looks,  but  little  alteration  had  taken  place  in  her  appear- 
ance. William  Fleming  was  twenty-three  years  old ;  he  had  & 
fine  manly  figure,  indicating  extraordinary  strength  and  activity  ; 
and  a  face,  without  being  strictly  handsome,  producing  opon 
the  beholder  a  most  pleasing  impression ;  a  naturally  light  com- 
plexion, but  bronzed  by  exposure  to  the  weather,  brown  hair, 
which  curled  about  a  broad  and,  in  contrast  to  the  other  portions 
ef  his  face,  a  strangely  white  forehead,  an  effect  produced  by  the 
protection  afforded  by  his  broad  brimmed  hat ;  eyes  light,  but  as 
good  as  light  eyes  can  well  be ;  a  well-formed  mouth,  white  teeth, 
a  straight  and  rather  thick  nose,  with  a  good-humoured,  open, 
lively,  atid  intelligent  countenance.  He  was  not  only  one  of  the 
most  expert  boatmen  on  the  coast,  but,  from  his  bold  and  adven- 
turous spirit,  had  acquired  great  influence  over  his  comrades. 
Before,  however,  we  proceed  with  the  history  of  his  career,  we 
must  introduce  to  our  readers  a  family  with  which  it  was  inti- 
mately connected. 

A  few  miles  to  the  southward  of  Deal,  nearly  under  the  bold 
high  land  of  the  South  Foreland,  stood,  at  the  period  of  our  tale-^ 
and,  for  aught  we  know,  still  stands— a  building  which  at  a  little 
distance  might  have  been  supposed  to  be  either  a  ruin,  a  farm- 
house, a  gentleman's  mansion,  or  a  fortification,  for  it  had  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  each*  The  centre  was  composed  of  a  solid, 
though  ancient  looking  piece  of  stone  masonry,  surmounted  by  a 
single  turret  and  by  several  very  modem  brick  chimneys,  and 
covered  in  by  a  high  red-tiled  roof,  by  no  means  in  keeping  with 
the  massive  grey  stone  below.  This  portion  of  the  building,  thougb 
by  far  the  oldest,  evidently  formed  the  only  remaining  habitable 
part.  Two  wings,  of  different  dimensions  and  of  different  styles,  had 
at  some  time  or  other  been  attached  to*  this  curious  centre-piece; 
they  were  raised  upon  the  foundation  of  the  original  building, 
which  appeared  at  irregular  heights  of  a  few  feet  above  the  ground, 
and  were  altogether  in  a  most  ruinous  condition,  overgrown  with 
ivy,  the  roofs  fallen  in,  the  window-frames  gone,  and  portions  of 
Uie  waUs  crumbled  to  pieces.    In  front  of  this  wretched-looking. 
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bou^,  towards  the  sea,  there  reared  themselves  every  here  and  there, 
portions  of  a  solid  stone  wall,  which  had  apparently  at  some  dis- 
tant period  formed  the  outwork  of  a  fortification,  and  which  the 
anliquaries  asserted  to  be  of  Roman  origin.  Some  attempts  at 
planting  the  ground  had  seemingly  at  one  time  been  made,  but 
either  from  the  bleakness  of  the  situation,  or  from  subsequent 
neglect,  had  failed,  unless  evidence  to  the  contrary  could  be  con* 
sidered  in  the  existence  of  a  few  miserable,  stunted,  ill-clothed 
shrubs.  No  garden  or  other  cultivated  ground  was  attached  to  the 
bouse,  which  owned  some  two  hundred  acres  of  the  surrounding 
barren  land,  fit  only  for  the  grazing  of  a  few  sheep.  The  interior 
of  the  mansion,  at  least  the  part  that  was  habitable,  presented  a 
much  more  cheerful  aspect  than  the  ruinous  condition  of  the  out- 
side promised :  the  few  rooms  in  use  were  in  a  very  tolerable  state 
of  repair;  and  although  the  furniture  was  old  and  rather  worn, 
there  was  an  abundance  of  it,  and  no  want  of  either  convenience 
or  comfort  The  persons  who  had  chosen  this  strange  place  for  a 
residence  consisted  of  the  owner,  squire  Maynard,  as  he  was 
usually  called  in  the  neighbourhood,  bis  wife  and  son,  and  a  male 
and  female  servant.  The  squire  was  a  man  about  sixty  years  of 
age,  of  prepossessing  appearance,  and  of  a  remarkably  mild  and 
gentlemanlike  deportment  In  his  yonth  he  was  known  to  have 
been  extravagant,  and  to  have  squandered  away  a  considerable 
patrimony.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he  married  a  lady,  his  present  wife, 
possessed  of  some  fii*ty  thousand  pounds ;  and  after  living  a  few 
fears  in  the  metropolis,  and  losing  by  speculation  and  gambling 
the  chief  portion  of  that  sum,  be  retired  with  his  wife  and  son,  the 
only  fruit  of  his  marriage,  to  the  residence  we  have  described,  the 
sole  remains  of  the  property  he  bad  inherited  from  his  father, 
lliere  he  was  still  considered  to  be  possessed  of  a  very  comfortable 
income ;  and  though  of  eccentric  habits,  was  both  respected  and 
liked  as  a  companion  by  the  neighbouring  gentry,  with  whom  be 
associated  a  good  deal,  but  whose  hospitalities  he  seldom  or  never 
returned ;  for  which  neglect,  however,,  he  had  a  good  excuse,  in 
bis  wife's  constant  ill  health,  she  having  been  confined  for  several 
years  to  her  chamber,  and  chiefly  to  her  bed,  by  rheumatism.  He 
was,  moreover,  a  very  active  magistrate ;  and  was  especially  valued 
for  his  exertions  in  checking  the  smuggling  which  prevailed  to  a 
great  extent  upon  the  coast.  How  far  he  deserved  his  reputation 
may  be  gathered  as  our  tale  advances. 

Mrs.  Maynard,  from  having  heard  Isabelle's  story,  had  become 
desirous  of  seeing  her;  the  first  visit  occasioned  several  others, 
until  at  length  she  prevailed  upon  Dame  Fleming  to  allow  hev 
adopted  daughter  to  reside  entirely  with  her  as  a  sort  of  compa-' 
nion,  she  undertajcing  on  her  part  to  instruct  and  clothe  her. 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  at  night  in  the  month  of  April  that 
squire  Maynard  was  seated  in  a  very  comfortable-looking  easy 
chair,  in  a  room  which  was  kept  exclusively  for  his  own  use,  and 
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which  he  chose  to  term  his  *^  study  ;**  a  name  to  which  it  had  perhaps 
some  slight  pretensions  from  two  or  three  dozen  books  ranged 
ostentatiously  upon  shelves  intended  to  hold  twenty  times  their 
number,  and  from  various  writing  materials  spread  upon  a  round 
table  at  which  the  squire  was  sitting.  A  fire,  fed  by  two  or  three 
large  logs  of  wood  which  had  ap(>arently  once  formed  a  portion  of 
the  ribs  of  a  vessel,  burned  briskly  and  cheerfully  on  the  hearth; 
while  a  hissing  kettle«  a  bottle,  a  bason  of  sugar,  and  a  half-emptied 
glass  of  steaming  brandy  and  water,  gave  evidence  that  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  room  did  not  demise  the  creature  comforts  of  this 
life.  He  had  apparently  been  writing;  but  was  sipping  the  con- 
tents of  his  glass  and  gazing  abstractedly  into  the  fire,  when  he 
was  disturbed  by  a  gentle  knock  at  the  door,  followed  by  the 
entrance  of  a  servant  with  the  announcementi  **  Old  Grummet  is 
here,  sir,  and  wishes  to  speak  to  you.'* 

^  Show  him  in,"  was  the  answer. 

Old  Grummet,  who  had  been  ^^  Old  Grummet''  ten  years  before, 
was  still,  though  in  his  seventieth  year,  a  hale  and  active  man.  As 
he  advanced  into  the  room,  hat  in  hand,  smoothing  down  his  long 
and  snow-white  hair,  the  squire  accosted  him : — 

*^  Well,  Grummet,  what's  in  the  wind  now  ?  No  more  seheming, 
no  more  plots,  I  hope.  Ah !  I  see ;  you've  come  to  tell  me  you're 
repented  of  your  former  wicked  life,  and  to  denounce  your  worth- 
less associates.    Hav'ut  I  guessed  right,  eh  ?" 

*^  Why,  sir,  I  thought  I'd  let  you  know  that  we've  a  bit  of  a  rnn 
to  make  on  Thursday  next  about  half  after  eleven  at  night" 

'^  Why  this  is  shocking !  quite  dreadful !  It'll  be  the  ruin  of  the 
country  if  some  check  is  not  put  to  it !  How  do  you  suppose  the 
enormous  expenses  of  this  prolonged  war  are  to  be  paid,  if  His 
Majesty's  revenue  is  defrauded  in  this  monstrous  manner  ?  Beally, 
Grummet,  a  man  of  your  years  ought  not  to  lend  himself  to  such 
shameful  practices."  Old  Grummet  resumed,  without  changing  a 
muscle  of  his  face,  and  as  though  he  had  merely  stopped  to  take 
breath,  and  had  not  heard  a  word  of  the  preceding  lecture : — 

^^  And  so  you  see,  sir,  we  thought  as  you'd  been  so  kind  afore, 
sir,  that  you'd  lend  us  a  hand  just  to  get  the  red  coats  a  few  miles 
to'ther  side  of  Deal;  for  since  that  last  little  business,  they've  kept 
a  precious  sharp  look  out  on  this  bit  of  the  coast,  just  under  vour 
honour's  house,  where  the  lads  want  to  run  the  cargo  on  Thursday 
night" 

*'  Well,  upon  my  word,  this  is  cool !  And  so  you  come  to  one  of 
His  Majesty's  most  active  magistrates  to  aid  you  in  this  nefarious 
scheme,  do  you  ?  Well,  I  must  say  you've  set  to  work  in  an  odd 
way,  a  most  unusual  way!  And  I've  been  kind  before,  have  I? 
Well,  you  shall  have  plenty  more  of  such  kindness.  You  thought  it 
kindness,  no  doubt,  last  year  when  the  cruizer  took  your  lugger 
and  four  of  your  comrades ;  and  when  the  soldiers  fired  upon  you, 
and  killed  Joe  Sawyer ; — and  when  they  seized  your  cargo  last 
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winter^  after  you  had  landed  it  and  thought  it  all  safe :  perhaps  you 
thought  I  lent  you  a  helping  hand  then  1*^ 

'^  And  we  thought,''  continued  the  immovable  Grummet,  ^  that 
as  the  last  job  turned  outso  well,  we'd  make  so  bold  as  to  offer  your 
honour  this  here  trifle,  (pulling  from  his  pocket  a  number  of  bank- 
notes,) just  to  show  we're  not  ungrateful  for  your  honour's  kindness/' 

''What!  attempt  to  bribe  me!  to  bribe  one  of  the  most  active' 
magistrates  of  the  county !  one  who  has  devoted  all  his  energies  to 
the  suppresrion  of  smuggling !  Surely,  old  man,'you  must  be  mad. 
Here,  let  me  see, — one,  two  hundred  pounds.  /  Meize  these  notes 
m  His  Mcgett^s  namei^  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone,  the  solemnity 
and  earnestness  of  which  would  have  deceived  any  stranger ;  but 
which  had  not  the  slightest  effect  upon  old  Grummet ;  who  merely 
toning  a  quid  of  tobacco  in  his  mouth,  and  making  a  motion  as  if 
to  depart,  said,  ^  I  hope  you  wo'nt  forget  lliursday  night,  sir,  at 
half  after  eleven,  or  tberei^outs." 

^  Forget  it !  no,  you  may  depend  upon  it  I  shall  not  forget  it ; 
I'm  not  in  the  habit  of  forgetting  my  magisterial  duties;  there 
shall  be  no  exertion  spared  on  my  part  to  thwart  your  nefarious 
schemes.  Yon  fanoy  yourself  veiy  cunning,  I  dare  say ;  you  think 
yoa're  deceived  the  sharp  magistrate,  no  doubt !  A  pretty  story, 
indeed,  to  nm  a  cargo  just  under  squire  Maynard's  house,  under 
his  v^  nose ;  and  to  come  and  tell  him  of  it  too,  so  considerate ! 
Ha!  ha !  how  they'd  laugh  at  Deal.  No,  no,  my  good  fellow, you 
don't  mean  to  run  your  cargo  there ;  and,  if  I  can  help  it,  Uiere 
sha'nt  be  any  red  coats  there  to  be  made  April  fools  of.  But  I 
should'nt  wonder  if  there  were  to  be  a  good  many  along  the  coast 
towards  Sandwich.     How  will  that  suit  you,  my  fine  fellow,  eh  ?*' 

^  Thank  you,  sir,  thank  you !  your  servant,  sir !"  answered  Grum- 
met, as  witb  a  bow  and  a  scrape  he  made  his  exit. 

Outside  the  house  he  was  joined  by  Fleming,  who  had  been 
waiting  for  bim,  and  who  thus  addressed  him, — 

^  Well,  Grummet,  what  does  he  say  ? " 

*^  Oh,  if  8  all  right,"  answered  Grummet :  '^  he  just  went  on  in  his 
old  ways,  making  believe  as  how  he'd  peach,  and  bring  the  red 
^oats  on  us ;  and  how  bad  it  was  in  us,  and  all  that ;  as  if  there  was 
ttiy  harm  in  doing  a  Int  of  iree  trade.  But,  in  course,  I  knowed  it 
WIS  all  flummery,  and  that  he  was  only  a  trying  to  deceive  his 
ownselfc" 

^  Of  course,"  said  William,  ^  we  need'nt  fear  him  ;  it's  too  pro- 
fitable a  trade  for  him  to  leave  off.  Besides,  he's  too  much  in  our 
power  now." 

An  earnest  dtscusuon  then  ensued  between  the  two  men  relative 
to  tbdr  plans  for  the  following  Thursday  night,  until,  havingreached 
Deal,  they  separated  to  their  respective  homes. 

It  is  needless  to  recount  all  the  preparatory  arrangements  for 
^^ing  out  the  contemplated  expeaition,  in  which  a  larger  ven* 
^v^  than  usual  was  to  be  made.     On  the  previous  Wednesday 
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afternoon,  a  number  of  men  were  to  be  seen  launching  one  of  the 
ordinary  boats  from  the  beach  of  Deal ;  ten  of  the  men  jumped 
into  her,  and  having  8et  the  lugs,  they  steered  a  course  down 
Channel,  as  though  they  intended,  as  they  had  given  out,  to  comma* 
nicate  with  a  large  ship  which  appeared  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
miles  in  that  direction;  but  as  night  approached,  so  as  to  hide 
their  movements  from  those  on  shore,  they  turned  their  boat^s 
head  towards  the  French  coast ;  and,  after  a  sail  of  two  or  three 
hours,  arrived  in  Calais  harbour. 

On  the  next  day  a  cargo  of  brandy  was  taken  on  board,  and 
about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  with  a  fair  and  a  fresh  breeze^ 
they  started  on  their  adventurous  trip  homewards.  William 
Fleming,  who  had  long  been  chosen  leader  in  these  expeditions, 
was  at  the  helm ;  all  were  in  good  spirits  at  the  prospect  of  a 
speedy  run  across ;  the  good  boat,  although  deep  in  the  water  with 
rnther  a  heavy  cargo,  flew  along  under  a  press  of  canvass.  They 
bad  not  proceeded  above  three  or  four  miles,  when  a  strange  sail 
suddenly  hove  in  sight,  crossing  their  course^  Perceiving  that 
tliey  could  not  well  get  out  of  her  way  without  being  seen,  William 
Fleming  called  out  in  a  low  quick  voice,  *^  Down  with  the  lugs, 
down  with  them  f '  as  the  order  was  instantly  obeyed,  he  added, 
'^  Now  the  canvass  is  off  her,  they  may  perhaps  run  by  us  without 
seeing  us.''  But  in  this  expectation  he  was  mistaken :  the  stranger, 
which  was  now  made  out  to  be  a  laree  three-masted  lugger,  and 
which  bad  been  standing  close  hauled  to  the  northward,  suddenly 
bore  up  three  or  four  points  from  her  course,  as  if  with  the  inten- 
tion of  running  down  and  sinking  them. 

"  She'll  be  right  over  us,"  cried  two  or  three  voices.  "  Lugger, 
ahoy,  lufi^  luff,  hard  a  lee !"  halloo'd  out  several  others ;  but  all  to 
no  purpose ;  tlie  vessel's  bow  was  but  a  few  feet  from  them,  tearing 
up  the  water  into  a  wave  of  white  foam.  Their  fate  seemed  in- 
evitable :  some  were  even  preparing  to  throw  themselves  overboard, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  shock,  when  William  Fleming,  quick  as 
lightning,  leaping  upon  a  thwart,  seized  a  pistol  from  his  belt, 
cocked  it,  and  presented  it  inthe  direction  of  the  approaching  lugger. 
A  light  in  her  binacle  shone  upon  the  helmsman,  throwing  out  kis 
figure  in  strong  relief.  William  took  a  hurried,  but  steady  aim, 
and  fired;  the  man  fell,  letting  go  the  tiller;  the  vessel,  relieved 
from  guidance,  ran  sharply  up  into  the  wind,  just  grazing  the 
boat's  side,  instead  of  bitting  her  amidships,  as  had  evidently 
been  the  indention. 

"  Hold  on  for'ard  there,"  roared  out  Bill,  **  and  board  her 
my  lads,"  setting  the  example  himself,  by  springing  on  to  her  gun- 
wale ;  and  being  instantly  followed  by  his  comrades,  they  quickly 
reached  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  where  all  was  in  the  utmost  con- 
sternation. The  crew,  consisting  of  a  dozen  men,  were  completely 
surprised  and  terror-stricken  :  they  were  nearly  unarmed,  and  made 
no  resistance,  several  of  them  falling  on  their -^ knees  and  begging 
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for  mercy.  They  were  French  ;  and  the  accouut  they  gare  of  ihetn- 
hehes  was,  that,  perceiving  a  boat  in  their  track,  which  they  sup- 
posed to  be  one  of  those  which  they  knew  the  English  cniizers, 
wliicb  swarmed  about  the  channel,  were  in  the  habit  of  sending 
in  shore,  to  endeavour  to  pick  up  any  vessel  that  might  be  creepinjg 
along  the  coast,  they  determined,  as  the  only  means  of  escaping 
capture,  to  run  over  her  and  sink  her. 

William  Fleming  and  his  comrades  were  mi^ch  enraged  with  the 
Frenchmen  for  their  intention  in  dooming  them  so  coolly  to  the 
fate  they  had  so  narrowly  escaped ;  but  they  deemed  them  suffici- 
ently punished  by  the  loss  of  one  of  their  crew,  who,  upon  examin- 
ation, was  found  to  be  quite  dead,  having  been  shot  through  the 
heart:  and  as  there  was  nothing  to  be  got  from  them,  and  as  the 
vessel  was  not  worth,  under  the  circumstances,  carrying  into  port 
as  a  prize,  they  allowed  her  to  proceed  on  her  passage;  and  having 
re*entered  their  own  boat,  they  once  more  set  sail  for  the  English 
coast.  The  wind  and  the  sea,  in  the  meantime,  had  considerably 
increased ;  but  as  it  was  in  their  favour,  they  cared  but  little  for 
it;  although  the  Tearaway,  flora  being  heavily  laden,  and  pressed 
by  as  much  canvass  as  she  would  t>ear,  made  occasionally  a  plunge 
and  a  lurch  rather  too  deep  to  be  pleasant,  the  water  pouring  in  so 
thickly,  that  any  less  accustomed  to  such  work,  might  have  been 
well  excused  for  thinking  it  about  an  even  chance  whether  she 
wonld  again  rise  to  the  surface,  or  finish  her  course  at  the  bottom. 
But  still  her  hardy  crew  pressed  her  on,  looking  as  cool  and  un- 
concerned as  if  they  were  sailing  with  a  pleasure  party  upon  a 
smooth  lake,  or  cutting  some  rude  joke  whenever  the  Tearaway 
flung  the  water  to  a  more  than  usual  height,  or  played  them  some 
other "  saucy  trick,*'  as  they  termed  it. 

When  abreast  of  the  southernmost  end  of  the  Goodwin  Sands, 
a  man  cried  out,  "  Hollo !  a  brig  on  the  sands.*' 

**And  there  let  her  be,"  remarked  another.  **  There's  no  going  into 
that  broken  water,  with  this  load  aboard ;  and  if  we  could,  the 
weight  of  her  crew  would  send  us  all  to  the  bottom." 

"  Aye,  that  they  would,"  said  the  first  speaker.  "  Keep  her  on, 
Fleming,  there's  no  help  for  it." 

**  It  wo'nt  do  to  leave  them  there,"  said  Fleming,  with  a  deter- 
mined voice,  as  he  brought  the  boat's  head  to  the  wind,  and  laid 
her  to ;  ^  we  must  chuck  the  kegs  overboard,  and  pick  them  up 
some  other  time." 

"  What !"  exclaimed  the  man,  "  throw  away  the  best  chance  we 
ever  had  ?  And  what  for  ?  for  the  beggarly  crew  of  a  collier  ?  Much 
we  should  get  for  that  job.  Come,  my  lads,"  addressing  the  other 
tnen,  "  yon  wo'nt  stand  this,  I  know.  Take  the  tiller  out  of  his 
hands,  some  of  you  aft  there,  and  send  her  on  her  course  again." 

^  The  man  who  touches  this  tiller  without  my  leave,  shall  never 
lire  to  touch  another ,''  said  William  Fleming,  taking  a  pistol  from 
his  girdle  and  cocking  it.    **  Holloa,  does'nt  he  carry  it  with  a  high 
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band?''  exclaimed  ironically  a  voice  forward.  *^  He  ihinkg  he's  ia 
command  of  a  frigate,  and  has  got  the  marines  at  his  back.^ 

*^  Come,  don't  letfs  lose  any  more  time  quarrelling  here,"  was 
heard  from  more  than  one.  '^  Down  with  him,  down  with  the  upstart, 
if  he  won't  let  them  have  the  helm  who  know  how  to  use  it" 

The  quarrel  was  now  assuming  a  more  serious  aspect :  cutlasses 
were  drawn  from  their  scabbards,  and  pistols  from  girdles  or  from 
huge  pockets  of  flushing  coats.  Two  or  three  adherents  of  Fleming 
contrived  to  get  close  to  him,  in  order  that  they  might  support  bim 
in  case  of  extremities.  The  remainder,  and  the  majority  of  the 
crew,  were  decidedly  opposed  to  him ;  and,  by  their  detemiiDed 
looks  and  manner,  it  was  evident  they  were  resolved  to  have  their 
own  way,  even  if  force  were  necessary.  But  before  a  blow  was 
struck,  old  Grummet  stood  up,  and,  with  an  excitement  contrasting 
strongly  with  his  age,  his  long  white  hair  blown  by  the  wind  aboat 
his  face  and  bare  head,  bis  hat  having  been  knocked  off  as  he  rose, 
exclaimed,  ^'  Are  you  madmen !  to  fight  among  yourselves !  listen 
to  me ;  and  I'm  an  old  man,  and  have  seen  more  of  this  work  in  mj 
day  than  all  of  you  together.  There's  not  one  among  yon  I've 
not  dandled  on  my  knee;  there's  not  one  I*ve  not  taught  some- 
thing to:  and  I've  a  right  to  give  you  some  advice  now.  1  tell 
you  that  Will  Fleming  is  right;" — a  murmur  of  disaprobation  ran 
through  the  boat; — '*  I  tell  you  again  he's  right;  I  tell  you  if  you 
leave  those  men  to  drown,  you'll  repent  it:  no  good  luck  ever  yet 
went  with  such  a  deed.  Would  you  be  called  murderers  ?  aye,  I  say, 
murderers !  These  brandy  kegs  have  turned  you  into  a  set  of  Uoody 
pirates."  A  faint  cry  from  the  wreck  of  **  Boat  ahoy  I  boat  ahoy !  now 
reached  their  ears."  ^^  Hark  to  them,"  continued  Grummet,  '^  hark 
to  them  !  I  tell  you,  if  you  leave  them  there  to  be  swept  off  when 
the  tide  rises,  you  murder  them  as  much  as  if  you  cut  their  throats. 
But  there's  no  need  to  lose  the  kegs.  Chuck '^n  overboard ;  take  the 
collier's  men  ashore;  and  run  off  here  again  and  pick 'era  op. 
There  11  be  time  enough  then  and  to  spare  to  land  them :  there's 
seven  hours  before  yon  yet,  before  the  day  breaks.  Come,  my  lads, 
shake  hands  and  be  friends,  and  set  to  work  cheerily.  And  as  to  Will, 
think  what  he's  done  for  us  afore,  and  what  we'd  do  without  him; 
and  think,  but  an  hour  ago  he  saved  our  lives." 

Grummet  was  no  orater,  '*  as  Brutus  was ;"  but  had  he  been 
Brutus,  orany  otherorater,itis  doubtful  whether  his  speech  wouldhave 
had  the  like  effect  in  restoring  peace  and  unanimity.  The  men  set 
to  work  with  a  good  will ;  the  kegs,  already  slung  with  pieces  of  cork 
attached,  were  quickly  thrown  overboard,  attached  to  a  small  soicbor; 
the  bearings  taken,  the  boat's  head  ttimedtowsurds  the  wreck ;  and  in 
a  very  short  time  all  her  crew,  consisting  of  nine  men,  a  boy,  and 
the  skipper's  wife,  were  in  the  lugger,  md  flying  through  thewater 
towards  Deal,  where,  in  less  than  an  hour  more,  they  were  safely 
landed.  Without  loss  of  time,  the  boat  was  again  launched,  under 
the  pretence  of  intending  to  get  the  wrecked  vessel  off;  and,  before 
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rerj  long,  they  were  busy  re-storing  their  kegs.  How  they  landed 
tbem,  and  what  adventures  they  met  in  doing  so,  we  must  relate  in 
another  chapter. 

('To  be  continued  J 
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This  is  now  the  third  time  that  Mr.  Dickens  has  celebrated  the 
expiration  and  birth  of  the  year  by  the  literary  douceur  of  a  Christ- 
mas book':  ^  the  Carol,"  "  the  Chimes,"  and  "  the  Cricket,"  have 
established  a  sort  of  precedent  with  the  public ;  until,  ^^  Christmas  is 
coming,  and  so  is  Mr.  Dickens,"  is  a  sort  of  cry  with  holiday-makers, 
old  and  young.  Dissimilar  in  their  object,  and  each  intended,  we 
presume,  to  teach  a  moral,  different,  though  drawn  from  the  every- 
day heaps  of  observation,  they  have  a  certain  fraternity  beyond 
being  merely  the  children  of  the  same  literary  parent.  There  is  an 
affinity  in  the  structure,  and  in  the  cumbrous  super-natural  machi- 
nery with  which  all  are,  more  or  less,  mvested,  which  may  allow  of 
a  new  being  taken  of  all,  up  to  a  certain  point,  in  common ;  though 
each  will  claim  some  remarks  more  peculiar  to  itself  on  the  outlines 
of  each  separate  character,  on  the  several  groupings  of  them  in  each 
tale,  and  on  the  tendency  of  each  to  remedy  certain  defects  in  our 
Kocial  &bric,  whether  real  or  supposed. 

We  repeat,  it  is  rather  as  to  the  manner,  not  to  say  the  mannerism, 
that  they  may  be  received  in  common,  and  as  to  the  matter  that 
they  challenge  separate  notice.  We  propose  to  commence  with 
the  general  view,  as  we  think  there  is  a  scum  uniformly  offensive  to 
good  taste  floating  on  the  sur&ce  of  them  all.  We  may  then  dis- 
cuss the  graver  individual  charges  which  we  think  may  be  estab- 
lished against  them. 

U  must  not  be  denied  that  there  are  scattered  up  and  down 
these  three  little  works  many  pleasing  touches  of  domestic  feeling ; 
some  of  them  we  hope  more  particularly  to  point  out.  We  may, 
in  fact,  without  diffidence,  pronounce  that  Mr.  Dickens's  forte  lies  in 
extracting  some  touch  of  the  picturesque  from  the  hacknied  cir- 
<^stanc6s  which  pare  most  oi  our  pauis  in  ordinary  life,  and  his 
foible,  in  distorting  them  into  the  fantastic.  To  reciur,  however,  to 
our  proposed  anatomy,  we  must  flay  ofi'  first  and  examine  the 
tissue  of  Uiis  strange  web  oigramarge  with  which  the  plot,  if  there 
be  really  a  plot,  in  each  is  enveloped. 
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Why  Mr.  Dickens  should  have  chosen  so  quaint  and  so  unnatural— 
for  other  reasons  than  because  supernatural — a  machinery,  we 
seek  in  vain  for  any  assignable  pretext,  except  the  mere  whim,  or, 
perhaps^  the  printer^s  devil  might  whisper,  *^  the  mere  convenience*"  of 
the  author.  The  same  tendency  has  developed  itself  in  his  earlier 
works, — a  pronenessto  a  discursive  vagary  into  the  world  of  shadows, 
in  order  to  fetch  up  a  moral  with  which  he  might  saddle  the  world 
of  substances ;  a  tendency  which  has  the  air,  by  this  time,  of  a 
hacknied  resource,  as  well  as  of  a  pious  fraud  upon  the  reader. 
For  why  are  we  to  appropriate  a  lesson  which,  though  drawn  fix)m 
and  cast  in  the  way  of  our  daily  path,  is  ever  starding  us  by  an 
appeal  to  the  mere  phantasmagoria  of  a  childish  imagination  ?  We 
might  as  well  deduce  a  moral  from  the  scene  between  the  '*  baker" 
and  the  ^^  Old  Un^  which  gave  the  ghostly  finale  to  our  holiday  magic- 
lantern.  The  earlier  works  we  refer  to,  as  evincing  the  author's  ten- 
dency to  the  nursery  diablerie,  which  forms  so  prominent  a  part  in 
the  subjects  of  our  present  strictures,  are  one  or  two  of  the  briefer 
tales  in  the  earljr  numbers  of  " Humphrey's  Clock;"  and  fiirther 
back,  the  stories  m  Pickwick  of  the  "  Bagman's  Uncle,"  of  the  "Old 
Mail  Coaches,"  and  in  particular  that  of  "  Gabriel  Grub ;"  which 
last,  being  itself  literally  "a  Goblin  Story  of  Christmas,"  seems  to 
us  to  contain  the  germ  of  the  whole  growth  of  moi^  lessons, 
wreathed  with  floating  fancies,  like  the  gossamer  spider  with  bis 
ethereal  filaments,  which  our  present  three  tales  have  expanded  and 
enlarged,  but  not,  we  think,  improved. 

Why,  we  repeat,  are  we  to  be  hustled,  carried  off*  the  legs  of  our 
reason,  by  a  mob  of  revel  elves,  and  then  on  a  sudden  let  drop  to 
the  sober  sublunary  earth,  and  bidden,  with  those  legs  yet  stagger- 
ing under  us  from  the  abruptness  of  the  transition,  to  consider  the 
moral  ?  why — unless  the  author  has  by  this  time  acquired  a  certain 
facility  in  wielding  this  unsubstantial  wand,  or  wat  ascendancy 
over  the  considerations  of  correct  taste,  nay,  more,  over  the  princi- 
ples of  common  sense,  whereon  the  former  rest,  which  popularity 
unfortunately  confers  upon  the  favourite  of  the  public.  Carlotta 
Grisi  may  indulge  any  flippant  fancy  she  pleases,  every  grimace  is 
slure  to  be  graceful ;  but  woe  be  to  the  extravagances  of  a  danAonie 
unauthorized  by  a  similar  reputation. 

We  suspect  indeed  that  a  combination  of  both  causes  is  the  real 
reason ;  that  the  author  feels  he  can  spare  himsell  the  trouble  of 
any  more  plot  than  would  go  to  the  construction  of  a  pantomime; 
and  that  the  public,  partly  fix>m  personal  feelings,  partly  fit)m  con- 
siderations supposea  to  be  claimed  peculiarly  by  a  *^  Christmas 
book,"  will  indulge,  or  even  admire,  the  caracoles  of  his  fancy. 

The  poetic  license  of  a  supernatural  machinery  has  always  been 
required  to  adjust  itself  to  the  general  framework  of  a  hypothetical 
probability.  The  supernatural  hypothesis  must  be  consistent  with 
itself,  or  it  becomes  simply  unnatural.  The  author  is  allowed  to 
make  his  assumption,  and  the  reader  required  to  follow  him,  to  stand, 
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at  any  rate,  pro  tern.,,  in  the  condition  of  one  who  believes  in  the 
images  of  the  author^s  fancy.  Thus  the  humanised  deities  of  the 
Iliad,  mere  ideals  in  themselves  of  a  poetical  theology,  receive  a 
subjective  realisation.  The  critic,  too,  is  reqjuired,  in  deciding  upon 
the  greater  or  less  perfection  of  each  constituent  part,  to  judge  of 
them  by  this  relative,  not  by  an  absolute  standard.  There  may  of 
course  be  a  farther  question  as  to  the  merits  of  the  general  concep- 
tion. Has  it  spirit,  nas  it  originality,  is  it  really  adapted  to  be  the 
vehicle  of  the  truth,  serious  or  satirical,  which  is  cast  within  its 
mould  ?  But  the  burden  of  the  question,  that  which  rests  through- 
out, and  distributes  its  weight  equally  upon  every  particle  of  the 
structure,  is  the  question  of  keeping. 

It  would  really  seem  puerile  to  preface  a  criticism  on  any  work 
but  one  of  the  popular  ones  of  the  present  day  with  such  remarks 
as  these.  Were  it  not  that  truths  daily  become  so  trite  that  they 
are  forgotten,  and  are  thus  practically  novel,  just  as  the  flags  of  the 
most  f^quented  thorough&re  lose  all  inequalities  by  constant 
wear;  were  it  not  that  we  are  confronted  by  unblushing  transgres- 
sions ofthe  code  which  has  always  regulated  writings,  we  should 
hesitate  to  make,  what  would  otherwise  seem,  a  supererogatory 
assertion  of  its  claim.  But  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  dig  back 
tu  the  foundation-stone  of  criticism,  in  order  that  we  may  show  how 
independent  of  its  support  are  these  flying  buttresses  of  literature. 
Mr.  Dickens,  too,  is  an  author  who  has  commanded  a  larger  tribe  of 
would-be  imitators  than  most,  and  these,  mostly  incapable  of  reflect- 
ing his  luminous  quaintness,  multiply  without  end  the  solecisms  of 
which  he  has  set  the  example. 

Before  specifying  more  closely  the  ground3  of  ofience,  we  may 
state  simpty  the  fallacy  which  appears  to  have  undermined  the 
judgment  of  our  author. 

Tliere  is  a  strain  pervading  most  of  Mr.  Dickens*s  works,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  extol  the  poetry  of  work-a-day  life — to  elicit 
a  romance  from  the  union  workhouse — to  distil  sentimt^nt  from  the 
sweepings  of  a  crossing. 

Many  of  the  most  admirable,  and  in  some  cases,  we  will  not 
deny  it,  the  most  natural  characters  in  his  writings  compose  a 
strmg  of  pearls  picked  up  upon  the  dunghill  of  this  grinding,  hard- 
eam'mg  world. 

But  poetry  floats  through  our  every-day  scenes  ojily  like  a  per- 
meating vapour,  uncondensed  into  any  of  the  poetical  shapes  into 
which  his  fancy  has  crystallized  it.  Until  all  the  warmer  springs 
of  the  heart  are  frozen  up  in  sordid  selfishness ;  until  every  gene- 
rous impulse,  every  self  denying  ardour,  shall  have  been  stunted  and 
quenched ;  until  all  our  better  aspirations  grovel  and  eat  dust,  like 
the  serpent  in  the  curse,  there  will  still,  for  those  who  seek  and 
'sift  it,  reign  the  spirit  and  essence  of  poetry,  leavening  the  mould 
of  grosser  things  with  which,  to  less  observant  eyes,  it  seems  clogged 
and  stifled. 
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That  tliese  things  then  hare  then*  poetiy  we  readily  concede. 
Bat  beyond  diis  lies  a  broad  gulf  wmch  separates  as  from  Mr* 
Dickens.  He  goes  beyond  this  simple  attribute,  and  beyond  what 
common  sense  wiQ  allow,  when  he  inrests  them  with  a  certain  oat- 
ward  form  which  by  rirtue  of  usage  has  &lsety  come  to  b^  consi- 
dered  the  proper  or  the  inseparable  dress  of  poetry.  We  should 
rather  say,  which  hady  till  lately,  come  to  be  considered  so ;  fee 
if  there  be  any  prominent  point  attained  by  die  fraternity  of  bards 
who  have  made  the  last  half-century  glorious,  and  by  him  especially 
who  enjoys  as  living  frune  what  to  his  shorter-lived  brethren  is  the 
applause  of  posterity,  that  point  is  the  separation  oi  everything 
accidental  and  meretricious,  the  display  of  a  poetry  ^^  when  una- 
domed  adorned  the  most,"  the  exaltation,  in  a  word,  of  fiselings 
over  conceits. 

Tending  towards  the  same  point  with  these  masters  of  our  vym- 
pathies,  Mr.  Dickens  has  pursued  it  by  a  path  undignified  by  sim- 
plicity. He  has  fallen  back  upon  the  wooden  horses  and  palladiustf ; 
has  thought,  like  a  schoolboy  to  whom  the  mysteries  of  prosody  are 
new,  that  there  is  no  poetry  without  poeti^  licenses  copiously 
scattered  along  the  lines. 

Not  content  with  picking  up  the  ^  pearl,'^  be  has  determined  to 
present  his  readers  with  ^e  oyster-shell.  This  is  a  relapse  into 
the  ancient  heresy,  venerable  aUke  in  religion,  politics,  and  poetiy, 
of  substituting  the  mere  lifeless  husk  for  the  energising  essence, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part ;  of  thinking  that,  because  from  Homer's 
days  downwards  the  hunumd  major  inutgo,  the  demon  and  the  hero, 
have  been  the  symbols  of  the  thought  which  strives  at  realiong 
something  greater  or  better  than  ourselves,  therefore  all  these  are 
essential  to  its  expression;  of  imagining  that,  because  poetry  has 
been  indebted  to  superstition,  therefore  superstition  nas  in  its 
tirni  a  claim  upon  poetry. 

We  must  not  in  making  these  remarks  be  met  with  die  defence 
that  the  effect  of  his  works  upon  the  social  feelings  of  his  readers, 
not  the  gratification  of  a  correct  literary  taste,  is  the  object  of  Mr. 
Dickens.  Those  who  enlist  themselves  in  the  ranks  of  authorship 
must  not  expect  that  the  rules  of  the  service  can  be  relaxed  to  accom- 
modate the  goodness  of  their  intentions.  And  many  authors  in  the 
present  day,  at  any  rate  the  most  popular  of  them,  are  little  better 
than  mere  literary  outla¥rs,  or,  at  best,  the  truant  wielders  of  a 
guerilla  pen.  Besides,  drill  and  discipline  are  not  so  disadvantsr 
geous  after  all.  Does  Mr.  Dickens  really  suppose  he  obtains  a 
stronger  hold  over  the  imaginations  of  any  but  the  most  childish 
of  readers  by  the  puerilities  of  goblin  bells  and  fairy  crickets  ?  It 
is  no  doubt  possible  for  an  author  to  obtain  such  a  mischievoas 
popularity  as  to  give  the  public  a  distaste  for  any  but  such  suga^ 
plums  of  fancy — to  undo  all  that  better  writers  have  done  for  them* 
We  do  not  anticipate  any  such  extensively  pernicious  sway  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Dickens  'f  but  until  he  feels  he  has  arrived  at  this  climax, 
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bm  tbnoughljr  debauched  tbe  taste  of  the  times^  we  would  suggest 
that  he  tries  a  little  common  sense,  in  place  of  those  hacknied 
extravaganzas. 

There  are  other  faults,  besides  the  want  of  propriety,  in  these 
creatures  of  Mr.  Dickens's  imagination,  but  faults  which  depend  still 
upon  the  primary  Mlacy,  that  the  poetical  is  in  any  necessary  con- 
nexion with  the  rhapsoaicalyjuBt  as  that  impropriety  owes  its  support 
to  the  false  supposition  that  it  is  connected  with  the  romantic.  Let  us, 
however,  make  clear  the  sense  in  which  we  use  these  expressions. 
By  ^'  romantic,"  we  mean  rather  the  extravagancies  of  structure,  of 
plot,  and  of  that  would*be  heroic  tone  which  pervades  most  of  the 
poetry  of  every  country.  The  word  relates  rather  to  the  general 
e&ct,  to  a  gorgeous  heightening  of  the  colours,  than  to  any  given 
exaggenUion  of  outline.  Thus,  to  quote  a  standard  example^  the 
whole  description,  in  the  Odyssey,  of  tbe  Ph^eacian  Isle  is  romantic. 
It  reminds  one  of  one  of  Turner's  pictures,  where  the  sky  is  aU 
rainbow.  By  '^  rhapsodical,"  we  would  indicate  particular  exaggera- 
tion of  detail,  either  in  the  narrative  or  in  the  dialogue ;  either  where 
the  poet  is  speaking  or  one  of  the  personages  he  has  introduced. 
It  is  what  in  prose  we  should  prefer  calling  *'  declamation ;"  not 
that  either  of  the  lerms  necessarily  imply  censure,  that  will  depend 
upon  the  series  juncturaque.  We  shall  below  attempt  to  show 
some  instances  of  its  effect  in  certain  passages  of  these  works,  being 
simply  bombastical.  It  is  a  mere  sense  of  the  propriety  of  this 
style  which  turns  the  balance  between  the  subhme  and  tlie 
ridiculous* 

Befinre  going  fiirther,  then,  we  must  enter  a  protest  against  the 
gobUn  machinery  of  these  tales.  The^  ought  to  be  either  fairy 
tales,  or  allegories ;  they  resemble  each  m  part,  and  re^y  are  nei- 
ther. An  author  who  chooses  to  invoke  supernatural  aid  must 
subordinate  the  whole  of  his  story  to  the  spell,  not  fuse  down 
what  for  the  time  was  hypothetically  real  into  mere  abstract  ima- 
gery, as  soon  as  it  suits  bis  convenience  to  get  rid  of  it.  If  Mr. 
Dickens  had  chosen  to  weave  merely  a  wild  supernatural  fiction, — 
and  any  machinery,  fabulous  as  he  might  please,  if  wholly  so,  would 
have  done,  giving  the  moral, — ^if  he  had  extemporised  a  demonology, 
aad  let  his  heroes  simply  act  as  if  bewitched,  we  would  have  acqui- 
esced in  the  hohday  creed.  If  he  had  chosen  to  make  each  personage 
the  mere  abstract  of  a  class,  to  draw  Toby  Veck,  instead  of  a  tripe- 
estmg  reality,  the  mere  allegory  of  a  porter,  we  would  have  been 
equally  content. 

Now,  in  each  of  these  tales  one  person  only  is  made  the  subject 
of  tbe  phantom  visitants,  who  quit  him  when  their  object  of  incidca- 
ting  some  moral  has  been  accomplished.  This  person  lives  and 
breathes  in  an  enchanted  atmosphere  for  the  time.  The  goblins  and 
this  privileged  party  keep  most  of  the  fun  to  themselves,  at  any  rate 
in  th6  first  two  stories.  From  a  real  ostensible  ghost,  that,  namely,  of 
Harley,  die  machinery  of  ^^  the  CaroF  undergoes  a  change  to  a  phan- 
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tasmagoria  of  shadows ;  a  series  of  spectral  scenes  seen  by  tbe 
dreaming  eye  of  the  person  who  b  to  be  hannted  into  a  better  stale 
of  feelings.  Marley^s  Ghost  was  the  best  thing  in  the  story;  and 
though  it  may  seem  rather  too  fantastic  a  contrast  to  the  hard 
matter-of-fact  of  the  associations  of  the  locality  to  be  peopling 
^Change  Alley  with  the  shades  of  departed  cash-boxes,  there  was 
much  poetical  propriety  in  the  whole  costume  of  the  apparition. 
But  here  the  spell  is  changed,  and  it  is  left  doubtfid  whether  Eben- 
ezer  Scrooge  is  converted  by  a  guardian  spirit,  or  a  fit  of  the  night- 
mare. So  it  is  in  ^^  the  Chime8,"'with  the  exception  that  there  is 
nothing  so  good  as  Marley^s  Ghost.  An  old  porter  stumbles  up  a 
tower,  or  dreams  he  does,  and  becomes  immersed  in  a  solution  of 
shadows :  we  shall  have  a  word  to  say  on  the  moral  here  by  and 
by.  The  elfin  spirit  of  the  chimes  and  the  giant  phantoms  of  the 
bells  are  well  conceived  ;  but  they  have  hardly  acquired  their  hold 
upon  our  imagination,  before  they  are  condensed  away  into  a  cold 
echo  of  ^^  the  hopes  and  thoughts  of  mortals  and  the  recoUecdons 
they  have  stored  up."  Then  again  we  are  whisked  away  on  a  spi- 
ritual peep-show.  The  little  orphan  of  the  story  is  converted  into 
the 

^  One  fair  spirit  for  hit  minister,'* 

and  proceeds  to  show  Toby  Veck,  or  his  sleep-walking  shadow,  first  of 
all  himself  dead,  and  then  herself  grown  up.  Now  the  peculiar  slip- 
periness  of  the  stage-machinery  of  this  pantomime  of  shadows  en- 
ables it  to  set  criticism  entirely  at  defiance.  However  wild  the 
absurdities  of  its  structure,  why,  after  all,  the  author  may  plead,  it 
is  but  a  dream ;  and  why  am  I  to  be  tied  down  to  such  wide-awake 
things  as  probabilities  ?  A  jail-bird  of  a  labourer  introduces  himself 
amid  the  Christmas  festivities  of  a  country  baronet,  and  favours  the 
company  with  an  after-dinner  speech  on  the  conduct  of  magistrates, 
the  treatment  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  the  superior  claims  in 
cottage  architecture  of  the  comfortable  over  the  picturesque.  We 
might  ventiu^  to  remonstrate  on  the  utter  wildness  of  the  improba- 
bility, that  a  magistrate  who  had  committed  a  prisoner  to  gaol 
"  neither  for  the  first  time,  nor  the  second,  nor  the  third,  nor  yet 
the  fourth,"  would  submit  to  be  braved  and  bearded  by  the 
returned  felon  at  the  head  of  his  own  hall-table,  in  the  midst  of  his 
tenantry.  But  it  was  for  the  good  of  the  reader,  if  not  for  tbe 
somewhat  desperate  improvement  of  Sir  Joseph  Bowley,  that  the 
labourer  should  return  thanks  in  these  very  appropriate  terms  for 
the  honor  done  him  in  drinking  his  health ;  it  was  required  by  tbe 
moral,  and  admitted  by  the  dream. 

The  plot  of  shadows  is  so  thickened  by  this  time,  that  firom  Toby 
Veck  haunted  by  the  goblins,  we  have  him  himself  haunting,  in  a 
portable,  disembodied  form,  the  scenes  of  what  yet  are  not  quite 
realities,  but  to  be  taken  for  such  so  far  as  the  moral  requires ;  and, 
so  far  as  we  please  to  find  fault  with  their  probability,  are  to  be 
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taken  for  dreams.  There  is  a  baby  introduced  towards  the  conclu- 
sion, to  enforce,  we  believe,  the  inference,  that  a  baby  must  come 
of  it,  and  that  being  the  case,  it  would  have  been  tax  better  that  there 
should  have  been  a  marriage  in  the  early  part  of  the  story.  It  was  a 
known  mark  of  wisdom  in  a  child,  we  were  aware,  to  ^know  its  own 
ikUier;**  but  we  do  not  remember  previously  to  have  heard  of  a 
mother  who  failed  in  recognizing  her  child,  or  who  succeeded  in 
mistaking  another  for  it,  and  acquiesced  in — ^not  a  better  established 
claim  of  the  real  parent,  but — ^an  assurance  from  its  grand  uncle 
that  it  bore  a  striking  family  likeness.  Will  Fern  says  to  Margaret, 

•* '  Let  me  hold  your  child.' " 

After  a  little  dumb  show  performed  with  the  infant, 

**  *  Marearet/  he  said,  and  gave  her  back  her  child,  *  it*9  Lildian's** 
*'  I  held  the  same  face  in  my  arms  when  Lildian's  motlier  died  and  left 
her.*  "~7%«C!^tiii€9,  p.  166,  157. 

But  these  little  aberrations  of  maternal  instinct  are  perfectly  allow- 
able in  dreams. 

We  are  too  used  to  the  rhapsodical  style  throughout  Mr.  Dickens^s 
works  to  be  surprised  at  its  recurrence  here,  where  the  same  apology 
will  cover  it  under  which  all  the  other  absurdities  find  so  ready  a 
shelter.  The  mouthing  style  of  his  street  beggars,  meant,  we  suppose, 
to  be  a  sign  of  "  the  true  poetry  of  heart,"  is  the  most  prevalent 
blot  upon  the  good  taste  of  all  his  fictions.  We  conmve  at  the 
bombast  of  the  goblin  bells,  although,  to  adopt  the  explanation 
of  their  being  the  creatures  of  Toby's  disordered  fancy, — or,  we 
should  perhaps,  "say,  stomach, — the  associations  natural  to  a  poor 
ticket  porter,  rather  than  to  a  third-rate  tragedian,  would  set  off 
their  language  better.     The  goblin  gets  highly  metaphorical : — 

'* '  Who  turns  his  back  upon  the  fidlen  and  disfigrured  of  his  kind,  abandons 
them  as  Vile,  and  does  not  trace  and  track  with  pitying  e^es  the  unfenced 
precipice,  by  which  they  fell  from  Good,  grasping  in  their  fall  some  tufts  and 
shreds  of  that  lost  soil,  and  clinging  to  them  stifl,  when  bruised  and  dying 
in  the  gulf  below;  does  wrong  to  Heaven  and  Man,  to  Time  and  to 
Eternity.'  "—/Aid;  p.  102. 

Pretty  well  this  for  the  "  hopes,  thoughts,  and  recollections 
stored  up''  by  a  ticket-porter. 

But  a  little  further,  the  ticket-porter  himself  commences  an  easy 
flow  of  blank  verse  set  to  prose. 

" '  I  know  that  our  inheritance  is  held  in  store  for  us  by  time.  I  know 
there  is  a  Sea  of  time  to  rise  one  day,  before  which  all  who  wrone  us  or  oppress 
us,  will  be  swept  away  Uke  leaves.     I  see  it,  on  the  flow.'  " — ibidy  p.  166. 

"  Seas  of  time !"  "  Inheritances  held  in  store  !**  Granting  Mr. 
Dickens  that  the  poor  are  awaiting  a  sort  of  chancery  suit  of 
Providence,  is  the  idea  a  likely  one  to  suggest  itself  to  Toby  Veck  ? 

Does  a  man  talk  and  act  verbatim  et  literatim  all  day,  only 
to  dream  in  metaphors  at  night  ? 
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Oh ;  bat  he  is  supposed  under  the  effect  of  a  supernatural  agency. 
Then  why  are  not  the  supernatural  agents  mtroduced  with  some- 
thing like  a  relative  probability  ? — Oh !  but  then  it^s  a  dream ! 

To  take  an  example  of  the  same  fantasies  from  ^*  the  Cricket" 
The  cricket  tribe,  we  are  told,  are  all  ^*  potent  spirits  ;^  the  domestic 
familiars  of  the  master  of  the  family,  but  not,  as  fiu*  as  the  tale  shows, 
deigning  to  manifest  themselves  to  the  eyes  of  the  mistress.  This 
'^  Genius  of  his  Hearth  and  Home,^  proceeds  to  make  the  chamber 
populous  with  numerous  duplicates  of  Mrs.  Peerybingle,  of  every 
age,  occupation,  and  attitude.  Well,  there  is  no  harm  here :  to  set 
the  perfections  of  a  man's  wife  in  his  mind's  eye  at  liis  own  hearth, 
is  surely  a  very  usefid  task  for  any  of  the  spiritual  members  of 
the  £Bundy.  But,  before  we  come  to  inquire  whether  the  conduct 
of  the  cricket,  considered  as  a  mediating  spirit,  is  equally  judicious 
throughout,  let  us  inquire.  What  does  tiie  stoiy  gain  by  this  forced 
combination  of  the  Scotch  Brownie  or  G^erman  Koebold  with  the 
old-wife  English  superstition,  that  *^  it's  lucln^  to  have  a  cricket 
on  one's  hearth  ? "  Whatever  it  has  of  domestic  beauty,  (and,  in  spite 
of  a  considerable  abatement  for  a  most  childish  style  of  twaddle, 
we  allow  it  a  considerable  share,)  would  have  had  all  the  eflect, 
and  more,  which  is  attempted  to  be  forced  upon  us  through  t 
supernatural  medium.  In  fact,  the  supernatural  agency  occupies 
so  small  a  share  of  this  tale,  that  Mr.  Dickens  would  seem  to  ha?e 
grown  well-nigh  tired  of  it,  and  only  to  have  introduced  it  as  a  soit 
of  sop  to  the  Cerberus  of  public  expectation,  which,  he  seems  to  feel, 
claims  from  him  a  "  ghost,"  "  gobHn,"  "  or  fidry  story  of  Christ- 
mas." A  Christmas  story  without  its  goblin,  Mr.  Dickens  would 
seem  to  think  like  a  dinner  on  that  day  without  a  plum-pudding* 
But  we  would  seriously  beg  him  not  to  make  himself  his  own 
precedent,  not  te  be  "  calling  spirits  ftom  the  vasty  deep"  of  fancy 
next  Christmas,  simply  because  he  has  done  it  for  tbnee  Christ- 
mases  before. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  what  we  deem  the  general  and 
realized  faults  of  this  whole  style  of  writings,  because  we  think 
Mr.  Dickens  is  a  most  dangerous  writer  to  the  good  taste  of  his 
age.  He  has  succeeded,  and,  we  think,  without  any  considerable 
stand  being  made  against  him  by  the  constabulary  foree  of  literature, 
in  palming  off  the  commonest  of  commonplaces  by  a  forced  quaint- 
ness  of  manner;  and  in  forcing  morals  upon  men  through  a  set 
of  fictions,  which  are  the  mere  sickly  baubles  of  an  infant's  fancy. 
His  style  is  in  its  long  clothes  still. 

Now  for  the  individual  stories  themselves.  Ebenezer  Scrooge 
is  an  old  miser,  who  has  lately  lost  his  partner  in  the  firm  of  Scrooge 
and  Marley,  and  cut  his  nephew  for  commencing  a  partnership 
of  a  more  improvident  kind,  with — a  yoimg  wife.  The  nephew 
calls  on  New  Year's  Day  to  suggest  a  reconciliation,  but  is  refosed. 
Bob  Cratchit  is  a  poor  dear  old  starveling  of  a  clerk,  whose  nmnber 
of  children  almost  equals  that  of  his  shillings  a  week,  as  extracted 
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from  tbe  iron  clutches  of  Scrooge.  The  scenes  at  Bob  Cratchit's 
fireside  are,  no  doubt,  the  real  thing  the  author  was  coming  to 
when  he  sat  down  to  work,  and  well  worthy  they  were  of  his 
anticipation.  They  are  the  pictore-cards  of  the  book.  The  members 
ofapoor,  haid-eammg  &inily,  knitting  their  hearts  together  over 
their  Christmas  hearth,  is  a  spectacle  where  Mr.  Dickens*s  pen, 
to  do  him  justice,  feels  quite  at  home.  The  series  of  visions  seems 
to  us  rather  unnecessarily  prolonged ;  some  of  the  reminiscences  of 
Scrooge's  own  youth  would  not  have  been  missed.  There  is  a  terrible 
pathos  in  tbe  last  one,  the  chamber  of  his  own  death,  the  sheeted 
body,  and  the  name  on  the  flag*fitone. 

lliere  are  greater  beauties,  and  far  fewer  £Eiults  in  ^^  the  Carol,''  than 
in  either  of  its  successors.  Let  an  author  leave  others  to  imitate 
him,  and  they  may  be  indifferently  successful,  and  their  success 
will,  in  most  cases,  increase  his  reputation  with  their  own ;  but, 
when  he  takes  to  merely  imitating  himself,  he  is  sure  to  fsiil,  and, 
what  is  worse,  to  bring  into  a  reflected  depreciation  his  own  first 
successful  effort. 

The  style  of  ^  the  Carol,**  is  happy ;  and  though  the  thing  ia 
brought  about  by  a  contrivance  which  leaves  us  no  choice  about  its 
|Ht>bability,  yet  tlie  tone  of  feeling  is  so  good  throughout,  and  the 
individual  characters  and  detached  scenes  so  exquisitely  and  truth- 
felly  pourtrayed,  that  we  put  down  the  book  in  a  more  satisfactory 
state  of  feeling  towards  the  next  fellow-creature  whom  we  may  meet 
aiier  closing  it.    We  cannot  say  the  same  of  ^^  the  Chimes." 

Alderman  Cute  and  Sir  Joseph  Bowley  are  the  representatives 
of  the  classes  of  prescribers  on  opposite  principles  for  the  nation's 
gieat  disease,  over-population.  Ine  first  is  the  smart  ^*  practical 
mm,"  who  would  prove  by  figures  that  a  man  has  no  business  to 
be  poor,  that  penury  is  a  mere  weed  of  the  social  soil,  to  be  got 
over,  like  any  other  thistle,  by  a  better  style  of  cultivation.  Vicious 
measures,  compulsory  labour,  grinding,  bullying,  and  *'  putting 
down,"  are  his  nostrums.  The  other,  we  hope  and  believe,  embraces 
t  very  small  section  of  our  professed  philanthropists.  That  men 
are  to  be  fed  on  words,  that  the  labourer  can  be  relieved  by  drinking 
his  health,  that  the  deep  wound  of  poverty  can  be  skinned  over 
W  the  flimsy  integument  of  a  birthday  speechifying,  is  a  theory, 
it  actaaUy  professed,  so  transparent,  that  it  was  waste  of  time 
to  satirise  it.  However  fond  men  may  be  of  evading  the  social 
duties  of  their  position,  and  yet  of  saving  their  reputation  for 
performing  them,  of  blowing  the  trumpet  widiout  drawing  the  sword. 
It  takes  more  impudence  than  is  usually  allied  to  such  emptiness 
tt  that  of  ^  Joseph  Bowley,  to  carry  it  off  respectably  before 
the  coimtiy  gentry,  on  the  strength  of  the  holiday  faces  and  clean 
ttmock  frocks  of  a  show  tenantry.  The  foUowing  harangue  of  the 
Baronet  to  the  ticket-porter  is  chargeable  with  Uie  absurdities  of  a 
caricature. 

"  *  YoQ  have  beard,  perhaps/  said  Sir  Joseph  oraealarly, '  certain  remarks 
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into  which  I  have  been  led  respecting  the  solemn  period  of  time  at  vfiich 
we  have  arrived,  and  tlie  duty  imposed  upon  U9  of  settling  oar  affaire  mod 
being  prepared.  You  have  observed  that  I  don't  shelter  myself  behind  my 
superior  standing  in  society,  but  that  Mr.  Fish,  that  gentleman,  has  a  cheque 
book  at  his  elbow,  and  is,  in  fact,  here,  to  enable  me  to  turn  over  a  perfectly 
new  leaf,  and  enter  on  the  epoch  before  us,  with  a  clear  account.* 

*<  *  Now,  my  friend,  can  you  lay  your  band  upon  your  heart,  and  say,  that  yon 
also  have  made  preparation  for  a  new  year?  '*' 

Toby  owning  a  slight  deficiency  in  the  domestic  exchequer, 
Sir  Joseph  pursues : — 

'<<  How  a  man,  even  among  this  improvident  and  imprscticable  race; 
an  old  man;  a  man  ^rown  grey ;  can  look  a  New  Year  in  the  face  with  bis 
affairs  in  this  condition;  how  he  can  lie  down  on  his  bed  at  night, and  get 
up  again  in  the  morning,  and — There ! '  he  said,  turning  his  back  on  Trotty, 
«  Take  the  letter,  take  the  letter.'  *' 

The  idea  of  au  M.P.,  and  a  magistrate,  being  made  to  derive 
satisfaction  from  a  triumphant  contrast  of  the  Bowley  balance  at 
the  banker's  with  the  penniless  home  of  a  stray  errand  man! 
We  should  as  soon  hav^e  thought  of  a  bishop  cross-questioning 
a  charity  boy  in  the  Ten  Commandments,  to  show  his  superior  attain- 
ments in  theology. 

The  character  of  Sir  Joseph  Bowley  is  not  only  an  exaggeration, 
but  an  unfair  insinuation  against  the  large  class  of  country  gen- 
tlemen ;  to  wit,  that  the  unfortunate  state  of  the  labouring  classes 
was  chargeable  in  agricultural  districts,  upon  a  want  of  sympathy 
upon  the  part  of  wealth  and  eminence  of  the  neighbournood. 
It  would  be  as  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  examine  its  real  cause, 
as  it  would  be  untrue  to  deny  its  existence.  The  charge  of  neglect 
of  the  labourers'  sufferings,  is  one  which,  we  are  convinced,  can 
never  be  established  against  the  mass  of  our  landed  gentiy ;  the 
absurdity  lies  in  supposing  that  their  charitable  sympathies  can 
ever  effectually  maintain  the  labourer  in  his  position.  Give  industry 
employment,  and  employment  wages,  and  then  see  whether  tl^ 
sympathies  of  the  landed  gentry  do  not  extend  to  fill  up  the 
measure  to  the  old  and  disabled,  or  to  those  whom  temporary 
reverses  may  have  incapacitated  firoiii  self-maintenance.  But  to 
attempt  to  depreciate  benevolence,  because  incapable  of  super- 
seding the  resources  derived  from  industry,  is  mere  blustering  beside 
the  question.  Charity  is  no  more  a  revenue  than  poverty  is  a 
crime ;  and  the  attempt  to  make  it  such,  to  supply  the  stakiding 
deficiencies  of  an  over-population  fi-om  the  individual  resources 
of  a  small  section  of  it,  if  it  could  succeed,  would  do  so  at  the 
expense  of  the  social  position  of  the  labourer,  who,  the  moment 
he  becomes  dependent  on  anything  but  his  own  exertions,  has 
made  a  step  backwards  on  the  road  to  villenage.  Alter  the  laws, 
the  rate  of  wages,  if  you  will ;  but  till  that  is  done,  the  criminations 
of  individual  deficiency  are  an  odious  trade. 

Alderman  Cute  is  better ;  the  picture  of  the  sharp,  cast-iron  man 
of  'Change,  who  merely  views  an  over-population  as  he  would  a  glut 
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of  any  other  commodity  in  the  market,  whose  plain  dish  of  sense 
remains  coarse  and  unseasoned  by  feelings,  is  a  good  sketch.  The 
whole  scene  where  he  demolishes  at  a  crash  poor  Toby^s  visions 
of  domestic  happiness  in  his  daughter  and  her  betrothed,  like  a 
line  of  railway  cuttings,  breaking  up  the  pastoral  outlines  of  some 
sequestered  bill,  together  with  the  stunning  effect  of  the  mingled 
argument,  threat,  and  banter  of  such  a  character,  upon  the  simple, 
OTerawed  mind  of  Toby,  is  about  the  best  in  the  tale ;  and  after 
that,  we  may  perhaps  place  that  of  ^'  Tugby,  late  Chickenstalker," 
which  reminds  us  of  some  of  the  "  real  live"  scenes  in  Oliver 
Twist. 

That  we  do  not  agree  with  Alderman  Cute,  is  no  reason  why  we 
shoidd  be  better  pleased  with  the  moral  intended  to  be  conveyed 
by  Mr.  Dickens ;  favourable  we  suppose  to  early  marriages,  from 
the  pictures  of  dissolute  desolation  with  which  the  visions  of  Toby, 
whilst  under  goblin  influence,  are  crowded. 

Early  marriages  are  the  surest  prelude  among  the  lower  orders 
to  early  deaths.  The  bursting  swarms  of  the  courts,  alleys,  and 
cellars,  wherever  a  labouring  population  abounds  and  labour  is 
scarce,  receive  their  manifold  increase  from  no  cause  more  signally 
than  from  the  rash  precipitancy  of  marrying. 

The  picture  drawn  by  Alderman  Cute  in  this  respect  is  tolerably 
iair. 

"  *  You'll  have  children — bovs.  Those  boys  will  grow  up  bad  of  courae, 
Biid  ruo  wild  io  the  streets  without  shoes  and  stockings.  *  ^  *  Perhaps  your 
hnshand  will  die  young,  (most  likely,)  and  leave  you  with  a  baby.  Then 
you'll  he  turned  out  of  doors,  and  wander  up  and  down  the  streets.*  '* 

Lassitude,  loathing  of  each  other^s  society,  with  every  year  a 
fresh  and  growing  reason  to  lament  their  fatal  precipitance,  a  sloven 
sulkiness  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  with  a  ferocious  habit  in  the 
husband,  of  wreaking^  in  every  action  of  a  life  of  idleness  and 
passion,  the  bitterness  of  his  repentance  of  their  union  on  the  head 
of  its  unfortunate  victim:  these  are  too  often  the  fruits  of  the  early 
marriages  of  the  poor.  It  is  a  lamentable  thing;  but  children 
grow  up  much  sooner  to  manhood,  with  all  its  tnals,  and  all  its 
temptations,  in  the  poverty-stricken  huts  of  an  over-peopled  district. 
Th^  education,  whatever  it  amounts  to,  never  may  impede  the 
earliest  demand  upon  their  exertions  for  their  livelihooa.  They 
come  to  their  man's  estate,  the  estate  of  labour  and  toil,  whilst  the 
children  of  the  upper  classes  are  in  the  midst  of  their  education ; 
they  have  arrived  at  the  full  speed  on  the  railway  of  life,  whilst  we 
aie  yet  hovering  on  the  start  Their  existence  is  a  hurry :  hurried 
&om  the  cradle  to  the  workshop,  they  often  supersede  their  parents 
in  that  authority  which  is  derived  from  supplying  the  wants  of 
the  £unily.  A  boy  who  is  old  enough  to  keep  a  father,  thinks  he 
ma^  be  old  enough  to  keep  a  wife,  and  that  he  has  a  right  to  choose 
which  of  the  two  he  prefers.  Thus  they  hiurry  on  into  wedlock, 
^d  the  cares  of  a  growing  family  overtake  them  when  they  ought 
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to  he  in  their  prime,  but  that  has  been  sapped  and  squandered  bj 
the  hurry  of  their  early  life.  Precocious  manhood  is  swallowed  up 
in  premature  old  age.  Too  soon  in  going  to  church,  they  too  soon 
come  to  the  churchyard.  An  early  marriage  is,  we  repeat  it,  amongst 
the  lower  orders,  the  surest  passport  to  an  early  grare. 

The  sons  and  daughters  of  such  parents  forfeit  n^  domestic 
comforts  or  respectab&ty  by  quitting  their  roof,  and  setting  up 
under  one  of  their  own. 

When  every  thing  else  is  balanced  by  the  even  hand  of  miseiy, 
independence  of  parental  sway  often  tempts  the  wayward  youth  or 
girl  into  setting  up  for  themselves.  If  better  feelings  had  only  their 
room  for  growth,  this  would  be  trivial  in  forming  their  estimate ;  but 
in  the  dull  deadening  of  the  heart,  which  has  become  familiar  to 
such  scenes  and  practices,  even  this  miserable  motive  has  its  weight 
If  Mr.  Dickens^s  *'  Chimes'*  were  not  a  five  shilling  book,  and 
unlikely,  therefore,  to  be  read  by  those  whom  it  professes  to  school 
in  their  interests,  we  should  pronounce  it  one  of  the  most  mischie- 
vous ever  written. 

The  third  work,  '^  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,"  is  at  once  more 
harmless  and  more  nonsensical  than  the  foregoing;  in  a  word,  more 
childish  The  characters  on  whom  the  interest  of  the  piece  hangs, 
are  mosUy  mere  dilutions  of  earlier  ones.  ^^  Dot,**  is  Kuth  Knch 
in  low  life  and  ncarried.  Mrs.  Fielding  reminds  one  strongly  in 
some  points  of  Mrs.  Nickleby.  Caleb  Phimmer  and  his  daughter, 
are  mere  undistinguishable  every-day  personages;  except  in  one 
respect^  which  we  shall  proceed  to  notice,  they  have,  to  use  Mr, 
Dickens's  own  words  in  an  earlier  work,  ^*  no  ouUines  at  alL**  The 
exception  we  refer  to,  is  the  absurd  romance  of  making  the  toy- 
maker  keep  up  a  pious  firaud  upon  his  daughter,  with  respect  to 
their  whole  external  circumstances.  We  do  not  see  what  either  of 
their  characters  gain  by  the  deception,  or  by  its  elucidation  in  the 
onravelment  of  the  plot.  This  is  another  instance  of  Mr.  Dickens's 
reigning  fiiUaey,  of  immersing  real  life  in  rcnnance,  in  order  to  distii 
poetry  from  it.  It  is  needless  to  quote  passages  and  analyze  tfaeoi^ 
the  conception,  we  are  sure,  must  strike  every  reader  as  a  mere 
monstrosity. 

The  forced  efforts  at  quaintness  become  at  length  insifAd,  firon 
the  frequency  of  their  occurrence.    The  request  of  Caleb, — 

**  ^  Ton  woald*nt  have  the  goodness  to  let  me  pinch  Boxer's  tail.  Mum,  for 
half  a  moment,  would  you  ?  *  *  •  there*8  a  small  order  just  come  in,  for 
barking  dogs ;  and  I  should  like  to  go  as  close  to  nature  as  I  could  for  sii- 
pence,  that°s  all,'" — 


US  as  periiaps  the  worst  instance  in  the  book. 

*^  The  Cricket"  opens  in  a  strain  of  frivolous  childishness,  evidei^ 

intended  to  be  mistaken  for  fiicetiousness ;  the  match  between  the 

Kettle  and  the  Cricket,  occupying  five  pages,  and  die  descriplioa 

of  putting  the  kettle  on,  occupying  another,  would  be  too  lo^  to 
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extract  here.  It  is  one  of  the  numerous  instances  in  this  little 
book  of  the  possibility  of  mistaking  a  minute  register  of  trivial 
events  for  a  picturesque  description.  It  is  like  some  old  Dutch 
portraits  wherein  a  man's  beard  is  represented,  stump  for  stump, 
by  means  ^f  minute  dots  with  the  point  of  a  fine  brusn. 
The  tastes  of  Tackleton,  the  toy-merchant,  are  thus  described : — 

'*  Ee  despised  all  toys :  would  not  have  bought  one  for  the  world ;  delighted, 
in  his  mabce,  to  insinuate  grim  expressions  into  tlie  faces  of  browo-paper 
fiirmen  who  drove  piss  to  market,  bellmen  who  advertised  lost  lawyers'  con- 
sciences, moveable  old  ladies  who  darned  stockings  or  carved  pie8,**&c. — The 
CHcAs^  p.  87. 

Criticism  is  lost  upon  such  passages :  it  is  well  that,  to  expose 
their  silfiness,  we  need  do  no  more  tihan  quote  them ;  any  attempt 
to  anatomize  the  absurdity,  would  be  like  dissecting  a  thoroughly 
diseased  potatoe.  Mr.  Dickens's  style  is  thoroughly  decomposed 
into  twaddle. 

We  think  John  Peerybingle  throughout  an  ill-used  man.  If  for 
his  stupidity  he  was  unfit  to  be  made  the  deposit  of  the  innocent 
deception  practised  by  the  stranger  and  abetted  by  his  wife,  in 
die  name  of  common  honesty,  it  ought  to  have  been  disclosed  the 
laoment  it  had  aroused  his  jealous  suspicions ;  more  especially  as 
the  necesrity  for  keeping  him  in  the  dark  entirely  ceases  at  the 
precise  moment  when  John^s  suspicions  are  beginning  to  work 
moodily  in  his  mind.  We  think  ever^  man  has  a  right  to  apply 
the  adage  of  **  the  wife  of  Caesar^  to  his  own ;  and  that  a  wife  who 
gives  cause  to  needless  suspicion  and  disquietude  in  her  husband's 
mind  is  in  the  first  stage  of  matrimonial  guilt.  Up  to  the  time  of 
John  Peerybingle's  return  firom  Caleb  Flummer,  there  may  have 
been  an  excuse  for  the  deception  practised  upon  him,  lest  he  should 
blurt  out  the  plot  whilst  in  tne  company  of  those  against  whom  it 
was  concerted ;  but  when  he  and  his  wife  return  to  their  fireside, 
and  no  chance  of  honest  John's  interference  with  any  matrimonial 
tmmgements  exists  any  longer ;  when  nothing  more  is  heard  of 
tny  of  the  parties  concerned  till  next  morning,  when  it  is  all  over; 
^hen  is  the  time  chosen  by  Mr.  Dickens  for  a  most  affected  scene 
of  domestic  despondency.  If  Mrs.  Peerybingle  could  treat  her 
husband  so,  she  deserved  to  have  no  Cricket  upon  her  Hearth 
atafl. 

The  plot  is  clumsy  throughout,  fit>m  the  iU-devised  excuse  of 
TacUeton  for  asking  himself  to  Caleb  Plummets  **  pic-nic,"  down 
to  his  unnatural  conversion  ai^  acquiescence  in  the  transfer  of  his 
mtended  wife.  If  it  was  only  a  good-humoured  piece  of  absurdity 
throughout,  it  might  be  goodof  its  kind,  though  tnat  was  indifierent. 
But  when  we  have  Crickets  giving  curtain  lectures — hi  more  needed, 
hy  the  way,  by  Dot  than  by  her  husband — ^when  we  have  the 
^i^^vali^,  sensibility,  afid  fiile  feelings,  of  the  poor  urged  upon  us 
^th  such  edifying  gravity^  we  ought  not  to  have  to  complain  of 
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insipid  efforts  at  forcing  a  smik,  of  the  tedious  mincing  to  pick  up 
pins  of  wit  on  a  carpet  of  dulness ;  of  conduct  in  an  ao&or  reseoH 
bling  that  of  a  clown  at  a  fair,  who  laughs  most  loudly  at  his  worst 
jokes,  precisely  because  he  fears  that  otherwise  the  audience  will 
laugh  least  at  them. 

We  must  not  pass  by  the  one  good  and  original  character  of  the 
whole  book — ^  Tilly  Slowboy."  Some  of  her  fantastic  efforts  with 
the  baby  are  perhaps  dashed  with  the  orer-wrougfat  artifices  of  the 
rest  of  the  book  ;  but  we  think  the  scene  between  Dot  and  lUly  with 
*'*'  Ow  if  you  please  don^**  and  terminating  with  her  ^  rumaging  with 
lior  head  and  fitce  among  the  bed^lothes^  of  the  baby's  bed,  aremi* 
niscence  of  Mr.  Dickens's  happiest  manner. 

To  conclude :  we  trace  in  these  three  works  the  fieital  resirit  of  an 
original  abandonment  of  the  rules  of  good  taste;  An  author  who 
once  opens  the  door  to  the  mere  vagaries  of  fiuicy,  unchecked  by 
those  stable  rules  with  which  all  writers  have  deigned  to  rationalize 
their  creative  liberty,  is  like  a  painter  who  would  abandon  the  rales 
of  perspective,  and  trust  to  his  own  eye's  random  guidance  for  the 
preservation  of  distance  and  proportion.  Into  thn  grave  fiudt  itis 
our  belief  Mr.  Dickens  has  fallen ;  a  fimlt  originating  perhaps  ia 
the  misconception,  Aat  he  has  won  and  can  hoM  tiie  public  ear  to 
the  morals  he  inculcates,  at  die  same  time  diat  he  leaves  afl  taste 
and  propriety  in  the  lurch.  Tliat  he  does  not  care  what  is  thought 
of  these  Christmas  tales  a#  tales,  provided  the  public  wUi  allow  their 
sympathies  to  be  enlisted  against  Alderman  Cute  and  Ebeneser 
Scrooge  is  very  likely ;  but  the  rule  of  justifrii^  the  means  by  dM 
end  is  as  false  in  literature  as  in  ethics,  ana  for  the  same  reason, 
viz.  that  the  good  done  to  the  public  mind  by  instiUbig  into  it  the 
moral  is  questionable  and  precarious,  whilst  the  degradatioD  of  its 
taste  by  such  works  acquinng  popularity  ia  certain  and  direct 
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Unfortunately  for  the  interests  of  society  at  large,  the  long-con^ 
tested  question  of  the  Com  Laws  has  been  erected  into  a  standard 
of  party;  and  while  it  is  one  which  can  only  be  satisfoctorily 
solved  by  considerations  of  a  purely  economical  kind,  and  by 
arguments  based  on  carefhlhr  ascertained  fiiets,  it  has  been  oon* 
stitnted  the  rallying  point  of  the  most  implaeable  animosities  ^obA 
prejudices,  which  of  recent  y«ars  have  disturbed  the  peace  of 
society  and  embittered  political  struggles.  This  is  more  a  matter 
of  surprise  and  of  deep  regret,  when  we  coninder  that  in  whaterer 
view  we  lookj  either  at  the  professed  object  or  the  ascertiAied 
tendency  of  those  laws,  their  maintenance  or  their  abafidonineDt 
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caoDol  be  contended  for  on  any  general  party  considerations.  The 
interests  wbleh  are  professed  to  be  supported  by  the  policy  involved 
in  these  laws,  do  not  attach  to  one  party  more  than  another ;  and 
the  {mnciples  on  which  that  professea  support  is  maintained  belong 
peculiarly  to  no  one  political  creed.  Even  taking  the  oldest  and 
oarrowest  views  on  which  these  laws  were  defended, — that  the 
landed  interest  should  be  maintained  predominant  above  all  others, 
and  that  it  was  true  state-policy  to  give  a  practical  bounty  on  the 
boane-growth  of  com,  in  order  to  keep  us  independent  of  foreign 
eoontnes,  or  the  most  obvious  reasons  for  which  they -were  op- 
posed, that  they  were  calculated  to  interfere  with  the  commerce 
and  manufactures  of  the  country,  not  only  by  maintaining  a  high 
price  of  food,  but  more  especially  by  restricting  our  exchanges 
with  foreign  countries, — we  can  discover  nothing  which  should  have 
ccmstitnted  them  a  mere  party  question.  Neither  land,  commerce, 
HOT  manmfoctures  are  of  any  special  politics. 

The  C<»n  Iaws,  in  common  with  all  other  laws  which  regulate 
the  industry  and  commerce  of  the  couutry,  must  be  considered  and 
their  policy  decided  upon  only  on  strictly  economical  grounds,  the 
lesidta  of  experience,  and  the-observation  of  facts.  It  is,  therefore, 
in  no  way  irreconcilable  with  the  strict  adherence  to  any  previously 
cherished  general  political  opinions,  that  men  should  entirely  alter 
their  views  with  respect  to  the  effects  and  consequently  the  policy 
of  such  a  system  oi  laws,  if  the  result  of  experiments  which  have 
been  made  show  that  their  tendency  is  altogether  different  from 
what  had  been  expected  or  intended. 

ne  Tkeory  of  Protection. — It  is  the  favourite  theory  of  those 
who  advocate  the  protective  system,  that  the  protection  should  be 
equally  extended  to  every  branch  of  industry ;  that  such  a  restric- 
tion should  be  placed  on  the  importation  of  ail  foreign  commodities 
^  will  enable  all  producers  of  similar  commodities  at  home  to 
obtain  a  higher  price  than  they  otherwise  could.  Any  regard  what- 
e?er  to  the  justice  due  to  all  classes  of  the  community  obviously 
demands  this  admission ;  but  those  who  have  thus  on  the  general 
and  more  plausible  grounds  advocated  the  principle  of  protection, 
ba?e  overiooked  several  reasons  that  render  it  impossible  to  cariT 
their  favourite  theory  into  practical  effect.  The  restriction  which 
they  propose,  it  is  obvious,  can  only  have  any  practical  effect, 
where  the  foreign  article  could  otherwise  be  rendered  to  the  con* 
somer  at  a  lower  price  than  a  similar  commodity  produced  at 
bomQ.  But  in  all  cases  in  which  the  article  subjected  to  a  pro- 
tective restriction  is  already  produced  cheaper  at  home  than  abroail, 
>o  that  under  a  perfectly  free  trade,  the  quantity  bnmght  to  market 
would  not  be  greater  than  it  already  is,  such  protection  must  be  a 
VMsre  dead-letter.  If  a  certain  ad  vaiorem  protective  duty  were 
pkced  upon  all  commodities  alike,  the  price  of  such  articles  as  we 
Produce  in  deficiency,  and  of  which  we  import  some  portion  of  our 
naual  consumption,  would  be   rabed  in  price  equivalent  to  the 
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duty  imposed,  and  in  such  cases  the  protection  wifl  be  tJtf 
operative ;  whUe  such  articles  which  we  produce  in  excess  of  our 
own  consumption,  and  for  the  surplus  of  which  we  have  to  find 
a  foreign  market,  will  not  be  affected  in  price  by  any  amount  of 
duty  which  may  be  imposed,  and  therefore  in  respect  io  idDeh 
protection  woidd  be  wholly  inoperative.  A  duty  upon  foreign 
timber  unquestionably  enables  the  grower  of  home  timber  to  obtam 
a  price  as  much  higher  in  proportion  to  quality  a»  that  duty  amoonti 
to.  A  duty  upon  foreign  cc^s,  to  whatever  amount  it  might  be 
imposed,''would  not  raise  the  price  of  that  article  one  fiurthing  per 
ton,  or  in  fact,  at  all.  A  duty  on  foreign  wool  would  UDouestioD* 
ably  raise  the  price  of  diat  commodity  in  proportion  to  tne  price 
paid  for  the  imported  article,  by  the  amount  of  the  duty ;  whOe 
a  duty  on  cotton-yam,  of  which  we  are  large  exporters,  wodd 
fail  to  add  anything  to  the  price  obtained  by  tibe  English  spinner. 
A  duty  on  foreign  com,  butter,  and  cheese,  as  long  so  we  do  not 
produce  as  much  as  we  consume,  must  raise  the  price  of  those 
articles  produced  at  home  by  the  amount  of  that  duty ;  wfaSe  no 
duty  that  could  be  placed  on  our  calicoes,  prints,  or  woollens, 
a  portion  of  which  we  export  to  neutral  markets,  could  in  the  smdl- 
cst  degree  raise  the  prices  of  those  goods. 

Protection,  therefore,  nominally  extended  to  aU  branches  of 
trade,  would  be  operative,  with  respect  to  some,  to  the  full  amount, 
but  wholly  inoperative  with  respect  to  others.  Equal  protection  to 
aU  is,  therefore,  a  mere  delusive  sentiment.  And,  even  were  it 
otherwise,  were  it  possible  to  extend  protection  equally  to  all  alike, 
then  it  is  obvious  that  it  could  be  of  no  advantage  to  any.  The 
price  of  all  articles  would  be  proportionately  raised,  and  the 
effect  would  be  a  mere  nominal  one,  such  as  would  be  produced 
by  a  depreciation  of  the  standard  value  of  our  currency.  Ph>tectk>D, 
therefore,  must  either  be  useless,  or  unjust :— ^iseless,  if  pfactically 
applied  to  all  alike ;  unjust,  if  only  operative  in  req>ect  to  soiae 
interests,  and  whoQy  inoperative  in  respect  to  others. 

But,  although  the  principle  of  protection,  when  applied  to  those 
interests  in  respect  to  which  it  is  operative,  may,  and  usually  does, 
act  in  a  most  injurious  way  in  respect  to  the  general  interests  of 
the  consumer,  yet  it  is  seldom  that  any  benefit  is  derived  by  those 
immediately  connected  with  such  pursuits.  On  the  contrary,  we 
believe  it  is  capable  of  proof  that,  in  most  instances,  such  re- 
striction or  monopoly  of  the  home-market  is  actually  prejudicial 
to  those  whose  interests  are  intended  to  be  most  promoted  thereby. 
The  profits  of  capital  and  the  wages  of  labour  cannot  for  any  con- 
siderable time  be  continued  higher  in  one  pursuit  than  another; 
nevertheless,  the  circumstances  under  which  production  takes 
place  may  be  prejudicial  to  the  greatest  economy,  and  consequentljr 
to  the  interests  of  the  community.  Of  this  we  have  not  a  stronger 
example  than  is  afforded  by  the  cultivation  of  the  land  in  this 
country ;  with  respect  to  which  mote  care  has  boon  takmi,  and 
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aiope  iDgeDuity  exercisedim  order  to  secure  to  those  engaged  in  its 
cultivation  every  possible  advantage  which  legal  enactments  could 
effect)  than  with  respect  to  any  other  pursuit.  Yet  it  is  an  un- 
deniable fiict,  that  the  profits  of  the  feirmer  and  the  wages  of  the 
agricoltural  labourer  have  been  rather  below  than  above  the  ordi- 
nary rates  of  other  pursuits.  It  must  be  quite  clear  that,  if  either 
the  profits  of  ciq>ital  or  the  rate  of  wages  in  any  given  trade  were 
raised  above  the  common  level  bv  protective  laws,  they  could  con- 
tinue so  for  a  very  short  period,  inasmuch  as  more  capital  and 
kbour  would  be  instantly  attracted  to  those  pursuits  firom  others 
yielding  less  remuneration,  unftil  they  were  reduced  to  a  common 
kveL  On  the  contrary,  however,  it  is  generally  foimd,  that  the 
eflect  of  protection  is  indirectly  to  make  a  trade  less  profitable  for 
the  capital,  and  less  remunerative  for  the  labour  employed  in  such 
trades.  The  process  by  which  tibis  unexpected  result,  which,  as  a 
mttter  of  &ct,  has  hitherto  sta^^red  our  legislators  and  disap- 
pomted  their  favoured  interests,  takes  place,  is  not  difficult  to 
explain.  In  the  first  place,  the  hope  of  deriving  the  unusual 
benefits  affected  to  be  given  by  Acts  of  Parliament,  is  apt  in 
all  these  cases  to  attract  xaote  labour  to  the  pursuit  than  can  be 
permanendy  and  profitably  employed  therein.  But  the  great  reason 
IS,  that,  in  such  cases,  where  prosperity  is  looked  for  only  by  re- 
stricting qirantity  and  maintaining  high  prices,  improvements  pro- 
ceed but  slowly  ;  the  consumption  of  the  commodity  is  compa- 
ratively stationary,  and  the  increase  of  the  trade  does  not  keep 
pace  with  the  natural  increase  of  the  numbers  who  look  to  it  as 
a  source  of  employment.  Such  a  trade  or  pursuit  is,  therefore, 
in  a  constant  state  of  over-supply.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
trades  which  are  exposed  to  the  freest  competition,  are  those  in 
which  the  most  rapid  improvements,  reduction  of  price,  and  con- 
sequent increased  aemand  take  place ; — in  which,  therefore,  there 
b  a  constant  tendency  to  an  insufficient  supply  of  labour,  which 
must  be  kept  up  by  importing  it  firom  those  occupations  in  which 
a  surplus  is  found.  Protected  trades,  therefore,  are  those  in  which 
diere  is  usually  the  greatest  excess  of  competitors,  who,  however, 
bstead  of  looking  to  the  right  source  of  relief,  by  prosecuting  im- 
provements, cheapening  their  produce,  and  increasmg  the  demand, 
by  some  indescnbable  inf&tuation,  still  look  up  to  the  legislature 
for  help,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  disappointments  to  which 
they  have  been  exposed ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  trades  exposed 
to  free  competition,  by  their  constant  tendency  to  increase,  are 
really  those  in  which  competition  is  least  injuriously  felt,  and  which 
are  least  exposed  to  ruinous  reactions.  This  is  the  only  theory, 
and,  in  our  estimation,  it  is  a  satisfactory  one,  to  account  for  the  sin- 
gular anomaly  which  has  been  so  long  observed,  that  protected  trades 
have  always  been  those  of  least  progress  and  greatest  complaint ; 
while  unprotected  trades  have  exhibited  the  greatest  vigour,  ad- 
vancement, prosperity,  and  contentment. 
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The  DeUmon  <^  a  High  Price. — ^The  great  and  fiindameutaleiror 
which  has  misled  men  in  their  estimates  of  the  benefits  of  the  pro- 
tective system,  appears  to  have  originated  entirely  from  their  haviag 
looked  only,  to  a  high  price  as  the  source  of  profit  and  piosperky ; 
whereas  experience  has  established  the  iact^  that  in  those  tnuks 
in  wliichy  through  the  medium  of  improvements  and  economy  of 
production,  the  greatest  reductions  in  price  have  been  effected, 
the  greatest  prosperity  has  been  experienced,  both  among  capitalists 
and  labourers,  and  the  largest  fortunes  have  been  realized.  There 
has  been  no  more  iatal  blunder  in  commercial  legislation,  and  it 
has  been  remarkable  in  ever}'  Com  Law  that  has  been  made  since 
1815  downwards,  than  Uie  encouragement  which  has  been  (;if  en  to 
rely  entirely  on  price ;  and,  in  proportion,  to  neglect  the  other  fiu* 
more  important  element  of  profit  and  success,  the  oosi  of  pro- 
duction. This  great  error  has  led  to  the  unseemly  spectacle  which 
our  legislative  debates  for  the  last  thirty  years  have  presented,  of 
statesmen  and  the  representatives  of  the  people  hanging  the  whole 
weight  and  point  of  their  great  policy  i^M>n  the  mere  price  of  oom, 
buttery  ciieescybeefy  muttony  lard^  sugar y  anfl  other  protected  articles, 
contending  for  a  few  farthings  more  for  the  pound  of  some  articles, 
and  a  few  shillings  more  for  the  quarter  of  others,  as  if  the  fete  of 
the  country  and  the  constitution  itself  depended  upon  their 
prices.  Such  arguments  have  entirely  overlo(^ed  the  influ^ce 
which  high  prices  exert  in  limiting  demand,  and  which  a  reUance 
on  price  alone  has  of  checking  improvements  and  economy.  Tbe 
hLptory  of  two  of  our  most  important  branches  of  industry  during 
the  last  thirty  years,  illustrates,  in  a  rem^kable  way,  the  injurious 
consequences  of  relying  only  upon  a  high  price  and  upon  legislative 
interference  for  securing  it  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  b^iefits 
derived  from  a  system  of  free  competition,  consequent  improve- 
ments and  economy  in  production,  enlarged  demand,  and  ub- 
exampled  prospects  on  the  other  hand.  Ifl  the  former  case  we 
allude  to  agriculture,  and  in  the  latter,  to  the  cotton  trade.  Wiib 
regard  to  agricultural  productions,  if  the  prices  of  late  years  be 
compared  with  those  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  with  some 
few  years  of  exception,  nothing  has  been  done  to  reduce  their  cost 
to  the  consumer.  The  protective  principle  has  been  applied  ui  all 
ways  that  ingenuity  could  suggest  for  the  benefit  of  this  interest; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  maintenance  of  a  high  price,  the  constant 
complaints  and  alleged  distress  of  the  Iwded  interests  have 
almost  passed  into  a  proverb.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
branch  of  industry  in  which  such  free  competition  has  existed  as 
the  cotton  manufactures ;  and  certainly  none  in  which  so  great  a 
reduction  of  the  prices  of  the  manufactured  article  has  taken  place. 
By  a  reference  to  MarshulTs  Digest  of  Parliamentary  Returns,  printed 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  we  find  that  in  1814,  when  the  price 
of  cotton-wool  was  two  shillings  the  pound ;  the  pripe  of  cotton- 
yam  averaged  for  the  y  awe  four  shillings  and  fourpence  the  pound : 
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thus  showiog  a  difference  of  two  shillings  andfourpence  the  pound 
between  the  price  of  the  raw  material  and  the  manufactured  article. 
Bj  constant  reductions  of  price  consequent  upon  improvements 
and  economy  in  the  process  of  production,  we  find  that  the  pound 
of  cotton-yam  which  in  1814  sold  for ^/btir  shiUingn  and/ourpencey 
is  at  this  tune  sold  for  tempence ;  so  that  the  entire  cost  of  the 
article  now,  is  little  more  than  ane^ihird  of  the  bare  cost  of  con- 
rerting  the  cotton  into  yam  thirty  years  ago.  And  yet,  in  the 
face  of  this  extraordinary  and  constant  reduction  of  price,  more 
fortunes  have  been  accumulated,  and  employment  has  been  found 
for  a  greater  portion  of  our  rapidly  increasing  population,  than  in 
any  one  single  branch  of  industry.  Lancashire,  die  great  seat  of 
this  manufacture,  in  181 1  contained  only  828,809  inhabitants,  and 
in  1841,  1,667,054.  The  nominal  value  of  the  real  property  in  this 
county,  as  rated  to  the  property  tax  in  1815,  was  £3,087,774 ;  and 
in  1848,  dC7,S07,109.  In  the  face  of  this  extraordinary  and  constant 
reduction  <^  prices,  the  term  ^  cotton  lord,^  as  indicative  of  the 
great  wealth  acquired  in  this  branch  of  business,  has  risen  into  use. 
These  examples  sufficiently  demonstrate  how  little  essential  mere 
price  is  to  the  prosperity  of  any  interest,  and  how  little  efficient 
It  is,  even  when  it  can  be  maintained,  to  secure  that  universally 
de^red  object. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  in  no  other  branch  of  industry 
have  such  efforts  been  used  by  the  legislature  to  secure  high  prices, 
and  with  them  continued  prosperity,  as  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
land,-^and  in  no  other  have  disappointments  been  so  great,  so 
continuous,  and  so  ruinous  in  their  consequences ;  until  at  length 
mere  experience,  without  the  application  of  any  reasoning  upon 
the  subject,  has  produced  an  universal  impression  that  all  the 
efforts  of  the  legislature  have  been  but  a  succession  of  miserable 
fiflnres.  A  more  particular  inquiiy  into  the  intimate  sympathy 
irtnch  subsists  between  all  classes  of  the  community,  in  whatever 
nfaristers  to  the  true  and  lasting  prosperity  of  the  whole,  and  of 
its  individual  parts,  wiU,  we  think,  rarnish  unanswerable  arguments, 
supported  by  the  experience  of  the  last  thirty  years,  that  the  main 
causes  of  the  constantly  recurring  and  obstinate  periods  of  depres- 
sion in  the  farming  interest  have  arisen  for  the  most  part  from  the 
attempts  of  the  legislature  artificiaUy  to  bolster  it  up.  We  believe 
it  perfectly  ci^Mble  of  proof  that  all  attempts  to  protect  this  interest 
have  not  only  been  unsuccessftd  in  their  objects,  but  have  reaUy 
openOed  prejudically ;  and  that  the  withdrawal  of  all  protection, 
and  an  exposure  to  a  free  competition  with  the  whole  worid,  might 
be  adoptea  at  once  without  any  immediate  danger,  and  with  ultimate 
benefit  equally  to  the  owners,  the  occupiers,  and  the  labourers  of 
the  land* 

There  is  no  great  social  &ct  of  which  the  history  of  the  past 
Mtty  years  furnishes  so  many  powerfiil  examples  as  of  the  intimate 
connexion  which  subsists  between  the  prosperity  of  trade  and  that 
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of  the  land.  And  we  believe  it  would  not  be  a  difficulc  task  to 
trace  eveiy  period  of  severe  agricultural  distress  to  a  depressed 
state  of  oiur  general  trade  and  manufactuiing  industry,  entirely 
brought  on  in  the  first  instance,  or  at  least  greatly  aggravated,  by  the 
existence  of  those  very  laws  which  have  from  time  to  time  been 
made  for  the  purposes  of  securing  the  interests  of  agriculture. 
Such  indeed  is  the  intimate  connexion  between  the  prosperity  of 
agriculture  and  that  of  manufacturing  industry,  that  if  we  could 
only  prove  that  laws  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  former  were 
inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  latter,  it  would  be  a  conclusive 
reason  for  their  want  of  success.  It  is  therefore  a  necessary  task 
of  every  inquirer  into  the  operation  and  success  of  the  Com  Laws, 
to  ascertain  in  what  way  they  affect  the  general -trade  and  industry 
ofthecountiy. 

The  success  of  the  Com  Laws  and  of  the  protective  system 
generally,  can  be  no  longer  a  question  of  mere  opinion.  After  the 
experience  of  thirty  years,  during  which  this  system  has  been 
applied  in  all  the  varied  forms  which  ingenuity  could  suggest,  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  discover  a  sufficient  amount  oifaet  to  decide 
the  great  question  now  at  issue.  We  propose  therefore  to  inquire, 
First :  How  far  have  the  Com  Laws  succeeded  in  their  proposed 
object  ?  that  of  securing  a  uniform  prosperity  to  agriculture.  Se- 
condly :  How  fSaur  the  constantly  recurring  periods  of  agricultural 
distress  which  we  have  experienced  during  the  last  thirty  years  can 
be  traced  to  the  effects  of  these  laws  ?  Thirdly :  How  far  restriction 
has  affected  prices  ?  And  Fourthly :  What  would  be  the  effects  of 
an  entire  firee  and  open  competition  with  the  whole  world  if  now 
adopted  ? 

Fu^t : — How  far  have  the  Com  Laws  succeeded  in  their  pno- 
fessed  object,  that  of  securing  a  uniform  prosperity  to  agriculture- 

Among  all  the  various  and  conflicting  opinions  which  have  been 
expressed  in  the  numerous  Parliamentary  inquiries  on  the  subject 
of  agriculture  during  the  last  thirty  vears,  as  to  the  actual  price 
in  which  the  fiumer  should  be  secured  in  order  to  be  prosperous, 
there  has  been  a  general  agreement,  that  it  was  at  least  a  first 
essential  that  price  should  be  as  uniform  and  equal  as  it  was  pos- 
sible to  make  it  The  evidence  taken  in  the  Committees  of  1814, 
1822,  1833,  and  1836,  all  insisted  upon  this  as  the  first  object  of 
legislative  care,  while  all  bore  witness  to  the  ruinous  consequences 
wUch  had  resulted  firom  disappointment  in  this  respect.  For  in 
proportion  to  the  importance  which  was  attached  to  this  object 
m  eveiy  enactment  that  was  passed,  does  it  appear  to  hare 
been  the  point  in  which  failure  was  most  obvious.  The  extra* 
ordinary  fluctuations  which  have  occurred  in  the  prices  of  cora 
are  more  surprising,  when  we  consider  how  many  reasons  there 
are,  in  the  veiy  nature  of  the  commodity  itself,  why  a  steady  and 
uniform  price  should  be  maintained.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no 
article  tne  consumption  and  consequent  demand  fi^  which  are 
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so  steady  and  uniform,  or  less  subject  to  be  aSected  bj  any  change 
of  habit,  custom,  or  fashion.  In  the  next  place,  there  is  no  article 
the  production  of  which  should  be  so  uniform  and  so  exactly  com- 
mensurate with  the  demand,  not  only  because  the  demand  itself 
is  steady,  but  also  because  wheat  is  the  produce  of  more  various 
soils  than  any  other  article  of  general  use,  that  our  climate,  on 
the  whole,  is  probably  exposed  to  less  severe  changes  or  accidents 
affecting  the  produce  of  the  soil  than  any  other,  and  that  the  in- 
cidents of  climate,  such  as  they  are,  which,  in  any  given  year,  affect 
unfavourably  the  produce  of  one  part  of  the  country,  are  frequently 
fiivourable  to  that  of  other  parts: — ^but  more  especially  when  we 
consider  the  vast  extent  of  our  foreign  trade  and  Colonial  -pos- 
sessions, which,  under  a  natural  state  of  circumstances,  should 
relieve  us  of  any  surplus  or  supply  us  with  any  deficiency  which 
might  arise. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  numerous  natural  causes  for  a  steady 
and  uniform  price  of  wheat,  we  find  that  no  article  has  been  so 
fluctuating,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  legislature  to  the 
contrary.  The  average  prices  of  whole  and  entire  y^ars  may  in- 
sufficiently exhibit  the  actual  extent  of  the  fluctuations  which  have 
occurred. 

For  these  average  prices  thus  given  involve  an  equalization  of  all 
the  fluctuations  which  have  occurred  within  each  year,  which  in 
mMiy  instances  have  been  very  great.  However,  even  with  this 
advantage,  the  following  statement  of  the  annual  average  prices  of 
wheat,  during  the  whole  period  that  the  law  has  been  attempting 
to  produce  uniformity,  sufficiently  shows  how  impotent  legislature 
has  been  towards  this  end. 

Avenge  Annusl  Average  Annual 

Price  of  Wheat,  Price  of  Wheat 

from  the  ftom  the 

London  Gasette.  Loudon  Oasette. 

1815  63s.    8d.  per  quart.  1831  66s.     Od.  per  quart. 

1816  76s.     2d.       „  1832  58s.     8d.       „ 

1817  94s.     Od.      „  1833  52s.  lid.       „ 


1818  83s.     8d.  „  1834  46s  2d. 

1819  72s.     3d.  „  1835  39s.  4d. 

1820  65s.  lOd.  „  1836 48s.  6d. 

1821  54s.     5d.  „  1837  55s.  lOd. 

1822  43s.     3d.  „  1838  64s.  7d. 

1823  51s.     9d.  „  1839  70s.  8d. 

1824  62s.     Od.  „  1840  66s.  4d. 

1825  66s.     6d.  „ .  1841   64s.  4d. 

1826  56s.  lid.  „  1842  57s.  3d. 

1827  56s.     9d.  „  1843  50s.  Id. 

1828  60s.     5d.  .    „  1844  5l8.  3d. 

1829  668.    6d.  „  1845  50s.  lOd. 

1830  64s.     3d.  „ 

VOL.  I. — NO.  a.  c  c 
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The  extreme  points  of  fluctuations  being — 

1817,  average  annual  price 948.  Od.  per  quarter. 

1822    „      43s.  3d.      „ 

1829     „      668.  6d.     „ 

1835     „      398.  4d.      „ 

1839     „      708.  8d. 

1843     „      608.  Id.      „ 

Great  as  these  fluctuations  have  been,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, they  very  insufficiently  indicate  the  actual  fluctuations 
which  have  occurred.  For  example,  the  average  price  of  1829  is 
66s.  6d.,  but  that  average  is  made  of  the  weekly  averages  of  the 
year,  which  varied  from  65s.  to  76s.  the  quarter.  Again,  the  price 
of  39s.  4d.  in  1835,  is  made  up  of  weekly  averages,  varying  from 
358.  to  43s.  2d.  The  average  price  of  708.  8d.  in  1839,  is  made  of 
weekly  averages,  fluctuating  from  24  s.  8d .  to  8 1  s.  6d.  And  lastly,  the 
price  of  508.  Id.  in  1843,  is  made  up  of  weekly  averages,  varying 
from  45s.  6d.  to  61s.  2d.  per  quarter.  So  that,  even  tmdei  the 
laws  of  1828  and  1844,  which  were  framed  especially  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  uniformity  of  price,  the  fluctuations  have  been — 

Per  Ouster. 

Highest  average  weekly  price  of  wheat  in    . .  1829  ....  76s.  Od. 

Lowest  weekly  average  in 18.')5  ....  36s.  Od. 

Highest  weekly  average  in     1839  ....  Sis.  6d. 

Lowest  weekly  average  in  .v 1843  ....  46a.  6d. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  steadiness  and  uniformity  of  price  were  the 
objects  of  these  laws,  they  have  failed  in  the  most  remarkable  way. 
But  not  only  have  these  laws  failed  to  produce  steadiness  of  price, 
but  they  have  always  failed  to  give  a  price  equal  to  that  on  the  sup- 
posed necessity  of  which  the  law  was  based.  The  law  of  1815 
was  passed  on  the  assumption  that  at  least  80s.  per  quarter  for 
wheat  was  essential  to  the  success  of  the  cultivator,  and  on  that 
estimate,  were  arrangements  entered  into  between  landlord  and 
tenant.  Never,  however,  except  in  one  year  of  great  scarcity, 
(1817,)  during  the  whole  period  this  act  was  in  force,  did  the 
price  rise  to  that  average,  while  in  1821  it  fell  to  64s.  6d.,  and  in 
1822  to  43s.  3d. ;  the  average  for  the  whole  period  being  little 
above  60s.  per  quarter.  Again,  the  law  of  1828  was  passed  on  the 
assumption  that  at  least,  65s.  the  quarter  for  wheat  was  necessary 
to  sustain  the  interests  of  agriculture,  and  on  that  calculation  were 
new  arrangements  formed  between  landlords  and  tenants.  But  in 
1834  the  price  fell  to  468.  2d.,  and  in  1835  to  39s.  4d.  the  quarter; 
ar)d,  lastly,  the  law  of  1842  was  passed  with  the  professed  purpose 
of  maintaining  wheat  at  56s.  the  quarter,  and  on  this  calculation 
ba\  e  all  the  recent  valuations  been  made.     But  a  year  had  scarcely 
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elapsed  before  the  price  fell  to  4ds.  And  the  average  of  the  three 
years,  since  that  act  passed,  does  not  exceed  50s.  the  quarters 
It  is,  therefore,  utterly  impossible  to  conceive  any  circumstances 
more  prejudicial  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  than  those  which  have 
foUowed  these  various  enactments,  when  we  consider  the  hope 
they  held  out,  and  the  confident  reUauce  placed  upon  them.  It 
is  not,  indeed,  then  a  matter  of  surprise  that  we  should  have 
found  a  cry  of  agricultural  distress  in  1821  and  1822,  when  prices 
varying  from  43s.  to  54s.  the  quarter  only  were  obtained  after 
contracts  had  been  entered  upon,  under  the  assurance  of  a  price 
of  at  least  80s.  the  quarter;  or  again,  in  1885  and  1836,  when 
wheat  was  selling  at  35s.  to  458.  the  quarter,  after  contracts  had 
been  entered  into^  on  the  assurance  of  a  price  of  at  least  65s.  the 
quarter. 

There  is,  however,  in  the  midst  of  the  numerous  and  uniform 
fiulores  of  these  laws,  one  feature  which  is  peculiarly  instructive 
and  deserves  the  closest  observance  of  those  who  stUl  have  faith 
in  the  power  of  the  law  to  afford  sufficient  protection  to  agricul- 
ture. The  whole  aim  of  these  laws,  from  first  to  last,  was  to  pro- 
tect the  home-grower  against  foreign  competition,  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  a  regulation  of  foreign  supplies  would  of  itself  be 
sufficient  to  regulate  the  prices  at  home,  lliere  is  no  part  of  the 
calculations  on  which  these  laws  are  based  which  experience  has 
proved — ^not  only  in  the  case  of  com,  but  with  other  articles  of 
agricultural  produce — to  be  so  utterly  destitute  of  any  foimdation. 
An  examination  of  the  quantities  of  foreign  wheat  which  have 
been  entered  for  consumption  during  the  whole  period  in  question, 
will  show  that  the  low  pnces  of  which  our  home-cultivators  have 
always  complained,  have  been,  in  the  entire  absence^  or  nearly  so, 
of  foreign  competition ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  years  in 
which  any  considerable  quantity  of  foreign  com  has  been  entered 
for  consumption,  have  been  those  when  high  prices  prevailed  ;  and 
that  such  foreign  com  had  no  perceptible  effect  in  reducing  the 
prices  either  in  the  years  of  its  importation,  or  in  those  imme- 
diately succeeding  them. 

The  following  shows  the  quantity  of  foreign  and  colonial  wheat 
taken  into  consumption  in  each  year  since  1817,  with  the  annual 
average  prices  in  England  and  at  Dantzic. 

Foreign  and  Colonial 

Wheat    cleared    for  Average  annual      Afcrage  Price 

Contumption  m  each  Price  in  England.       at  Dantzic. 

year. 

1«17  1,020,949  quart,  at  94s.  Od 75s.  8d.  per  quarter. 

1818 1,593,518         „        838.  8d 64s.  7d 

1819  122,133        „        72s.  3d 43s.  9d. 

1820 34,274        „        65s.l0d 338.  3d. 

1821 2        „        54s.  5d 3l8.  7d. 


1822  „        43s.  3d    ....  298.11d. 

1823 12,137         „        5l8.  9d 268.  8d. 
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Foreign  and  Colonial. 

Wheat     deared    for 

Average  annual 

Average  I'rice 

Consumption  in   each 

at  Dantzic 

year. 

1824 

1.^,777 

»f 

628.  Od.  . . . 

.  22s*  9d.  per  qaarW. 

1825 

525,231 

»9 

66».  8d.  . .  . 

.  236.  3d. 

9* 

1826 

315,892 

»9 

568.1  Id.  ... 

.  238.  Id. 

»» 

1827 

572,733 

»r 

568.  9d.  ... 

.  228.  5d. 

»* 

1828 

842,050 

n 

608.  5d.  ... 

.  24s.  4d. 

19 

1829 

1,364,220 

9» 

668.  6d.  ... 

.  36s.  lOd. 

99 

1830 

1,701,885 

99 

648.  3d.  ... 

.  34s.  3d, 

99 

ia3i 

1,491.631 

99 

66s.  Od.  . .  . 

.  378.  3d. 

9* 

1832 

325,435 

99 

58s.  8d.  .  • . 

.  378.  3cr. 

99 

1833 

82,346 

99 

529.11d.  ... 

.  298.  4d. 

9» 

\f<U 

64,653 

ft 

468.  2d 

.  258.  5d. 

9t 

1835 

28,483 

99 

398.  4d.  . . . 

.  2:)b.  Od. 

9* 

1836 

30,554 

99 

486.  6d.  . . . 

.  28s.  7d. 

9» 

1837 

244,619 

99 

558.10d.  . . . 

.  29s,  Od. 

M 

1838 

1,853,048 

99 

648.  7d.  ... 

.  498.  Od. 

*» 

1839 

2,521,111 

99 

708.  8d.  . .  . 

.  538.  Od. 

99 

1840 

2,024,848 

y» 

668.  4d.  ... 

.  528.  Od. 

tf 

1841 

2,300,898 

9t 

648.  4d 

.  528.  6d. 

99 

1842 

2,667,944 

»> 

578.  3d 

.  538.  Od. 

y» 

1843 

869,149 

» 

508    Id 

398.  Od. 

•9 

1844 

823,271 

» 

5l8   3d. 

99 

1845  ] 

11  mnths.  118,259 

99 

50s.l0d. 

99 

It  will  be  obser^'ed  that  in  all  the  periods  of  agricultural  distress 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  there  has  been  nearly  an  entire 
absence  of  foreign  competition,  and  that  it  has  only  been  in  those 
years  when  our  prices  have  been  high  and  our  duties  low,  that  any  con- 
siderable quantity  of  foreign  grain  has  been  supplied  to  this  market 

So  obvious  was  it  to  the  Committee  of  1822,  that  foreign  im- 
portations were  not  the  cause  of  the  prcvaUing  distress,  that  Mr. 
Iluskisson,  in  moving  resolutions  on  the  29th  of  April  of  that  year, 
afiirmator}'  of  the  extreme  low  price  to  which  com  had  fallen,  took  the 
precaution  of  declaring  that  that  effect  had  been  produced  notwith- 
standing the  quantity  of  foreign  com  which  had  been  imported  was 
trifling.  But  there  are  many  other  illustrations  during  the  same 
period,  which  show  how  little  influence  importations  of  foreign 
agricultural  produce  have  had  in  determining  the  price  of  that 
produced  at  home :  on  the  contrary,  the  price  of  home-produce 
seems  to  be  so  much  regulated  by  some  other  more  powerful  in- 
fluence, that  we  find  in  every  instance  the  highest  prices  co-existent 
with  the  largest  importations,  and  the  lowest  prices  co-existent  with 
the  greatest  absence  of  foreign  competition.  Moreover,  we  have 
witnessed  during  the  same  period  the  entire  repeal  of  the  import 
duties  upon  some  articles,  without  any  prejudicial  eflect  on  the 
price  of  similar  produce  of  home-growth,  whilst,  however,  all  the 
advantages  of  increased  supply  have  been  experienced. 

We  have  in  the  article  of  sheeps'  wool  a  remarkable  example  of 
these  combined  consequences.    Prior  to  1824  there  was  imposed 
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on  foreign  wool  an  import-duty  of  sixpence  the  pound,  avowedly  as 
a  protection  to  the  home-grower ;  when  Mr.  Huskisson  proposed  to 
abolish  this  duty,  in  1824,  he  was  met  by  the  strongest  representa- 
tions of  the  danger  to  which  he  exposea  the  growers  of  wool,  and 
it  was  very  generally  contended  by  those  who  opposed  the  Govern- 
ment, that  the  removal  of  this  duty  would  be  fatal  to  the  interests  of 
that  class  of  formers.  A  comparison  of  the  quantities  of  wool  im- 
ported since  that  period,  and  the  effect  of  tne  yar3dng  quantities 
upon  price  from  year  to  year,  will  serve  the  two-fold  purpose  of 
showing, — Jirsty  how  little  the  home-growers  are  dependent  upon 
protection  for  price;  and  nesty  how  little  the  mere  quantity  of 
foreign  produce  imported  determines  the  price  of  that  grown  at 
home.  The  following  are  the  quantities  of  foreign  wool  which  have 
been  taken  for  home-consumption,  and  the  rates  of  duty  to  which 
it  has  been  chargeable  from  1820  to  the  present  time;  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  prices  of  South-down  wool,  as  the  best  standard  of  that 
grown  at  home  in  each  year. 

Foreign  Wool  Rate  of  Duty.  Price  per  Uk 

taken  into  Colonial,  Foreign,  of  English 

Consumption.  per  lb.  per  lb.  South-down 

lbs.  fleeces. 

1820 7,691,773  Id 6d 16d. 

1821  15,898,353  „  „  14d. 

1822  16,256,924  „  „  13d. 

1823  18,787;329  „  „  14d. 

1824  23,995,458  „  ....  3d,  and  Id 12d. 

C  Id.  on  wool  of  value  "J 

•825  41.101.636 f«e]!rwi,lVf'i'f:[  '««•• 

^bove  Is.  per  pound  j 

1826 17,868,551  „  „  lOd. 

1827 27,943,244  „  „  9d. 

1828 31,031,377  „  „  9d. 

1829  22,614,550. „  „  8d. 

1830 31,522,a59  „  . .« „  lOd. 

1831  29,669,908 „  „  12d, 

1832  27,666,350  „  „  14d. 

1833  39,066,620  „  „  16d. 

1834  40,840.271  „  „  17d. 

1835 41,718.514  „  „  l«d. 

1836 60,366,415  „  „  19d. 

1837  42,515,899 ,  „  14d. 

1838 55,819,597  „  „  16d. 

1839  52,959,221  „  „  15d. 

1840 49.710,396  „  „  13d. 

1841  53,350,969  „  „  12d. 

1842 44,611,465 „  „  lOd. 

1843  48,646,063 „  „  lUd. 

1844  69,493,358  „   : free  14d. 

^^dVc^""*^  ^^^^^^    "  ' '^- 
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lu  exanuDing  this  table  we  are  struck  with  the  following  remark- 
able facts;  under  the  high  protection  of  sLvpence  per  pound  in 
18*20,  our  imports  amounted  only  to  7,691,773  pounds,  and  the 
price  of  home-grown  wool  was  sixteen  pence  per  pound,  and  under 
the  same  protection,  it  fell  in  182*2  to  thirteen  pence.  Ten  years 
after  the  duty  had  been  reduced  to  one  penny  per  pound,  at  the 
highest  rate,  the  quantity  of  foreign  wool  taken  into  consump- 
tion amounted  to  no  less  than  60,366,415  pounds,  and  in  the  face 
of  that  increase  the  price  of  home-grown  wool  had  risen  to  nine- 
teen pence  the  pound ;  and  since  the  entire  repeal  of  the  wool-duties 
in  1844)  the  quantity  of  foreign  wool  taken  into  consumption  has 
increased  to  upwards  of  70,000,000  pounds,  in  1845,  (69,852,575 
pounds  for  eleven  months ;  the  price  has  risen  25  per  cent,  since  that 
duty  was  was  removed,  and  is  now  exactly  the  same  as  it  was  in 
1820,  when  only  one-tenth  of  the  quantity  of  foreign  wool  came 
into  competition  with  the  home-growth,  and  when  the  latter 
had  a  protection  of  sixpence  per  pound.  The  average  quantity 
of  foreign  wool  annually  taken  into  consiunption  in  the  la&t 
four  years  of  the  high  duty  was  14,658,594  pounds,  at  an  average 
price  of  Is.  2d.  per  pound.  The  average  quantity  annually  taken 
mto  consumption  in  the  last  ten  years,  has  been  54,800,000 
pounds^  also  at  an  average  price  of  Is.  2d. 

But  this  statement  also  shows  how  little  effect  the  mere  quantity 
imported  has  had  upon  the  price  of  the  home-grown  article.  The 
following  are  the  extreme  points  in  the  table  of  the  variations  of 
price. 

1822  price  of  English  Wool,  Idd.  Quantity  Imported,  16,^6^24  tbs. 

1825  16d.  41,101,636  „ 

1829  8d.  22,614,550  „ 

1836  19d.  60,366.415  „• 

1842  lOd.  44,611,465,, 

1845  16d.  in  11  mo.         69,852,575  „ 

We  thus  see  that  uniformly,  throughout  the  whole  period,  the 
highest  prices  have  co-existed  with  the  largest  importation,  and 
the  lowest  prices  with  the  smallest  importation. 

If,  therefore,  it  be  said  that  the  large  importations  of  grain  take 
place  only  in  the  dear  years,  as  an  incident  arising  from  the  fiict 
that  in  those  years  the  duties  are  low,  and  if  from  that  it  is  sou^t 
to  be  inferred  that  a  permanent  reduction  of  duties  would  induce 
importations  equally  large,  at  the  ordinary  prices  of  English  wheat, 
then  we  contend  that  the  facts  exhibited  m  the  case  of  wool,  at 
least  prove  that  it  is  only  when  high  prices  prevail,  from  which  the 
British  agriculturist  has  the  first  benefit,  that  foreign  imports 
talce  place  to  any  extent.  The  natural  protection  which  proximity 
to  the  best  market,  and  other  local  advantages  which  die  home- 
grower  possesses,  is  the  best  guarantee  against  undue  competition 
when  prices  are  low  and  the  demand  is  depressed. 
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Bat  there  is  anotber  economical  theory,  by  which  the  extra- 
ordinary fiicts  exhibited  in  the  table  before  us  may  be  explained, 
and  which  reconciles  the  interests  of  the  British  agriculturists  to 
the  largest  importations  of  foreign  products,  which  we  think  has 
been  entirely  overlooked  hitherto ;  but  which  we  believe  is  the  true 
explanation  of  that  universal  benefit  which  experience  has  shown  to 
attach  to  all  interests  from  a  Free  Trade.  It  is,  moreover,  a  theory 
which  explains  the  mode  in  which  the  landed  interest  of  this 
coantry  is  so  much  benefited  by  the  introduction  and  rapid 
advancement  of  our  manufacturing  system.  This  theory  is  per- 
haps more  obvious  with  regard  to  wool,  at  first  sight,  than  any 
other  article  of  agricultural  produce,  which  is  not  directly  used  as 
a  raw  material  of  our  manufactures;  but  on  further  exammatiou  it 
win  be  found  equally  applicable  to  articles  of  food  also. 

There  is  no  principle  more  unquestionably  established  than  that 
every  import,  of  whatever  kind,  must  directly  or  indirectly  promote 
some  corresponding  export ;    which  principle  simply  resolves  it- 
self into  this,  that  in  proportion  as  we  increase  our  imports,  we 
create  a  new  demand  for  the  labour  of  our  own  population.    In  the 
'first, the  article  of  wool, — as  long  as  we  exclude  that  article  by  apro- 
hibitory  duty,  we  render  it  a  matter  of  necessity  that  those  who 
grow  it  should  either  find  some  less  advantageous  market,  or  work 
it  up  at  home,  by  some  less  economical  or  perfect  system  of  manu- 
fieurtore.     Nevertheless,  it  still  serves  to  clothe  a  certain  number 
of  people,   though  in  an  inferior  way,   who  in    that   case  have 
neither  the  want,  nor  the  means  of  gratifying  it  if  they  had  it, 
of  becoming  customers  for  our  manufactures.    But  the  moment 
we  open  our  ports  and  freely  admit  their  wool,  then,  by  the  or- 
dinary operation  of  the  competition  of  trade,  the  raw  material 
finds  its  way  to  that  place  where  the  most  perfect  and  the  most 
economical  means  exist  for  its  manufacture.     But  if  we  import 
fit)m  Russia,  Barbary,  Spain,  and  Germany  the  wool  that  previously 
clothed  the  people  of  those  countries,  because  we  possess  the  most 
perfect  means  of  converting  it  into  cloth,  it  is  clear  that  we  at  once 
create  in  those  countries,  not  only  an  absolute  want  for  our  manu- 
fiatctures,  but  also  an  ability   to  purchase  them.     If  the  foreign 
growers  find  it  more  beneficial  to  sell  their  wool  and  purchase  their 
cloth,  then  the  simple  efiect  is,  that  we,  as  a  nation,  become  the 
manufacturers  for  other  countries,  which,  though  they  possess  the 
law  materials,  have  not  the  means  and  the  capital  to  convert  them 
into  fiaibrics  so  cheaply  or  so  well  as  we  have.      It  must,  therefore, 
be  plain,   that  to  whatever  extent  we  import  wool  we  create  a 
demand  somewhere  that  has  previously  been  satisfied  by  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  material  we  import,  and  which  can  only  be  satisfied 
by  an  importation  of  the  manufactured  article  from  this  country. 
So  fer,  therefore,  must  our  exports  keep  pace  with  our  imports. 
The  reply, however, which  is  often  made  to  this  argument  is  this: — 
True,  an  increased  import  may  cause  an  increased  export ;   but  of 
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what  advantage  can  that  be  to  the  home  producer,  if  the  increased 
demand  for  our  manufactures  is  thus  to  be  met  only  hj  the  supply 
of  foreign  raw  material?     A  moment^s  reflection  will  make  this 
advantage  obvious.      The  increased  import  of  wool  creates   a 
demand  for  an  export  of  cloth  at  least  corresponding  to  the  import, 
and,  generally,  to  a  greater  extent,  inasmuch  as  our  goods  are 
rendered  cheaper  than  the  same  could  have  been  made  abroad. 
But,  in  addition  to  the  increased  demand  for  exports  thus  created, 
equal  to  the  quantity  imported,  an  important  addition  is  also  made 
to  the  home   consumption,  as   a  consequence  of  the  additional 
employment  which  has  been  thus  afforded  to  our  industrious  popu- 
lation.    This  is   the  great  secret  source  of   the   enormous  and 
obvious  advantages  which  we  have  seen  to  be  derived  from  the 
application  of  Free  Trade.    Restrict  your  imports,  and  you  restrict 
your  exports  and  joar  foreign  trade ;  but  you  also  restrict  your 
home  trade  by  the  deficiency  of  employment  experienced  by  our 
artizans  at  home*    Increase  your  imports,  and  you  not  only  in- 
crease your  exports  and  joux  foreign  trade,  but  you  also  increase 
your  home  trade  by  the  additional  employment  which  you  obtain 
for  large  masses  of  the  population,  and  thereby  communicate  to 
them  an  ability  to  command  necessaries  and  comforts  to  an  extent 
which  otherwise  would  be  out  of  their  reach.     It  is  thus  obvious, 
that    to  whatever  extent  you  create  an  additional  demand  for 
labour  in  order  to  pay  for  materials  imported,  the  home  demand 
for   similar  products  must  be   rather   mcreased  than  diminished. 
And   in  this  way  becomes  obvious  the  intimate  sympathy  which 
experience  has  shown  to  subsist  between  our  home  and  the  foreign 
trade* 

We  are,  however,  aware,  that  while  many  will  admit  the  force 
of  this  reasoning  as  applied  to  wool,  they  will  not  so  readily 
admit  it  as  applied  to  com  and  other  agricultural  produce.  A 
little  reflection  will,  however,  show  that  the  argiunent  is  as 
applicable  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  If  we  import  com  from 
countries  where  it  can  be  produced  cheaper  than  in  this  country, 
we  must  pay  for  it,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  some  article  of  manu- 
facture which  we  produce  cheaper  here.  If  we  create  a  demand 
for  eom  in  those  countries  in  which  it  can  be  produced  cheaper 
than  here,  we  occupy  the  labour  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation of  those  countries  which  would  otherwise  be  occupied  in  inaldng 
those  articles  in  an  inferior  way  which  they  can  procure  bom  this 
country  so  much  better.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  we  cannot  import 
com  without  exporting  its  equivaleut.  But  in  order  to  produce  its 
equivalent  we  call  into  active  and  profitable  operation  a  greater 
amount  of  home  industry ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  wool,  already  re- 
marked upon,  the  home  market  improves,  and  keeps  pace  with  the 
foreign  demand.  It  is  trae  that  the  advocates  of  Free  Trade  have 
been  of  later  years  constantly  met  by  the  assertion  from  the  landed 
interest,  that  if  we  open  our  ports  ever  so  fiiily  to  the  products  of 
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continenta]  countries,  tbey  will  not  open  their  markets  for  our  manu- 
iactures.  The  hostile  spirit  displayed  of  late  years  by  Russia, 
Gennany,  France,  Belgium,  and  even  the  United  States,  by  the  ii;i- 
crease  of  their  tariffs,  has  certainly  done  much  to  countenance  those 
assertions.  But  the  &cts  to  which  we  are  about  to  refer  as  a  com- 
plete reply  to  the  arguments  in  question,  and  as  an  incontrovertible 
proof  of  Ae  soundness  of  the  doctrines  we  have  advanced,  should 
only  be  considered  the  more  powerful  when  we  refer  to  the  narrow 
prgudices  which  have  of  late  dictated  the  policy  of  those  foreign 
states. 

By  referring  to  the  table  which  we  have  already  furnished,  show- 
ing the  quantities  of  foreign  wheat  taken  into  home  use  since  1815, 
it  will  be  observed  that  from  1833  to  1838,  our  imports  were  of  the 
roost  trifling  description.  In  1838  they  suddenly  increased,  and  con- 
tinued until  1 843  to  average  rather  more  than  two  mUlioHS  of  quarters 
per  annum.  This  period,  from  1 838  to  1 843,  was  probably  the  most  de- 
pressed which  European  commerce  has  experienced  for  a  long  period. 
There  was  no  country  in  Europe  which  formed  an  exception  to 
this  remark  But  notwithstanding  this,  the  course  of  our  trade  to 
the  Continent  in  those  years  during  which,  too,  the  hostile  policy  to 
which  we  have  alluded  was  in  active  operation,  shows  how  powerful 
the  course  of  commercial  interests  are,  even  when  opposed  by 
legislative  obstructions.  The  following  table  shows  the  progress  of 
our  exports  of  manufactured  goods  to  the  various  continental  coun- 
tries during  the  period  in  question,  created  entirely  by  the  increased 
imports  of  com  which  took  place  in  those  years : — 

Exports  of  British  1 837.  1 842. 

Manafitcture  to  £  £ 

Russia     2,046,592  1,885.053 

Sweden    101,121  I99.:U3 

Norway 72,413  134,704 

Denmark    103,448  194.304 

Prussia   131,536  376.651 

Germany    4,898,016  6.202,700 

Holland 3,040,0-29  3,573  362 

Belgium    804,917  1.1.99,490 

France   7,643,204  3.193^39 


£128.41,276  £16.860.416 


(Official  Aocounta  presented  to  Parliament) 

This  increase  of  exports  took  place  gradually,  year  by  year,  as 
our  imports  of  com  continued  and  became  regular ;  and  what  is 
the  most  singular  feature  in  the  case  is,  it  took  place  at  a  time  when 
our  exports  generally  to  the  whole  world  were  rapidly  diminishing. 

We  can  require  no  stronger  evidence  how  much  the  demand  for 
the  labour  of  our  home  population  is  dependent  upon  the  free  im- 
port of  foreign  commodities  of  all  kinds ;  and  how  much  therefore 
omr   home   trade   must   sympathize  with   our  foreign   commerce. 
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Having  established  these  important  first  principles  on  facts  which 
are  incontrovertible,  it  will  materially  clear  the  way  in  further  pro- 
secuting this  subject,  in  order  to  show  that  the  best  interests  of  the 
British  agricultiuist  will  be  consulted  by  that  policy  which  most 
enlarges  our  commerce  and  secures  to  the  masses  of  our  labouring 
population  abundance  of  employment. 

In  a  future  article  we  propose  to  show, — first,  the  distinct  advan- 
tages which  agriculture  has  derived  and  may  hereafter  derive  from 
the  progress  of  our  trade ; — secondly,  the  ability  which  the  British 
farmer  has  to  compete  with  the  foreign  producer; — thirdly,  the  extent 
of  the  supplies  which  can  be  obtained  finom  abroad ; — and  fourthly,  the 
prices  at  which  those  supplies  can  be  furnished.  And  we  have  do 
doubt  that  the  result  of  those  inquiries  will  be  a  satisfactory  as- 
surance to  the  British  cultivator,  that  a  total  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  instead  of  being  prejudicial,  will  have  the  most  beneficial 
effects  upon  his  future  interests,  and  that  the  policy  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  has  adopted  is  in  every  way  calculated  to  advance  the 
best  interests  of  all  classes  of  the  community. 

(  To  he  continued  in  our  next.) 
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THE  WORKS  OF  THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

''HEBO   WOE8HIP.'' 
(Concluded  from  page  184.) 

From  the  consideration  of  the  hero  as  poet^  Mr.  Carlyle  passes  to 
that  of  the  hero  in  the  character  of  priest.  Having  regarded  the 
former  as  embodjring  and  erecting  the  beauteous  fabric  of  faith 
guarded  bj  £Eaicy^  and  as  it  were  composing  the  jarring  elements 
of  the  thoughts  of  ages ;  doubtless^  sajs  our  author,  ''it  would  be 
finer  if  we  could  go  along  always  in  the  way  of  music  /'  if^  in  other 
vords^  the  course  of  human  nature  was  but  a  measured  or  modu- 
lated progress  to  perfection.  The  only  progress,  however,  which  the 
liistory  of  past  ages  leads  us  to  expect,  involves  a  continuous  course 
of  successive  destruction  and  renovation.  Thus  the  political  atmo- 
sphere suddenly  becomes  thickened — ''  the  very  things  which  were 
once  indispensable  Furtherances  became  Hinderances,  and  need 
to  be  shaken  off  and  left  behind  us.''  The  impulsive  energy  of  the 
haman  mind  seems  to  be  ever  on  the  road  to  an  inquiry  into 
imperfections  in  a  once  cherished  idol.  ''  Men  cease  to  believe, — 
they  only  believe  that  they  believe.''  Meanwhile,  the  very  basis  of 
andent  reasonings  is  shifting.  New  circumstances,  fresh  observa- 
tions— the  joint  results  of  the  exercise  of  minds  distinguished,  if 
not  by  talent,  at  least  by  earnest  zeal,  sap  the  very  foundations  of 
principles  formerly  deemed  axiomatic. 

Outward  and  inward  change,  the  development  of  novel  and  start- 
ling principles,  the  progress  of  reason  and  of  religion^  are  aU  indis- 
solubly  connected  with  the  idea  of  Luther ;  and  our  author  has  done 
ample  justice  to  his  subject.  Moreover,  the  hero  himself  was  one 
(tf  those  whom  Mr.  Carlyle  delighteth  to  honour.  We  discover  in 
Lather,  one  who  united  the  most  rugged  energy  with  the  softest 
ideality,  conjuring  daemons  to  his  midnight  presence  only  to  confront 
them ;  beUeving  in  the  visible  and  immediate  presence  of  the  powers 
of  evil,  but  only  to  nerve  his  arm  with  greater  vigour  in  the  accom- 
plishment  of  their  discomfiture.    Who,  on  the  other  hand,  can  read 
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without  emotion  Mr.  Carlyle's  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
death  of  Alexis^  his  friend^  at  the  port  of  Erfiirth^  affected  him  f  Bat 
the  tenderness  of  the  emotion  which  would  not  permit  the  future  re- 
former to  return  to  his  former  avocations,  was  but  the  prelude  to 
that  stem  resolve — to  avert  his  glance  from  earth  and  fix  it  on 
heaven.  We  find  the  opposite  elements  of  his  character  soon  con- 
teodiog  within  him.  He  is  well-nigh  prostrated  to  the  earth  by 
the  utter  imagined  hopelessness  of  his  own  moral  condition ;  he  re- 
covers his  energy  and  unclasps  the  fated  book  forbidden  by  popes 
and  cardinals.  For  a  time,  he  is  content  with  the  contemplation  of 
the  latent  treasure  which  he  has  discovered  in  its  application  to  his 
own  condition.  He  rises  in  happiness  and  esteem ;  is  made  pro- 
fessor and  pastor  at  Wittenburgh;  and,  while  engaged  on  his 
peculiar  charge,  and  looking,  probably,  no  further,  is  startled  into 
action  by  the  profanities  of  Tetael  seeking  to  dispose  of  Indulgences 
among  his  flock.  Had  not  the  personal  course  of  Luther  been  thus 
roughly  disturbed,  we  believe,  with  Mr.  Cariyle,  that  the  future  re- 
former would  never  have  engaged  in  the  lofty  sphere  of  action  in 
which  his  name  has  become  immortal.  The  love  of  personal  glory, 
which  forms  so  strong  a  leaven  in  the  character  of  the  migority  of 
revolutionists,  found  none  in  his.  Luther's  great  powers  f<»*med 
themselves,  as  the  spontaneous  result  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed.  In  the  centre  of  the  Philistine  camp  he  proved  him- 
self a  Samson. 

From  the  evident  tendency  of  our  author  to  invest  heroism  with 
intellectual  perfection,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  ''Men  of 
Letters''  finding  a  place  among  the  heroes.  Mr.  Carlyle  advssoes 
upon  the  question  of  the  position  of  Hterature,  with  a  firm  and 
decisive  step ;  and,  before  entering  on  the  question  of  the  treat- 
ment which  the  literary  man  has  a  right  to  ask  oi  the  paUic,  he 
first  endeavours  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  phenomenon  of  the 
man  of  letters  himself.  He  shows,  that  the  man  of  letters  in  our 
own  day  is  employed  on,  literally,  the  same  subject-matter  with  the 
practical  heroes  of  days  of  yore  j  that,  like  them,  he  is  in  pursuit  of 
''  the  Divine  idea  which  lies  under  all  appearance  ;^'  that  he  is  wed- 
ded to  the  realities,  averse  to  the  shows  of  things.  But  is  not  this 
only  an  indirect  method  of  enunciating  the  proposition,  that 
intellect  is  common  both  to  great  doers,  as  well  as  gnat  diinkers ; 
or,  that  mental  prowess  must  prevail  wherever  developed  f 

On  Mr.  Carlyle's  principles,  we  should  be  compelled  to  admit  the 
presence  of  what  he  terms,  ''  the  unspeakable  divine  significance  or 
insight''  in  the  brigand,  as  much  as  in  an  Epaminondas  or  WeUing- 
ton.  We  do  not  indeed  find  faolt  with  our  author  for  endeavouring 
to  connect  the  varieties  of  human  intelligence,  but  we  find  £ault  with 
the  link  with  which  he  endeavours  to  unite  them  ;  and  whidi,  by 
its  transcendental  qualities,  eludes  the  perception  of  his  student* 

There  is  much  truth  in  Mr.  Cariyle's  observations  on  the  ten- 
dency which  literature  has  to  supersede  all  odier  teaching.    There 
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is  somethings  indeed,  in  what  is  written  which  peculiarly  attracts 
and  conciliates  the  attention  of  the  mind.  A  book  comes  armed 
with  no  extrinsic  authority — we  are  not  compelled  to  listen  to  it 
whether  we  will  or  no  :  although  without  the  assistance  derived  by 
Toice  and  action,  (often  used  Imt  to  mislead,)  books  are  eminently 
the  mouthpiece  of  unimpassioned  philosophy.  When,  then,  books 
became  indefinitely  multiplied, — "  Once  invent  printing,*'  says  Mr. 
Carlyle,  "you  metamOTphosed  all  Uniyersities  or  superseded  them ; 
and  he  that  can  write  a  book  to  persuade  England,  is  he  not  the 
Primate  of  all  England  ?*'  How  dear,  therefore,  the  necessity, 
(and  we  say  it  with  the  deepest  sentiments  of  veneration  for  them,) 
that  institutions  which  took  their  rise  in  another  and  uncivilized 
age,  should  act  in  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  the  present, — 
tiiat  they  should  thus  endeavour  to  mould  the  great  power  we  have 
been  sp^iking  of  to  their  own  purposes,  and  that  it  should  not  be- 
eome  whoUy  monopolized  by  their  foes.  The  advancing  wave  pro- 
ceeds, as  we  believe,  to  the  destruction  of  scepticism ;  but  we  must 
not  be  content  with  ancient  landmarks,  we  must  restrain  the  stream 
within  its  proper  limits ;  but  it  can  only  be  done  by  giving  that 
loftiness  to  the  bulwarks  which  may  correspond  with  the  depth  of 
Ae  torrent. 

Bat  nowhere,  perhaps,  is  the  power  of  the  press  more  palpable, 
than  in  its  relation  to  the  ruling  powers  of  a  state.  Mr.  Carlyle 
justly  lays  great  stress  on  this  view  of  the  subject,  as  practically 
6iifc»t^g  the  necessity  of  an  improved  organisation  of  the  literary 
dass.  Our  author  quotes,  with  applause,  the  saying  of  Burke, 
^  There  are  three  estates  in  the  realm,  but  yonder  is  another — the 
r^rters*  gallery  V*  The  power  of  the  press,  however,  must  be 
sought  for  in  France  rather  than  in  England.  The  constitutional 
greatness  of  the  latt^  country  has  ever  depended  more  upon  the 
intuitive  common  sense  of  the  people  than  on  abstract  theories. 
Indeed,  their  busy  character  and  commercial  greatness  have  allowed 
them  but  little  time  for  speculation ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able to  observe,  how  harmoniously  regular  the  action  of  that  consti- 
tatioa  has  become  which  has  been  gradually  moulded  into  its  pre- 
sent shape  by  the  application  of  the  practical  test  of  the  daily  wants 
of  the  pec^le.  Gtuzot,  in  his  Lectures  on  European  CiviUzation, 
has  well  elucidated  the  manner  in  which,  where  revolutionary  France 
demanded  the  assent  of  its  rulers  to  "  such  glittering'*  abstraction 
as  the  rights  of  maoci,  England  was  content  with  practical  benefits. 

Tlie  French,  on  the  other  hand,  with  minds  more  susceptible  of 
the  apprehenskm  of  general  principles,  are  placed  in  circumstances 
much  more  fiivourable  to  their  development  than  their  neighbours. 
From  the  comparaiive  unimportance  of  its  commercid  interest,  the 
greet  mass  of  the  people  have  time  for  the  enjoyment  of  life,  as 
such,  whether  in  the  pursuit  of  intellectual  or  less  dignified  amuse- 
nenta.  The  throes  of  that  mighty  engine  which  produces  a  sure, 
ftoogh  occasionally  tardy  effect  in  England,  receive  in  France  a 
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responsive  echo  throughout  its  length  and  breadth.  The  internal  or- 
ganization  of  the  country  has,  from  the  very  frequency  in  which  it 
is  handled,  thus  attained  a  susceptibility  or  delicacy  of  organizatiou 
in  which  our  own,  perhaps  happily  for  its  tranquiUity,  is  wanting. 
The  French  revolution  was  the  result  of  the  remembrance  oi 
ancient  iUs  inflicted  upon  the  people  by  an  unthinking  aristocracy. 
But  it  was  not  till  those  ills  had  been  subjected  to  generaliwition  at 
the  hands  of  her  phUosophers,  tUl  the  ndnd  of  France  had  been 
awakened  by  the  power  of  the  press,  that  her  pohtical  enthusiasm 
(if  it  can  be  termed  such)  burst  forth.  . 

Our  author  seems  to  consider  that  literature  perfectly  organixea 
must  intend  or  imply  a  democracy.  In  this  opinion  we  cannot 
fuUy  concur.  The  question,  indeed,  must  receive  a  solutaon  on  its 
own  merits.  For  there  is  no  state  of  antiquity,  much  less  of 
modern  ages,  whose  liteiury  condition  affords  any  analogy  to  that 
which  distinguishes  the  present  age.  To  a  cursory  observer,  Athens 
might  seem  to  offer  such  an  example ;  at  least,  the  people,  it 
may  be  said,  that  basked  in  the  light  of  Plato  and  Aristotle— 
were  democrats !  True,  but  what  was  the  mark  of  recognition 
which  that  poUshed  nation  gave  to  its  philosophers?  It  was 
not  dissimikr  to  that  which  Mr.  Carlyle  would  say  was,  with 
an  imperfect  literary  organization,  afforded  to  his  hterary  He- 
roes,  Johnson,  Bums,  and  Rousseau.  Neglected  by  the  common 
people,  recognised  and  treated  familiarly  by  a  few  of  the Jiigher 
orders,  cavilled  at,  calumniated  and  ridiculed  by  those  who  had  the 
popular  ear,  phUosophy  dragged  on  a  really  feeble,  though  occasion- 
ally brilliant,  existence  in  Greece.  It  may  admit,  withal,  of  doubt 
whether  the  high  philosophy  promulgated  by  Plato  and  his  follow- 
ers was  not  too  refined  for  the  people,  who  delighted  in  ite  polished 
elegance,  but  were  deaf  to  its  hidden  meaning.  The  democracy  of 
Athens,  unlike  the  hardy  citizens  who  attend  the  lecture-halls  of 
modem  London,  addressed  themselves  to  the  task  of  listening  to 
an  exposition  of  the  immortaUty  of  the  soul,  with  minds  utterly 
unbalanced  and  unchecked  by  the  severe  habit  of  thought,  which 
inductive  reasoning  can  alone  produce.  In  such  a  state,  men  are 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  proper  limits  of  doubt  and  belief,  and  are 
led  to  make  an  easy  election  in  the  choice  which  is  offered  them 
between  certainty  and  scepticism. 

The  selection  of  Johnson,  Burns,  and  Eousseau,  as  specimens  of 
the  literary  class,  may,  at  first  sight,  seem  somewhat  capricious. 
Mr.  Carlyle  describes  to  us  the  grave  philosopher,  the  earnest  poet, 
wandering  as  it  were,  without  a  home  in  the  sympathies  of  the  world, 
and  working  out  their  way  in  darkness— without  that  sensible  recog- 
nition of  their  merits  which  could  alone  cheer  them  in  their 
despair.  But  all  these  three  gifted  men  were  endued  with  organi- 
zations most  unfitted  for  rough  collision  with  the  world.  Mr. 
Carlyle  has  appended  much  valuable  observation  on  the  proper 
uses  of  literature,  to  his  discussion  of  these  three  characters.     The 
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band  of  connection  with  which  he  strives  to  unite  them,  is  an 
earnest  deep-seated  love  of  tmth,  and  power  of  apprehending 
it.  Bat  Mr.  Carlyle  should  recollect  that  the  continued  assertion 
of  these  harmonies  of  intellect  and  morality  is  productive  of  con- 
fusion rather  than  distinctness  of  thought ;  and  we  fear  that  the 
combination  of  the  names  of  Rousseau  and  Johnson  would  be 
enough  to  disturb  the  bibliographer  in  his  grave. 

Nowhere,  perhaps,  does  the  idea  of  abstract  perfectibility  receive 
80  dire  a  shock,  as  from  considering  the  vanity  of  the  attempt  to 
ensure  the  prevalence  of  this  principle  in  the  government  of  the 
world.  Ordinary  men,  who  have  not  conceived  so  much  of  the 
possibilities  of  human  excellence  as  our  author,  will  not  be  sensible 
of  the  disappointment  which  those  must  feel  who  think  to  devise  a 
method  by  which  wisdom  may  be  thus  secured  for  the  benefit  of 
thrones  and  principalities.  For  it  is  not  simply  the  question  of  the 
qualification  of  governors.  For  the  difficulty  of  a  full  recognition 
<^  such  qualifications,  in  other  words,  the  absence  in  fact  of  certain 
quahfications  in  the  govemedj  which  may  enable  them  to  discover 
such  hero,  require  that  rate  of  excellence,  which  may  admit  of  no 
doubt  on  the  subject  of  its  merit,  to  be  pitched  very  high.  If, 
however,  '*  heroes,^'  in  our  author's  sense  of  the  word,  still  walk 
and  move  in  the  world, — ^if  merit  is  susceptible  of  a  recognition  so 
immediate — ^menmust  naceMori/y  lament  the  absence  of  an  elective 
monarchy.  We  concede,  however,  to  Mr.  Carlyle  that  ideals  must 
be  approximated  to,  or  "  that  the  whole  matter  goes  to  wreck '" 
but  to  consider  (as  does  Mr.  Carlyle)  the  history  of  all  French  re- 
volutions, social  explosions  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  to  consist  in 
the  having  put  the  too  unahle-man  at  the  head  of  affairs,  seems  to 
be  a  too  transcendental  as  well  as  too  narrow  a  view  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  at  the  same  time  that  we  concede  that  the  most  perfect  ideal 
organization  of  a  state  may  possiblv  be,  where  one  perfectly  wise 
and  good  man  is  placed  at  its  head ;  and  that  it  may  be,  in  the 
abienee  of  an  organization  so  perfect  at  all  points,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence  of  numberless  extrinsic  influences  of  confusion  and  evil,  that 
such  convulsions  take  place. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  the  "able-man,^* 
the  transition  is  easy  to  that  of  the  "  Divine  right  of  Kings,^'  which 
our  author  indeed  repudiates,  but  with  the  look  of  a  youth  who  reluc- 
tantly quits  his  mistress.  "  I  will  say,  (p.  311,)  that  it  did  mean  some- 
thing— something  which  it  is  important  for  us  and  all  men  to  keep 
in  mind ;  and  I  will  say  that  in  kings  and  in  all  human  authorities 
there  is  verily  a  Divine  right  over  Diabolic  wrong.^'  This  consi- 
deration our  author  regies  as  the  antidote  of  the  modem 
sophism,  that  all  goes  by  checks  and  balances.  ^'  Find  me,''  says 
Mr.  Carlyle,  "  the  able  man,  and  he  has  a  divine  right  over  me." 

In  these  words  lie  the  road  at  least  to  solution  of  the  difficulty.  The 
great  mind  of  one  Greek  philosopher,  Plato,  at  once  discovered  the 
impossible  character  of  the  moral  equation  proposed  by  Mr,  Carlyle  j 
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and  in  his  Republic  gave  ns  a  specimen  of  a  state  fitted  up 
most  complex  system  of  checks  and  balances.  And  can  we  doubt 
that  the  author  of  the  Phsedo,  or  the  Gk>rgias,  would  have  refdsed 
the  most  implicit  spiritual  obedience  to  the  mandates  of  properly 
legalised  authority  ?  Mr.  Carlyle  must  remember  that  there 
a  divine  right  as  much  in  laws  as  in  kings^  that  both  in  a  manner 
present  the  great  principle  of  Order  triumphant  over  Confusion. 

While,  however^  the  recognition  of  any  other  divine  right  than 
that  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  in  rulers  as  they  are  ordinarily 
constituted,  is  in  the  present  day  exploded,  in  extraordinary  cases 
the  idea  seems  to  assume  a  comparative  certainty,  in  which  it  is 
otherwise  wanting.  The  most  practical  approach  to  a  sense  of  ''  di- 
vine right/'  in  its  particular  sense,  must  be  sought  for  in  the  reqiect 
paid  by  a  nation  to  the  hero,  who  by  his  genius  and  great  deeds  has 
obtained,  as  it  were,  that  nation's  ear.  This  is  the  case  when  Ae 
ruler  has  come  to  be  venerated  as  man, — when  the  insignia  of 
state  appear  dim  and  worthless  compared  with  the  magnificence 
of  mind.  Akin  to  a  sentiment  of  this  nature,  was  that  in  which 
Napoleon  was  regarded  even  by  the  nation,  the  fiower  <^  whose 
youth  and  hopes  was  annihilated  by  his  selfish  ambition.  For  it 
was  his  godlike  genius  that  bound  even  recusants  to  his  car ;  it 
was  the  sense  of  superhuman  proportions  and  energies  that  placed 
the  iron  crown  of  the  Lombards  on  the  brows  of  the  ruler  of  a 
nation,  perhaps  the  most  jealous  in  the  world  on  the  subject  of  its 
liberties.  It  woi  the  landing  of  the  same  man,  with  a  few  fol- 
lowers, at  Cannes,  that  tore  the  worthy  representative  of  legitimated 
'^  divine  right''  firom  his  throne.  It  is  the  memory  of  the  divine 
right  of  genius  that  bids  the  French  still  invoke  the  name  of  their 
heroic  despot.  That  Napoleon  and  Cromwell  must  ever  go  down 
to  posterity  hand  in  hand,  though  probably  two  men  never  existedj 
the  genend  tone  of  whose  characters  exhibited  a  greater  difference, 
may  well  suggest  a  moral.  Indeed,  their  only  common  point  seems 
to  have  consisted  in  the  predominating  energy  of  their  will,  and  in 
their  political  and  military  genius.  Though  both  knew  the  right  time 
for  turning  the  nation's  representatives  out  of  doors,  their  habits  of 
thought,  feeling,  and  actions  in  private  society,  were  esaentiaUy 
distinct.  Napoleon  was  open,  engaging,  brilliant,  and  discurBive. 
Cromwell  seems  to  retire  into  the  fortress  of  his  own  strength*^he 
spoke  little,  and  seems  to  have  been  constantly  absorbed  with  the 
thoughts  of  his  country  or  his  faith. 

The  mind  of  Napoleon  on  the  contrary,  as  he  rose  into  power, 
with  probably  no  fixed  object  but  that  61  self  aggrandisement,  fiur 
from  being  absorbed  by  one  idea,  or  one  class  of  ideas,  was  expan- 
sive beyond  the  scope  and  exp^ence  of  mortality,  and  proceeded 
from  grave  to  gay,  from  sacred  to  pn^ane,  with  the  same  unimpas- 
sioned  ease  and  effect.  The  idea  of  self,  the  potency  of  Ms  own 
will,  were  the  actuating  impulses  of  a  mind  which,  thus  all-capabis 
in  the  arrangement,  had  no  prejudices  to  obstruct  the  peroq^on 
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of  every  dass  of  ideas.  Devoid  of  principle^ — ^Napoleon  had  no 
scruples  to  oyerthrow ;  hence  his  very  crimes  assume  a  consistency 
which  may  even  lead  to  the  supposition  of  their  becoming  possibly 
susceptive  of  justification  on  high  political  principles.  Mean- 
while from  his  nature,  so  happily  constituted  for  the  culmination  of 
the  world,  sparks  of  honour  and  generosity  will  burst  forth  at  the 
veiy  time  that  the  display  of  such  emotion  produces  the  greatest 
political  effect*  We  can  no  more  doubt  the  sincerity  with  which  the 
Hero  bid  farewell  to  the  veterans  at  Fontainbleau  in  1814  than  we 
can  doubt  that  such  tears  had  no  small  share  in  unfolding  once  more 
the  Oriflamme  in  his  favour  in  1815.  But  though  capable  of  the 
gentle  emotions,  the  heart  of  Napoleon  was  ever  preserved  in  strict 
subserviency  to  his  intellect.  His  very  boyhood  was  in  this  respect 
but  the  transcript  of  his  manhood.  While  he  showed  an  indispo- 
sition to  mingle  with  his  compeers,  his  mind  naturally  reverted  to 
the  scenes  in  which  he  felt  the  chief  consciousness  of  his  strength. 
In  the  sportive  game  he  mingled  but  to  conceive  himself  as  the 
conqueror  of  Areola — ^the  snow  fortifications  themselves  were  the 
battlements  ol  a  beleaguered  city.  It  is  as  the  vanquisher  of 
Humanity,  that  dim  futurity  opens  to  him  the  path  of  fame.  It 
was  not  tiU  the  modem  Prometheus  was  bound  to  his  savage  rock, 
where,  from  the  still  observatory  of  his  mind,  he  surveyed  the 
iDOtive  causes  of  his  every  action,  that  he  perceived  the  errors  of 
his  selfish  heart,  and  named  them  intellectual. 

Mr.  Carlyle  himself,  indeed,  is  obliged  to  allow,  that  the  man 
who  could  raise  an  empire  from  the  chaos  of  Revolutionary  struggle, 
who  could  attract  a  strange  and  foreign  nation  to  himself  as  its 
eommon  centre,  who  could  supply  that  nation  with  laws  and  insti- 
tutions admirably  fitted  for  the  era  in  which  they  were  promulgated, 
mutt  have  had  a  dear  intellectual  vision.  Our  author  finds  in 
Napoleon  a  vein  of  treachery,  however,  which  he  considers  to  have 
weU-nigh  depressed  him  into  the  region  of  ordinary  men.  Quack, 
Napoleon  doubtless  was  in  the  sense  in  which  quackery  is  intended 
hy  all  insincerity  and  selfishness.  Nor  is  the  applicability  of  this 
qaality  to  Napoleon  in  any  degree  modified  or  lessened  (as  Mr.  Carlyle 
•opposes)  by  the  answer  returned  by  the  hero  to  the  Savans  (on  his 
voyage  to  Egypt),  who  were  endeavouring  to  prove  the  non-existence 
of  Divinity, — ^'  Very  ingenious.  Messieurs,  but,''  (looking  up  to  the 
•t^n^)  he  continued,  '^  who  made  all  that  V*  For  quackery  is  moral 
depravity,  not  intellectual  weakness. 

^  "  La  carriere  ouverte  aux  talens  !''  In  the  magic  of  this  expres- 
sion Mr.  Carlyle  finds  the  chief  apology  for  Napoleon.  In  these 
few  words,  indeed.  Napoleon's  knowledge  of  man  and  of  his  era 
wss  most  signally  pourtrayed.  His  own  career,  indeed,  was  suffi- 
cient to  engraft  on  his  mind  the  convictions  of  the  coming  glories 
which,  in  lus  adopted  country  especially,  were  soon  to  attend  Intel- 
w.  Moreover,  Napoleon  knew  where  his  strength  lav ;  that  it  cau- 
te>edin  the  vigorous  energy  of  subordinates  who  trusted  for  success  to 
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that  energy  alone^ — ^where  lay  the  weakness  of  the  ancient  regime^ 
in  being  behind-hand  with  the  age.  It  was  the  conscioaineas 
that  merit  would  not  pass  unrewarded — that  by  merit  the  peasant 
acquired  equality  with  the  noble — that  poured  the  blood  of  France 
in  torrents  in  favour  of  the  restorer  of  the  intrinsic  dignity  of 
individual  man. 

The  sombre  outlines  of  the  form  of  Cromwell  appear  in  no  on- 
pleasing  relief  when  contrasted  with  the  brightness  which  invests 
that  of  the  recent  hero^  and  present  themselves  to  the  view  of 
History  simple  and  unadorned^  like  that  of  an  ancient  sage.  ''  What 
he  is  bis  acts  must  tell — ^his  tongue  is  mostly  silenf ' — though  Mr. 
Carlyle  will  by  no  means  allow  us  to  imagine  that  the  terror  of  tbe 
field  was  a  dullard  in  the  senate ;  and  we  agree  with  Mr.  Carlyle  that 
his  speeches  display  no  inaptitude  in  talking^  nor  the  less  so  that  they 
seem  occasionally  to  have  been  spoken  for  the  express  purpose  of  di- 
version from  the  main  object.  No  sane  man  in  the  present  day  can 
form  the  supposition  that  Cromwell  had^  at  the  commencement  of  his 
career^  defined  the  character  of  the  revolution^  as  well  as  the  part 
which  he  was  himself  to  play  in  it ;  or  in  Mr.  Carlyle's  words,  ''that 
his  whole  career  was  mapped  out,  a  program  of  the  whole  drama,'' 
which  he  unfolded  as  he  proceeded*  Improbable  in  any  case,  the 
early  history  of  Cromwell  triumphantly  refutes  any  such  hypothesis. 
Laborious  and  pious,  his  youth,  up  to  the  very  prime  of  manhood, 
was  consumed  in  the  tillage  of  the  groimd,  and  the  duties  of  a 
country  gentleman ;  and  we  find  him  but  once  thrust  into  a  mxit  of 
prominent  publicity  in  the  prevention  of  the  perpetration  of  a  job 
in  regard  to  the  drainage  of  the  Huntingdon  Fens. 

Now  it  is  imquestionable  that  (having  regard  to  the  general 
question  of  the  disinterestedness  of  Cromwell)  the  presumption  (till 
disproved)  is  in  favour  of  considering  some  selfish  and  world-glorioas 
motive  as  having  a  share  in  the  self-election  of  an  individual  into 
the  highest  office  of  the  state.  This  concession  is  indeed  jnstly 
due  to  the  criminators  of  CromweU,  however  successfully  we  may 
believe  that  the  presumption  may  be  rebutted  (and  we  bcdieve  Mr. 
Carlyle  to  have  had  a  greater  share  than  any  other  writer  in  this 
good  work).  We  believe  also,  that  notwithstanding  that  the  varied 
tenor  of  Cromwell's  stormy  career  requires  some  proof  of  its  com- 
patibility with  his  pretension  to  religion,  that  that  proof  has  been 
afforded  by  our  author.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  BeUgion 
was  at  least  the  first  mistress  that  fiUed  that  gloomy  spirit  whidi 
was  overwhelmed  by  its  very  strength.  There  can,  indeed,  be  no 
wonder,  that  whatever  the  soul  of  such  a  man  would  apprehend  at 
all,  it  would  do  so  strongly,  and,  as  it  were,  with  a  rougn  embrace. 
Accordingly,  we  hear  of  lus  spirit  contests — ^his  fits  of  mdanchdy^ 
his  doubts  about  salvation.  By  degrees  the  man  becomes  inunened' 
and  finally  the  chief  actor,  in  the  national  affairs,  at  a  time,  too* 
when  they  had  become  so  entwined  with  the  question  of  "  Freedom 
of  worship"  as  almost  to  assume  themselves  also  a  religious  cha- 
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racier.  He  girds  on  his  sword ;  and^  under  the  circumstances^  was 
his  Bible  a  less  natural  companion  ?  does  it  ever  impede  the  per- 
formance of  temporal  duty  ?  for  who  can  doubt  that  in  the  first 
instance  (in  hie  relation  to  existing  institutions)  that  there  was  but 
one  course  open  to  him  ?  The  excitement  or  necessities  of  warfare 
may  at  times  induce  a  course  of  measures  of  apparent  severity.  His 
language  is  still  the  same — ^it  is  that  of  the  scriptures.  Cromwell 
we  believe  to  have  been^  on  the  stem  basis  of  Calvinism,  a  true  man. 

We  bdieve,  indeed,  that  Oliver's  inconsistencies  are  capable  of 
being  reconciled.  But  it  is  by  no  means  apparent  on  primd  facie 
grounds  that  they  are  so.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Carlyle  only  weakens 
his  own  case  when  he  endeavours  to  depreciate  the  vidue  which 
even  the  grey  hairs  of  wisdom  set  upon  the  glittering  gew-gaws  of 
power  and  dignity.  He  must  not,  we  repeat,  put  too  much  confi- 
dence in  the  dignity  or  the  consistency  of  human  nature.  In  the 
examples  afforded  both  by  historical  and  daily  life,  the  palsied  hand 
of  death  is  too  often  seen  grasping  convulsively  at  the  objects  of  its 
previous  desires. 

To  put  Oliver  fiurly  on  his  trial  requires  more  space  that  we  can 
give  on  the  present  occasion.  And  we  can  only,  in  conclusion, 
recommend  the  Hero  Worship  most  heartily  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  as  a  work  which  will  survive  the  present  generation, — in 
the  author's  own  words,  as  a  ''  true  original  book'' — and  which, 
although  it  may  not  always  satisfy  our  aspirations  after  a  ftdl  de- 
lineation of  the  intricate  chart  of  illustrious  men,  may  at  least  place 
us  on  the  track  of  investigation. 
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Tbs,  they  are  better  in  their  cold  graves  lying, 
The  heavy  earth-dod  pressing  on  each  breast, 
The  winter  winds  above  their  last  homes  sigldng, 
What  matters  this  P  it  troubles  not  their  rest, 
For  in  yon  world  of  heavenly  joy  and  bUss 
The  radiant  fiow'r  of  happiness  they  find, 
Not  like  the  blossom  oft  bestowed  on  this. 
Lovely — yet  scatter'd  by  each  passing  wind ; 
Short  lived — ^and  fading — ^is  the  earth-bom  flow'r, 
By  many  an  earth-stain  sullied  is  its  breast. 
Broken  or  wither'd  by  a  gust  or  show'r. 
It  dies  almost  before  its  sweets  have  bless'd, 
But  that  which  blossoms  in  the  fields  of  Heaven 
Shall  to  the  pure,  a  deathless  wreath  be  given. 


LETTERS  FROM  A  HINDOO  GENTLEMAN  TRAVELLING 
IN  ENGLAND. 

ABDBB8BKD   TO   HIB    BEOTBBK   IN    INDIA.       (tRAHBLATKD.) 

LETTER  III. 
My  Dear  Brother,  London,  1845. 

liATELY  received  an  inn- 
tation  from  a  geotleBaan  (rf 
fortvne,  to  visit  his  family  it 
his  country  estate,  vhidi  I 
gladly  accepted,  knowinf  it 
would  give  me  an  (^portnnilf 
of  seeing  a  great  deal  tlut 
was  new  to  me.    As  yon  are 
80  interested  with  my  pievi- 
ons  deacriptimis  of  the  man- 
ners  and    customs   of  the 
English  peo|de,  I  will  con- 
tinue to  write  to  yon  what- 
ever I  hear  or  see  ot  think 
m,  that  appears  at  ail  curioai: 
may  mention  that  may  seen 
it  it  is  by  R  collection  of  trifles 
that  a  true  knowledge  (tf  « 
le  gained.     I  might  send  yon 
ofthe  history,  laws,  commerce, 
itry,  but  such  information  you 
can  get  from  books,  and  it  would  not  give  you  an  insight  into 
the  real  character  of  the  inhabitants ;   I  shnll,  therefore,  continue 
to  confine  myself  to  such  matters  as  strike  me  as  curious,  although 
a  good  deal  of  that  which  I  may  write  about  would  probably  be 
altogether  passed  over  by  Europeans,  owing  to  the  familiarity  with 
which  they  would  view  the  subject.     The  gentleman  who  had  so 
kindly  invited  me,  possessed,  like  most  others  of  his  class,  a  house 
both  in  the  capit^  city,  London,  and  in  the  country.  These  country 
houses  are  in  general  very  magnificent  mansions,  situated  iubeautifial ' 
grounds,  which  are  planted  with  fine  trees  of  various  kinds,  and  culti- 
vated to  the  highest  perfection,  supplying,  in  abundance,  fruits  and 
flowers  even  of  tropical  climates.     Nothing,  it  seems  to  me,  can  be 
more  enchanting  than  a  residence,  during  summer,  in  one  of  these 
noble  palaces :  in  winter,  however,  they  are  dreary  enough ;  the 
ground  is  then  covered  with  brow  or  deep  in  mud,  the  trees  are 
stripped  of  their  leaves,  the  air  ia  Med  with  damp  fog,  and  there  ii 
altogether  an  appearance  of  desolation  that  we  in  oar  oonntiy  can 
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scarcely  fona  an  idea  of.  Now,  you  doubtless  suppose  that  the  for- 
tunate owners  of  these  fine  estates  flock  to  them  during  the  heat  of 
the  summer,  and  congregate  in  the  large  cities  for  the  long  dreary 
winter :  how  will  you  belie?e  me  when  I  tell  you  that  their  prac- 
tice is  the  very  reverse, — ^that  in  the  hot  months  of  the  year  they 
crowd  together  in  the  metrc^lis,  which  swarms  like  a  bee-hive, 
with  its  two  millions  of  inhabitants, — and  that  when  the  beauties 
of  the  country  have  receded  before  the  dismal  hand  of  winter,  they 
retire  to  their  solitary  and  then  desolate  country  residence.  Can 
you  believe  this  of  any  people,  much  less  of  the  English,  who  are 
so  celebrated  for  their  wisdom  ?  But  so  it  is ;  and  we  can  only 
wonder,  while  we  class  it  among  the  many  other  unaccountable 
peculiarities  of  this,  remarkable  people. 

You  doubtless  have  heard  and  read  of  Railways,  though  perhaps 
you  cannot  form  any  conception  of  them.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  I,  for  the  first  time,  travelled  by  one,  a  distance  of  two  hundred 
miles.  But  how  shall  a  describe  it  to  you  ?  if  I  had  the  words,  I 
have  not  the  knowledge, — I  scarcely  know  what  happened  to  myself, 
much  less  could  I  take  any  observations  of  the  mechanism  of  this 
wonderful  piece  of  machinery.  As  soon  as  I  got  to  the  starting 
place,  I  found  myself  amongst  a  crowd  of  persons  of  all  kinds, 
talking,  hallooing,  pushing ;  and  all  seeming  in  the  utmost  state  of 
confoaion  and  excitement :  I  thought  some  serious  accident  had 
happened,  and  whilst  I  was  vainly  trying  to  gain  information,  my 
luggage  was  seized  by  some  men  whom  I  at  first  imagined  to  be 
robb^,  but  afterwards  found  to  be  only  porters,  and  I  was  forced 
into  a  carriage,  the  door  of  which  was  instantly  fastened  upon  me; 
before  I  could  remonstrate  upon  this  violence,  the  train  started 
off,  and  I  therefore  resigned  myself  quietly  to  my  fate.  Soon  we  were 
rushing  akmg  like  the  wind  in  its  fury ;  as  I  looked  out  upon  the 
road,  my  head  grew  dizzy,  my  eyes  dim,  my  senses  were  utterly  be- 
wildered, and  I  hid  my  face  in  my  hands  to  recover  myself.  When 
I  again  looked  up,  we  were  flying  onward  at  a  still  greater  speed  j 
— ^the  birds  in  their  swiftest  flight,  the  scud  in  the  heavens,  the  comet 
shooting  amidst  boundless  space,  seemed  sluggish  in  comparison 
with  our  furious,  headlong  travelling.  The  sun  was  shining  brightly 
upon  a  beautiful  soft  landscape  peculiar  to  this  country ;  my  nerves 
were  beginning  to  get  reconciled  to  the  unusual  circumstances,  and 
I  even  felt  a  sort  of  pleasurable  excitement,  a  species  of  madness, 
a  reckless  desire  for  greater  and  still  greater  speed ;  when  suddenly, 
as  if  by  magic,  we  were  cast  into  utter  darkness,  not  a  ray  of  light 
was  perceptible ;  I  felt,  however,  that  we  were  still  rushing  through 
the  air  at  the  same  furious  pace  as  before, — whither,  I  knew  not, 
unless  into  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth ; — on,  on  we  sped ;  minutes, 
hours,  seemed  to  pass,  and  yet  no  change; — I  thought  I  was 
doomed  to  be  whisked  through  dark  space  for  ever  and  ever,  when 
we  were  again  suddenly  thrown  into  the  bright  light  of  the  sun. 
In  answer  to  my  bewildered  inquiries,  I  was  tokl  that  we  had 
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merely  passed  througli  a  tnnnel  or  passage  of  three  or  four  miles  in 
lengthy  cut  through  a  hill,  which  was  too  high  for  the  train  to  sur* 
mount ;  and  that^  instead  of  having  been  hours  in  the  transit,  we 
had  been  but  a  few  minutes.  What  a  wonderful  people  are  these 
English  !  Here  was  a  stupendous  work,  a  combination  of  science 
and  labour,  performed  at  immense  cost, — ^and  for  what  purpose?  I 
asked  a  fellow-passenger,  who  sat  near  me,  whether  the  road  could 
not  have  been  taken  round  the  foot  of  the  hill,  at  much  less  labour 
and  expense.  Certainly  it  could,  he  replied,  and  for  about  one-htlf 
the  money,  but  then  we  should  have  lost  full  ten  minutes  on  the 
journey.  All  this  science,  this  labour,  this  money^  expended  to  save 
ten  minutes  in  a  journey  of  two  hundred  miles !  I  Truly  the 
English  are  a  wonderful  people  :  they  have  a  proverb  that  time  is 
money,  and,  certainly,  although  they  are  very  fond  of  money,  they 
seem  to  think  quite  as  much  of  time.  It  is  a  sort  of  phantom  that 
they  are  always  pursuing ;  they  talk  of  saving  time  as  if  they  could 
lock  it  up  in  a  strong  box,  and  keep  it  there  for  use  on  some  future 
occasion :  want  of  time  is  as  general  a  complaint  as  want  of 
money ;  and  to  cheat  a  person  of  one  is  looked  upon  as  as  great  a 
crime  as  cheating  him  of  the  other,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  constant 
complaints  in  their  newspapers  against  railways  and  steam-vessels 
which  have  been  a  little  longer  on  their  passage  than  the  regulated 
time.  We  stopped  at  various  stations  to  put  down  and  take  up 
passengers ;  and  at  one  place  everybody  got  out  of  the  carriages  in 
order  to  eat  and  drink.  There  was  here  quite  a  rush  into  a  large 
handsome  room,  where  tables  were  covei^  with  a  profusion  of 
various  kinds  of  food,  which  everybody  scrambled  at,  and  began  to 
devour  as  if  they  were  in  a  starving  condition.  While  I  was  gaxing 
in  wonder  at  this  scene,  and  just  as  I  was  endeavouring  to  find 
something  that  I  could  myself  eat,  there  was  a  loud  announcement 
that  the  train  was  again  ready  to  start ;  and,  accordingly,  out  every- 
body rushed,  carrying  me  along  with  them.  I  was  oblig^  to  pay  the 
same  as  the  others,  dthough  I  had  eaten  nothing ;  but  I  could  not 
remonstrate,  or  the  carriages  would  have  gone  without  me.  I  im- 
derstood  that  not  long  since,  fifteen  minutes  time  was  permitted  for 
this  meal,  but  upon  many  of  the  passengers  complaining  of  the 
loss  of  time,  it  was  reduced  to  eight  minutes.  We  soon  arrived 
at  our  destination,  after  having  performed  the  journey  at  the  rate  <tf 
thirty-five  miles  an  hour,  which  I  heard  a  fellow-passenger  complain 
of  as  being  very  slow,  saying  that  he  had  lost  twenty  minutes,  and 
threatening  to  write  to  the  newspapers  about  it.  As  to  myself^  I  was 
thankful  to  arrive  safe,  as  I  was  in  constant  fear,  from  the  exces- 
sive speed,  that  we  should  be  all  dashed  to  pieces.  My  kind  host 
having  sent  a  carriage  to  meet  me  at  the  end  of  the  railroad,  I  was 
soon  comfortably  at  rest  in  his  magnificent  mansion. 

I  shall  not  relate  to  you  all  that  occurred  during  my  stay  here, 
but  only  such  things  concerning  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people  as  appear  curious  to  me,  and  which  I  know  will  interest 
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yon ;— thus  I  may  mention,  that  shortly  after  my  arrival,  one  of 
the  religious  ceremonies  of  evening  parties  was  got  up  on  a  very 
lai^  8<»le,  which  was  attended  by  persons  living  at  considerable 
distances  in  the  surrounding  country.     Since  my  last  description 
to  you  of  this  extraordinary  ceremony  I  have  seen   numerous 
others  of  a  similar  nature ;  and  from  the  fresh  observations  I  have 
made,  I  am  half  inclined  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  my  opinion 
as  to  its  being  much  of  a  religious  nature ;  though  I  still  believe 
that  it  is  in  some  way  connected  with  religion,  though,  perhaps, 
not  to  the  extent  that  I  at  first  imagined.     I  can,  however,  gain 
but  httle  information  firom  the  people  of  the  country ;  and  the 
little  I  do  get  is  so  very  strange,  Uiat  I  find  difSculty  in  giving  it 
credit.    Thus,  the  other  night,  I  spoke  on  the  subject  to  a  sensible 
old  lady,  who  merely  looked  on   at  the  performances  without 
joioing  in  them  herself,  she  having  two  or  three  daughters  who 
seemed  to  be  acting  for  her,  as  well  as  performing  their  own  duty 
vith  admirable  alacrity.     She  admitted  that  the  whole  ceremony 
was  rather  absurd ;  but  as  an  excuse  for  it  she  asserted  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary,  and  that  that  was  the  only  reason  for  keeping 
it  up.    This  to   me  was  quite  a  new   light;    and   I,   therefore, 
questioned  her  closely  as  to  her  meaning.     If  I  did  not  misunder- 
stand her  words,  from  my  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language, 
her  explanation  was  to   the  effect  that  the    population  of  the 
country  was  dependent  upon  these  ceremonies ;  that,  but  for  them, 
no  marriages  would  take  place;  that  all  the  young  daughters  would 
pine  away   and  die  unmarried  and  miserable  in  their  parents' 
houses;  and  that  the  ruin  of  the  coimtry,  or  some  great  political 
or  social  convulsion,  would  be  the  consequence.     This  the  lady 
farther  explained,  by  assuring  me  that  nearly  all  marriages  origi- 
nated at  these    grand    ceremonies;    that    mothers    took   their 
daughters,  and  the  daughters  went  there  for  that  purpose ;  and 
that  the  young  men  went  to  choose  their  wives.     She  said  that 
men  now,  more  than  ever,  had  no  time  to  look  about  or  inquire  for 
a  wife  in  the  ordinary  way;  and  that,  as  it  was  the  fashion  of  the 
country  to  see  the  lady  and  know  what  money  she  has,  before 
being  married,  very  few  marriages  could  take  place,  except  for  the 
convenience  of  these  species  of  great  bazaars,  where  every  infor- 
D^ation  respecting  the  lady  can  be  readily  obtained,  either  from 
herself  or  from  others,  though  I  am  told  that  such  information  is 
sometimes  quite  incorrect ;  and  that  the  husband  occasionally  dis- 
covers, much  to  his  astonishment,  that  his  new  wife  is  quite  oppo- 
site to  what  either  hersielf  or  her  friends  represented,  both   as 
regards  money  and  good  qualities ;  and,  as  there  is  no  law  against 
this  kind  of  deceit,  which,  indeed,  is  considered  quite  honourable 
and  praiseworthy  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  young  lady  properly 
iiutfried,  it  is  practised  to  a  great  extent.     To  elucidate  her  expla- 
nation, the  old  lady  further  informed  me  of  some  of  the  rules  of 
the  ceremony,  which  I  was  not  before  aware  of;  such  as,  that  if  a 
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gentleman  dances  twice  with  the  same  kdy  on  the  same  ettmng, 
it  is  considered  eqmd  to  a  dedaration  of  love;  and  that  if  he 
dances  three  times  with  her,  it  is  the  same  as  an  offer  of  marriage. 
All  this  is  very  curious,  and  almost  incredible ;  and  yet  I  put  fiuth 
in  it,  because,  however  strange,  it  is  a  good  deal  corroborated  hj 
what  I  have  myself  seen,  and  also  explains  some  things  that  I  did 
not  before  quite  understand.  Thus  it  seems  to  account  tor  the 
ladies  attending  in  such  smart  dresses,  and  so  little  of  them ;  thu 
showing  to  advantage  their  figures,  and  the  fineness  of  their  sldn : 
and  the  dancing  may  be  intended  to  prove  that  they  are  active, 
and  have  no  imperfection  in  the  formation  of  their  limbs.  It  abo 
fiilly  accounts  for  the  great  desire  I  perceive  in  all  young  ladies  to 
attend  these  meetings,  where  they  know  they  may  have  a  chance 
of  being  chosen  for  a  wife,  which  is  the  one  great  object  of  them- 
selves, their  parents,  and  all  their  female  friends ;  and  is  the  point 
to  which  the  education  of  their  whole  previous  life  has  been  di- 
rected. 

I  observed  that  the  ladies  of  liie  family  I  was  residing  with 
employed  themselves  a  considerable  portion  of  each  day  in  a  pe- 
culiar kind  of  needlework,  which  I  have  found  to  be  very  prevalent 
with  all  other  ladies  in  this  country : — ^it  consists  of  working,  in 
various-coloured  wools,  figures  of  flowers,  fruit,  birds,  landscapes 
and  other  things,  from  a  pattern  drawn  upon  paper ;  the  colonn 
are  extremely  bright,  and  in  this  respect  greatly  surpass  nature :  hot 
the  greatest  singularity  to  me,  and  what  I  suppose  is  considered  s 
peculiar  excellence,  from  the  care  taken  to  preserve  it,  is  a  kind  of 
right-angular  outline,  which  is  ingeniously  given  to  every  portioii 
of  the  work. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  think  this  curious  outline  is  any  improvmnent 
upon  nature,  but  I  suppose  that  is  because  my  eye  is  not  sufficiently 
accustomed  to  it,  while  the  inhabitants  themselves  probably  look 
upon  it  much  in  the  same  light  as  savages  do  upon  the  system  of 
tattooing  their  persons. 

The  ladies  also  read  a  good  deal  every  day :  they,  however,  con- 
fine their  reading  to  one  particular  kind  of  book,  whidi  is  called  a 
novel,  of  which  great  numbers  are  printed  every  year,  and  circu- 
lated all  over  the  country,  and  read  by  all  the  women.  This  novel 
is  a  very  curious  species  of  writing :  how  shall  I  describe  it  to  yoaf 
It  is  difficult !  but  I  will  try.  Every  novel  is  composed  of  three 
books,  or  volumes,  of  the  same  size,  and  is  a  story,  invented  for  the 
purpose,  of  strange  events  that  never  did  or  cotdd  happen,  and  of 
people  quite  different  from  any  who  ever  lived ;  and  thus  it  is  often 
called  a  fiction  or  a  lie,  from  its  being  so  unlike  truth.  The  story 
begins  by  descrilnng  minutely  the  appearance  and  dress  of  the  two 
chief  personages,  who  are  a  young  lady  and  gentleman,  very  beanti- 
fttl,  virtuous,  and  miserable ;  everything  else  in  the  story  hinges 
upon  these  two  persons,  who  have  in  a  manner  lost  their  senses 
from  their  extreme  love  for  each  other,  and  never  do  anything 
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dse  bat  talk  of  their  affection  and  wretchedness.  AH  the  other 
characters,  who  are  sometimes  very  nomeroos,  are  constantly  em- 
ployed, to  the  total  neglect  of  their  own  affairs,  either  in  trying  to 
prevent  the  young  la^  and  gentleman  from  being"  married,  which 
is  the  one  grand  evmt  and  climax  of  the  whole,  or  in  promoting 
that  important  end ;  and  it  is  a  sort  of  fight  or  in^gue  throughout, 
between  these  two  parties,  which  is  to  gain  its  object,  although  it  is 
well  known  beforelmnd,  that  the  marriage  is  certaiiUy,  in  the  end, 
to  take  place,  that  being  the  rule  of  this  kind  of  work.  After  de- 
scribing exactly  what  all  the  characters  in  the  story  did  or  said,  or 
even  thought,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  contest  about  the 
Hiarriage,  perhaps  a  period  of  several  years,  it  finishes  by  killing, 
or  otherwise  punishing,  all  those  who  had  opposed  the  wedding, 
whidi  then  takes  place ;  by  rewarding  all  those  who  were  in  favour 
of  it;  and  by  making  the  two  lovers  quite  happy,  and  giving  them 
a  fortune  to  begin  housekeeping  with  and  to  provide  for  their 
&mihes.  I  have  thus  endeavour^  to  convey  to  you  some  idea  of 
this  species  of  book,  because  it  is  a  very  important  feature  in  the 
amusements  of  the  English  ladies,  who,  indeed,  consider  it  almost 
a  necessary  of  life.  You  would  imagine,  that  from  all  the  novels 
being  so  much  alike,  the  fair  readers  would  soon  grow  tired  of 
them;  but  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  their  appetite  seems 
rather  to  increase  the  more  they  indulge  it ;  and  I  have  heard  of 
ladies,  and  those  not  always  young  ones,  sitting  up  a  whole  night 
in  order  to  finirii  reading  one  of  these  curious  writings. 

The  English  gentlemen  are  very  fond  of  what  they  call  "  field 

sports,''  such  as  hunting  and  shooting;  in  fact,  such  is  their  passion 

fbr  these  amusements,  that  having  no  longer  an  opportunity  of 

indulging  in  them  in  their  own  country,  owing  to  the  extinction  of 

all  wild  tmimaU  except  those  of  very  insignificant  size,  such  as  hares 

and  rats,  they  frequently  get  up  sort  of  plays,  or  mimic  hunts,  to 

which  they  give  all  the  pomp  and  forms  of  real  hunting  on  a  grand 

scale.    I  have  attended  several  of  these  lately;  the  counterfeit 

huntsmen  were  dressed  for  the  occauon  in  a  particular  style,  and 

mounted  upon  splendid  horses,  being  also  accompanied  by  a  great 

number  of  d<^,  all  bred  for  the  pnrpose,  and  of  great  value,  and 

quite  capable,  to  all  appearance,  of  attacking  a  tiger ;  but  instead 

oi  a  tiger,  the  beast  against  which  this  formidable  array  was  to  be 

brought  was  a  poor  Uttle  innocent  hare,  which  in  a  short  time  was 

oaught,  and  killed  by  fifty  ferocious  dogs.    You  must  not  suppose 

from  the  seeming  cowar^ce  of  this  insignificant  exploit  that  the 

actors  in  it  would  have  been  afraid  to  have  hunted,  instead  of  the 

poor  hare,  a  beast  of  prey  which  might  have  occasioned  some  real 

Clanger — so  fax  from  it,  I  believe  that  they  would  have  much  pre- 

fernd  it— ^indeed,  sudi  is  their  love  of  danger,  that  they  rush  into 

it  on  all  occasions ;  and  thus  even  in  these  ^am  hunts  they  contrive 

to  get  plraty  of  it,  for  the  whole  country  being  divided  into  small 

enclosures,  which  are  surrounded  with  hedges  and  ditdies,  they 
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actually  prefer  to  leap  their  horses  over  these  impediments,  or  even 
over  the  very  gate  with  which  each  enclosure  is  provided,  instead 
of  riding  tlurough  it;  and  in  this  way  many  lives  are  lost.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  party  afterwards  good  naturedly  laughed  at  me 
for  my  caution,  as  they  called  it,  in  opening  every  gate,  and  gcnn^ 
quietly  through  it,  instead  of  risking  my  life  by  foolishly  jumping 
over  it ;  but  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  I  had  most  reason 
to  laugh  at  them  for  running  so  much  needless  risk,  instead  of 
enjoying  their  ride  quietly  as  I  did,  although  I  certainly  did  not 
get  on  quite  so  fast  as  themselves,  which  however  was  of  no  conse- 
quence. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  and  unaccountable  of  all  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  English  people  is  one  which  I  could  not  have  believed 
to  exist,  had  I  not  been  convinced  of  the  fact  by  my  own  observa- 
tions. When  I  embarked  on  board  a  ship  for  my  voyage  to  this 
country,  I  had  no  idea  of  the  miseries  I  should  have  to  endure;  if 
I  had,  I  think  that,  notwithstanding  my  longing  to  see  foreign 
countries,  and  especially  this  one,  I  should  have  staid  at  home. 
You,  also,  who  have  never  been  a  voyage,  can  form  no  conception 
of  the  horrors,  neither  can  I  give  any  but  a  faint  description  of 
them ;  the  incessant  rolling,  jerking,  and  every  other  possible  form 
of  motion,  of  the  ship ;  the  smallness  of  accommodation ;  the  dirt ; 
the  offence  to  the  nostrils ;  the  noises ;  the  bad  water,  and  the  want 
of  it;  the  stale  provisions;  the  fearful  dangers  of  the  storm;  and, 
above  all,  the  terrible  sickness :  but  these  are  mere  words,  which 
convey  to  the  mind  but  little  of  the  reality ;  how  rejoiced  was  I  to 
ut  my  foot  upon  the  land  again,  and  never  would  I  again  quit  it, 
ut  to  return  to  my  native  country,  firom  which  object  I  cannot  be 
deterred,  even  by  a  repetition  of  the  horrors  I  have  suffered. 

But  how  was  I  astonished  by  being  invited  by  my  host  to  ac- 
company him  on  a  short  voyage  he  was  about  to  undertake — ^not 
for  business,  not  to  gain  money,  not  even  to  see  friends  or  to  visit 
strange  countries ;  but  only,  as  he  said,  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
voyage ! — ^the  pleasure  of  undergoing  all  the  miseries  and  dangers 
I  have  named  I  I  now  le«mt,  for  the  first  time,  that  great 
numbers  of  gentlemen  possess  vessels  of  their  own,  which  they  call 
"  yachts  ;*^  and  which  they  use  merely  for  what  they  term  pleasure. 
I  have  since  been  on  board  several  of  these  when  lying  quietly  in 
harbour,  and  was  much  surprised  at  the  beauty  and  costliness  of 
the  furniture  and  fittings-up ;  but  to  use  them  for  pleasure  is  to 
me  most  inexplicable :  that  men  should  expose  themselves  to  snch 
hardships  and  miseries  is  wonderful;  but  that  ladies — ^thateven 
the  Queen  herself,  who  actually  has  a  yacht  of  her  own — should  vo- 
luntarily relinquish  the  luxury  of  their  houses,  to  incur  the  dangen 
and  toils  of  the  sea,  and  that  only  for  amusement,  almost  exceeds 
belief.  No  longer  need  we  wonder  that  the  ships  of  this  people 
cover  the  waters  of  the  earth, — ^that  their  fleets  bid  defiance  to  all 
the  nations  of  the  world, — when  we  see  their  Queens  and  Princes, 
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their  Nobles  and  high-bom  women^  making  a  sport  of  the  storm^ 
and  a  plaything  of  the  raging  ocean.  Yes^  this  I  have  myself 
witnessed.  I  have  seen  an  assemblage  of  their  yachts  in 
himdreds,  carrying  thousands  of  the  mighty  of  the  land,  the 
Qneen  in  the  midst;  their  gay  flags  flaunting  in  the  breese, 
gons  of  rejoicing  firing  firom  their  sides,  their  white  sails 
^ancing  in  the  sun,  as  they  dashed  through  the  waves,  and  sported 
Uke  wild-fowl  amidst  the  waters.  Whilst  I  stood  safely  on  shore, 
gazing  entranced  at  the  scene,  I  was  attracted  by  a  very  small 
yacht  rushing  swiftly  towards  me ;  she  was  filled  with  gaily-dressed 
women  and  men, — ^the  white  spray  flew  firom  her  bows  high  into 
the  air,  and  she  seemed  nearly  buried  in  the  water.  As  I  looked, 
a  huge  wave  dashed  over  her  and  nearly  hid  her  firom  my  view ; 
instantly  a  fearful  sound,  like  a  shriek  of  despair,  issued  firom  her; 
my  heart  sank  within  me; — ^again  and  again,  the  shriek  pierced 
my  ear ;  but  as  the  yacht  rushed  close  to  the  spot  where  I  stood, 
what  did  I  hear  ?  were  mv  senses  gone  ?  or  was  I  but  in  a  dream  f 
— ^the  seeming  shrieks  of  despair  were  now  turned  into  wild  shrieks 
of  laughter ;  as  wave  succeeded  wave,  longer  and  louder  grew  the 
mirth.  I  was  utterly  confounded.  How,  I  thought,  are  these 
English  made,  that  they  should  have  no  fear, — ^thus  to  mock  the 
mighty  sea  in  its  anger,  and  laugh  to  scorn  the  fiirious  blast ! — 
sorely  they  must  all  be  descended  from  a  fish  or  a  sea-bird.  I  no 
longer  trembled  for  the  safety  of  the  tiny  yacht,  though  plunging 
like  a  mad  creature  amidst  the  rough  waters ;  for  I  now  viewed  her 
with  a  superstitious  horror,  as  I  should  demons  revelling  unscathed 
amidst  firo  and  sulphur. 

Hoping  that  you  may  never  experience  the  dreadful  horrors  of 
the  sea  which  I  have  endured,  but  which  these  remarkable  people 
seem  rather  to  delight  in,  I  must  for  the  present  conclude  my  cor- 
respondence. 

HOMAJB   BOMAJB. 
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tience,  aa  Prince  Hal  does  Falstaff's  "pocket  [Hstol,"  and  witfi  ft 

similar  meutal  query, 

"  Is  it  a  time  to  jest  Biid  dally  note  ?" 

after  crombliRg  the  bread,  and  detectings  a  notch  in  the  edge  O' 
the  table-knife,  gives  one's  self  up  to  the  workings  of  the  gastric 
juice. 

"  Nonsense,  waiter,  tell  the  cook  to  put  on  another  for  tbii 
gentleman." 

The  waiter,  who  had  rubbed  the  gUss  to  furnace  heat,  poked  the 
fire,  and  put  on  coals — abstractedly,  at  the  first  order,  was  recaUed 
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firom  his  reverie  by  the  second^  and  with  a  "  Certainly,  Sir — ^yes,  Sir/' 
was  yanishing,  like  a  slave  of  the  lamp,  or,  to  popularise  the  simile, 
was  '^  bolting  like  a  lamp-lighter,''  when  he  was  called  back  with 
a  "  Hallo,  stop,  where's  that  haunch  of  venison  V  from  my  friend. 

The  mention  of  ''haunch  of  venison''  reversed  the  movement 
which  that  of  the  duplicate  chops  had  produced,  just  as  a  twenty- 
four  pounder  silences  a  battery  of  a  couple  of  light  field-guns. 
The  waiter  set  down  the  tumbler,  re-adjusted  the  napkin  on  his 
arm, — "Certainly,  Sir — yes,  Sir." 

"  I  didn't  mean,"  explained  Bracton, ''  to  cut  a  man  off  from  one 
dinner  without  a  prospect  of  another — they  allow  substitutes  even 
in  the  militia ;  but  what  do  you  think  of  a  qtdd  pro  quo,  when 
the  quo  is  a  mutton  chop  and  the  qtud  a  haunch  of  venison  ?" 

Will  is  a  sUppery  fellow ;  such  points  of  character  recur  to  one 
with  peculiar  force  when  the  person  in  question  holds  out  hopes  of  a 
dinner.  It  may  prove  a  mere  "  railway  share,"  thought  I,  ponder- 
ing on  my  share  of  the  haunch. — ''What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?" 
I  pursued  aloud.  "  In  the  name  of  all  thaf  s  carnivorous,  if  you 
mean  to  ask  me  to  dinner,  put  it  as  a  knife-and-fork  question 
should  be  put — in  a  yes-or-no  sort  of  way." 

"Beg  your  pardon,"  replied  Will,  "we've  made  it  entirely  a 
jMir/y  question,  as  a  dinner  always  should  be.  Don't  play  the 
hypocrite  with  your  stomach,  man ;  with  good  friends  for  the  meet* 
ing,  and  good  cheer  for  the  eating,  chops  and  solitude  are  a  mere 
evasion  of  the  point.  Well  then,"  he  pursued,  raising  his  umbrella 
to  deprecate  my  gesture  of  impatience,  "  some  literary  friends  of 
mine,  more  than  friends,  in  fact  comrades,  who  have  for  these  two 

months  been  drawing  our  pens  in  the  same  cause,  the 

Magazine,  are  going  to  cement  the  union  by, ^"  and  Will  gave 

a  whimsic^  wink,  which  intimated  that  I  might  get  to  the  end  of 
the  sentence  myself,  by  "  following  my  nose." 

"Dining"  was  of  course  my  suggestion;  it  was,  and  would  have 
been  for  the  preceding  half-hour,  the  first  idea  to  come  uppermost 
on  any  question ;  it  came  pat  on  this. 

"Exactly:  Editor  in  the  chair  at  seven:  meanwhile,  as  he  is 
correcting  the  press,  I  have  corrected  the  bill  of  fare ;  and,  setting 
off  landlords  and  waiters  against  publishers  and  printers'  devils, 
will  back  my  morning's  work  to  have  been  the  harder.  Just  heard, 
*t  Gkuraway's,  of  the  fellow  to  a  haunch  the  Common  Council 
in&de  a  prize  of  yesterday,  traced  it  to  the  possession  of  the  land- 
lord here, — *  parnobile  fratrum  f  'twill  be  long  I  fear  before  two 
rach  haunches  will  run  side  by  side  again.  Come,  man,  caulk  your 
appetite  with  a  biscuit,  and  say  done." 

"My  dear  fellow,  I've  got  an  order  for  the  House — thrilling 
debate — opposition  on  tiptoe — premier  on  stilts — ^landlords  on  their 
last  legs " 

"Landlords  on  their  haunches,"  interrupted  Will,  as  ^A^  landlord 
(the  waiter  having  subsided  into  an  aide-de-camp  capacity)  helped 
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the  haunch  into  the  room,  with  as  much  consciouBness  of  import- 
ance as  a  peer  presenting  a  foreign  ambassador.  The  "  argur 
menium  ad  animal^'  was  too  much  for  my  politics  and  patriotism; 
hut  Will  followed  it  up  with  others. 

"  What  have  you  bc^  doing  with  that  newspaper  all  this  while? 
don't  you  know  the  debate  on  that  question  is  adjourned  for  a 
week  f    Why  not  adjourn  your  dinner  for  four  hours  f  " 

"  Ton  donH  mean  that  T  "  said  I^  endeavouring  to  force  an  air  of 
mortification  over  my  gratitude  for  the  apology  now  presented  for 
accepting  the  invite.  "  Fve  been  all  the  morning  in  Westminster 
Hall;  nature  gave  way^  and  I  retired  here/'  (The  scene  of  this 
colloquy^  I  may  apprise  the  reader^  was  at  a  tavern  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.) ''I  had  hardly  ordered  my  chop,  when  you  i&or- 
dered  it/' 

'^  Much  you've  had  to  do  in  Westminster  Hall  to  interfere  with 
your  reading  the  papers  there,"  sneered  Will — he  felt  he  might 
safely  sneer,  the  presence  of  the  haunch  was  an  effectual  protection. 
I  may  explain  to  the  reader,  that  I  have  been  called  six  months; 
and,  alas,  there  are  few  "callings"  which  bring  fewer  onerous 
duties  with  them,  at  any  rate  at  first,  than  that  of  barrister. 

Will  was  a  slippery  fellow,  but  that  haunch  looked  like  busbess; 
the  matter  was  clinched  when  he  proceeded  to  superintend  the 
sewing  it  up  in  some  matting,  directing  it  "  to  the  City  of  London 
tavern,  at  seven  punctually." 

"  And  so,  WiU,  the  Editor  and  Contributors  are  going  to  follow 
with  one  haunch  the  precedent  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Common 
Council,  with  the  other.  '  Tis  well :  but  what  has  a  poor  bri^^ 
devil  like  me  to  do  with  either?  The  literary  corporation  will 
think  me  as  great  an  intruder  as  the  civic  one." 

"  Whatever  else  you  give  us,  lef  s  have  no  modesty,"  retorted 
Will,  with  an  expression  of  strong  nausea,  "  unless  you  mean  to 
remain  briefless  all  your  days.  The  man  who  would  decline  an 
invite  would  back  out  of  a  fee." 

I  surrendered  at  discretion.  To  be  dining  at  three  o'dod^,  I 
thought,  is  the  mark  of  an  idle  man.  It's  exactly  the  hour  whk^ 
gives  you  neither  morning  nor  afternoon.  "  Just  the  time  for  dd 
ladies,"  remarked  Will,  who  seemed  to  read  my  thoughts,  "  who 
want  to  doze  away  an  hour  or  two  over  their  lap-dogs,  or  imcfer 
them,  if  the  affectionate  animal  asserts  that  position  in  society 
which  his  name  imports,  and  then  are  fresh  for  their  hand  of  whist 
in  the  evening." 

"  To  be  sure,"  added  I,  as  I  watched  the  hoof  of  the  hanndi 
disappearing  round  the  comer,  "  seven  o'clock  is  far  more  business- 
like."   WiU  smiled,  and  we  parted. 

Seven  o'clock  came,  and  with  it  some  dozen  or  so  of  cabs  to  the 
door  of  the  "  City  of  London,"  their  respective  occupants  bent  on 
receiving  the  "  freedom "  of  the  said  "  City  "  in  a  silver  tureen. 
I  was  about  the  last  to  ascend  the  stairs :  during  my  ascent  I  coold 
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distinguish  WiU'«  voice  in  a  dogmatical  tone : — '^  No  nonsense, 
waiter,  I  insist  on  a  dish  of  currant-jelly  beside  every  salt-cellar. 
We  won't  have  the  gravy  freezing  on  our  plates  while  you're  dodging 
round  the  room  with  it  on  a  salver/' 

"  Oh,  here  yon  are,"  said  Will,  referring  with  an  air  of  impa* 
tience  to  his  watch,  on  seeing  me;  ^' been  getting  up  your  case  for 
tomorrow,  eh?  We  literary  men  know  the  value  of  punctuality; 
we  assemble  as  guests  to  the  banquet  with  the  same  regularity 
with  which  we  come  forward  as  contributors  to  the  monthly  '  feast 
of  reason  and  flow  of  soul/  " 

''  Feast  of  foolscap  and  flow  of  ink,"  interrupted  a  third  party, 
who  took  Bracton  in  the  rear,  with  a  slap  on  the  back,  at  this 
moment;  foUowing  up  the  salutation  with  a  single  finger  presented 
in  front,  like  a  fixed  bayonet,  on  his  facing  about. 

'^  Ah  I  Fopkins,"  said  the  latter,  with  his  hand  on  the  door-lock, 

"my  friend  C ,"  jerking  his  thumb  carelessly  towards  me, 

while  he  hooked  with  a  finger  of  the  same  hand  the  proffered  digit. 
I  bad  time  to  bow,  when  we  entered  the  room,  a  move  which  inter- 
rupted Fopkins  in  the  adjustment  of  his  eye-glass,  preparatory  to 
returning  it. 

"  Ha,  Bracton,  how  d'ye  do  ?"  shouted  half  a  dozen  voices  from 
round  the  fire  place,  each  suppressing  into  a  whisper  the  accompany- 
ing query,  of  "  Who's  your  friend  ?" 

I  was  introduced  to  the  Editor  as,   "My  friend  C ,  who 

thinks  he  can  find  time  amongst  other  literary  engagements,  to 
supply  us  with  an  occasional  article  on ." 

Will's  invention  was  spared  an  extra  stretch  by  the  announce- 
ment of  dinner,  before  he  had  assigned  me  my  department  in  the 
field  of  literature. 

"  What  the  deuce  do  you  mean  ?"  I  whispered,  angrily,  as  we 
proceeded  along  the  passage  to  the  dining-room;  "you  don't  sup- 
pose you're  going  to  bait  me  with  a  dinner  into  committing  myself 
in  pnnt;  I  don't  relish  printing  ink  as  a  sauce  for  venison/' 

A  glance  from  me  to  Will,  and  a  smile  on  the  part  of  the  Editor 
&s  we  took  our  seats,  showed  me  that  he  understood  and  connived 
at  my  friend's  literary  ruse ;  and  that  I  was  exempt  from  the  sus- 
picion of  eating  a  dinner  under  false  pretences. 

There  was  a  solemn  gentleman  in  grey  spectacles,  and  pillowed 
m  a  tie  like  a  whitewashed  wall.  Will  pointed  him  out  to  me  as 
the  'Heavy  Historical,'  whilst  Fopkins  he  particularized  as  being 
a  dap^ash,  run-a-muck  sort  of  pen;  the  ready  talker  with  the 

auiline  nose  had  wielded  the  scalping  knife  of  criticism  with  great 
feet  in  the  last  number;  whilst  a  deep  article  on  "  Imaginative 
Metaphysics,"  was  expected  from  a  slim  dark  specimen  of  author- 
ship near  the  end  of  the  table,  shrunk  to  the  mere  paring  of  a  man, 
or  rather,  looking  like  an  ebony  walking-cane  with  a  set  of  features 
c^Wed  on  the  top  of  it. 
The  Editor  was  a  man  of  more  tact  than  talk ;  who  seemed  to 
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know  hia  post  exactly^  ssxA,  true  in  his  convinal  to  his  literarv 
character^  rather  to  seek  to  bring  out  conversation  from  others  than 
to  take  a  prominent  share  in  it  himself.  He  edited  the  remarks 
around  him  in  preference  to  contributing  many  of  his  own.  With- 
out the  least  show  of  superiority^  the  conversational  helm  was  in  his 
hands ;  and  he  evincedi  it  appeared  to  me,  all  the  knowledge  of 
the  soundings,  all  the  deUcate  evasion  of  the  shoals  of  jealousy,  so 
incident  to  the  ^'  genua  irritalnle"  which  the  navigation  required. 

Besides  the  above  contributors,  there  was  a  foreign  phsenomenon 
on  my  immediate  left,  a  Count  Korkscriiger,  introduced  as  a  diplo* 
matic  somebody,  and  a  voluminous  writer  in  his  own  country ;  I 
can  vouch  for  his  being  a  voluminous  eater  in  this.  There  was  a 
smart  little  bantam  cock  of  an  author,  a  very  human  epigram,  who 
had  done  that  droll  thing  in  the  **  Beppo^'  stanza  in  No.  1. 

'*  And  what  did  the  long- faced  fellow  who  is  taking  wine  with 

*  the  Historical,'  contribute  V^  said  I  to  Will. 

"  The  title  page,  I  believe,'^  said  he ;  "  but  come,  no  ceremony, 
it  is  a  rule  you  know  in  literature  to  cut  introductions  short,  so  get 
in  medias  res  with  all  speed/' 

This  was  accompanied  with  a  motion  of  the  head  towards  the 
Count,  with  whom  my  friend  seemed  anxious  I  should  establish  a 
conversation.  Suspecting  that  Will  meant  to  amuse  himself  at  the 
probable  misunderstandings  between  a  German  talking  bad  Eng- 
lish with  his  mouth  full,  and  an  Englishman  who  understood  and 
appreciated  Rudeskeimer  better  than  any  animal  production  of  the 
country,  I  did  not  act  upon  the  hint.  The  Editor  relieved  me  by 
taking  wine. 

*^  Singular  accident  at  the  Tower,  Waxman,''  said  he,  addressing 

*  the  Historical/  By  a  more  singular  accident  still,  Mr.  Waxman 
had  not  seen  the  morning  papers :  or,  to  use  his  own  phrase, ''  was 
a  day  behind-hand  in  the  Fasti  of  the  world.'' 

"  bh,  oh  !  queer  thing,"  said  Popkins,  "  children  playing  hide- 
and-seek,  child  got  into  an  old  mortar, — thought  it  a  capital  place, 
head  wedged  in  the  powder  chamber — ^stifled." 

"  Eh,  vat  you  say  ?"  gobbled  the  German,  looking  up,  "  von  shild 
found  in  de  mortar  of  de  shamberre?  Oh,  I  see ;  it  ish  vot  mine 
friend  Yon  Yakshman  vos  teU  me :  de  littel  prinsh — ^him  uncle 
shtifel  him — hide  him  in  the  morter  of  de  vail — ^you  find  him  bonish, 
ah  1  intereshting,  ver  kooriush." 

The  luxuriant  imagination,  and  stunted  language  of  the  Count, 
went  on  struggling  between  the  mouthfuls,  in  pursuit  of  the  idea 
that  the  bones  of  the  young  princes,  the  victims  of  Gloster's  ty- 
ranny, had  been  recovered. 

''  No,  no,  Count,"  explained  the  Editor ;  *'  not  found  in  the  mor- 
tar of  the  chamber,  but  in  the  chamber  of  the  mortar.  Waxman, 
I'm  afraid  our  firiend  is  improving  on  your  last.''  This  was  an 
article  on  the  "  Character  and  Times  of  Richard  III." 

Mr.  Waxman  hailed  it  as  a  profound  sign  of  the  growing  sym- 
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pathy  in  the  great  German  mind^  with  the  rising  spirit  of  historical 
research  in  our  own  country :  such  mistakes  in  such  a  mind,  were 
but  motes  in  its  sunbeam^ — a  beam  destined  to  shed  a  ksting  light 
on  the  historic  page. 

"  What  are  you  at,  Fritterfog  V*  demanded  Fopkins,  of  the  '  Ima- 
ginative Metiq>hysical/  who  was  scribbling  hastily  in  short-hand  on 
the  back  of  a  letter,  in  a  sort  of  dinner-table  '  aside ;' — "  no  au- 
thorship now — quite  a  case  of  nan  mvitd  Minervd,  which  means, 
you  know,  *  Minerva  not  invited/  " 

'^  Curious  instance  of  the  force  of  association,'^  replied  Fritterfog, 
^  in  the  Count's  mistake.  Wish  to  book  it  on  the  spot ;  it  m  a 
mistake,  what  of  that  ?  Is  it  the  less  worthy  of  metaphysical  analy- 
sis ?    How  many  mistakes  have  led  to  theories  I'' 

''Ah,'*  exclaimed  'the  Epigram,'  "how  many  theories  have  led 
to  mistakes !" 
''To  pursue  the  subject  of  the  infant  tompion,"  interposed  the 

Editor ; 

"Ah,  yes,"  chimed  in  Bracton,  "the  child's  companion  (they 
were  playing  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening)  ran  along  the  battery ; 
'Who  goes  there  ?'  said  the  sentry ;  '  Will  you  play  ?'  said  the  child : 
'Give  the  word,'  said  the  sentry;  'I  spy  .  .  .  aye  1'  shouted  the 
diild,  as,  peeping  round  an  angle  in  the  wall,  he  espied  the  pinafore 
fluttering  from  the  muzzle.    The  officer  of  the  relieve-guard  was 

coming  round  to  change  the  sentinel,  and " 

"  No^"  said  the  critical  gentleman,  "  pardon  me ;  you  have  slightly 
deviated,  through  a  natural  wish  to  preserve  the  unities,  from  the 
actual  stages  of  the  plot.  The  mortar  was  posted  just  outside  the 
sentinel's  beat,  who,  consequently,  did  not  feel  it  a  part  of  his  duty 
to  examine  into  the  nature  of  the  plug ;  the  discovery  of  the  cata- 
strophe was  therefore  delayed  till  the  approach  of  the  relicve-guard 
from  the  opposite  side." 

1%e  critical  gentleman  was  cut  short  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
doth,  and  the  Editor's  rising  to  propose  the  routine  toasts. 

The  usual  number  of  bumpers  by  the  hot-headed,  and  sips  by 
the  wary,  having  been  devoted  to  loyalty  and  patriotism,  the  "  busi- 
ness of  the  evening"  commenced, 

"  Gentlemen,"  commenced  the  Editor,  rising,  "in  every  meeting 
of  a  convivial  nature,  I  should  rather  perhaps  say  every  meeting 
^l^ch,  like  this,  uses  conviriality  as  a  means  to  a  better  and  nobler 
^d,  the  more  close  and  immediate  that  bond  of  fraternity  is  which 
we  embody  in  a  toast,  the  more  hearty  is  and  ought  to  be  the  wel- 
5^c  of  its  reception.  As  the  circle  of  our  sympathies  narrows 
from  fellow  citizens  to  members  of  the  same  or  similar  professions, 
or  from  tiiat  to  supporters  of  a  common  literary  undertaking,  the 
^ore  important  a  segment  of  that  circle  each  is,  and  feels  himself 
^  ^  >  the  fewer  the  blocks  in  the  span  of  the  arch,  the  greater  is 
*ne  degree  of  mutual  support  which  every  individual  stone  must  at 
oiuie  lend  and  borrow.    Those  who  wield  the  goose-quill  in  the 
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same  cause  must  feel  themselves^  birds  of  a  feather.'  ('  Oh  I  di  I' 
from  ^the  Epigram/  with  a  slight  glance  at  the  'Heavy  Histo- 
rical/) I  repeat^  gentlemen  (for  the  gesture  was  not  lost  upon  the 
Editor),  that,  to  pursue  my  metaphor,  it  is  because  every  stone 
thrusts  a  different  way — ^because  there  is  an  'union  in  division/  a 
combination  of  varying,  or,  if  you  will,  of  conflicting  mental  peculia* 
rities  amongst  us — it  is  precisely  from  this  source  that  our  consolida- 
tion derives  its  strength.  It  is,  that  every  man's  forte  counteracts 
another  man's  Jirible,  and  that  each  pen  is,  in  turn,  a  relieve-guard 
to  the  other.  Thus,  neither  reader  nor  author  is  fatigued:  for 
those  who  disapprove  the  taste  of  the  bouquet  may  be  fiascinated 
by  the  charms  of  a  flower,  and  a  change  of  theme  every  eight  or 
ten  pages  may  fairly  dissipate  the  feeling  of  tediousness.  (A  slight 
groan  from  the  '  Heavy  Historical.')  I  repeat,  gentlemen,  that  I 
cannot,  in  expectation,  overrate  the  enthusiasm  with  which  I  feel 
this  toast  will  be  received :  a  toast  which  carries  no  return-thanks 
ought  to  have  '  the  usual  honours'  in  a  double  proporticm, — ^were 
I  to  dwell  longer  upon  it,  you  would,  perhaps,  think  the  return- 
thanks  was  coming  before-hand.  I  therefore  give  you  '  Success  to 
the Magazine.' " 

The  cheers  which  followed  were  worth  all  the  advertisements 
ever  printed.  The  Contributors  roared  with  all  their  hearts ;  it  was 
just  like  toasting  "  the  ladies,"  (a  plurality  which  each  man  reduces 
in  thought  to  the  singular  number,)  for  in  drinking  ''the  Maga- 
zine," each  had  his  own  "  little  article"  in  view :  it  was  a  glaring 
instance  of  the  puff  direct.  I  felt  no  small  pride  in  being  the  only 
disinterested  person  present. 

A  hecatomb  of  wine-glasses  having  been  sacrificed  to  the  "toast 
of  the  evening,"  my  friend  Will  rose  to  the  rising  din  of  knuckles 
and  tables. 

Had  he  risen  on  any  other  motion,  he  should  have  felt  bound 
to  call  in  the  official  assistance  of  his  friend  in  the  chair  to  edit  his 
humble  contribution ;  he  was,  however,  quite  content  to  take  the 
responsibility  upon  himself,  and  abide  by  the  collective  wisdom  of 
the  Contributors,  as  regarded  the  reception  of  the  toast.  Being 
precluded  from  placing  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  chair,  he  would 
throw  himself  upon  the  table  in  general : — ^that  would  do ;  that 
hammering  assured  him  that  the  table  was  not  insensible  to  his 
appeal.  They  had  been  compared  to  an  arch — ^he  would  pursue  the 
metaphor  to  the  key-stone.  They  would  appreciate  his  meaning; 
he  referred  to  the  illustrious  individual  who  presided  that  evening 
(a  gathering  peal  of  applause) — one  in  whom  they  were  all  knit  up 
together,  who  blended  their  distinct  individualities  in  the  fusion  of 
one  personal  identity — the  mysterious  "We. "  (A  thunder-dap  (tf 
cheers.) 

The  Editor  having  briefly  acknowledged  the  tribute  to  his 
services, 

Mr.  Fopkins  shot  up  from  his  seat  in  a  convulsive  sort  of  manner, 
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as  if  he  bad  acddentally  wriggled  on  to  a  pin  in  the  cushion.  He 
should  make  no  apology  for  going  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
maaher  of  their  literary  executive;  whilst  he  was^  however^  on  his 
legSj  he  would  avail  himself  of  that  positionfor  a  few  moments  to  throw 
out  a  general  suggestion.  They  were  all  embarked  in  the  same 
boat— he  might  say  tub  (No^  no) ;  he  preferred  sayings  and  would 
WLj,  tub.  He  thought  literary  men  got  little  by  flattering  one 
anothuer ;  he  thought  the^  had  better  leave  praise  to  the  public. 
C'  Oh,  oh/'  from  the  critical  gentleman.)  He  must  say,  he  consi- 
dered the  affair  as  still-bom ;  No..  1  was  a  doubtful  case,  No.  2  was  a 

fiulure.  No. 8  was  an (vcJumes  of  groans  here  stifled  the  epithet). 

His  honourable  friend  in  the  chair  had  spoken  of  the  bouquet — ^he 
thfmgfat  they  might  as  well  sprinkle  otto  of  roses  on  wax  flowers, 
and  pass  that  off  for  a  real  nosegay.  (A  snore  from  the  Count,  sup- 
posed by  Will  to  be  "  hear,''  in  German.)  Why  did  they  let  m 
Boch  h^vy  articles — a  bouquet? — ^it  was  a  mere  hortus  siccus, 
i^Ihe  '  Historical'  commenc^  using  the  nut-crackers  as  a  minia- 
ture flail  on  the  table.)  Heavy  articles — articles  of  a  sort  which 
he  would  not  further  particularize — were  a  mill-stone  about  the 
neck  of  an  infSant  Magazine. 

Here  there  was  a  general  hubbub,  during  which  Mr.  Waxman, 
who  had  been  twisting  a  slip-knot  round  the  neck  of  a  decanter, 
with  a  malicious  glance  every  now  and  then  at  Fopkins,  rose 
dowly,  as  if  craned  up  by  a  pulley  from  the  ceiling,  into  a  position 
confronting  Fopkins.  '*  Did  the  person  opposite  allude  to  him  ?" — 
'''The  person' did." 

^' Won't  be  dictated  to" — "dry  and  heavy" — "puppyism  of 
intellect" — "like  navy  beef-junk,  and  as  tough" — ^were  oandied  to 
and  fro  between  the  rival  contributors,  amidst  a  volley  of  pacific  and 
indignant  interlocutions  from  all  sides.  '  The  Epigram'  had,  aided 
by  a  friend  on  the  other  side,  reduced  '  the  Heavy'  to  a  sedentary 
posture,  and  was  just  coming  hand-over-hand  down  his  collar, 
when  the  Editor  rose  to  remind  gentlemen  that  they  were  not  as- 
sembled in  the  shape  of  a  committee :  he  had  understood  his  friend 
on  his  right  had  a  convivial,  not  a  literary,  proposition  to  make- 
gentlemen  were  charged,  would  he  proceed  ? 

Mr.  Fopkins  begged  to  apologise,  if  his  zeal  for  the  cause  had 

led  him  to  overstep ("Never  mind,  lefs  have  the  toast,"  from 

all  quarters).  He  was  about  to  propose  to  their  notice  an  humble 
individual,  yet  a  most  necessary  one;  without  further  preface, 
then,  "  the  Printer's  Devil." 

"The  Epigram'  objected.  He  had  had  two  metaphors  and  a 
quotation  spoiled — ^was  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  it. 
He  thought  the  spelling  and  stopping  required  a  vigorous  hand : 
there  was  "  the  Devil  to  pay" — he  did  not  think  the  toast  the  most 
dig^ble  way  of  liquidating  the  debt. 

Mr.  Fopkins  thought  the  Devil  wasn't  so  black  as  he  was  painted, 
SAd  that  contributors  had  better  look  over  their  own  prooMheets : 
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there  was  a  style  of  allusion  which  was  of  no  use  to  anybody  but 
the  author. 

The  Editor  was  quite  sure  the  gentleman  who  spoke  last  meant 
to  designate  personal  allusions. 

Mr.  Cntesnout  (the  critical  gentleman)  would  have  great  plea- 
sure in  suggesting  anything  which  might  tend  to  make  any  ood- 
tribntor's  allusions  more  clear.  He  had  some  thought,  indeed,  of 
proposing  to  review  briefly,  in  each  number,  the  articles  of  the  pre- 
ceding one. 

The  metaphysical  gentleman  thought  the  endowing  a  magsiine 
with  a  reflectiTe  power  acting  in  and  through  itself — a  sort  of  lite- 
rary conscience,  in  fact — ^would  give  it  a  decided  air  of  auto-entity. 

^'Auto-broomstick,^'  retorted  'the  Epigram,'  ''to  sweep  up  its 
own  rubbish ;  why,  a  magazine  criticising  itself  would  be  like  a 
kitten  clawing  its  own  tail.'' 

"  Come,  gentlemen,"  said  Will,  "  we  commenced  in  the  florid 
style,  don't  let  us  deviate  into  the  pointed ;  our  '  arch'  would  lose 
all  its  symmetry.  Would  the  chairman  delegate  to  me  his  prero- 
gative of  calling  on  one  of  the  company  for  a  song  7  I  shall  deci- 
dedly object  to  drinking  'the  Devil,'  unless  my  friend,  the  proposer, 
is  prepared  to  do  it  in  printing  ink." 

"  The  song  I  the  song  I"  resounded  on  all  sides.  "  Now,  Qmrn- 
pen,"  whispered  Will  to  a  retiring-looking  little  man  on  the  fur- 
ther side  of  him,  who  had  hardly  spoken — "  Come,  man,  take  out 
the  stopper — let  the  flow  of  soul  have  vent :  here,  we'll  wake  up 
the  German." 

I  administered,  at  Will's  suggestion,  a  nudge  in  the  ribs  to  the 
Count,  which  converted  a  drawling  snore  into  a  short  dyspeptic 
growl;  his  irascibility  was,  however,  diverted  by  Mr.  Qnimpen's 
voice,  who,  having  got  over  his  modesty  in  a  bumper,  was  com- 
mencing the  flrst  stave  of 


THE  POOR  SCHOLAR'S  SONG. 

I. 

Oh !  I'm  a  poor  scholar, 

And  scarce  worth  a  dollar, 
But  my  heart  is  as  light  as  my  purse ; 

^d  the  mud  that  I  peel 

From  my  oft-cobbled  heel 
Is  my  landed  estate — and  no  worse. 

n. 

But,  oh  1  I'm  a  roamer 

Of  Plato  and  Homer, 
Not  a  slave  that  for  earthly  dross  delves ; 

Intellectual  ore 

Is  the  vein  I  explore, 
And  the  mines  are  yon  worm-eaten  shelves. 
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in. 

I  pity,  not  curse, 

Him  of  surfeited  purse, 
Wlio  deems  my  worn  sleeve  is  a  sin ; 

Like  my  books,  'twill  be  found, 

That,  though  seedily  bound. 
Still  I'm  illuminated  within. 

IV. 

For  the  brow  in  its  sweat 

Ever  earthwards  is  set. 
Till  the  soul  is  a  worm  in  the  clay ; 

But  the  toil  of  the  brain 

Weans  that  soul  from  its  chain 
Tin  it  soar,  like  a  falcon,  away  I 

The  song  was  commenced  in  a  timid^  wavering  voice^  but  con- 
doded  in  a  clear  and  cheery  one^  having  derived  strength  from  the 
gathering  blasts  of  applause  at  each  verse^  just  as  the  forge-fire 
le^  and  crackles  beneath  the  bellows.  It  was  over.  I  looked  at 
my  watch :  Will  winked  at  the  chairman^  who  rose. 

"  Gentlemen/*  said  he,  "  I  give  you  the  health  of  one  who,  not 
having  yet  appeared  in  print,  can  want  no  preface — our  non-con- 
tributing friend ; — ^may  he  speedily  lose  the  negative  particle.*' 

I  was  in  an  instant  the  focus  of  the  bows,  nods,  and  winks  of 
the  united  company.  There  are  few  things  disconcert  me  more 
than  being  made  an  '^  excuse  for  a  glass**  to  men  who  have  probably 
had  a  bumper  too  much  already. 

The  '  Historical*  brought  his  head  solemnly  over  his  waistcoat ; 
the  '  Metaphysical*  swept  au  abstracted  circle  with  his  glance,  and 
fixed  it  a  moment  on  me  over  the  brim  of  his  glass ;  the  '  Critical* 
lounged  patronisingly  forward,  and  repeated  the  Editor*s  last  words, 
"  and  may  he  speedily  lose  the  negative  particle  ;**  Fopkins  briefly 
bobbed,  like  a  man  who  was  picking  his  nose  up  in  a  hurry. 

I  determined  to  cut  it  short.  I  regretted  that,  though  the 
member  of  a  profession  usuaUy  supposed  connected  with  many  of 
the  avenues  of  literature,  I  had  never  turned  my  attention  out  of 
strictly  professional  channels.  Had  my  powers,  however,  better 
kept  pace  with  my  willingness  to  write,  I  ventured  to  confess  that 
the  onleal  of  mutual  criticism  I  had  that  evening  witnessed  might 
cause  some  shrinkings  of  the  flesh.  Gentlemen  more  used  to  come 
under  the  knife  of  literary  anatomy  ("  Hear,  hear,**  from  the  *  Cri- 
tical') doubtless,  like  the  eels,  got  used  to  it.  Not  feeling  fire- 
proof myself,  I  could  hardly  venture,  with  comfort,  into  a  maga- 
zine— of  combustibles.  Whilst  compelled  to  decline  a  commission 
in  the  corps,  it  was  honour  enough  to  have  had  one  offered ;  and 
fiur  too  much,  when  coupled  with  that  of  being  so  proposed  by  the 
senior  officer,  and  so  received  by  the  whole  mess. 

"Pooh,  pooh,  man,**  said  Will.     "Come,  if  you  can*t  do  any- 
thing better,  write  off  a  neat  report  of  the  dinner,  et  c<Biera^  and 
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let  us  appear  before  the  public,  for  once,  in  our  conyiyial,  and  apart 
from  our  intellectual,  capacity.  In  spite  of  the  rather  cut-and-dtah 
style  of  some  remarks,  I  don't  think  we  should  idiow  up  in  socli 
very  bad  colours,  eh  ?  And  now,  gentlemen,  a  bumper  all  round 
to  'our  next.' '' 


^it  SbonjB  of  tjfte  Jbtolen  30ob* 

They  say  I  was  a  gipsy  born ; 

They  rear'd  me  as  their  own ; 
Th^  say  my  parents  died  in  scorn. 

And  I  was  left  alone. 

lire,  boy,"  they  cry,  "  with  filial  ire, 

T*  avenge  thy  Other's  &11, 
And  bid  the  kindling  flames  aspire, 

Bound  Stanheim's  princely  hall." 

But  Oh !  there  is  a  feeling  here, 

A  mem'ry  at  my  heart, 
80  sweet,  so  cherish'd,  and  so  dear. 

It  never  can  depart. 

T*  is  like  a  bright  far  distant  dream. 

When  other  scenes  I  knew. 
Ere  infant  hope's  resplendent  beam 

Was  dimmed  by  sorrow's  dew. 

Could  fancy  on  my  soul  pourtray 

An  aspect  of  such  grace, 
That  years  of  bondage,  past  away. 

Might  never  all  efface  P 

And  there  was  one — so  fair,  so  bright  1 

Alas !  I  mourn  in  vain ! 
The  gipsy  band  assert  their  right. 

And  clouds  come  o'er  my  brain. 

Hark !  hark !   I  hear  their  voices  now. 

In  jarring  discord  strung: 
Th^  come,  they  call  me — ^must  I  bow 

To  this  unhailow'd  throng  P 

Alas  for  me !  with  such  as  these, 

If  I  must  ever  dwell, 
The  radiant  dream  of  former  days 

Must  fade  in  hope's  farewell. 
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Thb  dying  embets  dimly  biini'd 

Upon  the  barren  heath, 
When  the  lorn  stripling  kindly  moum'd 

O'er  Barbara's  bed  of  death. 

For  she  had  nnrs'd  his  infancy, 

Since  life's  first  dream  was  done ; 
And  «he  prov'd  b'nd,  as  such  might  be. 

And  lov'd  him  as  a  son. 

The  gipsy  rais'd  her  languid  head. 
Ami  stretch'd  her  withered  arm — 
"  Draw  near,  and  mark  me,  boy,"  she  said, 
"  Now  death  dissolves  the  charm 

"  That  seal'd  my  lips :  far  other  state 
To  thee,  dear  youth,  belongs : 
Let  dying  Barb'ra  now  relate 
The  story  of  thy  wrongs. 

"  We  said  thou  wert  of  gipsy  birth. 
For  vengeance  daim'a  thy  fate ; 
Thy  father  crush'd  us  to  the  earth. 
And  deadly  was  our  hate. 

"  We  watched  the  hour,  we  watched  the  day. 
And  to  the  couch  we  crept. 
And  stole  the  princely  heir  away» 
While  careless  nurses  slept. 

"  Thy  youth  was  spar'd,  with  purpose  dire, 
by  darkest  fuiy  taught 
To  arm  thy  hand  against  thy  sire. 
Whose  noble  life  we  sought. 

**  But  thee  I  cherish'd  as  my  own. 
And  with  a  mother's  care 
Have  guarded  still  our  foeman's  son. 
And  saved  from  treach'rous  snare. 

"  Now,  lock  the  secret  in  thy  breast. 
And  fly  the  gipsy  band. 
This  picture  wm  my  truth  attest ; 
Beceive  it  from  my  hand. 

"  Thy  frither's  name        "  no  more  she  spoke ; 
The  thread  of  life  was  riv'n ; 
With  one  convulsive  throb  it  broke 
Ere  mercy's  pray'r  was  giv'n  I 
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The  gipsy  boy  a  captive  lies. 

In  Stanheim's  pnson  tow'r. 
Whose  rage  has  seal'd  his  doom.     He  dies  !• 

It  is  his  final  hour. 

The  Countess  pleads  to  save  his  life. 

Her  lord  indignant  hears ; 
Hesentiul  views  his  beauteous  wife. 

And  frowns  upon  her  tears. 

How  can'st  thou  plead  for  such  (he  cries). 

Whose  heart  can  witness  bear 
Against  the  race,  while  memory  sighs 

For  our  lost  child  and  heir?" 

The  death-bell  tolls  from  prison  tow'r. 

He  is  led  forth  to  die. 
Yet  shrinks  not  from  life's  dosing  hour. 

Nor  bends  his  aspect  high. 

Again  the  gentle  lady  pleads. 

To  save  him  horn  hk  fate. 
Oh  spare  him,  Stanheim ! — If  he  bleeds 

Thou  may'st  repent  too  late. 

Observe  his  mien  of  youthful  grace ; 

Observe  his  beariug  high: 
He  could  not  come  of  vagrant  race. 

Whom  thou  hast  doom*d  to  die ! " 

**  Forbear  1 "   Count  Stanheim  stem,  replies, 
"  My  ban  is  on  the  race ; 
Though  seas  of  pearl  flow  from  thine  c^es. 
They  cannot  win  him  grace." 

"  Fair  lady,  fw  the  gipsy  boy 
Thy  gentle  sorrows  cease. 
From  him  who  would  my  life  destroy, 
I  plead  to  win  no  grace, " 

**  But  this  one  boon,  that  from  my  hand 
This  picture  he'll  receive ; 
Then  will  I  bow  to  his  command. 
And  yield  unto  the  grave." 

The  picture  fair  Count  Stanheim  takes. 

With  cold  averted  eye. 
And  the  last  signal  sternly  makes. 

The  gipsy  boy  must  die. 
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Alas,  alas !  that  rage  severe 

His  noble  heart  has  steeled ; 
Bemembrance  bleeds  for  his  lost  heir. 

And  Stanheim  will  not  yield. 

It  was  the  crisis  of  his  fate — 

The  axe  was  liiled  high ; 
No  hope,  no  pardon,  no  retreat — 

He  bent  his  head  to  die. 

The  axe  was  falling-— ere  it  drq>p'd 

Count  Stanheim  wildly  nish'd ; 
With  frandc  hand  the  weapon  stopped, 

Before  the  life-blood  gush'd ! 

And  folded  in  the  lady's  arms, 

Was  seen  the  gipsy  youth. 
The  blooming  copy  of  ner  charms — 

He  bless'd  his  mother's  truth. 

While  Stanheim  bending  o'er  his  boy. 

Proclaimed  his  heir  and  son ; 
Eestored  to  fortune,  birth,  and  joy, 

When  hope's  last  beam  was  gone. 
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The  maid  stood  by  the  dark  grey  tow'r 
And  watch'd  the  castle  tali ; 

It  was  the  banquet's  festive  hour. 
And  gladness  fill'd  the  hall. 

The  minstrel's  song  arose  on  high. 
While  greatness  revell'd  there ; 

But  that  wild  maiden's  radiant  eye 
Was  sparkling  through  a  tear. 

A  foreign  climate's  olive  gloom 

Had  ting'd  her  aspect  fair ; 
But  not  ecUps'd  the  briUiant  bloom 

That  richly  blossom'd  there. 

A  page  came  to  the  castle  gate. 
And  gazed  on  that  dark  maid : 

Now,  grant  the  boon  that  I  intreat, 
My  fair-hair'd  boy,"  she  said, — 

This  weighty  purse  of  gUtt'ring  gold 

Shall  be  thy  rich  reward. 
If  thou  my  bidding  wilt  unfold 

Unto  the  castle's  lord. 
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"  Bid  him  remember,  when  estrang'd 
From  fortune,  friends,  and  birth, 
A  seeming  gipsy  youth  he  rang'd, 
A  wanarer  o'er  the  earth. 

"  Bid  him  remember  his  first  vows 
Of  love,  to  Mildred  giv'n. 
That  he  the  maiden  would  espouse. 
With  rites  approved  by  Heaven. 

"But  now,  restor'd  to  birth  and  name. 
Of  her  he  thinks  no  more. 
Yet  comes  she  not  his  vows  to  claim, 
But  wiUs  them  to  restore." 

The  little  page  bent  on  his  knee 
Before  the  castle's  lord. 
"  Now  tell  me,  boy,  what  boon  to  thee 
Woulds't  thou  I  should  accord  ?" 

"  Forgive,  forgive,  my  noble  lord," 
Exdaim'd  the  youthful  page ; 

"  Forgive  the  boldness  of  my  word. 
That  may  provoke  thy  rage. 

"  But  there  is  one  stands  at  the  gate, — 
And  ne'er  did  lovelier  flow'r 
Adorn  the  hall  of  feudal  state. 
Or  bloom  in  lady's  bow'r. 

"  She  bids,  remember  when  estrang'd 
From  fortune,  friends,  and  birth, 
A  seeming  gipsy  thou  hast  rang'd, 
A  wand'rer  o'er  the  earth. 

"  She  bids,  remember  thy  first  vows 
Of  love,  to  Mildred  giv'n. 
That  thou,  the  maiden  would'st  espouse, 
With  rites  approv'd  by  Heaven. 

"  But  now,  restored  to  rank  and  name. 
Of  her  thou  think'st  i^  more. 
Tet  comes  she  not  thy  vows  to  daim. 
But  wiUs  them  to  restore." 

The  castle's  lord  flew  to  the  gate. 
Where  stood  the  gipsy  maid. 
"  Com'st  thou  at  length  to  read  my  fate  ? 
The  Count  Adolphus  said. 

"  O  Mildred  1 — long  I  sought  for  thee. 
Still  dearest  to  my  heart. 
My  wedded  bride  thou  now  shalt  be. 
We  never  more  will  part." 
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The  maid  was  clad  in  rich  array, 

It  was  her  bridal  hour, 
With  dance  and  song  retainers  gay 

Assembrd  round  the  tow*r. 

The  bride  was  to  the  altar  led, 

The  Coont  stood  by  her  side ; 
Their  hands  were  joinM,  the  blessing  said. 

She  was  Adolphus'  bride. 

Just  then,  dispatch'd  by  vengeful  force 

Along  the  vaulted  aisle. 
An  arrow  winged  its  deathful  course. 

While  horror  shriek'd  the  while. 

That  arrow  pierc'd  the  gipsy  bride, — 

Her  cheek  was  cold  and  pale, — 
The  vital  stream  flow*d  from  her  side. 

And  stain'd  her  bridal  veil. 

A  dark  brow'd  youth  before  them  stood. 
Wild  fire  iUnm'd  his  eye, 
"  The  deed  was  mine  to  shed  her  blood, 
Nor  fears  my  soul  to  die. 

"  I  lov'd  the  maid  from  infancy, 
I  mark'd  her  as  my  own ; 
But  she  disdain'd  my  vows  and  me, 
Who  lov'd  but  her  alone. 

"  And  she  had  been  a  noble  prize. 

For  princely  was  her  line ; 
But  now  with  me  the  secret  dies, 
That  never  can  be  thine. 

"  I  would  have  daim'd  her  towers  and  lands. 
And  prov'd  her  til.   good. 
Now  rest  they  in  a  stranger's  hands. 
An  alien  to  her  blood. 

"  Darkly  ye  frown.     I  fear  ye  not ; 
Nor  chains,  nor  dimgeon  tow*r. 
I  read  my  star — I  know  my  lot, — 
My  fate  is  in  my  pow'r." 

While  yet  he  spoke,  with  desp'rate  aim 

He  rais'd  the  deadly  steel ; 
The  point  against  his  bosom  came — 

Myrtillo  ceas'd  to  feel. 
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In  boly  earth  the  lady  slept, 

Beneath  a  stately  tomb, 
Where  storied  marble  record  kept 

Of  her  disastrous  doom. 

But  cast  upon  the  desert  waste, 

Myrtillo  s  relics  lay. 
And  withered  in  the  wintry  blast. 

To  savage  beasts  a  prey. 
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{Cmehidedfivm  page  207.) 


,..-,,••    ,     ■  HE  day  passed,  and  a  long 

wearisome  night  brought  no 
relief  to  the  sufferer;  who, 
tnuting  in  a  better  state  of 
things    for    the    next    dav, 
sought,  but  sought  in  vain, 
for   the   sweet   balm   to   all 
mental  miseries,  sleep.     He 
dosed,  it  is  true ;  bat  sncli 
horrid  visions  feU  upon  his 
distressed  senses,  as  he  lay  en, 
rather  than  in,  bis   bed ! — 
Tiaiona  of  inverted  columns, 
of  entablatures  laid  low,  of 
porHcoes  toesed  high  in  air, 
— ^in  short,  of  something  like 
igularlf  turned  upside  down : 
the  middle  of  all  this  chaotic 
:here  was  something  pervading 
irhich  excited  a  kind  of  mystic 
p-ossing    interest, — something 
med  every  moment  upon  the 
point  of  seizing,  and  which  continually  es- 
caped him, — that  he  was  well  nigh  frantic  with  pain  and  distorted 
imagination.     When  the  rosy-fingered  harbinger  of  day  appeared, 
he  once  more  threw  open  his  window,  and,  despite  of  incessant  and 
continued  pain,  the  sweetness,  freshness,  perfume  of  the  air,  pro- 
duced upon  him  such  an  impression,  that  he  was  suddenly  led  to 
imagine  that  the  pent-up  widls  of  the  city  might  be  the  cause  of  all 
he  suffered;  and  he  resolved  to  employ  an  hour  or  so  in  rangiag 
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the  fields  in  search  of  relief^  and  a  commencement  of  hia  task.  He 
dressed  hastily,  and  sallied  forth.  Nature  was  in  one  of  her  happy 
moods,  "  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene/'  a  lovely  morn  in  a  geniij 
spring.  Every  thing  alive,  except  slothful,  slumbering  man,  was 
enjoying  existence :  the  birds,  the  flowers,  the  plants,  seemed  to 
welcome  day ;  the  very  earth  seemed  to  teem  with  life,  to  delight 
in  animation,  to  thank  the  Creator  for  its  being.  He  alone,  poor 
wretch,  striding  with  uneasy,  uncertain,  yet  quick  steps,  towards  a 
horizon  of  relief,  which  receded  from  him  as  he  advanced,  seemed 
to  be  hurrying  on  to  despair ;  and,  regardless  of  the  serenity,  love, 
and  beauty,  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  progressed  onwards,  he 
knew  not  whither.  But  there  was  hope,  and  he  progressed. 
Meanwhile,  fatal  and  dispiriting  thoughts  pressed  on  his  very  steps. 
One  day  was  already  lost  to  him ;  if  he  lost  the  second,  all  was  over 
for  him.    Despair  at  last  frowned  on  him. 

All  at  once  the  character  of  the  scene  before  him  was  changed ; 
fields  and  their  verdant  down  have  disappeared ;  birds  are  heard 
no  more ;  life  is  no  more  predominant ;  huge,  gigantic,  shapeless 
masses  of  rock  surround  him, — and  his  disordered  imagination 
being  forcibly  struck  by  the  sudden  change,  he  fancies  himself 
transported  into  the  city  of  the  dead  I  When  a  thought  reigns 
paramount  in  the  mind  of  man,  with  what  facility  every  thing 
tends  to  confirm  it,  and  lend  it  a  chimerical,  yet  effectual,  support  I 
Yielding  to  this  melancholy  impression,  rendered  more  admissible 
by  acate  suffering,  he  enters  the  city  as  if  to  seek  in  it  his  doom. 
Every  rock  suggests  to  his  mind  the  notion  of  some  fantastic  house, 
dwelling,  or  tenement.  His  reason  does  not  wholly  forsake  him : 
he  does  not  think  he  is  ''the  lord  of  all  he  surveys/'  but  merely 
the  surveyor,  and  soon  the  artist  (and  why  not  7).  Rising  superior 
to  his  physical  nature,  he  looks,  amidst  that  confused  mass  of 
buildings,  for  a  church :  he  threads  the  mase  of  wild  intricate  pas- 
ttges  of  the  imaginary  city ;  suddenly  he  finds  himself  in  front  of 
&  rock,  whose  appearance  strikes  such  ama^ment  into  his  mind, 
that  pain,  and  the  recollection  of  all  he  has  gone  through,  for 
a  while  forsake  him,  and  he  remains,  as  it  were,  transfixed  to  the 
ground. 

Startle  not,  reader,  nothing  positively  horrid  shall  be  presented 
to  your  notice ;  and  if  our  young  friend  felt  as  one  who  has  been 
suddenly  brought  to  the  condition  of  a  statue,  it  was  an  effect  of 
contrast,  which  an  artist  alone  can  appreciate.  The  thing  itself 
was  as  nothing ;  for  the  rock  before  him  had  only  this  peculiarity, 
that  whereas  all  those  he  had  hitherto  seen  were  shapeless,  massive, 
ponderous,  and  threatening  destruction  to  all  comers,  this  one,  rising 
perpendicularly  to  an  immense  height,  offered  to  the  astonished 
esres  of  our  young  hero  the  singular  phse^omenon  of  a  broad  (indeed 
mcommensurably  so)  surface  of  flat,  smooth,  and  highly-poUshed 
"Wk,  towards  which  he  felt  himself  irresistibly  impelled,  while 
something  within  him  whispered  the  word,  "  There  !" 
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The  pain  which  had  so  suddenly  left  him^  returned,  but  with  far 
less  intensity ;  his  mind  became  more  free,  and  in  the  deep  emotion 
of  a  feeling  which  he  could  not  fathom^  he  could  but  ask  himself, 
''What  can  all  this  mean  f  Nature  does  nothing  in  vain.  Amidst 
these  frightful  rocks,  what  can  be  the  purpose  of  this  polished  sur- 
face ?  How  came  it  there  ?  Oh,  who  will  put  an  end  to  this  agony 
of  suspense,  and  explain  this  awful  mystery  V* 

''  I  will,''  said  a  voice ;  and  the  young  man,  turning  round,  found 
he  was  not  alone.  Beside  him  stood  (oh,  ye  powers !  powers  of 
description,  I  mean,  help  me,  I  beseech  you !  You  wont  ?  Well, 
I  don't  care !  He  shall  be  judged  of  by  his  works,  if  not  by  his 
looks.  And  so  then  he  was  only) — a  stranger.  '*Aye,  I  will," 
repeated  he,  finding  that  our  hero's  utterance  stuck  fast  in  lus 
throat.  ''  Look  !"  and  our  hero  did  as  he  was  bidden ;  and  he  saw, 
(ye  powers,  not  of  description  this  time)  the  sight,  the  glorious 
sight  I  ''  Oh,  for  an  hour  of  this  sight  I"  thought  he,  for  speak  he 
could  not — ''  Pencil  in  hand,  and  then  die !"  The  stranger,  how- 
ever strange  it  and  he  may  seem  to  you,  answered  the  aforesaid 
thought,  and  said,  ''Never  say  die!  but  rather  live,  hear,  and 
prosper.  Now,  mark  me !  The  pain  from  which  you  suffered,  and 
which  has  now  left  you,  was,  and  is  still,  only  an  idea  !  that  idea 
only  required  to  be  executed ;  and  as  you  seemed  to  labour  hard 
under  its  oppression,  why,  I  came,  unbidden,  to  your  assistance. 
And  there  it  is,  a  magnificent  conception,  to  be  sure,  but  only  a 
conception,  after  all,  and  which  will  require  considerable  skill  to 
enable  it  to  bear.  Now,  I  am  willing  to  give  you  your  due ;  and 
therefore  I  admit  your  claim,  and  declare  the  idea  to  have  been 
yours.  But  you  must  likewise  admit  mine ;  and  I  think  the  ejcecution 
of  this  your  idea  entitles  me  to  a  share  of  the  credit  of  the  enter- 
prise, or  at  least  to  a  reward.  Now,  this  noble  design,  and  all  its 
details,  shall  be  yours  on  one  condition."  "  Name  it !"  cried 
faintly  the  youthful  aspirant  to  fame.  "  What  I  want,"  resumed 
the  stranger,  "in  return  for  the  important  service  I  am  willing  to 
render  you,  is  a  mere  trifle :  thousands  give  me,  every  day,  unasked, 
what  I  now  demand  of  you :  in  short,  your  ,"  and  he  whispered 

one  word  more  to  our  hero.  "  Never  1"  screamed  the  latter, 
"  never !"  "  Very  well,"  said  the  stranger,  coolly,  "  no  compul- 
sion; but  should  you  feel  disposed  to  change  your  mind,  I  am 
always  to  be  found — not  far  off."  So  saying,  he  walked  slowly 
away. 

For  some  time  our  hero  remained  there,  a  tolerably  good  in- 
stance of  the  status  quo,  staring  with  wild  and  haggard  looks  at  the 
rock,  which  had  resumed  its  first  bare  appearance.  But  in  vain 
did  he  attempt  to  catch  a  reminiscence  of  the  departed  vision ;  he 
could  find  nothing  but  a  sense  of  returning  pain  in  the  region  of 
the  temples.  This  he  could  not  endure  long;  and  whether  he 
could  not  assent  to  the  stranger's  startling  and  problematical  asser- 
tion, that  the  pain  he  had  suffered  was  only  an  idea,  or  whether 
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the  mere  idea  of  a  return  of  what  he  had  considered  pain  was  suf- 
ficient to  induce  him  to  dread  the  ideality  of  it,  or  whether  he 
wished  to  be  spared  the  pains  to  which  the  stranger  had  delicately 
alluded,  and  the  consequent  labour,  remains  a  secret.  But  he 
dreaded,  yet  wished,  to  see  the  stranger  again ;  and  once  more  he 
stood  beside  him,  which,  by  the  by,  being  rather  quickly  done, 
almost  put  him  beside  himself.  As  soon  as  he  had  recovered  in 
some  degree  from  his  surprise  (we  mean  our  young  friend,  for  the 
other  was  not  surprised  at  all),  he  instinctively  cast  an  anxious 
glance  on  the  rock ;  but  the  surface  remained  a  blank — it  revealed 
not  again  its  design.  At  this,  the  mental  agony  of  the  young  man 
found  vent  in  a  flood  of  tears.  And  it  was  high  time ;  for,  under 
the  extreme  pressure  (yet  high  pressure  was  not  yet  invented),  he 
had  nearly  been  choked. 

"  Oh,  speak  !'*  he  said,  "  what  must  I  do  V  "  That  you  already 
know,"  replied  the  stranger.  "  Honour,  fame,  power,  riches,  are 
within  your  grasp.  Say  but  the  word,  and  all  you  saw  on  this 
rock  shall  be  laid  before  you  in  a  tangible  form.  The  idea  I  admit 
to  be  yours ;  I  only  claim  the  elucidation,  and  reduction  to  a  posi- 
tive fact,  of  it.  Your  time  is  short ;  and  were  it  ten  times  as  long, 
I  need  not  tell  you  it  would  not  sufSce :  it  requires  weeks  to  go 
through  the  task  I  propose  to  perform  for  you.  Such,  then,  is  my 
offer.  Return  to  Cologne,  and  seek  that  rest  of  which  you  are 
somewhat  in  need.  To-morrow,  at  noon — aye,  at  noon — Fll  seek 
you;  and  if  you  are  ready  to  sign  the  pact  I  shall  present  to  you^ 
the  vision  shall  be  a  reality,  and  the  reality  shall  be  yours."  So 
saying,  he  went  slowly  off,  and  our  young  friend  was  left  to  his 
meditations.  For  some  time  he  could  neither  move,  nor  feel,  nor 
even  think ;  and,  at  last,  sank,  rather  than  seated  himself,  upon  a 
fragment  of  rock,  long  before  predestined,  no  doubt,  to  that  honour. 
How  long  he  sat  there,  and  what  his  musings  were,  is  not  precisely 
on  record,  nor  does  it  matter ;  yet  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
«tate  the  fact  (and  from  this  fact  we  may  arrive  at  a  pretty  fair 
conclusion  upon  this  very  subject),  that  he  was  ultimately  roused 
from  this  state  of  stupor  by  a  variety  of  sensations  which,  sooner  or 
later,  will  intrude  upon  the  weakness  of  our  nature.  In  short, 
upon  something  like  an  analysis  of  these  imperative  calls  of  the 
beldam,  he  discovered  he  was  very  tired,  very  cold,  and,  I  blush  to 
^d,  very,  very  himgry  !  And  no  wonder,  considering  that  he  had 
overlooked  all  that  sort  of  thing  for  two  whole  days.  Oh,  fame ! 
oh,  ambition  !  oh,  every  passion  which  stirs  the  human  breast,  and 
•pars  it  on  to  noble  (and  other)  deeds !  after  all,  ye  are  but  poor 
substitutes  for  roast  and  boiled,  ease  and  comfort,  and  a  cheerful 
borne.  But  of  this  more  anon.  By  the  time  he  had  arrived  at 
the  discovery  aforesaid,  the  glorious  orb  of  day  had  retired  to  his 
Wonted  rest;  the  gentle  lark  had  long  since  ceased  to  exert  his 
^eful  throat,  and  had  brought  home  to  his  tender  offspring  their 

evening  meal,  and  to  his  fond  spouse  a  loving  mate : — 
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'*  The  shades  of  night  with  all  their  might 
Were  coming  on,  and  fast ; 
And  when  his  e'e  could  nothing  see, 
'  "Tis  night !'  he  said,  at  last." 

And  80,  we  say,  *'  'Twas  nigh V  and  pretty  nearly  pitch  dark  too. 
And  he,  becoming  suddenly  conscious  of  his  unenyiable  situation, 
made  a  desperate  effort,  rose,  and,  not  without  considerable  diffi- 
culty, found  a  way  out  of  the  dead  city,  reached  Cologne,  and  his 
unclcr's  house,  where,  after  obeying  the  imperious  law  of  nature, 
and  consolidating  his  aching  and  enfeebled  firame  with  the  proper 
cement,  he  went  to  bed,  and  soon  fell  into  the  delightful  oblivion 
of  all  lus  past  miseries. 

The  next  morning  when  he  awoke,  which  was  somewhat  late,  his 
first  care  was  to  rub  his  eyes  very  hard,  and  to  ask  himself  where 
he  had  been  ?  and  what  he  had  done  ?  The  latter  query  was  soon 
answered,  but  the  former  was  not  so  easily  disposed  of.  A  vague 
and  confiised  recollection  of  having  wandered  in  strange  and  horrid 
places,  of  having  seen  awful  yet  fascinating  sights,  and  a  sense  of 
being  under  the  influence  of  something  very  like  a  spell,  agitated 
and  alarmed  him.  One  thing  only  there  was  which  to  him  was  a 
matter  of  self-congratulation, — ^his  head  was  firee  frora  pain,  and  his 
frame,  though  still  bearing  ample  testimony  to  past  exertion  and 
fatigue,  seemed  likely  to  be  all  the  better  for  some  breakfast,  which 
he,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  romance,  (yet  this  is  no  fiction,) 
actually  took;  and  then,  finding  his  vessel  was  (thanks  to  the 
ballast  he  had  provided  her  with)  in  fair  sailing  trim,  he  began  to 
ponder  upon  "  what  next  V  The  stranger's  announced  visit  first 
flashed  to  his  recollection  (at  the  mere  thought  of  it  he  grew  pale) ; 
and,  as  many  a  distressed  hero  has  done  before,  and  as  many  will 
again,  we  dare  say,  he  determined  heM  go  to  his  uncle. 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  the  eleventh  hour  having  not  merely 
come,  but  struck  itself  out,  when  he  adopted  this  course.  To  his 
imcle  then  he  went,  and  after  some  Httle  difficulty  which  he  had  to 
surmount,  by  coaxing  an  old  and  confidential  attendant  to  introduce 
him  upon  special  and  urgent  business,  he  laid  the  whole  matter  be- 
fore the  old  gentleman,  who  listened  to  the  account  with  silence 
solemn  and  interest  intense,  yet  exhibited  no  symptoms  either  of 
surprise  or  alarm.  The  tale  told,  he  motioned  to  him  to  be  silent, 
and  after  a  pause  he  said,  "  Heaven  be  praised,  nephew,  that 
matters,  bad  as  they  are,  are  no  worse  I  You  have  been,  I  fear, 
playing  rather  a  dangerous  game ;  but  I  hope  to  be  able  to  extricate 
you  from  your  present  position.  Against  a  common  enemy  we  must 
make  common  cause,  to  his  subtlety  we  must  oppose  our  prudence. 
Be  cautious,  then,  and  obey  my  directions :  all  may  be  well  yet. 
Take  this  key,  open  a  casket  which  you  will  find  there,  (little 
matters  it  to  what  dark  recess  or  out-of-the-way  nook  in  the 
f»hamber  he  pointed  then,)  and  bring  to  me  its  contents/^     The 
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nephew  obeyed^  and  found  the  contents  of  the  casket  to  be  a 
smaller  one^  wUch  he  handed  to  his  uncle ;  and  the  uncle  handled 
it^  and  lo  !  within  i/tat  there  was  another^  and  another  within  that. 
Iv^)erium  in  imperio,  spring  within  spring,  had  long  been  the 
&shi(m;  in  proof  of  which^  the  latter^  which  opened  without  a  key 
(haTing  no  lock)^  revealed  its  beauties  to  view,  precisely  as  Taglioni 
brings  out  hers  in  La  Sylptddey  by  means  of  a  private  spring. 
"  For  your  sake,  nephew,  I  am  going  to  stretch  a  point  or  two  of 
the  trust  reposed  in  me.     This  is  a  relic ** 

Here,  whole  the  old  man  gasps  for  breath,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
state,  that  we  are  left  in  profound  ignorance  of  what  precise  kind 
the  relic  in  question  was ;  but  we  know  that  it  was  accounted  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Cologne  as  their  Palladium;  that,  of  all  the 
lelics  then  known  and  in  fashion,  they  held  it  to  be  the  only  one 
tme  and  genuine ;  and  that  it  was  as  much  as  the  dean's  place  was 
worth,  to  let  it  out  of  his  hands  and  safe  keeping,  even  for  an 
instant.  But  whether  it  was  a  piece  of  the  true  cross,  (of  such 
pieces  there  were  then  enough  in  existence  to  build  a  fleet  of  first 
rates,)  or  whether  it  was  a  single  well-authenticated  mdl  from  the 
said  cross,  (if  these  had  been  saved,  they  would  have  kept  the  price 
of  iron  down,  in  our  hard  railway  times,)  or  a  thorn  from  the  true 
crown,  (that  crowns  have  thorns,  monarchs  have  oft  been  made 
aware,)  or  a  small  quantity  of  the  darkness  which  spread  over  the 
land  on  that  memorable  occasion,  we  cannot  positively  say,  but  in- 
cline for  the  latter  hypothesis. 

"  whose  merits  the  tongue  of  man  cannot  do  justice  to ;  and 

I  cannot  give  you  a  greater  proof  of  my  affection  and  confidence 
than  to  comnut  it  to  your  care.  Take  this ;  and  when  the  stranger 
(for  I  doubt  not  his  coming)  shall  present  to  you  the  deed  of  settle- 
^n^enty  I  mean  the/Mzc/,  sign  it  boldly,  and  return  it  back  to  him, 

holding  in  your  right  hfuid  this,  the  only  and  true "  (here  we 

must,  as  before,  leave  a  blank)  '^  and  see  that  you *'     "  Hold 

tight,*'  exclaimed  the  nq)hew;  "  I  will.*'  And  he  straightway  re- 
pwred  to  his  uncle's  study. 

The  clock  was  at  that  very  moment  indulging  in  a  kind  of  duo- 
decimal melody,  the  more  remarkable  as  it  runs  only  upon  one  note, 
thus  fairly  beating  Kcenig's  famous  post-horse  gallop,  which  runs 
upon  two.  And  the  stranger  was  there,  minutely  punctual.  And 
while  the  clock  pointed  with  both  its  hands  to  the  regions  above, 
(we  suppose,  horn  pity  for  the  youth's  awful  predicament,)  he,  the 
stranger,  holding  lus  arms  at  right  angles  with  each  other  and  with 
hunself,  pointed  with  one  to  a  hu^e  portfolio,  which  stood  upon  a 
i^d  of  easel,  or  mounted  reading  desk,  and  with  the  other,  pre- 
sented to  our  young  friend  a  roll  of  parchment.  As  soon  as  he  had 
recovered  from  the  first  shock  the  presence  of  the  stranger  had 
not  failed  to  produce  upon  him,  he  moved  slowly  to  the  portfolio ; 
*ud  oh,  unspeakable  happiness  !  oh,  ecstacy  of  delight !  the  splendid, 
gorgeous,  stupendous  vision  was  indeed  a  reality ;  plans,  elevations. 
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sections^  details^  even  the  very  spec-  (dare  we  finish  the  word,  and, 
by  too  close  an  adherence  to  technicfdities,  lead  the  reader  into  an 
erroneous  impression  as  to  our  course  of  life  ?  At  all  hazards^  we 
wiU)  -ifications,  were  there ;  and  for  a  while  his  mind  was  so  en- 
grossed by  the  all-absorbing  contemplation  of  the  magnificence  o{ 
his  own  noble  conception,  that  he  foi^t  even  the  stranger,  who 
seemed  gifted  with  singuhur  patience.  At  last,  the  clock  striking 
the  quarter,  brought  hun  to  a  sense  of  his  peculiar  position,  we  sap- 
pose,  because  he  could  not  expect  so  much  from  the  stranger  as  the 
clock  had  given  him ;  and  turning  towards  him,  he  looked,  but  said 
not,  "What  now?*'  "Sign  this,  and  these  are  yours/'  With  a 
trembling  hand,  a  flushed  cheek,  and  a  beating  heart,  but  (to  forget 
nothing)  with  the  relic  firmly  clutched  in  the  pahn  of  his  hand^  he 
signed  the  pact ;  and,  his  knees  fiEtst  sinking  under  him,  he  presented 
it  to  the  stranger.  We  fear  we  must  draw  a  veil  over  the  seqneL 
A  frightful  shnek  was  uttered :  he  heard  it  not.  The  whole  house 
shook  and  rocked :  he  felt  it  not.  A  dense  cloud  filled  and  obscured 
the  room :  he  saw  it  not.  Had  lucifer  matches  been  invented  then, 
we  should  say  that  a  box  or  two  of  them,  upon  the  spontaneous  self- 
acting  principle,  had  ignited ;  but  he  smelled  not.  The  distracted 
uncle,  who,  liter  a  good  deal  of  sneezing,  coughing,  and  poh-poh-ing, 
had  penetrated  into  the  room,  was  at  his  side,  and  tried  all  manner 
of  remedies  and  exorcisms ;  and  he  heeded  him  and  them  not^  in 
which  he  showed  his  good  sense,  and  there  he  lay,  prostrate,  and 
to  all  appearance  lifeless ;  but,  whether  from  sheer  casuality,  or  from 
his  having  (thanks  to  his  imcle's  instructions)  kept  an  eye  to  the 
main  chance,  he  had,  in  his  fall,  tumbled  right  over  the  portfolio, 
relic  in  hand,  and  thus  secured  it  and  himself. 

"  Hinc  illsB  lachrymae." 

It  was  some  time  before  the  young  man  could  be  brought  to ;  or 
rather,  as  long  as  the  old  man  and  his  confidential  attendant,  who 
had  crept  in  ^er  him,  went  on  persecuting  him  with  their  atten- 
tions, he  most  provokingly  persevered  in  giving  the  lie  to  their 
demonstrations ;  but  when  at  last  they  tried  a  more  simple  remedy, 
and  left  him  alone,  he  gradually  recovered,  and  came  to.  We  need 
hardly  say  that  the  first  care  of  the  dean  had  been  to  repossess 
himself  of  the  precious  relic  (it  is  asserted  by  some,  that  the  words 
"  slunkey,'*  and  "  funkey,'*  were  first  used  about  that  period)  which 
had  thus  saved  his  nephew,  and  secured  to  him  the  possession  of 
his  inestimable  idea.  The  pact  also  was  foimd ;  but,  resisting  all 
attempts  at  destruction  by  ordinary  fire,  was  subjected  to  the  appli- 
cation of  caustic,  and  could  not  stand  that.  This  process  has  been 
often  tried  since,  and  generally  with  great  success. 

The  rest,  which  the  reader  may  be  disposed  to  compare  to  the 
postscript  in  a  lady's  letter,  is  mere  matter  of  history,  and  may  be 
simmied  up  in  a  few  lines.  The  stranger,  beaten  in  his  attempt  at 
securing  that  which  he  had  most  unaccountably  taken  such  a  vio- 
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lent  hncj  to,  TOwed  he  would  be  revenged.  The  saint  who,  of 
course,  had  been  the  chief  promoter  of  his  disappointment,  smiled 
uppn  the  undertaking,  and  for  a  while  all  went  on  well.  The  dean 
intrusting  anew  the  precious  relic  to  his  nephew,  this  one  presented, 
one  fine  day,  the  plans,  &c.,  to  the  committee,  and  long  and  loud 
were  the  exclamations  of  surprise  and  admiration  which  they  (the 
plans,  &c.)  elicited  from  every  member  of  the  said  committee,  who, 
committee-like,  voted,  one  and  all,  for  their  being  carried  into  in- 
stant execution  (we  mean  the  plans,  &c.) ;  whilethe  old  dean,  whose 
bright  and  beaming  countenance  glistened  with  joy  and  animation 
at  seeing  his  nephew  so  enthusiastically  received  and  approved,  shed 
tears  of  joy.  To  think  of  competition  would  have  been  absurd, 
or  at  least  was  totally  out  of  the  question ;  indeed,  it  was  not  even 
thought  of.  A  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cologne  was  subse- 
quently held,  at  which  the  young  candidate,  reHc  in  hand,  (but 
breathe  it  not  above  a  whisper,)  was  introduced  to  the  expectant 
multitude ;  and,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  present,  explained,  un- 
folded, and  eloquently  set  forth,  the  manifold  beauties  of  the  in- 
tended structure.  One  thing  only  he  did  not  dwell  upon, — the 
estimate ;  this  he  kept,  by  way  of  relief  to  the  general  eflfect,  in  the 
back  ground :  and  why  not,  if  they  (the  parties  concerned)  were 
irilUng  to  overlook  it  ?  Such  was  the  general  enthusiasm,  that  the 
meeting  with  one  common  accord  decided  that  the  works  should 
commence  forthwith,  leaving  it  to  future  meetings  to  devise  and 
provide  the  means  oi  going  on  with  them. 

And  so  it  was  done.     Forthwith  did  the  young  architect  proceed 
with  his  Herculean  task.     But  he  soon  foimd,  and  so  did  the  dean, 
and  so  did  the  saint,  that  they  had  reckoned  without  their  host ; 
for  the  difficulties  which  encompassed  his  way  soon  proved  to  be  a 
host ;  and  it  was  soon  discovered,  that  wherever  the  young  archi- 
tect was,  and  within  a  certain  distance  of  wherever  he  stood,  the 
workmen  proceeded  cheerfully  with  their  work,  and  the  building  pro- 
gressed ;  but  that  whenever  he  attempted  to  leave  the  spot,  a  Babel- 
like confusion  immediately  prevailed  among  them,  and  nothing 
could  be  done.     Of  the  true  cause  of  this,  the  dean  and  his  nephew 
were  alone  aware ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  latter  should  confine 
his  attention  to  one  portion  or  end  of  the  building  only,  w^ch  deci- 
sion was  explained  very  differently  by  others,  the  slow,  partial  pro- 
gress of  the  works  being  attributed  to  the  want  of  funds*    Nor,  to 
say  the  truth,  was  this  supposition  wholly  unfounded ;  for,  whether 
the  stranger  carried  his  hostility  to  the  new  building  so  far  as  to 
include  the  city  and  its  inhabitants  in  his  deep-rooted  hatred,  or 
whether,  when  the  first  enthusiasm  created  by  the  prospect  of  having 
one  day  to  boast  of  so  noble  a  fabric  had  somewhat  subsided, 
they,  the  said  inhabitants,  began  to  find  where  the  shoe  pinched, 
And  to  look  to  present  consequences,  as  embodied  in  their  second 
dream,  we  cannot  say ;   but  certain  it  is,  that  from  that  time  Dis- 
cord ruled  paramount  in  Cologne.     "Each  for  himself,^^  became 
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the  general  motto.  The  dean  died^  some  say  firom  grief  at  remain- 
ing a  dean^  some  say  from  age ;  and  to  his  successor  the  nephew 
was^  of  course^  compelled  to  make  the  secret  of  the  rdic  known. 
And  he^  the  new  dean^  being  seized  with  a  very  natural  desire  to 
transmit  his  name  to  posterity,  in  connection  with  the  new  bnikling, 
rather  than  that  of  his  predecessor,  consented  to  leave  the  relic  in 
the  hands  of  the  architect,  on  condition  that  whenever  tiie  works 
rose  aboTC  ground,  his  name  (the  new  dean's)  should  hare  the 
honours  of  '^  tabular  record,''  to  the  exclusion  of  the  old  dean's. 
"  Needs  must,"  &c,  they  say,  and  so  we  think ;  and  so  the  ne|diew 
was  obliged  to  submit.  But  he,  the  nephew,  the  axchiteet,  in  hii 
turn,  died ;  and  to  his  successor  the  relic  was  intrusted  by  the  then 
dean,  with  an  injunction  as  i;o  secrecy  upon  a  variety  of  matters; 
which  he,  having  no  particular  desire  to  spread  the  fame  of  his  pre- 
decessor, but  much  more  disposed  to  think  of  his  own,  assented  ta 
Year  after  year  rolled  on  thus :  dean  succeeded  dean,  architect  suc- 
ceeded architect,  each  promoting  a  little,  each  adding  a  little  to,  the 
progress  of  his  predecessor;  till  it  was  discovered  one  day,  that  the 
relic  was  mislaid  or  lost;  how,  when,  where,  long  remained,  and  we 
believe  is  still,  unknown ;  though  we  suspect,  firom  the  fact  of  the 
works  having  lately  progressed  a  little,  that  it  has  been  found  again. 
But  the  due  to  the  names  of  the  chief  actors  in  this  interesting 
drama,  to  their  lives,  &milies,  and  exact  period  of  existence,  is  alike 
unknown  to  fame,  to  you,  reader,  and  to  us.  And  if  you,  reader, 
feel  at  all  disposed  to  be  aggrieved  at  our  inability  to  afford  you 
more  clear  and  satisfactory  evidence,  we  can  but  advise  you  to  re- 
pair to  Cologne  again ;  and  there,  in  an  obscure  and  unfrequented 
street  or  court,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  object  of  your  solici- 
tude, you  will  find  an  antique  and  mouldering  ruin  (lose  no  time, 
else  the  profane  hand  of  improvement  may  have  done  its  work  &e 
you  reach  the  place),  at  the  back  of  which  is  a  tower,  within  which 
are  still  (if  so  be  they  have  not  by  this  time  gone  to  their  last 
*'  account,"  and  dwindled  down  to  mere  "  change,")  the  two  little 
bells,  which,  if  pressed  hard  for  information,  and,  like  the  Pytho- 
ness of  old,  made  to  say,  fiolens  volens,  their  say,  will  remove  all 
doubts  from  your  mind,  and  most  probably  make  an  end  of  this 
our  tale,   by  politely  bidding  you   ''Go  tol go  tol th* 
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WE  have  taten  up  the  pen 
to  defend  the  pencil,  in  the 
hope  of  arresting  the  atten- 
tionof  the  seriouBand  deep- 
thinking  admirers  of  paint- 
ing;  for  there  are  many 
^  religious  persons  who  still 
■;  care  aboQtit.aiidstiU  think 
it  capable  of  doing  good  in 
England,  but  not  in  ita  pre* 
sent  state.  These  look  with 
I  confidence  to  the  good  and 
^  great  effects  of  fresco-paint- 
ing being  introduced  here, 
and  united  with  architec' 
!  trust  they  may  not  be  dis- 
I,  because  their  aaaistuice  has 
tingin  England  to  raise  paint- 
true  and  proper  place.    The 
the  only  fostering  parent  of 
in  the  great  Italian  age ;  and 
t  but  think  that,  to  have  high 
ist  be  so  with  us ;  for  the  gay 

voluptuous  have  always  been 

taken  with  the  fascinations  of  the  art ; 
but,  in  their  protection,  they  have  lowered  it  down  to  themselves  : 
of  this  we  have  enough.  Now,  we  want  to  raise  up  painting  to  the 
high  Btandard  of  thought  in  moral  and  religious  ends ;  and,  in  our 
reviewing  the  possibility  of  such  a  blessed  consummation,  we  will 
endeavour  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  art  in  hands  of  the  one  and 
of  the  other  of  such  powerful  patrons,  and  see  whether,  in  its  eman- 
cipation to  the  freedom  of  fresco,  and  the  powerful  help  of  archi- 
**c|;ure,  it  cannot  be  made  to  preponderate  in  the  esteem  of  the 
"cnous,  thinking  portion  of  Englishmen,  and  be  another  help  in 
educating  and  raising  the  lower  classes. 

We  will  try  honestly  to  review  the  vicious  courses  into  which 
psinting  has  been  degraded,  even  in  its  most  brilliant  epochs,  that 
Jt  may  be  looked  fairly  at  as  a  useful  or  a  baneful  thing.  We  will 
■^gin  with  the  bad  side,  the  most  interesting  to  our  purpose,  as  it 
Jhows  the  power  of  the  art  in  a  singular  degree ;  for  immoral  pic- 
™res  are  the  moat  powerful  of  all  evil  means,  and  are  regarded  as 
'uch  in  all  countries,  as  they  are  so  easily  understood  without  an 
effwt,  without  the  slightest  education.  Is  there  anything  so  strictly 
prohibited,  or  so  universally  abhorred?     Then  we  would  ask,  why 
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not  employ  such  a  powerful  engine  in  a  good  way, — ^in  education^  in 
tlie  mental  national  pleasures  of  our  inquiring  people^  when^  in  the 
relaxation  firom  their  intense  labour,  they  may  pick  up  and  learn 
the  moral  and  religious  laws  of  their  country  almost  without  effort, 
as  they  would  by  national  painting  ?  It  wiU  be  said  against  it^  that 
the  vicious  part  may  predominate  in  the  extension  of  painting  here, 
and  make  the  people  worse  instead  of  better;  but  of  this  we  can 
easily  show  there  is  not  the  smallest  fear  in  England ;  that  such  an 
abuse  would  be  contrary  to  the  EngUsh  character.  For  instance : 
we  have  firequently  heard  highly  intelligent  and  liberal-minded 
Italians  explain  that  the  English  liberty  of  the  press  would  never 
suit  their  coimtries,  but  would  instantly  become  the  vehicle  of  every 
monstrous  abuse;  that  its  power  of  extending  wickedness  would 
soon  destroy  society  and  all  its  endearments.  We  have  already 
seen  a  strong  savour  of  this  in  France ;  but  in  England  we  have  no 
such  fear,  the  good  principle  springing  out  of  English  love  for 
English  laws  and  customs  is  a  surety  against  it ;  so  much  so,  that 
many  foreigners  think  that  English  political  liberties  can  never 
be  implanted  elsewhere ;  that  our  marked  character  arises  out  of 
our  singular  locality,  and  even  soil ;  and  that,  in  giving  laws  to  the 
world,  other  nations  will  never  be  able  to  obey  them  as  we  do,  that 
is,  with  the  same  forbearance  and  prudence.  Now  this  equaUv 
applies  to  the  introduction  of  national  painting  here ;  for,  instead 
of  introducing  anything  bad  with  it,  we  are  likely  to  strip  it  of  what 
it  has  vicious  in  other  coimtries. 

This  encourages  us  to  review  with  boldness  the  evil  tendency  of 
some  ItaUan  painting,  and  confess  its  wickedness,  when  4he  art 
triumphed  under  the  protection  of  Julius  IT.  and  Leo  X.  The 
world,  improved  aa  it  is,  (and  we  think  it  got  its  improvement  greatly 
firom  England,)  is  imable  to  look  at  or  imderstand  the  abomination 
of  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century,  once  to  be  foimd  in  poetry  and  in 
pictures,  though  not  to  be  now  found,  as  they  are  hid  from,  the  pubUc 
eye  as  sometlung  loathsome,  though  at  that  time  they  were  pubhcly 
seen  and  approved.  To  us,  with  honest  laws  and  customs^  this 
seems  almost  incomprehensible ;  it  would  imply  a  different  human 
nature,  something  no  longer  in  the  world,  something  annihilated 
by  the  advance  of  society,  like  the  subtle  Italian  poisons^  no  longer 
made  or  understood,  and  scarcely  believed.  But  to  any  one  who 
will  examine  the  Italian  histories  of  those  ages  of  treachery,  it  is 
very  easy  to  believe  in  the  poisons,  aiid  the  more  poisonous  pictures. 
It  was  against  this  world  of  vice  that  the  devout  monk  Savonaroh 
stood  up,  and  died  a  martyr  to  virtue  and  religion ;  but  not  before 
he  had  had  the  felicity,  by  his  fearless  preaching,  to  see  the  Floren- 
tine people  volimtarily  destroy  their  richest,  but  most  wicked,  works 
of  art.  This  must  have  consoled  him  in  his  martyrdom,  when  he 
had  before  seen  the  flames  do  his  bidding.  What  excesses,  what 
statues,  pictures,  gems,  and  all  kinds  of  costly  things  were  destroyed 
by  their  possessors !     Yet  it  is  pleasant  to  reflect  that  his  object 
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was  not  to  destroy  the  arts^  but  to  reform  them  with  the  age ;  and 
Fra  Bartolomeo  was  his  friend^  and  a  monk  of  the  same  order^  who 
produced  pictures^  which  are  immortal.  How  singular  and  beau- 
tiful^ that  in  an  age  abounding  with  all  the  horrors  belonging  to 
miiversal  treachery^  there  should  be  found  existing  the  delicate 
flowers  of  virtue,  and  religion,  and  beauty  I  Who  can  imagine  that 
gentle  picture  of  BaphaeFs,  representing  the  marriage  of  the  blessed 
virgin  and  Joseph,  was  done  at  this  time,  a  work  beaming  with 
innocence  and  loyeliness,  which  no  one  can  look  upon  without  being 
elevated  at  the  moment  to  something  better  than  he  is  ?  for  it  not 
only  shows  mental  purity  raised  above  humanity,  but  it  succeeds  in 
leaving  the  persons  like  human  creatures,  even  to  the  dis{q)pointed 
suitors,  who  gently  break  their  wands  because  that  of  Joseph  had 
budded,  and  made  him  the  chosen.  The  same  praise  may  be  ex- 
tended to  all  BaphaeFs  works,  and  to  those  of  some  few  others  of 
the  time. 

Now,  as  regards  English  painting,  we  may  accuse  it  of  careless- 
ness, of  idleness,  of  having  served  the  gay  and  voluptuous,  of  being 
vacant  and  objectless,  and  even  mercenary,  but  never  of  being 
WICKED.  This  we  consider  a  great  point,  and  one  which  claims  the 
indulgence  of  every  good  man  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  raise  the 
art  until  it  is  a  public  benefit,  until  it  shows  the  people  what  good 
and  what  fine  things  they  may  do,  in  showing  them  the  good  and 
jae  things  their  ancestors  once  did.  We  have  now  decidedly  a 
tendency,  a  will,  to  revive  and  carry  on  the  many  noble  arts  prac- 
tised by  our  ancestors ;  we  seem  surprised  and  ashamed  that  the 
fine  things  we  were  once  proud  of  should  have  been  put  an  end  to 
by  any  cause  whatever.  We  will  not  stop  to  inquire  into  all  those 
causes,  nor  do  we  care  about  some  of  them ;  it  is  enough  for  our 
present  purpose  that  we  have  at  last  regained  our  proper  selves, 
with  some  of  our  proper  pride,  for  the  many  national  things  which 
once  made  us  rank  with  the  most  poUshed  nations  of  the  world. 
We  mean  more  particularly  national  painting,  which  ever  country  has, 
even  to  the  poorest,  except  England.  Formerly  we  had  it,  as  every 
day  the  removal  of  white-wash  proves ;  and  so  at  the  present  time 
we  have  not  to  say,  that  we  now  begin  it,  for  that  would  be  to  con- 
fess that  we  may  not  be  able  to  do  it ;  but  rather  that  we  only  now 
remne  it  from  the  times  when  England  stood  on  the  same  level  of 
excellence  as  more  favoured  European  nations.  St.  Stephen^s 
chapel  was  a  proof  of  this,  though  now  unfortunately  perished; 
but  we  have  hundreds  of  proofs,  if  people  will  be  so  charitable 
as  to  look  for  them ;  and  now  that  our  own  style  of  architecture 
18  rising  into  notice,  and  we  are  opening  our  eyes  to  noble 
EngUsh  buildings,  (not  Greek,  or  Roman,  or  Svriss,  or  Chinese,) 
which  are  now  rising  about  us,  it  does  not  require  much  stretch 
of  imagination  to  see  also  the  national  pictures  that  must  neces- 
sarily belong  to  them.  We  are  evidently  tired  of  the  mistake  of 
foreign  buildings,  which  we  cannot  adorn  in  a  foreign  way,  and  so 
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we  are  obliged  to  leave  them  in  that  unseemlj  phdnness  that  is  so 
out  of  character  with  our  English  comforts  and  conveniences  in 
every  other  respect.  We  may  boast  of  being  the  only  nation  in  the 
world  with  real  comforts^  but  yet  to  a  stranger's  eye  we  retain 
much  of  the  ugly  puritanical  spirit  which  the  Roundheads  left  us. 
We  may  have  rejected  the  sweeping  republicanism  from  our  minds, 
but  our  eyes  are  still  offended  with  the  appearances  of  it.  The 
plainness,  the  bareness  of  our  pubUc  buildings,  not  to  mention  the 
private  ones,  would  make  us  think  ourselves  in  those  forlorn  regicide 
times,  when  men  affected  to  have  some  of  the  worst,  and  never  tke 
best,  qualities  of  human  nature. 

Music  in  Italy  is  in  the  same  predicament  at  this  moment,  as 
painting  is  in  Ikigland,  wholly  under  the  influence  of  fashion,  or 
indeed  fiEishion  itself.  The  Itahans  will  not  allow  anything  clasacal 
in  music ;  but  they  cry  up  and  idolize  the  composer  of  the  moment 
to  the  entire  exclusion  of  all  the  rest,  and  in  this  state  of  excite- 
ment lose  sight  of  the  solidity  and  seriousness  of  the  art,  its  power 
and  true  effect,  and  even  for  amusement  are  driven  to  novelties 
with  all  the  expedients  of  bad  taste.  We  are,  in  painting,  hampered 
in  precisely  the  same  way;  for  fashion  will  have  even  the  propor- 
tions of  the  human  figure  sometimes  changed,  and  all  the  good  art, 
and  all  the  good  objects  of  it,  done  away  with.  Some  years  since, 
the  French  were  considered  to  have  the  worst  musical  taste,  if  taste 
it  could  be  called.  Yet  now  they  are  famed  for  the  very  best,  and 
all  the  great  composers  prefer  bringing  out  their  works  in  Paris. 
The  reason  is  this :  they  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  aware  of 
their  defect,  and  chose  a  great  director,  the  Italian,  Cherubini,  to 
whom  they  submitted  in  all  things,  and  have  now,  as  to  taste,  the 
highest  station  in  Europe.  We  mention  this  to  show  how  of  bad 
much  may  be  made  that  is  good,  and  how  a  taste  and  talent  may 
be  created  nationally.  Now  England  affords  this  ample  field  in 
painting :  we  have  a  wild  and  perverse  love  for  it — ^we  mav,  at 
times,  prefer  the  humble  and  servile  imitation  of  nature  without 
imagination ;  we  may  twist  and  distort  the  art  to  the  purposes  of 
fiishionable  vanities :  yet  it  is  still  a  warm  love  unthaL  Now  tiiis 
makes  us  certain  we  may  still  become  great  in  our  taste ;  for  as  the 
painting-love  exists,  it  only  requires  to  be  well  directed,  and  pro- 
perly sustained,  to  bear  good  and  ample  fruit.  Truly  compared  is 
a  luxuriant  growing  vine  to  painting,  not  so  much  in  its  beauty  and 
richness,  as  in  its  gentle  dependency  upon  something  to  support  it 
— something  whereon  to  hang  its  branches,  and  shoot  its  tendrils 
into  the  air,  and  so  sustain  and  produce  its  rich  clusters.  Archi- 
tecture must  be  this  main  prop ;  and  when  once  brought  to  sustain 
painting  in  fresco,  we  shall  soon  reap  a  rich  vintage.  Our  history 
is  admired  throughout  the  world;  yet  how  can  the  painting  be 
worthy  of  it  when  the  heroes  are  painted  only  an  inch  high  or 
thereabouts,  and  engraved  a  quarter  of  an  inch  ?  Architecture  will 
correct  this. 
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Tlie  EngliA  people  will  never  like  any  style  in  historical  painting 
but  the  dramatic;  allegory  and  symbol  are  ont  of  date^  as  we  are 
taught  more  agreeably  in  these  points  from  books ;  the  dramatic  is 
the  only  true  imd  legitimate  art.  We  are  essentially  a  dramatic 
people^  perhaps  more  so  than  any  other ;  for  we  have  not  only 
carried  oat  the  drama  to  the  highest  perfection^  perhaps  to  rival 
dasfflc  Greece^  and  even  by  female  writers;  but  we  have  also 
carried  ont  the  dramatic  novels  to  the  delight  and  instruction  of 
the  wh(Ae  world.  This  not  only  shows  our  tendency,  but  it  pmnta 
out  most  surely  the  ground  whereon  to  build  our  success  in  art ; 
that  is,  by  concentrating  our  powers  and  means  in  simple  historical 
painting,  to  the  exclimon  of  allegory,  symbol,  and  all  the  foreign 
helps,  better  done  in,  and  belonging  to,  poetry.  How  much  better 
mi^t  the  cardinal  virtues  be  represented  by  corresponding  histo- 
rical subjects,  than  by  simple  unmeaning  figures  ! 

In  speaking  of  the  advance  and  elevation  English  historical 

painting  will  be  sure  to  encompass  with  state  encoun^ement,  we 

would  wish  to  be  understood  as  meaning,  that  it  has  already  done 

more  without  such  patronage  than  ever  was  done  in  any  other 

comitiy,  if  any  other  country  can  be  found  that  has  not  received 

state  encouragement  in  painting.     At  all  events,  the  unassisted 

endeavours  of  Englishmen  have  gone  further  than  the  doings  of 

favourably-patronized  foreigners,  who  have  painted  in  this  country 

^uring  the  last  century,  about  the  time  we  began  to  have  a  school 

of  art.    Indeed,  at  thiis  moment  it  is  most  important  to  consider 

that  here  the  on^  reaifailure$  in  high  art  have  been  by  foreign  artists, 

W6  mean  that  the  British  Museiun  staircase,  that  of  Hampton 

Court,  and  many  others,  done  by  highly-patronized  foreigners,  are 

not  only  inferior  performances  in  themselves,  but  are  in  every  way 

inferior  to  the  imassisted  labours  of  Englishmen  in  historical  or 

allegorical   art.     And  frurther :   there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 

Reynolds'  painted  window  at  Cambridge  is  very  superior  in  style, 

imagination,  and  colour,  to  Kubens'  c^ling  in  Whitehall  chapel ; 

not  to  mention  a  work  of  Sir  J.  Thon^iiU,  at  Oxford,  which 

is  decidedly  superior  to  one  in  the  same  place  by  Raphael  Mengs, 

the  great  continental  artist.     These  facts  would  imply  a  singular 

bBnd  preference  that  the  English  have  to  foreign  art,  to  their  own 

disadvantage.     Such  an  impatriotic  fashion  is  evident  in  many 

o/Aer  things.     How  extraordmarily  does  English  fashion  reverse 

the  natural  order  of  things !     All  other  countries  are  proud,  fondly 

proud,  of  their  native  geniuses — Italians,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 

others ;  the  French,  to  the  entire  admiration  of  themselves  ;  and 

the  Germans,  to  the  creation  of  a  self-dependent  power,  which  has 

done  wonders,  with  little  actual  genius.     It  was  this  fiedse  fashion 

that  induced  many  individuals  of  influence  to  propose  the  calling 

in  foreigners,  Oermans  particularly,  to  do  the  national  painting  of 

I^and;  yet  there  was  no  example  of  such  a  thing  in  any  country 

^th  a  school  of  art.    The  conduct  of  the  Munich  painters  will 
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serve  to  guide  us.  It  is  an  universal  fact^  that  they  have  always 
failed  in  colour  and  effect ;  that  generally  they  have  not  even  come 
up  to  most  inferior  examples  of  the  Italian  painters^  not  even  pos- 
sessing colour's  first  principles.  Yet  these  Germans,  sensible  of 
this  deficiency,  did  not  call  in  any  English  painters,  who  are 
universally  acknowledged  to  have  real  principles  of  colour  and 
effect.  Now,  as  we  are  called  on  to  imitate  them,  why  should  we 
not  do  it  in  this  ?  Why  should  we  not  infer  that  this  indepen- 
dency gives  great  character  to  a  school  of  art  ?  What  we  most 
want  for  the  purpose  is  a  little  genuine  nationality,  that  is, 
nationality  in  things,  and  not  in  words ;  for  the  want  of  it  makes 
us  dependent  for  our  elegancies  on  foreign  help.  We  never  can 
have  native  genius  in  a  thing  whilst  we  show  no  native  love  for  it. 
We  may  go  to  Prance  for  our  fashions,  for  it  does  not  signify,  as 
they  pass  away  daily  and  hourly ;  but  it  does  signify  that  we  con- 
descend to  go  to  foreign  help  for  thirgs  which  are  to  remain  and 
be  our  national  pride,  if  we  care  to  have  such  a  pride. 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  or  conceive  what  the  united  efforts 
of  a  people  in  the  cause  of  the  fine  arts  may  do,  when  aided  and 
drawn  out  by  the  state.  The  power  of  genius  is  not  so  much  re- 
quired as  the  power  of  perseverance  and  concentration.  We  have 
a  proof  of  this  in  Germany,  where  certainly  no  first-rate  genius  has 
appeared,  but  all  society  has  felt  the  impulse,  even  up  to  the 
sovereign ;  and  this  has  assisted  the  artists,  and  stood  in  the  place 
of  genius ;  for  more  is  to  be  hoped  from  such  national  impulse 
without  genius,  than  from  the  highest  genius  without  sympathy, 
without  means,  as  is  the  history  of  high  art  in  this  coimtry.  For 
who  can  doubt,  who  wiU  inquire  into  it,  that  the  English  have  had 
specimens  of  first-rate  genius,  who  have  been  known  in  other 
countries  better  than  in  their  own  ?  Our  Flaxman  is  an  example; 
for  he  had  a  genius  so  imiversal,  that  hia  works  not  only  apply  to 
painting  as  well  as  sculpture,  but  apply  equally  to  the  purposes  <rf 
aU  the  countries  in  the  world ;  for  there  is  scarcely  a  civilized  city 
where  an  edition  of  his  works  has  not  been  produced.  This  powa 
has  emancipated  art  in  France  firom  the  trammels  of  the  David 
school ;  the  same  power  in  Italy  changed  the  art  firom  the  afi^ectatioQ 
of  the  Canova  style  to  what  we  now  see :  the  German  art  of  the 
best  kind  is  founded  on  Fla:iman.  Cornelius  is  made  up  of  him; 
he  has  extended  the  fame  of  British  art  to  the  New  World,  where 
also  his  works  have  been  engraved ;  and  the  charm  of  his  genias  is 
such,  that  we  have  met  foreign  artists  travelling,  particularly 
Frenchmen,  with  Flaxman's  works  in  their  portmanteaus,  which 
in  wild  places  have  helped  to  sweeten  our  miserable  travellers' 
meal.  Show  such  an  universal  artist  produced  by  modem  Ger- 
many, France,  Italy,  or  any  other  country,  and  we  may  then  give 
up  the  point  of  native  genius.  Yet,  in  England,  Flaxman's  native 
place.  Ins  works  are  comparatively  little  known.  Certainly,  only 
one  edition  has  ever  been  sold  here,  and  that  was  his  own,  of  some 
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thirty  years  since,  (indeed  is  it  all  sold  yet  f )  whilst  in  France  they 
haye  had  ten  editions  ^  least;  the  like  in  Italy,  where  every  city 
has  its  particular  edition;  and  in  Oermany  the  same.  Is  not 
this  a  lesson  read  to  ns  by  aU  the  world  ?  Is  not  this  a  reflectiott 
on  our  want  of  nationality  f  Yet  it  will  be  said  that  we  are  prond 
of  Shakespeare,  appreciate  Milton,  and  think  Bums  a  genius;  but 
eren  these  have  been  partly  forced  upon  us ;  for  once,  so  great  a 
poet  as  Dryden  thought  it  expedient  to  humanize  the  Tempest  to 
the  fikshionable  taste  by  adding  another  female  character,  and  put 
the  ^'  Paradise  Lost'^  into  decent  verse,  to  make  it  go  down. 

It  was  but  lately  the  fashionable  cry,  that  genius  was  not  the 
gift  of  the  English  people  in  the  arts.  With  this  cry  it  was  pro- 
posed to  call  in  the  aid  of  foreign  art ;  and  yet  withal,  we  doubt 
if  the  Germans  had  so  many  illustrious  names  at  their  com- 
mencement in  national  art  as  Flaxman,  Reynolds,  Hogarth, 
Wilson,  Grainsborough,  and  Wilkie.  What  school  can  show  such  a 
list  as  the  result  of  private  encouragement  ?  Yet  it  will  be  still 
said  that  these  are  not  historical  painters;  that  they  have  not 
treated  high  art.  This  complaint  is  so  far  unfounded,  that 
there  is  not  an  example  of  a  people^  save  the  English,  excell- 
ing in  historical  painting  without  the  encouragement  of  the 
state,  whether  we  look  to  Italy,  Prance,  or  Gmnany.  Yet  it 
will  be  pretended  that  poetry  without  state  encouragement  has 
flourish^  in  the  highest  degree,  and  that  we  not  only  have  had  a 
Shakespeare,  but  also  the  poetry-loving  age  in  which  he  lived, 
with  statesmen,  warriors,  and  all  ranks  excelling  in  it.  ''  How 
is  this  J"  the  capricious  public  will  say.  Now,  it  is  very  easilv 
answered.  Painting  is  more  di£Eicult  to  produce  than  poetry ;  it 
requires  an  ample  space  and  ample  pecuniary  means,  in  addition 
to  the  accomplished  education  wMch  poetry  requires.  Where  can 
all  this  be  found,  unless  the  state  holds  forth  the  helping  hand? 
There  are  still  greater  drawbacks  to  be  found  in  Enghmd  in  our 
prejudices  dnrinir  a  whole  centifry,  from  Elizabeth  downwards, 
wSnxnighty^usexiatedineve^'thingeUe.  Had  Shake.pe«f 
been  unfortunately  bom  a  painter,  instead  of  a  poet,  what  could 
he  have  done  in  that  reforming  age,  when  all  imitative  art  was  held 
to  be  idolatrously  wicked,  and  was  shunned,  and  abhorred  f  He 
must  have  remained  in  obscurity — he  could  not  have  produced 
his  works  in  any  way ;  for  who  would  have  bought  them?  or  who 
would  have  looked  at  them  ?  or  who  would  have  associated  with 
*nch  a  man  ?    Indeed,  as  we  are  so  fortimate  as  to  have  a  Shakes- 

Cin  poetry,  it  is  not  presuming  much  to  suppose  that  we  may 
-  lost  one  in  painting  by  those  untoward  times.  And  what  a 
loss  I  For  to  make  a  Shakespeare  in  painting,  is  a  singular  specu- 
lation :  such  a  power  of  genius  must  imite  the  expression  and  de- 
^  of  Baphael,  the  colour  and  effect  of  Titian,  and  the  comic  and 
•atyrical  powers  of  Hogarth  and  Wilkie ;  such  a  combination  seems 
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out  of  nature,  and  yet  painting  must  be  capable  of  it,  for  poetry 
has  it.  A  Shakespeare  in  painting  seems  a  superhuman  power; 
and  yet  the  country  which  produced  a  Shakespeare  need  certainlj 
not  despair  on  the  ground  of  genius  in  anything ;  but  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times  must  combine  to  assist  it,  as  they  did  in 
poetry,  when  Shakespeare  lived;  and  as  they  did  not  in  painting,  at 
the  same  time,  but  as  they  do  now,  with  the  state  and  the  pabHc 
striving  who  shall  do  the  most.  Every  period  has  been  unSfortu- 
nate  for  British  national  art  until  now ;  for  when  Charles  I.  began, 
with  such  a  fine  and  liberal  taste,  patronizing  Rubens  and  Van- 
dyke, to  assist  him  in  forming  an  English  collection,  and  a  school 
of  art,  suddenly  it  was  struck  down  and  annihilated  by  the  puritans 
under  CromweU,  and  can  never  be  said  to  have  raised  its  moumfnl 
head  again,  save  in  the  luxurious  court  of  Charles  II.,  whiA 
poisoned  it  till  the  time  of  Hogarth  and  Reynolds ;  and  even  their 
genius  was  not  enough  to  make  it  national.  But  now  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  New  Palace  of  Westminster  is  a  fair  and  noble  oc- 
casion on  the  part  of  the  nation,  and  of  the  artists.  The  first  ex- 
hibition of  cartoons  at  Westminster  Hall  was  universally  thougkt 
to  be  equal  to  the  expectation  of  a  first  attempt.  It  attracted  snd 
enormous  crowds,  that  there  could  be  no  longer  a  doubt  of  the 
want  and  necessity  of  national  painting,  or  of  the  competency  of 
English  art  to  come  up  to  that  want.  Thirty  thousand  persona  visited 
it  daily,  of  whom,  by  far  the  greatest  portion  was  of  the  lower 
orders.  These  not  only  behaved  themselves  with  the  gi^test  de- 
corum, but  also  showed  an  intelligence  as  regards  the  historical 
works,  which  proved  how  much  might  be  done  for  them  by  paint- 
ing. Coal-heavers,  dustmen,  sweeps,  drovers,  and  so  forth,  were  to 
be  seen  in  groups  with  one  penny  catalogue,  which  was  read  aloud 
by  the  most  intelligent  of  the  party ;  and  it  was  an  interesting  fact> 
that  many  of  these  returned  again  and  ngain,  having  in  the  mean 
time  read  the  various  subjects  in  the  History  of  England.  What 
more  extraordinary  example  of  the  want  of  national  painting  could 
be  found?  or  who  is  there  to  say  that  painting  will  not  benefit  suA 
a  people  as  much,  or  even  more,  than  any  other  means  of  edu- 
cation? Such  a  boon  we  trust  is  now  preparing;  and,  as  we  have 
waited  so  many  centuries  for  it,  let  us  hope  that  when  it  comes  it 
may  be  thoroughly  done,  and  in  every  way  deserving  of  the  long 
expectation,  the  long  deprivation  and  the  ardent  love  of  it. 
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SUOCTSTtD  BY  THE   EXHIBITION   AT  THE   POLYTECHNIC   INSTITUTION. 

Strange  fimdes  these  that  cheat  mine  eye, — 

City,  and  stream,  and  tower  ; 
They  **  come  like  shadows — so  depart," — 

What  wizard  roles  the  hour  P 

His  magic  wand  calls  up  to  view 

Shapes  from  remotest  earth, 
Which  melt  in  chaos  but  to  give 

Some  wilder  vision  birth. 

The  fierce  red  sun  is  quenched  at  noon. 

In  the  pale  moon's  watery  gleam ; 
And  coming  and  receding  forms 

Are  blent  as  in  a  dream. 

The  mountain's  sides  are  rife  with  spears, 

Where  late  the  olive  grew. 
And  battle's  banner  from  the  sky 

Blots  out  the  peaceful  blue. 

Where  brightly  blazed  the  happy  hearth. 

Now  bums  the  beacon  fire ; 
And  the  castle-keep,  where  thunders  sleep, 

Prowns  out  the  village  spire. 

Alas  !  there  is  no  magic  here ; 

Nor  aught  that  holds  not  true 
Of  sternest  life,  whose  every  day 

Hath  its  dissolving  view. 

The  orange  fiower  that  decks  the  bride. 

Doth  droop  as  soon  as  braided; 
And  the  tears  are  flush  on  Pleasure's  cheek, 

Ere  her  wreath  of  smiles  hath  faded. 

And  they,  who  high  and  happy  were, 

The  envied  of  the  mom. 
Have  gnashed  the  teeth  and  cursed,  at  eve. 

The  hour  when  they  were  bom. 

To-morrow's  sun  may  see  in  chains 

The  despot  of  to-day ; 
And  the  miser  heaps  the  gold  that  fleets 

On  swallows'  wings  away. 

What  is  the  fairest  hope  of  earth  P 

A  rainbow  bom  of  tears, — 
A  blossom  cherished  but  to  show 

What  bitter  fruit  it  bears. 

Thus  ever,  to  our  wondering  eye, 

Bise  scenes  of  mingled  hue. 
Tin  shadows  from  the  church-yard  shroud 
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CHAPTER  III. 

HEN  the  crew  of  the  Tetr- 
away  had  succeeded  in  get- 
ting  all  their  tuba  on  bmri, 
■  they  once  more  stood  tomrdi 
the   English    coast,  Bhaping 
their  course   for  iJie   South 
Foreland :  as  the  wind  hid 
increased,  they  reduced  their 
sails  by  a  single  reef,  and  un- 
der  that  canrass  made  rapid 
progress.     When  about  five 
.  miles  from  their  destinatioii, 
they  suddenly  finind  them- 
selves crossing   close   onder 
the  bows  of  a  vessel,  whidi 
under  her  topsails ;   a  glance 
that  she  was  a  Brig  of  Wsr. 
oped  to  escape  being  noticed; 
I  and  a  summons  to  come  along- 
red  that  a  good  look  out  n* 
the  brig.     Instead  of  obeyine 
,^„  atu—uu^B,  Will  Fleming  called  out,  "  Out 
with  those  reefs,  out  with  them,  quick  my  lads,  there's  no  time  to 
lose  now,"    "  Aye,  aye,  though  it  am't  much  use  I  believe,"  d- 
daimed  one  of  the  men,  as  he  set  about  the  work,  "  there's  no  hick 
with  us  to  night,  that's  clear." 

The  boatswaiu's  whistle  was  now  heard  on  board  the  brigof  nii 
calling  the  men  from  below  to  make  sail ;  the  report  of  a  gnn  fiil- 
lowed,  and  another  and  another  in  quick  succession,  but  fortunat^ 
for  the  lugger  the  aim  was  bad,  the  shot  falling  far  from  her.  Tbe 
Tearaway  had  gained  a  considerable  distance  in  advance  before  tbe 
orig's  heaA  was  got  round,  and  sail  made  upon  her ;  but  then  is 
ipite  of  the  lugger's  increased  canvass,  which  made  ber  stng^ 
and  strain,  and  tremble  as  if  conscious  of  being  chased,  the  lai^ 
vessel  came  steadily  on  like  a  giant  in  pursuit  of  a  pigmy,  gaininf 
rapidly  upon  the  apparently  devoted  lu^er,  and  continoing  to 
fire  occasionally  a  shot  from  the  bow  chasers,  those  being  the  onlj 
guns  which  from  the  vessel's  position  could  be  brought  to  bear. 
"  It's  all  up  with  the  Tearaway  at  last,"  observed  one  of  the 
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"Vm  not  so  sure  of  that"  said  Grummet;  "  there's  many  a  sEp 
'tween  the  cup  and  the  lip,  as  IVe  found  more  than  once  afore 
now/' 

"It  we  only  had  the  wind  of  her  we  might  laugh  at  her/' 
continued  the  other;  '^  but  running  dead  to  leeward  in  this  here 
way,  in  such  a  breeze  too,  the  poor  little  thing  hasn't  got  a 
chance." 

"I  say.  Will,"  called  out  a  third,  "  hadn't  we  better  get  rid  of 
the  brandy?  if  s  no  use  being  taken  with  that  aboard." 

"  Wait  abit,"  answered  William,  "  he  can't  run  this  course  much 
longer  unless  he  wants  to  get  her  aground ;  he  hasn't  a  fathom 
under  his  keel  now — he  must  haul  his  wind  directly." 

"  Yes,  and  when  he  brings  his  guns  to  bear  he'll  send  us  all  to 
the  bottom  with  a  broadside,"  remarked  another  of  the  crew. 

"  I  don't  fear  his  broadside,"  said  William,  "  unless  he  takes  a 
good  deal  of  that  canvass  off  her,  which  he's  scarcely  time  to  do 
now — ^not  a  shot  will  touch  us." 

As  he  spoke,  his  words  were  verified.  The  brig  finding  herself 
getting  into  too  shallow  water,  suddenly  hauled  her  wind,  and  when 
her  guns  bore  towards  the  lugger,  fired  her  whole  broadside ;  but 
in  InJBSng  her  up  without  giving  time  to  reduce  the  press  of  sail 
with  which  she  had  been  running  before  the  wind,  the  muzzles  of 
her  guns  were  so  depressed  by  her  extreme  heeling,  that  the  shot 
all  plunged  into  the  water  but  a  few  feet  from  the  vessel's  side. 

"  Hurra,"  exclaimed  Fleming,  seeing  the  harmless  effect  of  the 
fire.  "  Now  my  lads,  look  sharp,  get  all  ready  for  beaching  her,  he's 
not  given  it  up  yet,  and  will  be  after  us  with  his  boats  presently ; 
and  you,  Gnmmiet,  go  to  the  bows,  and  give  us  the  word  for 
nmning  her  into  the  Devil's  Hole  :  you  ought  to  know  the  way  in 
on  a  darker  night  than  this." 

"  Aye,  aye,"  answered  Grummet, "  never  fear  me. — ^Now  then, 
starboard  a  bit.  Will,  starboard." 

"  Starboard  it  is,"  was  the  response. 

"  Steady  so,  steady ;  the  water  looks  well  up  yonder,"  continued 
Gnnnmet,  as  he  peered  through  the  darkness  towards  the  chalk 
cliffs,  which  were  just  visible.  "  The  Tearaway's  not  beat  yet, — 
can  you  see.  Will,  what  they're  about  there,  aboard  the  brig  ?" 

"  They're  not  idle,  you  may  depend  on't,"  answered  William : 
"  but  I  can  scarcely  make  her  out  at  all  now,  and  whaf  s  better, 
they  can't  see  us  by  this  time.  There's  the  whistle  hard  at  work 
tlK>ugh,  and  you  may  guess  he  won't  be  long  getting  out  his  boats  : 
we  shall  have  sharp  work  yet  to  get  her  under  cover  before  they're 
on  us." 

"  Port  a  little,  port,"  again  sounded  the  warning  voice  of  Grum- 
met,— "  now  my  lads,  down  with  the  lugs,  she's  way  enough ; — 
steady,  WiU,  steady." 

Scarcely  were  the  sails  lowered,  when  the  keel  mted  along  the 
l>Cftch,  and  every  man  instantly  jumping  overboard,  they  contrived 
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with  their  united  strength  to  run  the  boat  up  nearly  out  of  the 
water. 

The  phice  where  they  had  grounded  was  one  of  the  numerous 
small  indents  which  the  friction  of  the  waves  has  made  in  the  chalk 
cliffs  of  that  portion  of  the  coast ;  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet  it 
narrowed  itself  into  very  small  dimensions^  and  there  appeared  to 
terminate  with  a  huge  heap  of  sea*  weed :  upon  a  portion  of  this  bow* 
ever  being  removed  by  the  active  crew^  a  lai^  wooden  door  dis- 
played itself^  which  was  quickly  opened^  and  a  dark  lantern  hamg 
been  lighted^  the  light  from  which  was  kept  carefrilly  concealed 
fix>m  observation  seaward,  several  of  the  men  entered  what  appeared 
to  be  an  enormous  cave, — a  Uttle  way  inside  the  entrance  stood  a 
capstan,  round  which  a  thick  rope  was  coiled ;  the  end  of  tins  rope 
having  been  attached  to  the  boat,  and  rollers  placed  under  her  keel, 
she  was  gradually  drawn  into  the  cave  by  the  exertions  of  the  men 
at  the  capstan,  her  masts  having  been  previously  unshipped :  the 
door  was  then  closed,  and  two  or  three  men  having  been  left  oat- 
side,  they  replaced  the  sea-weed  in  its  former  state,  and  afterwards 
climbed  up  the  cliff. 

Meanwhile,  the  sloop  of  war,  after  firing  her  broadside  with  so 
little  effect,  shortened  sail  as  expeditiously  as  possible ;  and  as  the 
lugger  was  no  longer  visible,  ceased  firing  at  her.  Having  been 
brought  under  proper  canvass,  and  her  head-sails  thrown  a-bad^, 
three  boats  were  lowered,  manned,  and  armed ;  two  were  despatched 
in  the  direction  the  lugger  had  taken ;  the  third  puUed  along  shore 
towards  Deal ;  while  the  sloop  herself  stood  to  the  southward ; 
thus  providing,  as  was  fancied,  against  all  chance  of  the  lugger's 
escape ;  especially  as  day  had  begun  to  break.  Indeed,  the  two 
latter  movements  were  merely  intended  as  measures  of  extreme 
precaution,  as  no  one  on  board  the  sloop  had  a  doubt  but  that  the 
chase  had  been  run  ashore,  and  the  crew  escaped  over  the  cliffs ; 
and  that  they  should  thus  make  an  easy  prize  of  the  boat,  with  the 
cargo  of  smuggled  goods,  which,  from  her  endeavours  to  avoid  them, 
they  naturally  assumed  to  be  on  board.  Their  astonishment  and 
vexation  may  therefore  be  imagined  when  in  an  hour's  time,  it 
being  broad  daylight,  nothing  could  be  seen  of  the  lugger ;  the 
morning  was  quite  clear,  and  it  was  therefore  impossible  that  she 
could,  by  sailing  in  any  direction,  have  got  out  of  their  sight  in 
that  short  time ;  and  yet  no  sail  of  any  description  was  visible ; 
the  shore  was  searched  in  every  direction,  not  a  hole  where  it  was 
possible  or  even  impossible  to  run  a  boat  into  was  left  un-exambied ; 
until  they  at  last  concluded,  that  to  prevent  her  trota  i«11ing  into 
their  hands,  the  crew  had  purposely  sunk  her,  and  then  escaped  to 
land. 

When  the  crew  of  the  Tearaway  had  secured  the  door  which 
formed  the  entrance  to  the  ^'  Devil's  Hole,''  as  the  cave  was  tenned 
by  Aem,  they  proceeded,  some  to  clear  the  boat  of  her  cargo,  and 
others  to  Ught  a  fire,  and  to  cook  sundry  viands  thereat ;  a  portion 
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of  wbich  had  been  brought  with  them  £rom  Calaia^  the  remainder 
being  found  in  the  cave.  This  cave  was  altogether  a  most  curious 
place ;  it  was  evidently  not  entirely  of  natural  formation,  for  every 
here  and  there,  substantial  stone  pillars  had  been  built  to  support 
the  roof,  which  in  some  parts  was  arched,  and  &ced  with  brick  of 
most  excellent  workmanship,  with  which  also  a  portion  of  the  floor 
was  paved.  The  cave  was  of  va^  extent,  but  of  very  irregular 
form  and  elevation;  a  passage,  of  sufficient  width  and  height  for  a 
single  man,  led  upwards,  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  from  the 
coast,  and  after  running,  at  a  considerable  inclination,  a  distance  of 
three  or  four  hundred  feet,  came  out  upon  a  wild  portion  of  the 
surrounding  country,  the  entrance  being  ingeniously  concealed. 

The  whole  of  this  passage  was  plainly  the  work  of  men^s  hands ; 
but  by  whom,  or  for  what  purpose,  it  had  been  constructed,  was 
not  so  clear;  it  was  however  a  natural  supposition,  that  the  whole 
of  these  underground  works  were  origintdly  connected  with  the 
Boman  remains  above  ground,  and  not  far  distant,  described  in  a 
former  chapter. 

Whatever  may  have  be^  the  objects  contemplated  by  the 
oiiginal  projectors  of  the  cave,  its  present  appearance  ana  uses 
would  doubtless  have  much  amas^  them ;  a  short  distance  within 
the  large  door,  which  was  ^parently  a  modem  contrivance,  stood 
a  couple  of  ship's  guns,  effectually  commanding  the  entrance; 
ranged  around  a  portion  of  the  sides  hung  arms  oi  various  kinds — 
muskets,  cutlasses,  pistols,  and  boarding-pikes — while  in  a  distant 
comer  were  deposited  three  or  four  barrels  of  gunpowder,  and  not 
far  from  them  two  heaps  of  musket  and  cannon  balls;  strewed 
about  the  floor,  with  but  little  seeming  arrangement,  were  piles  of 
kegs,  casks,  jars,  hampers,  boxes,  and  bales,  containing  brandy, 
hoUands,  wines,  liquers,  valuable  silks,  satins,  laces,  velvets,  shawls, 
and  various  other  commodities,  reUeved  here  and  there  by  coils  of 
rope,  heaps  of  blocks  and  canvass,  clusters  of  pots  and  pans,  jugs 
and  mugs,  dishes  and  plates ;  nearly  in  the  centre  was  a  well  of 
extraorcSnary  depth,  the  beautiful  brick  workmanship  of  which 
gave  strong  evidence  of  Roman  origin.  The  whole  cave  was  well 
lighted  by  several  large  oil  lamps  suspended  from  the  roof. 

When  the  necessary  cooking  operations  had  been  completed,  the 
whole  party,  including  the  three  who  had  been  left  outside,  but  who 
had  since  rejoined  by  the  other  entrance,  sat  down  before  a  long 
deal  table  to  regale  themselves  with  the  savoury  viands  which  were 
8et  before  them, — consisting  of  beef  and  mutton,  boiled,  broiled, 
and  stewed,  and  long  thin  loaves  of  French  bread.  The  men  were 
iu  excellent  spirits  at  the  successful  termination  of  their  trip,  as 
was  testified  by  the  frequent  jest,  and  the  merry  boisterous  laugh ; 
especially  when,  having  satisfied^  their  hunger,  they  filled  their 
glasses  with  the  prohibited  productions  of  France  and  Holland,  not 
the  less  sweet  for  having  been  procured  with  so  much  risk. 
''  Come,  Will,'^  said  one  of  the  Revellers,  "  give  us  a  song.*' 
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William  Flemings  who  had  gained  some  renown  among  his 
oomiades  for  his  faolity  of  making  and  singing  extempore  songs, 
after  a  few  moments'  thought^  sang 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  TEABAWAY. 

Here's  a  health  to  the  Tearaway  1 
Hurra  1  hurra !  for  the  Tearaway  I 
Drink !  drink  1  drink  to  the  Tearaway  1 
While,  my  lads,  you  drive  all  care  away  ! 

The  finest  boat  that  e'er  dipped  a  lug  ! 
Or  topped  a  sea,  or  stowed  a  tub  1 
Then  drink,  drink,  to  the  Tearaway  1 
Hurra !  hurra  !  for  the  Tearaway ! 

Hark  I  hark  I  my  lads,  d'ye  hear  that  sonnd? 
'Tis  firom  a  ship  that's  run  a-gronnd  1 
Off  with  the  Tearaway,  off  she  goes  I 
What  matter  if  they're  friends  or  foes  P 

Off  flew  the  Tearaway,  off  she  flew ! 
With  ten  good  men  for  her  gallant  crew  ! 
The  wind  blew  great  guns,  the  sea  ran  high  1 
The  scud  flew  fast  through  the  murky  sky  I 

What  cared  the  Tearaway  !  what  cared  she 
For  furious  blast,  or  heaving  sea  ? 
As  away  she  tore  from  the  less'ning  land ! 
To  the  sinking  ship  on  the  Goodwin  Sand  1 

Then  drink !  drink !  to  the  Tearaway  I 
Hurra !  hurra  I  for  the  Tearaway  1 
The  finest  boat  that  e'er  dipped  a  lug ! 
Or  topped  a  sea,  or  stowed  a  tub  I 

Back  she  flies,  on  the  crest  of  the  wave  I 
Filled  with  the  crew  she  rushed  to  save  ! 
Hurra !  three  cheers  for  the  Tearaway ! 
Prink  1  drink !  my  lads,  to  the  Tearaway  ! 

The  singer  was  indebted  to  his  subject^  and  to  a  fine  manlj  voice, 
and  perhaps  partly  to  the  hoUands  and  brandy^  for  as  rapturous 
a  burst  of  applause  as  erer  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  most  polished 
artiste  of  the  opera. 

"  Well  done,  Will,  well  done,'*  resounded  firom  all  parts  of  the 
cave,  interspersed  with  sundry  remarks,  such  as,  ''  I'll  be  hanged  if 
it  ain't  as  good  as  a  book  song/'  ''  So  it  is,  if  the  parson  would 
only  splice  half  a  dozen  long  words  into  it,  just  to  set  it  oflT  a  bit." 
In  the  midst  of  these  remarks.  Old  Orummet  stood  up,  and  waving 
his  hand  for  silence,  said,  "  Now,  mates,  as  we've  drank  the 
health  of  the  Tearaway^  what  do  you  say  to  drinking  the  captain's 
health  ?"  "  Certainly,  certainly,"  was  heard  from  several  voices. 
"  Then,"  resumed  Gnunmet,  *'  Here's  to  the  health  of  Will  Fie- 
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ming  and  the  prettiest  maid  of  Deal — three  times  three,  lads  !^' 
Three  deafening  cheers  followed,  and  after  the  fashion  of  more 
polished  assemblies,  William  Fleming  stood  up  to  "  return  thanks/^ 
a  slight  flush  passing  over  his  bronzed  fa^ce  at  the  allusion  to  the 
prettiest  maid. 

"  Thank  you,  comrades,  thank  you,"  he  exclaimed.  "  I'm  glad 
to  see  there's  no  ill-blood  between  us  about  that  little  business  of 
the  collier.  I  meant  it  all  for  the  best ;  and  I  beUeve  it's  turned 
out  for  the  best.''  "  You  were  quite  right.  Will,  quite  right,"  ex- 
claimed more  than  one  voice.  "  It  will  never  do,"  continued  Wil- 
liam, "  to  think  about  money  when  there's  life  to  save :  its  true 
enough  what  Orummet  told  you  then,  that  we  should  have  been 
all  murderers,  if  we  had  left  those  colliers  men  to  drown ;  there's 
no  harm,  of  course,  quite  the  reverse,  in  doing  a  bit  of  free  trade 
now  and  then ;  but  you  must  never  forget,  comrades,  that  thafs 
not  our  real  trade ;  we  must  never  shirk  that  when  there's  occasion 
for  it — ^if  s  expected  of  us,  and  if  s  our  duty ;  and  never  mind  what 
the  wreck  is,  never  mind  if  she's  a  rich  Indiaman,  full  of  passen- 
gers, or  only  a  poor  collier ;  if  we  get  nothing  for  one,  we  get  well 
paid  for  the  other ;  so  it  all  comes  right  in  the  long  run ;  and  now, 
my  lads,  lef  s  have  another  glass  all  round,  just  for  friendship,  and 
then  I  advise  you  to  lie  down  and  get  a  bit  of  sleep  before  its  time 
to  he  off  again." 

This  speech  was  well  received,  and  having  taken  a  final  glass, 
the  men  laid  themselves  down  in  the  best  berths  they  could  find, 
and  slept  until  the  day  was  spent,  and  darkness  again  reigned ; 
when  they  carefully  opened  the  door  of  the  cave,  cleared  away  the 
8ea-weed,  saw  that  the  coast  was  all  clear,  and  launched  the  Tear- 
away, — an  operation  they  had  now  no  difficulty  in  effecting,  she 
havmg  been  reUeved  of  her  cargo.  Having  secured  the  door,  and 
heaped  up  the  sea-weed,  they  set  sail  for  Deal,  where  they  soon 
«*wwardB  arrived. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

On  the  evening  that  the  Tearaway  returned  to  Deal,  Squire 
Maynard  was  sitting  in  the  chamber  of  his  wife,  who  was  lying  on 
a  couch  placed  by  the  side  of  a  good  wood  fire ;  at  the  foot  of  the 
couch  sat  Isabelle,  intent  upon  a  piece  of  needle-work.  ''  Have 
you  heard  anything,  my  dear,  of  the  cause  of  the  firing  last  night  ?" 
'•id  Mrs.  Maynard,  addressing  her  husband. 

"  Why,  yes,"  answered  the  Squire ;  "  they  say  at  Deal  that  it 
^  some  of  the  smugglers  at  work  again ;  it  seems  a  lugger  was 
^™od  by  a  brig  of  war  close  up  to  the  cliffs  down  yonder ;  where 
they  make  out  she  disappeared  in  a  most  unaccountable  way. 

"  Every  one  knows  that  I  am  determined  to  put  down  tms-nefa- 
^^^  system  if  possible ;  so  my  first  business  this  morning  was  to 
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find  out  what  boats  were  missing  from  Deal.  I  learnt  that  only  tbe 
Tearaway  and  the  Flying  Fish  were  absent :  now^  I  will  not  bdieTe 
that  the  Tearaway  was  smuggling;  I  know  her  captain^  Will 
Flemings  your  friend,  Isabelle,  too  well  for  that ;  as  honest  a  fel- 
low as  ever  Hved ;  but  I  have  my  doubts  about  the  Flying  Fish : 
indeed,  I  had  secret  information  that  a  run  was  to  be  tried  last 
night  by  same  boat,  somewhere  to  the  northward,  and  I  gave  infor- 
mation accordingly  to  Major  Morris,  who,  like  an  able  officer,  as  I 
told  him  this  morning,  placed  his  troops  along  that  part  of  the 
coast,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  smuggling  going  on 
there ;  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  defeated  their  plans  this 
time,  at  any  rate/^ 

"  But,  don't  you  think,*'  said  Mrs.  Maynard^  "  that  they  may 
have  landed  their  cargo  somewhere  near  this  part,  especially  as  a 
boat  was  chased  there  ?'' 

"  Quite  impossible,''  answered  the  Squire;  "  no  boat  could  land 
anything  there ;  and  as  to  chasing  the  lu^er,  I  don't  believe  a 
word  of  it ;  in  &ct,  I  said  as  much  this  morning  to  the  lieutenant 
who  landed  from  the  brig,  to  make  inquiries;  not,  as  I  told  him, 
that  I  meant  to  insinuate  that  there  was  anything  like  an  inten- 
tional untruth;  to  gain  ci'edit  for  vigilance,  for  instance  :  oh,  no ! 
but  merely  that  they  had  been  deceived;  the  night  was  dark,  and 
they  had  perhaps  seen  a  gull  take  wing  a-head  of  them,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort :  a  boat  to  disappear  suddenly  in  that  mystenons 
way !  quite  absurd !" 

^^  And  what  did  the  lieutenant  say  to  that  ?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Maynard. 

Oh !  he  began  to  grow  a  little  angry,"  answered  the  Squire, 

at  my  trying  to  convince  a  whole  ship's  crew  against  their  senses, 
as  he  termed  it,  that  they  had  been  all  night  running  after  and 
firing  away  at  a  paltry  gull ;  but  his  loss  of  temper  only  proved  to 
me,  as  well  as  to  others  who  were  listening,  that  he  began  to  see 
that  I  was  right;  for  no  one,  you  know,  likes  to  find  out  that  he 
has  been  making  a  great  fiiss  and  noise  all  about  nothing." 

After  talking  a  Httle  while  upon  this  and  other  subjects,  among 
them  that  of  their  son,  who  was  at  sea  as  a  midshipman,  and  from 
whom  they  had  not  heard  for  a  considerable  time,  the  Squire  retired 
to  his  own  room,  and  Mrs.  Maynard  continued  the  conversation 
with  Isabelle. 

"  My  dear  Isabelle,"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  am  afraid,  notwith- 
standing what  Mr.  Maynard  says,  that  William  Fleming  is  some- 
times engaged  in  that  wicked  traffic  of  smuggling ;  I  speak  to  von 
about  him,  becausel  see  that  you  are  still  very  intimate  with  him • 
are  you  not  ?"  ' 

''  Yes,  ma'am,  I  am,"  answered  Isabelle,   "  and  have  always 

?'/?''^?^''Tr''^v.?'^*'J7!^°\y."^^'  I*«^d,indeed,beungrateftd 
if  I  did  not  show  him  all  the  kindness  in  my  power  " 

"  I  do  not  like  ingratitude,"  said  Mrs.  Maynard,  "  and  I  do  not 
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wish  you  to  be  imgratefiil,  Isabelle ;  but  I  think  that  a  young  girl 
Uke  you  ought  not  to  be  too  intimate  with  a  man  who  lives  by 
smuggling,  even  if  he  did  save  your  Me" 

'^  But  do  you  really  think,  ma'am/'  said  Isabelle,  "  that  there  is 
any  harm  in  smuggling?'' 

"  What  a  question,  child !"  said  Mrs.  Maynard,  "  and  yet,  per- 
hiqis,  it  is  not  so  very  strange  that  you  should  have  such  notions, 
after  so  much  association  with  habitual  smugglers;  but  cannot 
you  understand  that  it  must  be  wicjked  to  break  the  laws  of  the 
comitry?" 

"  But  suppose  the  laws  are  bad,  ma'am?"  argued  Isabelle ;  ''  and 
besides,  WilHam  has  often  told  me  that  all  the  rich  passengers  of 
the  East  India  ships,  and  even  the  officers  of  the  men-of-war, 
smuggle  as  mudi  as  they  can  when  they  come  on  shore." 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  the  lady,  "  there  is  too  much  truth  in  that ; 
and  I  don't  mean  to  defend  it ;  but  still  it  is  a  very  different  thing 
for  a  lady  or  gentleman  who  does  not  care  about  the  money,  just 
bringing  ashore,  without  paying  the  duty,  a  few  things  for  them- 
selves or  friends,  to  a  man  making  a  regular  trade  of  smuggling 
for  his  livelihood — a  very  different  thing." 

Whether  Isabelle  saw  the  great  difference,  or  saw  it  in  the  light 
that  Mrs.  Maynard  wished,  is  perhaps  doubtful ;  but  at  any  rate 
that  worthy  lady  appeared  to  tlnnk  her  last  argument  conclusive, 
for  she  dismissed  IsabeUe  to  bed,  telling  her  that  she  might,  as  she 
had  desired^  walk  to  Deal  the  next  morning,  for  the  purpose  of 
spending  the  day  with  her  foster  mother.  Dame  Fleming;  and 
giving  her  a  parting  warning  not  to  show  too  much  kindness  and 
graUiude  to  William. 

The  next  morning  was  as  bright,  and  as  clear,  and  as  fresh  as  a 
Hay-day  morning  oft;en  is ;  the  birds  sang*  merrily,  and  even  the 
few  stunted  and  withered  shrubs  about  the  Sqxdre's  house  seemed  as 
if  they  had  taken  heart,  and  were  determined  to  make  a  vigorous 
effort  to  add  to  their  respectability  by  a  decent  siunmer's  clothing; 
while  the  sea  was  as  calm,  and  as  placid,  and  as  innocent-looking 
as  if  it  never  lost  its  temper,  and  swallowed  up  whole  ships  with 
their  crews  and  cargoes,  for  a  morning  or  an  evening  meal.  But 
fresher,  and  fearer,  and  brighter,  and  fully  as  innocent,  and  much 
more  lovdy,  looked  IsabeUe,  as  she  stepped  from  the  half-ruinous 
mansion  which  formed  her  present  home,  to  commence  her  walk  to 
Deal :  and  as  she  walked,  she  thought ; — and  what  did  she  think  f 
One  feels  curious  to  know  what  one  so  young,  so  pretty,  so  in- 
nocent, could  think  about.  Weill  if  truth  must  be  told,  the 
subject  of  her  thoughts  was  that  wicked  law-breaker  William  flem- 
^*  But  perhaps  she  thought  of  his  guilty  life,  of  means  of  re- 
<^luining  him,  of  the  chance  of  contamination  f  No  I — we  cannot 
say  that  these  were  her  thoughts,  or  anything  like  them,  "nien 
what  were  they  ?  asks  the  impatient  reader : — guess ;  and  if  you 
cannot  gaess ;  why  I   you  would  care  but  little  for  the  information 
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if  we  told  it  you.  But  her  thoughts^  such  as  they  were^  were  not 
half  exhausted  when  she  found  herself  at  Deal ;  and  the  first  thing 
she  there  saw^  at  all  worth  looking  at^  was  WiUiam  Fleming  him- 
self. 

"  Ah  !  my  Belle/'  exclaimed  WilUam — a  term  he  was  fond  of 
caUing  her  by — ^'  you  look  as  fresh  and  as  pretty,  this  fine  morning, 
as  a  smart  little  yacht  with  bran  new  canvass,  gUding  along  a  nice 
smooth  bit  of  water,  with  all  sail  set.'' 

^'  And  you  look/'  said  Isabelle,  archly,  '^  like  a  bold  smuggler, 
that  has  been  up  all  night,  and  has  just  escaped  from  His  Majesty's 


crmsers." 


^' And  how  did  my  saucy  little  Belle  know  anything  of  that?" 
inquired  WilUam. 

"  How  I  why,  my  dear  innocent  William,  you  don't  suppose 
everybody  is  as  blind,  and  as  deaf,  and  as  stupid,  as  you  would 
perhaps  wish  them  to  be.  Ships  of  war  don't  fire  guns  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  to  amuse  their  crews,  or  to  frighten  out  of 
their  sleep  quiet  peaceable  people  ashore.  Ah  1  Will,  you  nor 
they  little  thought  that  every  gun  made  one  of  those  ashore  jump 
and  tremble  as  if  she  herself  had  been  standing  to  be  shot  at." 

As  the  pair  continued  their  conversation  they  walked  along  the 
beach  away  frt>m  Deal ;  and  much  they  talked  about — of  the  past, 
and  of  the  friture ;  of  the  fatal  wreck  when  all  that  belonged  to 
Isabelle  perished;  of  their  after  childhood;  and  of  their  present — 
love. 

"  Yes,  William/'  said  Isabelle,  "  since  that  dreadful  night,  when 
you  so  nobly  risked  your  life  to  save  mine,  I  have  deeply,  truly, 
loved  you ; — ^how  could  I  help  it  7  one  must  love  something ^  you 
know — and  what  else  had  I  to  love  but  you  ?" 

"  Well,  BeUe,  thaf  s  not  saying  much  for  me,  at  any  rate.  If  / 
had  been  away,  all  your  love  would  have  fallen  upon  the  cat,  I 
suppose,  or  upon  old  mother  Wise's  donkey,  next  door." 

"  Perhaps  it  would,"  said  Isabelle,  laughing ;  '^  and  you  ought, 
therefore,  to  feel  proud  at  my  having  given  you  the  preference." 

"  Well,  I  wonder  if  the  donkey  would  have  punished  you  as  I 
do,  when  you  made  him  a  saucy  speech/'  said  William,  giving  her 
a  kiss  that  made  her  pretty  face  blush  so  charmingly,  that  he  could 
not  help  repeating  it,  probably  with  a  view  to  make  the  punish- 
ment more  impressive. 

"  The  donkey  would  have  been  too  well  bred  for  such  rudeness," 
said  Isabelle,  with  a  half  assumption  of  anger,  though  her  eyes  and 
expression  certainly  did  not  testify  that  she  thought  the  punish- 
ment a  very  severe  one. 

And  many  other  things  they  said,  as  they  strolled  upon  the  lonely 
beach.  Sometimes  their  voices  joined  in  merry  laughter ;  at  othen 
they  would  remain  silent  for  nearly  a  minute,  too  frdl  of  thought 
to  speak ;  and  at  others  their  deep  and  earnest  tones  showed  that 
passion  and  emotion  were  at  work  in  their  breasts :   in  short,  they 
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said  and  did  what  all  true  loTers  haye  done  or  said  since  Adam  and 
Ere  first  made  loTe  together.  Trifling  I  nonsense !  as  the  world 
terms  it :  and  yet^  why  nonsense  f  Who  are  they  who  pronounce 
it  such?  The  money-seeker^  the  sensualist^  the  politician^  the 
devotee  of  fSashion^  the  miser^ — what  is  there  in  their  pursuits  that 
should  warrant  them  in  sneering  at  the  holiest^  purest^  brightest 
feeling  that  mortals  are  endowed  with — ^true^  unselfish  love ;  Iotc^ 
that  for  a  time  lifts  the  trammelled  spirit  from  the  sordid  tlungs  of 
life^  to  give  it  a  foretaste  of  heaven^  and  makes  man  (too  often  an 
incarnate  devil)  akin  to  angels.  But  where  is  such  love  as  this  to  be 
found?  In  few,  in  very  few  places,  "  Civilization'' is  driving  it  fast 
from  the  world.  Look  not  for  it  in  cities ;  it  thrives  not  amidst  brick 
and  mortar,  amidst  din  and  smoke ;  it  likes  not  gay  assemblies,  and 
glaring  lights ;  will  not  be  decked  in  satin  shoes  and  wreaths  of 
muslin  roses;  flies  from  filth  and  squalor;  from  gas  and  gin;  hates 
the  sight  of  parchment,  and  the  very  soimd  of  settlements ;  sickens 
at  selfishness,  and  is  killed  outright  with  sensuality. 

Yet  the  ci^  has  its  love,  too;  but  how  imlike  the  love  that  first 
descended  upon  the  earth  I  A  bastard ;  a  sort  of  fallen  angel ;  the 
veriest  rake  of  a  love,  that  drinks,  and  smokes,  and  swears,  and 
gambles — ^keeps  late  hours,  and  paints  to  hide  his  paleness;  a  love 
that  has  lost  his  wings,  and  goes  grovelling  in  the  mud  and  dirt 
Kke  any  other  citizen;  in  fact,  a  love  ''about  town;''  an  un- 
wholesome love,  that,  like  the  city's  atmosphere,  is  mixed  and  di- 
luted with  gross  and  deleterious  matter;  a  love  that  may  bum 
tip  fiercely  for  a  time,  if  well  supplied  with  exciting  food,  but  which 
scorches  but  does  not  warm  the  heart,  and  then  leaves  it  cold  and 
withered.  Such  is  the  love  that  lives  in  cities :  and  such  was  not 
the  love  of  William  and  Isabelle. 

But,  enough  of  love  !  It  is  a  thing  better  felt  than  conceived; 
better  thought  than  spoken  of.  Suffice  it  then  to  tell,  that  our 
lovers  really  loved :  those  who  have  themselves  loved,  will  know 
how  they  loved :  those  who  have  not  loved,  had  better  wait  until 
they  do,  for  if  they  ffuess,  they  may  chance  to  guess  amiss.  So  to 
resume  our  tale 
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VENICE. 

HOSE  who  reflect  l^>0D  the 
^  constitntionofotirmiadB.fuid 
"  remember  tliat  the  principle 
''  of  associatioD  is   one  of  its 

?most  powerful  agencies ;  wlio 
note   its   influence   over  our 
paasioDB  and  cor  prejudica, 
our  taste  and  aenmbilit^ — all 
that  is  moat  useful  and  em- 
bellishing in   life— will  little 
wonder  that  amongst  men  the 
qualities  of  strength,  brareiy, 
1  or  beauty,  should  conceal  or 
counterbalance  great  vices,  or 
t  nations  the  splendour  of  re- 
riumph  should  be    substituted 
nitj  and  virtue.     Morever,  our 
itiioates  of  character  are  attri- 
le  want  of  penetration  and  ctan- 
iSB — of  penetration,  because  so- 
ter  captivates  the  eye,  and  ve 
QO  not  always  descend  deeply  to  the  secret 
springs  of  motive — of  comprehensiveness,  because  we  rashly  judge 
from  some  qualities,  neglecting  others ;  and  in  the  quickness  of  roU- 
tion,  mere  streaks  of  light  seem  to  present  an  entirely  luminous  sur- 
face.  The  power  of  names,  too,  the  bigotted  adherence  to  mere  titles 
which  sometimes  rule  our  minds  with  &  strong  tyranny,  are  con- 
ducive to  our  false  appreciation  of  the  objects  they  denote ;  and  mea 
cling  often,  with  a  devotedness  which  truth  only  should  inspire,  to 
their  darling  fallacies,  even  when  those  fallacies  have  been  utteriy 
exploded.     Hence,  from  the  simple  operation,  or  the  partial  or 
complete  combination  of  these  several  csuaes,  our  inaccurate  ideal 
of  men  ajid  nations  spring ;  and  the  play  of  evil  passions  is  pardoned 
to  the  voluptuous  beauty  of  an  Aphrodite,  as  a  career  of  perfidy  and 
spoliation  is  palliated  by  the  gorgeousneas  of  Venice.     But  Hutoiy 
is  the  great  Iconoclast,  and  beneath  her  mighty  mallet  down  go 
the  statues  of  bad  men,  and  the  columns  of  infamous  cities.    W^ 
as  in  some  respects,  her  ministers,  dischai^  a  duty  in  examining 
and  throwing  a  clear  steady  light  upon  the  Venetian  republic ;  for, 
when  not  merely  such  men  as  Byron,  in  whom  all  the  sources  of 
error  we  enumerate  were  curiously  exemplified ;  but  so  solitarv,  so 
serene,  so  profound  a  thinker,  as  Wordsworth,  speaks  joyfully  of 
the  virtue  and  the  liberty  of  Venice,  it  is  time  to  ask  what  she  is, 
and  what  she  was  ?  to  see  that  the  exhaustion   of   to-morrow  fol- 
lows, in  the  course  of  nature,  firom  the  riot  of  to-day, — to  denounce 
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all  fond  regrets  as  pernicious,  when  bestowed  npon  unworthy  ob- 
jects,*— ^to  demand  the  reckoning  for  her  means  and  opportunities, 
— ^what  has  she  done  for  herself,  for  Europe,  for  civilization,  for 
mankind,  and  then  to  turn  from  the  fictitious  ascription  of  her 
freedom  and  her  purity^  to  the  dark  and  damning  evidence  of  her 
slavery  and  her  pollution. 

The  conversation  of  a  traveller  with  a  stranger,  is  of  simple  facts 
with  occasional  reflections ;  but  the  communion  of  fellow-tnivellers, 
is  of  reflections  interspersed  with  curious  facts.  The  latter  seems 
to  be  our  character,  and  the  correct  mode  of  conducting  our  in- 
quiries. One  species  of  argument  is  singularly  useful  in  historical 
studies — ^the  reasoning  h  priori.  The  capacity  of  pronouncing  on 
the  fbture,  by  the  lessons  of  the  past  and  the  present,  is  the  chief 
object  of  such  studies,  and  the  process  is  strictly  a  priori.  The 
problem  is,  firom  given  causes  and  their  ascertained  efi^ects,  to  de- 
termine the  probable  effects  of  similar  causes  operating  in  circum- 
stances entirely  or  partially  identical;  and  as  our  labour  upon 
solved  problems  in  mathematics,  sharpens,  steadies,  and  invigorates 
the  mind  for  the  original  and  bold  researches  by  which  the  laws  of 
the  universe  are  unfolded,  so,  d.  priori  reasoning  upon  the  proba- 
bility of  consequences  at  stages  of  history  when  the  consequences 
are  known  fJActs,  enables  us  to  correct  and  test  our  process  by  com- 
paring our  theory  with  the  verities  of  history,  and,  if  they  disagree, 
to  search  for  our  error  in  the  falsity  of  our  principles,  or  the  appli- 
cation of  them  to  dissimilar  positions.  Besides,  tUs  style  of  reason- 
ing is  a  means  of  mental  and  moral  discipline  :  mental,  because  the 
abstraction  requisite  to  separate  the  accidental  from  the  essential — 
the  clear  comprehension  of  causes,  and  the  nice  comparison  of  cir- 
cumstances, are  painful  and  exacting  mental  processes;  moral, 
because  it  insists  upon  the  sacrifice  of  prejudices — feeling — dear 
but  detected  fallacies,  all  the  disturbing  influences  which  interfere 
with  a  strictly  intellectual  effort.  We  shall  derive  assistance  from 
regarding  a  nation  as  a  human  being.  Consisting  of  aggregated 
individuals,  the  community  exhibits  an  aggregation  of  their  passions 
and  affections — hopes  and  fears — attachments  and  antipathies. 
Strong  sympathy,  however,  introduces  between  men  and  nations  an 
admissible  difference.  Nations  feel  more  strongly,  but  less  deeply ; 
are  more  passionate,  sooner  fear-stricken,  and  less  virtuous,  than 
men.  Still  the  resemblance  is  accurate  enough  to  enable  us  to 
niake  the  man  a  standing  illustration  of  the  commonwealth.  A 
great  question  meets  us  obviously  on  the  threshold  of  our  inquiry 
—What  is  the  object  of  a  nation  ?  Political  philosophers  differ  on  this 
^'ftwi/a  qiuBSiio.  Warburton,  Whateley,  and  Macaulay,  who  exposes 
the  theory  popularly  in  one  of  his  published  Essays,  contend  that  it 
has  only  a  physical  end ;  although  the  latter  author  admits  that  it 
niay  contemplate  religious  and  moral  ends  as  strictly  subordinate 
and  secondanr :  contrariwise.  Dr.  Arnold  and  Gladstone,  the  former 
in  the  Supplement  to  his  first  Oxford  Lecture,  the  latter  in  his 
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"  Church  and  State/'  declare  for  religion  and  moral  development, 
as  the  primary  ends  of  national  existence.  We  have  neither  time 
nor  inclination  to  balance  their  arguments,  but  simply  state  our  own 
opinion.  We  consider  a  man's  greatest  duties  to  be: — 1st.  To 
promote  his  own  religious  and  moral  progress.  2nd.  To  promote 
the  religious  and  moi^  progress  of  lus  fellows ;  that  he  is  bound  by 
the  law  of  his  being  to  employ  every  means  of  attaining  these  ends ; 
that  these  duties  cling  to  him  in  society,  one  of  them  being,  indeed, 
a  social  duty;  that  a  nation  affords  a  means  of  such  attainment, 
that  it  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  several  members  of  the  nation, 
that  is,  of  the  nation  itself,  to  employ  its  national  powers  to  obtain 
these  ends  as  primary,  and  that,  therefore,  moral  and  religious  ends 
are  primary  objects  of  a  nation.  As  well  might  it  be  urged  against 
the  moral  end  of  an  individual,  that  his  hand  had  no  moral  object  in 
acquiring  the  sense  of  touch,  as  against  the  reUgious  and  moral  object 
of  a  nation,  that  one  of  its  scientific  bodies  has  only  science,  and  not 
religion  or  morality  in  contemplation ;  and  yet  this  is  Macaulay's 
argument.  One  leading  idea  in  our  minds  then  ought  to  be :  Did 
Venice  promote  the  cause  of  religion  or  morality  7  We  assert  in 
the  outset,  that  the  only  object  aimed  at,  and  the  only  end  attained 
by  it,  was  a  physical  development,  an  intellectual  progress  and  a 
sensual  refinement ;  but  that  no  thought  was  expended,  no  effort 
moved,  to  promote  the  moral  progress  and  ameUorate  the  nature  of 
its  citizens,  through  the  long  tract  and  centuries  of  its  existence, 
from  the  moment  when,  from  the  night  of  the  dark  ages  and  in  the 
dawn  of  modem  history,  it  rose  like  the  morning  star  and  shed  a 
tremulous  lustre  on  the  Adriatic. 

Nations  being  then  a  synod  of  kings,  and  resembling  men,  his- 
tory becomes  what,  in  fact.  Dr.  Arnold  designates  it,  ^^The  Biography 
of  Political  Societies,''  and  as,  in  man,  there  exists  an  inner  and 
an  outer  life,  an  individuality  and  a  fellowship,  so,  with  nations, 
the  distinction  arises  between  what  it  is  alone,  and  what  in  the  re- 
lations of  sociality ;  and  as  the  inward  life  of  man  is  physical,  in- 
tellectual, and  moral,  so  is  that  of  a  nation,  whilst  these  qualities 
are  developed  in  and  influenced  by  its  poUtical  institutions,  its  reli- 
gion, its  national  character,  its  physical  circumstances,  its  great 
men,  the  cultivation  of  Uterature,  arts,  sciences,  (espedaUy  music 
and  its  domestic  life,)  whilst  the  outer  being  is  exhibited  in  its 
colonies,  its  wars,  and  its  alliances.  Before  we  endeavour  to  run 
the  pencil  over  these  topics,  it  may  be  advisable  to  denote  the  great 
leading  events — ^the  epoch  stones,  which,  as  stages  in  its  history, 
commemorated  the  changed  condition,  or  guided  the  destiny  of 
Venice.  They  are — the  building  of  the  Rialto,  the  death  of  Vitale, 
the  war  with  Barbarossa,  the  crusading  enterprise  and  the  storming 
of  Constantinople,  the  reign  of  Gradenigo,  the  war  of  Chiozza,  the 
alli^ce  with  v  isconti  against  Carrara,  the  conquest  of  Padua,  the 
reign  of  Foscari,  the  acquisition  of  Cyprus,  the  league,  war  and  peace 
of  Cambray,  the  Turkish  capture  of  Cyprus,  the  battle  of  Lepanto, 
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the  execution  of  Foecarini^  the  siege  of  Candia^  the  war  with  Turkey, 
the  French  occupation,  and  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio.  We  must 
settle  some  period  to  which,  speaking  generally  of  her,  our  thoughts 
ought  to  turn.  When  were  her  physical,  intellectual  and  moral 
character  most  developed  and  matured?  When  were  her  weak- 
nesses not  referable  to  immaturity,  and  her  vices  not  to  be  pal- 
liated by  the  temporary  impulses  of  progress  ?  Her  maturity  just 
immediately  preceded  the  league  of  Cambray.  She  had  then  at- 
tained the  meridian  of  her  glory ;  her  institutions  were  established, 
and  operating  hurtfully  or  beneficially ;  her  habits  had  become  a 
second  nature ;  her  national  character  was  complete,  and  exhibited 
in  her  general  aspect  and  the  deep  lines  of  her  external  features. 
Her  dominion  spread  from  her  islands  over  some  of  the  fairest 
northern  province,  and  stretched  its  dependencies  in  a  long  line  of 
power,  opulence,  and  commercial  enterprise,  to  the  coast  of  the 
Levant.  Arts,  sciences,  manufactures,  literature,  and  music,  flou- 
rished. Her  external  splendour  and  her  reputation  for  wealth, 
wisdom,  power,  extended  over  Europe ;  and  the  league  of  Cambray 
evinces  the  European  belief  of,  and  jealousy  at,  her  aggrandisement, 
whilst  her  princely,  spirited,  and  successM  defence,  m^tnifest  her 
inexhaustible  resources  and  the  vigour  of  the  arm  which  wielded 
them.  Around  her,  to  the  north,  all  seemed  barbarism  and  dark- 
ness ;  and,  contrasted  with  the  German  empire,  she  was  "  a  rich 
jewel  in  an  Ethiop^s  ear.''  Dam's  nineteenth  letter  contains  a  pic- 
ture of  her  at  this  period,  which  is  sketched  and  coloured  with  the 
clear  touch  of  Canaletti.  Two  great  facts  present  themselves  here : 
1st,  the  astonishing  fact  of  her  existence,  that  is,  a  contrast  between 
her  birth-state  and  the  state  she  had  attained ;  2ndly,  the  duration 
of  this  existence,  which  runs  along  modem  history.  Now  for  her 
political  institutions :  and  first,  what  was  the  state  machine  ?  what 
its  components  ?  what  their  isolated  nature  and  peculiarities  ?  what 
their  relation  in  combination  ?  what  the  effect  of  this  combination, 
this  machinery  of  government?  The  elements  were  a  Doge,  a 
Grand  Council,  a  Senate,  a  Signory,  an  Inquisition,  a  judicial  body, 
and  some  supernumerary  functionaries.  The  Doge  is  popularly 
esteemed  a  mere  golden  top-ball,  a  state  bauble.  We  think  this 
opinion  erroneous.  Doubtless  the  Venetian  councils  were  appre- 
hensive of  his  power,  and  studious  to  restrict  it,  imtil  he  ceased  to 
be  an  absolute  monarch,  and  the  published  promises  of  his  inaugu- 
ration, as  well  as  many  customs,  evince  the  strong  and  vexatious 
chains  imposed  upon  him.  Still  he  appointed  at  will  six  members 
of  the  Signory,  and  presided,  with  full  powers  as  a  member,  over  it; 
and  seven  voices,  with  a  presidency,  in  a  council  of  seventeen,  seems 
a  very  substantial  authority — a  divisum  imperium,  but  an  imperium 
•till.  The  appointment  of  the  Inquisition  diminished  his  power, 
but  he  might  be  a  member  of  it,  and  one  member  was  chosen  from 
the  councillors  he  selected.  The  jealousy  of  his  power  to  the  last 
proves  some  capacity  which  excited  it ;  and  by  his  subjects  and  con- 
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temporary  powers  his  great  and  supreme  authority  was  recognised. 
The  mode  of  electing  him  is  singular,  and  is  explained  by  Sismondi. 
It  consisted  of  nine  processes,  five  ballotings,  and  four  scrutinies, 
and  is  a  strange  mixture  of  chance  and  choice,  elaborately  compli- 
cated and  clumsy.  Chance  alone  is  a  certain,  choice  alone  a  pro- 
bable, evil,  and  their  combination  is  a  political  cleyemess;  but  why 
two  chance  elections  should  occur  together,  and  why  one  chance  and 
one  choice,  with  the  ratification  of  the  chosen  to  be  the  electoral 
body  by  the  whole  council,  was  insufficient,  the  wit  of  man  cannot 
divine.  It  did  not  succeed  remaricably  well.  The  electors  seem  to 
have  been  still  accessible  to  corruption  and  sinister  influences. 

The  second  constituent  was  the  Grand  Council.  It  consisted  of 
all  patricians  enrolled  in  the  Gt)lden  Book.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  the  descendants  of  previous  members  were  entitled  to  enrol- 
ment, and  thirty  young  nobles,  designated  I  Barberini,  were  pri- 
vileged primarily  by  lot,  soon  by  merit,  ultimately  by  purchase,  to 
sit  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  The  members  elected  all  the  otlier 
state  councils  from  their  own  body. 

The  Senate,  the  third  constituent,  originated  in  the  Pr^adi,  Hie 
Doge's  privy  council,  and  became  ultunately  numerous.  It  initiated 
aU  measures  proposed  to  the  Grand  Coimcil,  and  monopolised  the 
management  of  commerce  and  the  colonies. 

The  Signory,  designated  the  Council  of  Ten,  but  consisting  of 
seventeen  members,  the  Doge,  six  councillors  nominated  by  him, 
termed  i  rozzi,  and  ten  chosen  by  the  Grand  Council,  styled  t  nm, 
finally  acquired  absolute  sovereignty,  and  exercised  the  most  irre- 
sponsible and  atrocious  tyranny.  Suspicion  was  a  pretext  for  ac- 
cusation. The  arraigned  never  saw,  seldom  knew,  his  accusers  or 
their  witnesses.  The  first  process  was  excruciating  torture,  to  ex- 
tort self  inculpation ;  no  defence  was  permitted;  the  sentence  was 
secret,  and  the  punishment  concealed. 

This  tyrannical  body  begot  one  even  more  tyrannical,  and  the 
Inquisition  of  State  was  the  fifth  element  of  government.  It  con- 
sisted of  three  members  chosen  by  the  Signory,  and  received  the 
plenary  authority  of  that  body,  holding  the  keys  of  the  treasury 
and  the  prisons,  and  controlling  all  governors,  magistrates,  com- 
manders, ambassadors,  councils  of  state,  even  the  Signoiy  itself. 
The  names  of  the  members  were  never  known ;  and  the  deep,  which, 
in  fact,  was  often  the  keeper  of  its  bloody  secrets,  was  not  more  im- 
penetrable. For  centuries,  a  veil  hung  over  its  proceedings,  and  it 
was  known  only  as  a  thing  of  terror,  to  be  abhorred  and  shunned, 
until  the  French  opened  its  archives,  and  Dam  exposed  a  system 
of  desperate  darkness  and  a  mystery  of  iniquity  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  nations. 

The  Correitori  delta  promissione  ducale,  who  composed  the  inau- 
gural addresses,  and  the  Inqmsitori  del  Doge  Defonto,  who  compared 
the  promise  with  the  fulfilment,  and  visited  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
on  the  children ;  the  Procuratari  di  Stm  Marco,  the  second  digni- 
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taries  in  the  State;  the  AwoffodoriffvibUc  accusers  and  overseers; 
the  Sam,  secretaries^  and  a  grand  chancellor,  resembling  its  checks^ 
balances,  and  valves,  completed  the  poUtical  machine.  The  offices 
of  secretary  and  chancellor  are  remarkable,  as  open  exclusively  to 
plebeians,  and  the  latter  was  endowed  with  curious  and  sovereign 
distinctions,  which,  to  flatter  the  masses,  were  observed  by  the 
State  and  the  Patricians  with  poUtic  punctiUousness.  The  relation 
and  combination  of  these  components  have  been  casually  noticed, 
and  it  suffices  to  say  that  the  legislative  power  resided  nominally 
and  theoretically  in  the  Senate  and  Grand  Council,  the  Executive 
or  the  Signory,  and  its  offspring,  the  Inquisition.  The  latter^ 
however,  actually  controlled  aU  the  others,  and  arrogated,  at  plea- 
sure, legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  authority.  The  character 
and  complexion  of  a  government  necessarily  depend  upon  its  ruling 
influences ;  and,  accordingly,  the  Doge,  the  Council,  the  Signory, 
and  the  Inquisition,  during  the  periods  of  their  successive  ascen- 
dencies, stamped  upon  it  their  image  and  superscription ;  and  if  ever 
the  principle  of  e^  set  a  mark  upon  things  human,  that  sign  was 
scorched  and  branded  into  the  Venetian  directory  under  the  predo- 
minance of  the  odious  triumvirate.  Paley  says,  "  Aristocracies  are 
of  two  kinds :  1st,  where  the  power  of  the  nobility  belongs  to  them 
in  their  collective  capacity  alone;  that  is,  where,  although  the  go- 
vernment resides  in  an  assembly  of  that  order,  both  members  of 
that  assembly,  separately  and  individually,  possess  no  authority  or 
privilege  beyond  the  rest  of  the  community.  This  describes  the 
constitution  of  Venice.''  Yes,  and  describes  it  wrongly.  No  one 
would  imagine  a  body  like  the  Inquisition,  or  even  the  Signory,  to 
exist  in  a  polity  so  described.  The  term  aristocracy  does  not  ftdly 
represent  this  polity.  It  was,  in  fact,  an  oligarchical  dictatorship. 
In  itself  it  resembled  the  Roman  triumvirate,  with  the  addition  of 
a  mingled  aristocratical  election.  It  approximated  as  closely  as 
oligarchy  can  to  absolute  monarchy. 

Now  then  what  apriari  should  we  have  pronounced  to  be  the 
moral  character  of  this  government  ?  What  were  its  virtues  and 
what  its  vices  ?  We  should  anticipate  nearly  all  the  distinctive 
virtues  of  monarchy,  partially  combined  with  and  modified  by  those 
of  aristocracy  and  none  of  the  vices  of  democracy.  It  would  be 
more  systematic,  depend  less  on  individual  characters,  and  be  more 
restrained  by  the  sentences  of  its  predecessors,  than  monarchy. 
Our  expectations  would  be  nearly  reaUsed.  The  monarchical  virtues 
of  strong  will,  inflexibihty  of  purpose,  self  reliance,  presence  of 
mind,  and  promptitude  of  action,  are  exemplified  by  it,  commingled 
with  the  characteristic  vigilance  .of  aristocracies,  while  there  are 
few  traces  of  the  democratic  failings  of  passion,  of  anger,  or  remoi^e, 
impulse,  caprice,  panic  sudden  and  irretrievable,  irresolution,  and 
diversity  of  sentiment.  The  war  of  Chiozza  and  the  struggle  of  Cam- 
bray  illustrate  these  virtues,  and  they  are  of  the  highest  order. 
Strength  of  will  alone  is  a  proof  and  a  presage  of  greatness.     We 
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believe  that  the  secret  of  success  on  the  enterprises  of  men  and 
nations  will  be  generally  found  in  vigour  of  will  and  the  earnestness 
of  a  calm  impregnable  determination.  Archdeacon  Manning  finely 
observes^  '^  Man  is  lord  of  all  the  creatures  of  Gt)d,  less  by  his  reason 
than  by  his  will/'  The  truthfulness  of  his  remark  lies  around  us 
in  the  past  and  present,  from  Francis  Favier  to  Venice.  This  was 
the  greatest  and  best  characteristic  of  that  constitution.  The  i 
priori  argument  is  at  fault  in  the  prediction  of  its  vices,  and  allow- 
ably for  no  state  subject  to  supposed  civilizing  influences  could 
presumably  have  adopted  a  principle  which  now  intervenes.  We 
should  prognosticate  most  of  the  aristocratical  and  many  of  the 
monarchical  vices,  with  noneof  the  virtues  of  democracy :  forinstance, 
great  jealousy,  ambition,  selfishness,  expediency  the  plea,  and  the 
ktw  or  self  d^ence  pushed  to  its  limits;  but  it  is  fair  to  human 
nature  to  admit  that  speculations  upon  it  would  not  authorize  the 
presumption  of  such  villany  as  this  history  discloses.  The  grand 
maxim  was,  that  the  apparent  safety  of  the  State  is  paramount  to 
God  and  man,  to  all  laws  human  and  divine,  except  those  of  the 
governing  body.  Hence  the  most  diabolical  code  of  canons  was 
enacted,  and  the  most  infernal  ministers  were  employed.  Innocence 
was  avowedly  corrupted — ^the  sanctity  of  religion  and  the  holiness  of 
the  confessional  violated — domestic  affections  blighted — ^Mendship 
alienated — all  the  charities  and  sweet  securities  of  life  systematically 
despised — ^treachery  the  darkest  rewarded — and  assassination  legal- 
ized by  this  bad  policy,  which  disregarding  God,  the  Church,  and 
nature,  seems  to  have  received  its  example  and  its  principles  from 
the  council-chamber  of  Hell  itself.  Poison  and  the  dagger — instru- 
ments of  evil  abhorred  by  even  savage  nations — ^were  its  familiar  and 
favourite  weapons.  It  enacted  with  murderous  particularity  when 
the  assassin  was  to  be  a  noble,  when  a  plebeian;  when  a  friend,  when 
an  enemy ;  when  a  senator,  when  a  desperado ;  when  the  drug,  when 
the  dagger  should  be  used;  when  the  venom  was  to  be  quick,  when 
slow;  and  in  fact  leagued  itself  with  and  took  for  its  bosom  ministers 
those  agencies  of  horror,  disease,  and  death,  whose  existence  and 
toleration  in  this  world  of  beauty  and  benevolence  is  a  problem,  a 
terror,  and  a  mystery.  The  theory  on  which  the  outn^es  of  tJic 
French  Revolution  were  defended  by  its  execrable  actors,  and  at 
which  men  shudder,  was  the  theory  which  the  government  of 
Venice  wove  into  its  constitution.  The  one  was  temporary,  the 
other  endured  five  centuries.  This  is  not  the  language  of  colour 
and  exaggeration.  Dam,  who  has  dragged  into  light  the  statutes  of 
the  Inquisition,  supports  the  accusation  to  the  letter.  Besides,  the 
fette  of  the  Carrara,  of  Carmagnuola,  of  the  Foscari,  respecting  which 
the  people  were  forbidden  even  to  speak,  are  tragedies  open  to  the 
world.  The  conspiracy  of  Pierre,  known  by  Otway's  tragedy, 
"  Venice  Preserved,"  to  suppress  which,  probably  a  mere  imaginary 
alarm,  several  hundred  suspected  persons  were  promiscuously  slaugh- 
tered, drowned,  hanged  or  poisoned,  and  in  which  eveiy  lip  that 
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could  reveal  the  secret  of  its  detection  was  sealed  in  deaths  and  the 
death  of  Foscarini,  whose  innocence^  afterwards  proved^  would  have 
appeared  had  any  evidence  but  that  of  anonymous  accusations  been 
required^  are  appalling;  the  former  indicating  the  hecatombs  mer- 
cilessly sacrificed  to  a  suspicion^  and  the  latter  that  proof  was  not 
requisite  for  conviction^  and  the  probability  that  thousands  equally 
innocent  have  perished.  Surely  this  is  the  darkest  phsenomenon  in 
history.  This  was  the  liberty,  this  the  security,  of  a  citizen  who 
knew  that  State  spies,  disguised  as  firiends,  neighbours,  or  servants, 
penetrating  and  diffusive  as  the  air  itself,  surrounded  him  on  every 
side,  saw  his  kinsmen  and  acquaintance  disappear,  and  dared  not 
to  inquire  their  fate,  and  loitering  on  the  bridge  of  sighs,  knew  that 
a  simple  stone  wall  separated  him  frcmi  a  human  slaughter-house, 
where  perhaps  at  that  moment  blood  was  shed  and  agony  unpitied; 
or,  leaning  on  the  parapet,  remembered  that  the  waters  which  lay  so 
stiU  beneatli  him,  and  tranquilly  reflected  the  beautiful  city,  and 
seemed  to  give  a  second  being  to  its  pillars  and  its  palapes,  enclosed 
yet  deeper  down  many  a  dark  tale  of  tyranny,  and  haci£owed  upon 
the  noble  and  the  innocent. 

That  great  energy  and  wisdom  were  exhibited  by  the  govern- 
ment cannot  be  denied,  '^and  princely  counsel  in  its  face  yet 
shone :"  an  unscrupulous  mind  however  doubles  its  resources.  Its 
vicesj^led  it  occasionally  to  conmiit  great  political  errors.  By  the 
ndn  of  the  Carraras  the  bulwark  against  Yisconti  was  removed, 
and  the  neglect  to  form  a  territorial  empire,  and  an  agricultural 
interest  in  lUyria — ^the  employment  of  mercenary  soldiers — the 
practice  of  making  success  a  measure  of  excellence,  which  checked 
and  intimidated  its  commanders — and  the  omission  to  attempt  a 
consolidation  of  the  northern  states  of  Italy — are  among  the  faults 
of  this  state-craft.  It  was,  however,  usuidly  wise,  forecasting  and 
comprehensive.  The  release  of  the  colonies  from  their  aUe^ance 
during  the  war  of  Cambray  was  one  of  the  finest  master-strokes  of 
policy  recorded  in  history ;  so  the  exclusion  of  nobles  from  traffic 
^as  curious  and  prudent ;  and  the  selection  of  one  son  out  of  a 
patrician's  family  for  marriage  was  as  politic  as  it  was  sinful.  The 
punctilious  observation  of  the  popular  customs  which  beguiled  the 
democracy  and  made  the  yoke  unfelt,  and  such  signs  of  sympathy 
And  firatemity  in  citizenship  as  the  embrace  of  the  Doge  and  the 
fishermen — iJie  endeavours  of  a  Venetian  Coriolanus  to  avoid  which 
caused  a  tumult — and  the  prohibition  of  a  patrician's  boasting  of 
bis  rank,  with  the  titles  of  the  Castelluii,  were  like  Tasso's  sweet 
^ps  on  the  brim  of  the  medicine  cup.  The  moral  and  religious 
ii&provement  of  the  people  were  utterly  disregarded,  and  the  effects 
of  this  government  disprove  the  truth  of  Pope's  notion, — 


For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest. 
That  which  is  best  administered  is  best." 


liord  Brougham  and  IVIsraeli  have  strangely  likened  our  consti^ 
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tntion^  daring  the  early  part  of  George  the  Third's  reign,  and  tiiat 
of  Scotland  under  Lauderdale,  to  the  Venetians.  Th^  resemble  it 
neither  in  theory  nor  practice.  Mere  aristocratical  predominance 
is  not  a  Venetian  government,  especially  when  it  depends  on  the 
partialities  of  a  sovereign,  as  it  did  in  England;  and  in  Scotland 
the  monarchical  power,  which  Lauderdale  wielded  only  as  a  viceroy, 
was  nearly  absolute. 

It  is  singular  to  note  how  the  names  of  objects,  and  the  ideas 
they  represent,  (^ng  to  them  long  after  they  have  completely 
changed  their  character ;  and  men  caUed  Venice  a  republic,  and  i^ 
plauded  her  libertycenturies  after  her  original  constitution  hadbe^ 
lost :  as  her  own  grand  and  gorgeous  galley,  renovated  and  repaired 
until  no  chip  of  its  ancient  frame  remained,  still  retained  its 
nominal  identity,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  went  out  bravely 
on  its  princely  errancU  until,  at  the  dose  of  the  Venetian  lustory, 
it  was  found  in  the  dock-yards,  like  the  stote  itself, — a  ruin. 

The  paramount  importance  and  great  poHtidd  influence  of 
religion  and  its  institutions  claim  always  primary  attention,  and  in 
Venice  they  are  objects  of  peculiar  interest,  as  she  was  the  first 
state  planted  and  matured  under  Christianity;  and  we  are  anxious 
to  discover  what  new  civilising  influences  have  been  commingled 
by  it  with  the  ancient  elements  of  nationality ;  how  has  Christianity 
controlled  the  will — ^mitigated  the  animosities — calmed  the  passions 
— ennobled  and  spiritualised  the  nature  of  her  children.  She 
comes  forth  between  the  ancient  and  the  modem  world,  like  the 
High  Priest  who  took  fire  from  the  altar,  and  stood  between  the 
living  and  the  dead.  Is  her  failure  attributable  to  her  weakness, 
or  the  predominance  of  antagonist  agencies  ?  Must  we  despair  of 
the  final  accomplishment  of  her  mission  to  bring  forth  judgment 
unto  victory?  The  immorality  and  selfishness  of  the  government 
would  presume,  i  priori,  an  utter  disregard  of  reUgion  when  il 
rebuked  its  vices,  or  interfered  with  its  projects,  and  its  jealousy 
would  suppress  all  spiritual  pretensions  to  authority.  We  should 
argue  the  same  conclusion  from  the  universal  toleration  it  jHrofessed, 
which  embraced  Greeks,  Jews,  and  liereties,  allowing  the  open 
worship,  and  the  free  profession,  of  their  belief,  and  permitting  the 
burial  of  heretics  in  consecrated  ground.  We  hope  that  we  are 
not  more  uncharitable  than  our  neighbours,  but  it  is  an  esoteric 
opinion  of  ours  that,  now-a-days,  toleration  is  in  perilous  excess* 
For  the  day  of  Venice,  considering  the  universal  notions  of  Europe^ 
and  the  professedly  state  religion,  and  reflecting  on  the  philosophy 
of  intolerance,  which  consists  of  qualities  so  strongly  developed  in 
the  character  of  the  Venetians,  that,  if  religious  at  all,  they  would^ 
in  the  course  of  nature,  have  been  fiercely  persecuting;  we  argue 
that  they  had  either  attained  a  miraculous  pitch  of  self-control  and 
virtue,  or  were  utterly  irreUgious.  The  former  is  not  traceable  in 
their  histoiy.  Remembering,  too,  the  opinions  of  the  age,  and  the 
doctrines  which  the  state  publicly,  and  each  man  ostensibly,  avowed. 
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m  adheEring  to  t^e  Roman  CafchoUc  Cbarch^  we  consider  the 
i^stematic  and  liabitoal  opposition  to  the  papacy^  and  defiance  of 
its  interdicts,  anotheir  proof  of  Venetian  irrelision.  It  is  natural 
to  commend  actions  with  which  we  sympathise,  and  we  often 
OTerlook  the  motives  by  which  merit  can  alone  be  tested.  We 
ooght,  however,  to  judge  men  by  the  standard  of  reUgion  and 
morality  they  pitifessed,  and  not  by  our  own ;  and  if  the  supremacy 
of  the  Roman  Pontiff  was  then  the  creed  of  Christendom,  deeply* 
seated  in  the  minds  of  men  from  king  to  people — if  the  best,  and 
wisest,  and  holiest,  assented  to  it,  and  the  strongest  bent  before  it 
— and  if  it  be  virtuous  to  obey  our  conscience — and  if  it  be  vicious 
to  postpone  its  monitions  to  the  calls  of  avarice  or  ambition — and 
if  the  spiritual  is  infinitely  beyond  the  temporal — we  avow  boldly, 
that  we  rejoice  when  the  uKural  and  religious  transcend  the  phy- 
sical and  earthly — exult  when  an  Ambrose  repulses  a  blood-stained 
and  impenitent  Theodosius  from  his  t^nple  gates — detest  the 
impiely  and  treason  of  a  Venice — and  hear  with  proud,  exulting, 
and  pious  emotions,  that  but  a  few  days  since  an  emperor 
was  received  by  the  patriarch  of  the  West,  not  with  the  aduliUdons 
of  diplomacy,  and  the  courtliness  of  royal  visitations,  but  with  a 
dignity  that  sat  nobty  on  the  successor  of  a  hundred  pontiffs,  and 
admonished  in  the  lofty  language  of  morality,  and  the  calm 
superiority  of  the  spiritual  over  the  tenq>oraL  History  sustains 
this  accuration  against  Venice ;  in  Bankers  History  of  the  Popes 
an  entire  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  collision  between  it  and  Rome. 
The  contests  with  the  Ottoman,  which  won  for  Venice  the  almost 
ironical  title  of  bulwark  of  Christendom,  were  mere  political 
struggles ;  and  such  was  the  selfishness  and  abandoned  profligacy 
and  impiety  of  the  Venetians,  that  a  secret  league  was  concluded 
with  the  Turks,  in  compliance  with  which,  Venice,  with  its  fleet 
nnoccupied,  refiised  to  attack  the  invaders,  whilst  Europe  was 
endangered,  and  the  fields  of  Italy  ravaged,  by  their  predatory 
descaits.  Fortunately  Dam  has  exposed  the  religious  character 
of  this  government.  Mayer  sap,  and  Daru  quotes  the  passage, 
''  the  Senate  fiivdured  the  dissoluteness  of  the  clei^  to  make  them 
despicable  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,^'  that  is,  they  corrupted  the 
inimsters  of  religion — ^poiioned  the  springs  of  moral  and  reUgious 
instruction*— for  purposes  of  state-craft,  and  to  subjugate  the 
Church,  by  rendering  it — the  state  form  of  reUgion — utterly 
deanpicable.     It  is  the  most  heinous  crime  which  history  records. 

The  diraoluteness  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  course  followed,  and  was 
natural  after  the  6n£Bebling  and  defiance  (d  the  Papal  power.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  the  partial  immorality  of  the  clergy  pre- 
ceding the  Reformation,  is  chiefly  attributable  to  the  State  inter- 
ference with  the  Church  system,  to  the  absence  of  that  centralising 
and  vigorous  superintendence  which  that  much-calumniated  but 
*ndy  great  man,  Ghregory  VIL,  whom  Gxdzot  honours,  and  calls  a 
(P^eat  refiDvmer,  mediti^ed,  to  check  contemporary,  and  prevent 
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fdture^  excesses.  The  8rd  section  of  Darn's  28di  letter  contains 
an  elaborate  description  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  the 
number  of  the  clergy,  their  rank,  property,  liabilities,  exemptiom, 
privileges,  and  amenability  to  the  secular  tribunals,  mode  and  lan- 
guage of  installing  dignitaries,  election  of  parish  priests,  position  of 
the  regulars,  Jesuits  and  Inquisition,  with  the  State  checks  upon 
them.  Our  impression,  after  perusing  it,  was,  that  the  religi(Hi  of 
this  GKiTemment  exactly  corresponded  to  the  heedless  Paganism  of 
the  Roman  rulers,  and  the  toleration  was  the  quiet  indifference  of 
a  Pliny  and  a  Trajan,  until  any  innovation  threatened  to  disturb 
not  the  religion  but  the  policy  of  the  State.  The  irreligion  of 
Venice  has  passed  into  an  Italian  proverb,  and  proverbs  are  some 
of  the  most  veritable  sources  of  history.  "  Siamo  Yenesiani,  poi 
Christiani.^^  Still  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  there  may  have 
been  great  piety  among  individuals,  and  the  opposing  powers  and 
influences  must  have  been  very  potent,  since  the  Venetian  cha- 
racter was  naturally  religious.  The  intense  eflScacy  of  association^ 
and  the  inextinguishable  attachment  for  places  and  reUcs — ^to  San 
Marco,  and  to  things  old,  and  in  the  notions  of  the  period  hallowed, 
in  addition  to  the  superstitious  character  of  the  people, — denote  a 
popularly  powerful  development  of  the  religious  principle,  with  a 
sovereign  influence  in  that  power  of  association,  on  which  the 
accessories  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  so  successfully  rely,  and 
which  have  constituted  it  the  greatest  effort  of  the  poetry  of  the 
human  mind ;  and  we  are  deceived  if  the  Venetian  mind,  unless 
chilled  into  apathy  by  the  Government,  with  its  strong  susceptibility 
of  emotion,  and  ext^nal  and  internal  impressions,  was  not  greatly 
swayed  by  that  fine  result  of  human  genius,  which,  with  all  the 
falsity  of  its  doctrines,  wears  the  attributes  of  an  impodng  majesly, 
combining  all  that  is  most  grand  and  glorious  in  the  invisible  and 
visible,  the  ideal  and  the  sensible — ^the  ministry  of  angels  and  the 
memory  of  martyrs — the  heroism,  sacrifice,  triumphant  piety  of 
saints  ;  the  rich  associations  of  antiquity,  with  the  sight  of  altars 
at  which  nations  worshipped ;  and  temples,  which  look  so  solenm 
and  eternal  as  they  overshadow  precincts  in  which  sleqp  the  dead 
of  generations ;  with  the  pomp  and  splendour,  the  gifts  of  kings,  the 
gold,  the  frankincense,  the  myrrh,  and  the  rich  old  mighty  music 
which  leaves  the  soul  nothing  to  require.  The  empires  of  the  old 
world,  and  of  the  new,  Asiatic,  European  and  American,  are  distin- 
guished as  clearly  as  isolated  families  or  individuals,  by  peculia- 
rities of  national  character  formed  by  numerous  influences.  We 
have  often  reflected  upon  the  causes  which  operated  since  the  off- 
shoot of  the  United  Statesmen  from  England,  to  produce  that  vast 
diversity  of  character  which  separates  them  from  us  now.  Beyond 
the  national  at  present,  an  European  character  is  forming.  Our 
djvrton  argument  would  depict  the  Venetian  characteristics,  given 
its  Italian  origin  and  the  influences  to  which  it  was  exposed 
with  tolerable  accuracy.    One  deduction  must  suffice.    The  strength 
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of  assodation^  and  the  vivid  feeling  of  attachment  to  national 
objects^  wonld  lead  us  to  suppose  the  Venetians  patriotic;  for 
patriotism  depends  upon  association^  sensibility^  vividness,  and 
depth  of  feeling :  accordingly  we  find  this  a  leading  national  virtue. 
So  commercial  pursuits  engendered  cupidity  and  selfishness,  while 
its  wealth  and  independence  made  it  purse-proud,  conceited,  and 
contemptuous.  Its  Italian  origin,  its  climate,  and  the  spirit  of 
enterprise,  combined  in  produdng  excitability,  passion,  and  a 
proneness  to  speculation,  which  the  wisdom  of  the  Gk>vemment,  in 
its  days  of  strength,  restirained,  whilst  these  causes,  and  the  dis- 
regard of  aU  moral  and  religious  restraints  on  the  Government — 
and  a  Government  both  indicates  and  moulds  the  character  of  a 
people — ^rendered  it  treacherous,  cruel,  insidious,  and  intriguing. 
Astrology,  and  the  occult  sciences,  as  the  imaginativeness  of  the 
people  would  lead  us  to  presume,  were  in  high  repute,  and  the 
Government  consulted  the  divination  of  the  stars.  The  resort  to 
such  oracles  may  betoken  a  low  state  of  science,  but,  when  the 
intellect  is  vigorous,  indicates  a  fine  and  exalted  nature.  Every 
body  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  the  passage  in  CJoleridge's  Trans- 
lation of  the  Piccolomini,  beginning,  "  It  is  a  beautiful  and  affec- 
tionate thought,^^  and,  really,  when  we  remember  how  great  were 
the  mysteries  around  men,  how  religious  the  belief,  and  how  enno- 
bling and  spiritualising  is  the  Mth  in  things  powerful,  but  unseen, 
we  consider  it  in  past  times,  among  men  of  vigorous  minds,  an 
attribute  not  of  a  low,  but  of  a  lofty  spirit,  to  have  believed  in  the 
sigil  and  the  planetary  hour. 

Capabilities  require  favourable  opportimities  to  develop  them. 
In  commercial  capacity  no  race  ever  surpassed  the  Scotch ;  but 
their  powers  were  unemployed  for  centuries,  partly  from  the  Go- 
vernment, partiy  from  poverty,  and  partly  firom  English  inter- 
ference. The  opportunities  and  physical  advantages  of  Venice 
were  unequalled.  The  dispersion  which  drove  its  founders  to  their 
boats  and  marshes,  compelled  them  to  struggle  with  the  sea.  Dr. 
Arnold  ascribes  the  manufacturing  greatness  of  England  to  the 
geological  position  of  its  coal-beds ;  and  thinks  that,  probably,  the 
fate  of  America  will  depend  on  the  physical  pecuUarities  of  its 
northern  and  southern  states.  The  geographical  position  of  Venice 
gave  it  opportunities,  which  the  maritime  character  and  habits  of 
its  original  settiers  enabled  it  to  embrace,  extend,  and  multiply. 
Hence,  it  held  the  commerce  of  the  earth  as  a  franchise ;  and  we 
are  astounded  at  the  magnitude  of  its  resources,  even  in  its  imma- 
turity, when  it  equipped  and  armed  the  crusaders ;  and,  if  the 
figure  be  aUowable,  seemed  like  Thetis,  rising  from  the  waters  to 
bear  to  her  warrior  son  the  shield  and  the  immortal  armour.  The 
Oakres  de  Traffic,  described  by  Sismondi,  illustrate  her  commercial 
operations.  Sismondi  ascribes  the  decline  of  this  lucrative  branch 
ot  traffic  to  the  cupidity  of  Spain  in  doubling  the  duties.  The  cause 
seems,  alone,  inadequate.    It  should  be  referred  to  the  exhaustion 
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at  bome^  and  the  dimination  of  its  general  conunercey  for  Vasca  di 
Gama  had  discovered  the  Cape  passage  to  the  Indies^  and  the  golden 
cord  of  Venice  was  loosed.  Voltaire^  in  his  Essay  on  the  Manners  of 
Europe^  magnifies  excessively  the  injurious  effects  of  this  discovery 
upon  the  Venetian  commerce ;  for  the  Mamelukes^  the  politic  allies  of 
the  Venetians^  had  recently  been  conquered^  and  the  Turks  occupy- 
ing Egypt  shut  the  gates  of  the  gorgeous  East  on  the  Venetians;  who 
no  longer  enjoyed  and  appropriated  the  barbaric  pearl  and  gold^ 
which  Milton  describes  the  orient  as  showering  upon  her  Imigs. 
The  advantages  of  the  passage  to  the  East  through  Venice  is  now 
agitated.  It  is  curious  to  note  the  possibility  of  the  return  ot  that 
commerce  to  its  dd  channel ;  and  proves  the  central  and  capital  geo- 
graphical  position  of  Venice.  The  manufiictures^  silk-weaving^  glass- 
making,  and  salt  monopolies,  were  much  impaired  by  the  war  of  Cam- 
bray.  The  insular  position  of  Venice  distinguished  its  nobility,  in 
point  of  partizanship,  from  the  nobility  of  Europe,  preventing  the 
violence  of  faction  which  tore  and  wrecked  the  other  Italian  cities ; 
and  a  strange  tranquillity  reigns  over  Venice,  whilst  they  are  the  thea- 
tres of  incessant  warfare.  This  cause^commingled  with  State  jealouin^, 
produced  the  difference  between  the  treatment  of  the  army  and 
navy ;  for,  whilst  the  latter  was  manned  and  led  by  natives,  the 
other  was  composed  of  hirelings,  and  commanded  by  some  Othello. 
The  i8<dation  of  Venice,  and  its  maritime  character,  were  in  one 
respect  pernicious.  It  deprived  the  State  of  the  solidity  aaid  sta- 
bility of  an  agricultural  interest,  and  an  extent  of  territory.  Her 
fatuity  overlooked  the  simple  remedy.  She  might  have  planted  an 
empire  on  the  Coast  of  lUyrium ;  which,  if  treiU;ed  not  as  a  colony 
but  as  the  empire,  with  Venice  as  its  capital,  would  have  produced 
a  native  army,  and  have  given  a  true  foundation  for  the  imposing 
superstructure  of  their  empire.  Great  men  are  among  the  principal 
sources  of  national  greatness.  The  new  ideas,  the  life,  the  activity, 
the  enei^  they  impart ;  the  new  paths  struck  out  by  their  genius, 
and  the  steadiness  with  which  their  strong  will  pursues  them — are 
a  few  of  the  mighty  effects  attributable  to  those  whom  we  in  our  h^o 
worship  idolize ;  and  whom,  as  benefactors  of  their  race,  the  apothe- 
osis of  a  grateftil  antiquity  was  wont  to  exalt  to  heaven.  You  re- 
member that  mystical  scene  in  the  Book  of  Kings,  in  which  the 
prophet,  rebuking  Joashfor  smiting  the  earth  with  an  arrow  thrioe 
only,  attaches  to  each  of  his  blows  an  overthrow  of  the  Assyrians  ; 
and  assures  him,  that  had  he  smitten  oftener,  their  empire  would 
have  utterly  perished.  Here  the  destiny  of  an  immense  dominion, 
and  myriads  of  men,  depended  not  only  on  the  purpose,  but  on  the 
unreflecting  caprice  of  a  single  man ;  but  leaving  the  mysterious 
passage,  illustrative  only  of  the  effect  of  a  single  will  on  the  destiny 
of  nations, — estimate  the  immense  effect  produced  by  ihe  strong 
pmpose  of  Hannibal.  In  Venice,  among  such  gifted  people,  in 
such  stirring  scenes,  and  in  such  perilous  exigencies,  some  great 
minds  must  have  been  struck  out ;  but  the  Ghovemment  was  un- 
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ocmgeaial  to  the  growth  of  great  men,  and  the  eternal  gnawing 
jealonsy  whidi  siqipreased  and  diaeouraged  every  a^iring  mind, 
condemned  popnlaiitj  for  yirtae  or  genius,  as  a  fit  snbject  tor  sus- 
picion. Witness  the  cruel  ingratitude  to  Pisani  and  Carlo  Zeno. 
The  lead  of  armies,  too,  in  most  nations  a  school  of  genius,  was 
dosed  to  the  Venetians.  Still  many  heroes  appeared,  whose  influ- 
ences on  her  destiny  would  be  a  matter  of  critical  interest.  We 
must  leave  the  reader  to  fill  his  statue  gallery,  and  inscribe  them  in 
lus  golden  book. 

l^e  influence  of  master  minds  is  greatest  in  the  progress  of 
Uteratore,  science,  and  the  arts.  Petrarch  roused  the  mind  of  Eu- 
rope by  the  patronage  and  diffusion  of  Greek  literature,  as  Bienai 
animated  Braie ;  and  poetry,  that  hand-maid  of  civilisation,  never 
rose  more  benignly  to  perform  her  holy  mission,  and  to  hold  the 
golden  censer,  than  when  that  illustrious  poet  endeavoured  to 
breathe  into  the  mind  of  Venice,  and  of  Italy,  the  spirit  of  peace, 
and  an  abhorrence  of  that  sanguinary  passion  for  war  which  was 
the  curse,  and  ultimately  the  ruin,  of  the  Italian  commonwealths. 
Siimondi,  in'  the  7th  chapter  of  his  5th  volume,  celebrates  the  rich- 
ness and  effulgence  of  the  Italian  mind  at  this  period,  and  Venice 
participated  in  the  glory.  Schools  of  medicine,  theology,  and  civil 
law,  poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  flourished.  The 
love  of  that  great  civiliser,  music,  was  a  passion.  The  deficiency  in 
eloquence  is  an  anomaly.  Nor  did  the  jealousy  of  Grovemment, 
and  the  restraint  on  the  lib^ty  of  the  press,  impede  the  intellectual 
advance.  Italy  presents  an  illustration  of  the  co-existence  of 
genius  and  crime,  of  splendid  intellectual  attributes  with  the  most 
abominable  vices;  and  we  conclude  our  sketch  of  the  inner  life  of 
Venice,  with  no  sympathy  for  the  applause  bestowed  on  its  liberty 
and  purity,  but  with  the  firm  conviction  that,  instead  of  resembling 
the  Inight  gay  colouring  of  Titian,  it  is  better  assimilated  to  a 
masterpiece  of  Rembrandt,  sombre  and  gorgeous, — masses  of  light, 
and  depths  of  darkness — 

"  For  in  it,  guilt  and  greatness  equal  ran. 
And  all  that  raised  the  hero,  sunk  the  man." 

In  the  external  manifestation  of  this  inner  life,  the  character  of 
the  Gk>vemment  and  people  would,  d  priori,  lead  us  to  expect  ty- 
ranny and  extortion  in  its  colonial  policy,  which  the  wisdom  of 
a  commercial  nation  so  dependent  on  its  colonies,  would  restrain. 
Venice  presided  over  two  classes  of  dependencies,  and  occupying — 
I  think  this  word  expresses  her  dominion — the  terra  firma  states, 
who  retained  their  franchises,  mimicipalities,  and  privileges,  she 
grievously  oppressed  the  colonies  running  along  and  dotting  the 
coasts  of  niyria,  Istria,  Dalmatia,  and  her  tributary  islands.  What 
slaves  are  to  a  planter,  what  beasts  of  burden  are  to  a  task-master, 
what  the  Israelites  were  to  the  Egyptians — were  her  colonies  to 
Venice.    They  were  mostly  given  in  fee  to  nobles,  who  retained 
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their  position  as  Venetian  citizens,  and  insulted  and  oppressed 
their  victims.  Their  ports  exdusiyely  occupied  by  Venetians^ 
vexed  with  imposts  and  monopolies,  overawed  by  military  posts, 
their  natives  an  undisciplined  soldiery,  subject  to  Venetian  com- 
manders,— their  ofiSces  venal,  and  filled  only  by  adventurers,  whose 
objects  were  to  amass  fortunes — they  resemble  Spanish  America, 
or  India,  before  Burke  opened  the  eyes  of  England  to  the  atrocities 
of  our  government.  Instead  of  bemg  centres  of  vigour,  rallying 
points  and  strongholds  against  the  Turk,  they  presented  a  line  of 
vulnerable  points.  The  administration  of  Candia  is  an  example  of 
her  policy.  The  same  selfish,  engrossing,  ambitious  spirit  appeared 
in  her  foreign  relations.  The  deposition  of  Catarina  Comaro,  and 
the  seizure  of  Cyprus,  was  a  simple  robbery.  At  one  time  her  only 
commimion  with  the  other  European  states  was  commercial,  and 
in  an  evil  hour  she  interposed  in  European  politics ;  in  an  evil 
hour  despoiled  and  crushed  the  Carraras ;  in  an  evil  hour  assumed 
the  arrogant  disdain  of  an  imaginary  superiority,  until  the  nations, 
treasuring  up  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath,  K)rmed  the  league  of 
Cambray,  and  crippled  the  resources  if  they  did  not  humiliate  the 
proud  spirit  of  the  merchant  city.  The  day  of  reckoning,  however, 
was  to  come ;  and  when,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  we  look  on 
Venice,  she  is  degraded,  exhausted,  abject,  wretched ;  her  nobles 
presiding  at  the  public  gambling  tables,  insulted,  and  spiritlessly 
passive ;  supported  by  a  state  pittance,  or  soliciting  the  charity  of 
strangers.  Profligacy  and  corruption  were  trndisguised.  Divorces 
were  almost  as  niunerous  as  marriages.  Courtezans  had  been  re- 
called, encouraged,  and  supported  by  the  state.  Mothers  publicly 
bartered  the  virginity  of  their  daugnters,  and  state  registerers  en- 
forced the  infernal  compact.  The  whole  city  was  steeped  in  the 
voluptuous  lethargy  which  succeeds  the  mad  luxury  of  a  nation^s 
orgies.  Commerce  was  extinct,  and  the  spirit  of  the  people  broken. 
When  the  French  troops  were  landed,  they  were  hailed  by  the 
populace  with  shouts  of  exultation.  It  is  finely  said  in  scripture, 
"  When  the  wicked  perish  there  is  shouting :"  but  there  is  yet  a 
deeper  degradation — ^the  shouting  of  a  people  at  the  enslavement 
of  their  country. 

Before  concluding  the  portraiture  of  this  remarkable  sovereignty, 
we  venture  upon  some  general  reflections.  It  is  dear,  that  so  de- 
spotic a  government,  with  its  code  of  terrors  and  immoralities, 
could  not  have  been  at  once  established;  that  governments  are 
solely  dependent  upon  opinion,  and  will  be  tolerated  and  revered 
whilst  the  subjects  believe  that  their  present  is  their  natural  condi- 
tion, feel  no  galling  yoke,  expect  no  sensible  benefit  from  altera- 
tion, have  grown  up  in  and  with  the  habit  of  submission,  and 
fimcy  their  lives,  liberties  and  property,  are  tolerably  secored. 
To  this  fact  we  attribute  the  rise  and  continuance  of  a  wise  but 
purely  tyrannical  constitution,  in  a  nominal  republic.  The  dimi- 
nution of  the  democratic  influence  in  the  constitution  was  gradual. 
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and  ahnoflt  imperceptible  hj  those  whose  power  was  uBarped^  whilst 
tiiey  continued  blind  to  the  designs  of  the  legislators^  who^with  sin- 
golar  felicity^  magnified^  in  the  eyes  of  the  people^  some  shadows  of 
power^  and  engrossed  the  substance.  Unless  excited  and  agitated 
by  designing  men^  the  masses  are  not  likely  to  appreciate  abstract 
perogatives^  which  confer  no  substantial  good;  and^  indeed^  we 
beUeve  that  unless  so  agitated  and  influenced^  the  unthinking  com- 
monalty cUng  more  loyaUy  to  time-worn  and  time-honoured  insti- 
tutions, and  are  more  averse  to  innorations  than  superior  classes. 
Witness  thdr  adhesion  to  ancient  customs.  The  ruler,  then,  ought 
to  suppress  agitators,  and  studiously  avoid  any  interference  with 
the  popular  usages  and  prejudices  which  are  entwined  into  the 
nature  of  the  people.  Personal  exaction  is  a  source  of  greater 
bitterness  than  speculative  usurpation.  A  prohibition  upon  tea 
would  breed  more  discontent  than  the  repeal  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act;  and  the  unimpeded  agressions  of  the  aristocracy  and  dicta- 
torship in  Venice,  with  the  tolerating  of  its  enormities,  and  the 
rarity  of  attempts,  either  by  open  insurrection  or  covert  conspiracy, 
to  overthrow  it,  are  referable  to  the  politic  indulgence  shown  to  the 
people,  to  the  ostensible  recognition  of  them  as  citizens  and  bre- 
thren, to  the  rigorous  adherence  to  their  customs,  to  the  observance 
of  their  prejudices,  to  the  assumption  of  only  a  corporate  aristocra- 
tical  superiority,  and  the  systematic  suppression  of  any  individual 
arrogance,  to  the  equality  of  punishments,  to  the  vigilance  to  detect, 
and  the  promptitude  to  punish,  any  attempt  at  popular  excitation. 
The  government  soon  acquired  a  prestige.  This  leads  us  to  reflect 
upon  the  folly  of  insisting  on  an  uniform  adhesion  to  stated  political 
maxims.  We  permit  freedom  to  our  press,  and  a  participation  of 
governing  power  to  the  democracy.  In  Venice,  such  principles 
would  have  been  pernicious.  We  distinguish  between  violations  of 
the  law  moral,  which  is  divine,  and  the  infringement  of  those  political 
maxims  which  are  human.  The  abstract  equality  of  men  is  ridi- 
culous even  in  theory.  A  state  of  society  in  which  equaUty  and 
the  right  of  private  judgment  were  permitted,  instead  of  being 
natur^,  would  be  artificial,  and  so  artificial  as  to  be  Utopian.  The 
scale  must  therefore  vary,  and  be  adjusted  by  the  governing  power, 
having  as  its  pole-star  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the 
people.  The  government  of  Venice  failed  in  disregarding  morality, 
not  in  depriving  the  people  of  political  liberty.  Its  restrictions  on 
the  latter  were  salutary,  and  preserved  Venice  from  the  faction, 
anarchy  and  bloodshed  which  scourged  the  other  states  of  Italy. 
Public  opinion  is  an  useful  restrictive  influence,  both  on  kings  and 
subjects ;  but,  considering  that  the  information  and  intelligence  of 
the  many  styled  educated,  is  in  reverse  ratio  to  their  self-sufiSciency 
and  prejudice,  public  opinion  is  often  dangerous,  and  liable  to  be- 
come arrogant  and  intrusive.  The  happiness  of  the  people,  generally, 
was  constdted  by  this  form  of  government,  and  a  more  liberal  one 
would  have  fostered  &ction.    They  certainly  enjoyed  more  happi- 
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ness  thaa  any  other  people  in  Italy.  The  perpetual  feast  and 
reyeliy,  pomp  and  pageanby — the  song,  the  garland  and  the  wine- 
cup — ^the  sensual  ddights  which  they  carelessly  enjoyed,  must  have 
conferred  an  amount  of  positive  happiness;  and  although  we  are  not 
advocates  of  the  carpe  diem  philosophy,  nor  votaries  of  voluptuous- 
ness, nor  worshippers  of  Cy therea,  yet  we  cannot  disguise  from  our- 
selves the  fact  that,  how  temporary,  and  most  unsatis&ctory,  and  de- 
moralising soever  it  may  become,  there  is  a  physical  enjoyment,  a 
brightness  and  buoyancy  of  the  soul,  a  kindling  of  the  spirit,  in  the 
flashings  of  festivity,  which,  like  the  roses  on  the  forehead  of  the 
banqueter,  bloom  and  wither,  it  is  true,  but  emit  a  perfume  even 
when  they  perish.  The  victims  of  the  government  were  nnmerous, 
but  comparatively  few  in  so  lai^  a  population.  The  next  reflection 
is,  the  uncertainty  and  demoralizing  tendency  of  mere  commercial 
power,  the  floridity,  the  plethoric  habit,  the  false  aspect  of  vigour, 
the  actual  weakness  it  induces.  The  danger  is  impending  over  us 
now,  and  Venice  should  teach  us  to  discourage  and  discountenance 
those  alarmists — those  drawers  of  Priam's  curtains,  who  in  the 
strong  but  beautiful  phraseology  of  Canning — "  with  cold  calcula- 
tion ent^  the  cottage  of  poverty,  not  to  relieve  it,  but  to  guage  the 
misery  of  the  inhabitant,  that  they  may  ascertain  his  ciq;>acity  of 
miscluef,  and  attempt,  out  of  the  Stresses  of  a  day,  to  effect  the 
desolation  of  the  work  of  ages.'' 

Its  commercial  spirit,  the  passion  for  speculation  and  its  un- 
natural excitement,  the  lust  for  wealth,  (the  root  of  all  evil,)  cor- 
rupted the  morals— inflated  the  pride-— dazzled  with  pomp  and 
magnificence — embroiled  the  state  in  contests,  and  compelled  it  to 
hire  mercenaries,  as  it  had  no  strong,  hardy  native  population. 
Commercial  states  are  dependent  on  their  colonies,  the  sources 
of  their  traffic  and  the  nations  they  supply,  and  lie  exposed  to  the 
disasters  and  dangers  of  a  rapidly-increasing  population.  Among 
numerous  characteristic  vices,  and  the  parent  of  them — selfishness, 
what  characteristic  virtues  have  mere  commercial  states  exhibited? 
Contrast  Tyre,  Carthage,  and  Venice,  with  Holland  and  England 
at  this  moment.  Do  not  the  three  mere  conmiercial  unagricul- 
tural  cities  exhibit  the  family  features — affluence— demoralization — 
exhaustion  7  If  instead  of  wedding  the  Adriatic,  Venice  had  raised 
an  agricultural  power  on  its  shores,  she  would  have  possessed 
true  sources  of  strength  and  true  elements  of  stability.  But  Venice 
was  like  Undine,  a  being  of  wildness  and  romance  and  beauty,  a 
daughter  of  the  waters,  and  dependent  on  their  powers.  The  Ve* 
netians,  in  common  with  all  Italians,  were  passionately  musical,  and 
the  taste  pervaded  all  classes.  We  propose  as  a  grave,  difficult, 
but  most  important  problem,  the  influence  of  music  on  civilization. 
We  are  astonished  at  the  silence  of  philosophers  and  historians 
upon  this  topic,  for  although  the  absence  of  either  the  musical  or 
the  analytic^  faculty,  which  are  both  essential  to  a  consideration  of 
the  metaphysics  of  music,  raider  us  incompetent  to  discuss  the 
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question ;  yety  from  consnlting  our  own  minds,  we    discern  that 
i^on  association  depends  the  imaginatiye  power  in  music  as  well  as 
in  poetry;  and  suspect  that  there  is  an  intimate,  though  myste- 
rious connection  between  it  and  the  other  intellectual  powers  and 
the  moral  fSticulties.     Induction  powerfully  corroborates  this  view, 
and  evinces  the  correspondence  of  the  musical  with  the  intellectual 
and  moral  character  of  nations ;  and  of  the  same  nation,  at  succes- 
sive periods  of  its  history,  firom  the  wild-wood  notes,  the  simple, 
although  passionate  melodies  of  its  early  state,  to  the  choral  com- 
plexity of  its  artificial  progress.      Contemporary  German  music 
furnishes  as  correct  an  exponent  of  the  national  mind  as  its  litera- 
ture; and  both,  with  their  richness  and  exuberance  of  imagination, 
partake  of  the  same  deep,  obscure,  mystical,  and  half-unintelligible 
character.    The  Italian  music  and  Uterature  equally  display  the 
Italian  disposition.     Shakespeare,  whose  mind  was   singularly  in- 
ductive, had   observed  a  connection  between  music  and  moral 
qualities.     And  another  eminently  inductive  mind.  Hooker,  says, 
'^  In  harmony,  the  very  image  and  character,  even  of  virtue  and 
vice,  is  perceived;  the  mind  delighted  with  their  resemblances,  and 
brought  by  having  them  iterated  into  a  love  of  the  things  them- 
selves, for  which  causes  there  is  nothing  more  contagious  and  pes- 
tilent than  some  kinds  of  harmony — than  some,  nothing  more 
strong  and  potent  unto  good.''     This  passage  contains  a  distinct 
assertion  of  a  civilizing  influence  in  music ;  and  we  believe  that  it  is 
reserved  for  some  future  philosopher  to  detect  the  now  hidden  con- 
nection, and  to  show  that  music  is  as  influential  in  dispelling  bar- 
bmsm  from  nations,  as  it  was  once  in  chasing  an  evil  spirit  from  a 
king ;  and  that  it  may  be  again  the  attendant  of  Christianity  as  it 
was  of  yore,  when  it  announced  in  pastoral  melodies  the  birth  of 
its  holy  founder  and  the  peaceful  prospects  of  humanity. 

May  it  not  naturally  be  asked,  what  perceptible  efifect  has  Venice 
produced  upon  civiliziation  7  what  would  have  been  the  difference 
in  the  progress  of  Europe  or  mankind,  had  she  not  existed?  If 
civilization  be  a  mere  physical  development,  sensual  or  intellectual 
refinement,  she  may  have  aided  it ;  but  if  it  consist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  religious  principle,  and  those  virtues  which  religion  in- 
culcates and  the  moral  sense  approves,  then,  although  from  her 
position  and  her  necessary  comm^t^  with  other  nations,  she  assisted 
their  physical  and  mentid  progress,  she  has  not,  like  Rome,  trans- 
mitted a  system  of  law  which  is  an  immortal  monument  of  human 
wisdom,  nor,  like  Greece,  handed  down  the  golden  key  of  literature ; 
above  all,  she  has  given  a  fearfrd  example  of  immorality,  and  disse- 
minated no  great  principles,  and  mingled  no  new  element,  nor  en- 
couraged the  ancient  elements  of  European  civilization.  Neither 
Ouizot,  in  the  Civilization  of  Europe,  nor  Smyth,  in  Ids  Modem 
History,  notice  her  as  an  independent  European  power,  exerting  an 
influence  on  European  progress,  in  the  track  of  which  she  has  left 
no  immortal  vestige,  no  mighty  foot-print.     Her  history  and  cha- 
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racter  strongly  resemble  those  of  Greece^  and  yet  she  had  the  ele- 
irating  influence  of  Christianity.  It  may  be  corious  to  compare  her 
life  with  that  of  Savages^  as  described^  for  instance,  by  Robertson, 
and  to  determine  how  far  she  had  really  advanced  along  the  line  of 
civilization  from  the  starting  place  in  the  woods.  Again,  it  is  im- 
portant to  compare  the  other  Italian  states  with  Venice,  to  detect 
the  Italian  and  the  European  &mily  features  in  them  all ;  and, 
doubtless,  many  of  its  vices  were  ascribable  to  the  age,  in  Italy  and 
Europe ;  although  we  candidly  confess  that,  despite  panegyrists, 
poets,  and  large-minded  lovers  of  republics,  we  believe  that  the 
ruder,  less  gay  and  attractive  European  monarchies  had  a  sounder 
civilization  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries ;  and  if  they 
put  not  forth  so  bright  a  blossom,  evinced  the  promise  of  a  richer 
fruit.  The  annexation  of  Venice  to  Austria  is  the  object  of  an 
execration  with  which  we  do  not  sympathise.  The  interests  of  the 
nation  and  mankind  seem  to  us  the  only  basis  for  the  independency 
of  states ;  and  if  the  balance  of  power  will  not  suffer,  and  the  secu- 
rity and  happiness  of  the  inferior  state  will  be  ameliorated  by  incor- 
poration, we  see  nothing  repugnant  to  morality,  nothing  tyrannical, 
nothing  dissonant  with  sound  reason  and  true  benevolence,  no  vio- 
lation of  the  independence  sanctioned  by  international  law,  in  ex- 
tending the  shelter  of  the  strong  over  the  helplessness  of  the  weak. 
Besides,  was  Venice,  at  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  fit  for  inde- 
pendence f  Are  races,  whose  exhausted  energies  show  no  symptoms 
of  probable  reinvigoration,  competent  to  mingle  in  the  councils  of 
Europe  ?  Incorporation  is  proved,  by  the  history  of  Europe,  to  be 
a  tendency  of  national  life.  The  duty  of  interference  may  be  de- 
licate, and  the  exact  line  of  righteous  interposition  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain ;  but  the  principle  is  just,  and  the  exigency  rules  its  application : 
aggression  for  aggrandizement,  wanton  interference,  violations  of 
the  law  of  nations,  disturbances  of  the  balance  of  power,  are  diffe- 
rent themes  of  accusation ;  but  where  there  remained  nothing  to 
preserve  but  the  shadow  of  a  great  name  and  the  memory  of  depsurted 
glories,  when  the  people  were  unfit  for  independence,  and  their  true 
safety  and  felicitv  were  consulted  by  the  compact,  we  cannot  charge 
Austria  with  unjtust  aggression  in  annexing  Venice  to  its  empire, 
and  governing  it  with  as  much  leniency  as  it  is  permitted  to  employ 
by  the  secret  intrigues  of  Italian  restlessness,  stimulated  by  those 
visionary  enthusiasts  who  now  dream  of  the  consolidation  of  Italy 
into  one  vast  republic,  an  empire  without  a  single  principle  of  co- 
herence and  a  single  prospect  of  dmration.  IVom  the  similitude 
between  men  and  nations  which  has  run  through  our  remarks,  rises 
a  question  often  discussed,  whether  nations,  like  men,  have  succes- 
sive periods  of  ^outh,  manhood,  and  old  age.  We  think  that  the 
resemblance  fails,  as  there  is  an  original  limit  to  the  life  of  man, 
like  the  run  of  a  mainspring ;  but  nations,  like  the  same  machine, 
can  be  wound  up  and  repaired,  so  as  to  endure  indefinitely.  In 
reflecting  on  this  comparison,  it  has  often  occurred  to  us  that,  in 
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this  respect^  a  nation  resembles  that  fine  creation  of  romance  Zanoni 
exposed  to  external  and  internal  mortal  accidents  and  influences^ 
but  capable  of  immortality^  depending  on  his  virtue^  his  wisdom^ 
and  his  opportunities.  Burke  denied  the  accuracy  of  the  similitude. 
Another  difficult  question  occurs,  Why  cannot  nations^  once  dege- 
nerated and  decayed,  be  resuscitated  ?  Great  minds  rouse  a  tem- 
porary spirit,  but  only  galvanize  their  people.  Rienzi  galvanized 
Rome;  Mehemet  Ali  has  only  galvanized  hgypt.  "All  the  king's 
horses  and  all  the  king's  men"  cannot  restore  Greece.  In  Venice 
the  reasons  are  obvious.  History  certainly  decides  the  question  in 
the  negative.  The  extraordinary,  almost  miraculous,  victories  gained 
over  the  Turkish  fleets  during  the  war  of  Candia  are  examples  of 
the  efiect  of  prestige  in  animating  the  assailants,  and  in  depressing 
and  disheartening  the  assailed.  Venice  iUustrates  the  power  of  man 
over  cUmate.  Machiavel  notices  and  discusses  the  question  in  his 
History  of  Morence. 

With  this  retrospect  of  inner  and  outer  life,  and  these  casual  re- 
flections, we  close  this  our  sketch.  We  submit,  that  nations,  like 
men,  have  moral  destinies,  and  are  instrumental  in  originating  and 
directing  them ;  that,  like  men,  they  form  the  character  which  go- 
verns their  career,  and  like  men  they  turn  their  vices  into  evil 
spirits  which  haunt  and  hurry  them  to  ruin.  The  man  who  has 
once  deviated  from  the  path  of  rectitude,  has  shaken  his  principles, 
has  acquired  a  tendency  which  may  become  a  thought,  a  vice,  a 
habit,  a  nature,  and  at  last  a  destiny,  and  the  nation  that  tolerates 
injustice  or  pursues  an  ambitious  or  rapacious  policy,  will  find  it  act 
upon  her  laws  and  her  diplomacy,  and,  through  them,  upon  the  pub- 
Uc  mind,  and  so  tainting  the  sources  of  morality,  be  re-inflected 
upon  the  maxims  of  the  Government,  until  they  wield  the  terrific, 
mysterious  influence  of  a  moral  destiny  which,  like  the  shadow  of 
evil,  darkens  on  its  history. 

We  submit,  that  the  object  of  society  is  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  and  promote  the  welfare  of  universal  man;  and  to 
the  eye  of  the  Divine  Omnipotence,  who  hath  imposed  the  golden 
links  of  virtue,  alike  upon  communities  and  men,  it  will  not  be 
the  nation  that  shall  push  her  conquests,  and,  accumulating  her 
revenues,  her  armies,  and  her  fleets,  shall  fill  the  globe  with  the  tri- 
umph of  her  wisdom  or  the  terror  of  her  arms,  that  shall  receive  his 
approbation  (the  highest  prize  to  which  humanity  aspires),  but  it 
shall  be  there  conferred  whenever  some  imperial  people  shall  seek 
to  employ  their  energies  aright — shall  look  to  principle,  and  not  to 
power,  and  pursue  the  policy  which  principle  dictates,  discouraged 
by  no  misfortune,  appalled  by  no  peril,  overwhelmed  by  no  defeat 
— shall  urge  on  its  course  of  virtuous  emulation — shall  do  good 
and  seek  no  recompense — shall  abide  in  patience  the  fulfilment  of 
the  promises — shall  see  no  presentfruit  of  its  philanthropic  mission, 
but  shall  not  despond — shall  sit  even  in  darkness,  and,  gazing  on 
the  future,  anticipate  the  rising  of  a  brighter  day,  and  looking  forth 
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upon  the  world  of  shadows^  shall  see  the  kindling  dawn  and  the 
brilliant  star  tracing  in  lines  of  beauty  the  lineaments  of  a  Uving 
and  a  glorions  landscape.  We  submit  that  the  historian  must  pro- 
claim, that,  endowed  with  glittering  attributes,  gifted  with  high 
wisdom,  armed  with  mighty  energies,  sovereign  orer  a  wide  field  of 
influence,  potent  in  her  own  and  leaning  upon  the  other  known 
continents  of  the  globe,  her  ships  in  every  sea,  her  merchants  in 
every  market-place,  her  embassies  in  every  capital,  Venice,  rich, 
selfish  and  ambitious,  foigot  her  opportunities  and  her  responsi- 
bility ;  and,  whilst  in  the  golden  book  of  nations  it  shall  be  written 
how  she  lived  for  herself  and  perished  by  her  own  corruption,  if 
the  monuments  of  ancient  splendour  be  still  strewn  around  her,  if 
"  she  be  not  conquered,  bciuty's  ensign  yet  be  crimson  on  her 
lip,'^  if  some  firailty  is  to  be  foi^ven,  some  sternness  to  be  relented 
to  gracefulness  in  ruin,  and  glory  in  decay,  the  poet  shall  take  up 
his  parable  and  teU — ^how  suppliant  kings  once  laioided  at  her  steps, 
and  how  her  war-galleys  went  out  with  shielded  prows  against  the 
Turk, — and  pointing  to  the  memorials  of  her  beauty  unefifaced,  de- 
clare how  the  light  which  rose  above  her,  and  illumined  the  Adriatic, 
and  kindled  a  long  line  of  glittering  points  deep  into  the  East,  sank 
amid  disaster  and  ecUpse ;  and,  in  its  parting  radiance,  shed  a  me- 
lancholy glory  on  the  beauty  and  the  bravery  of  Venice. 


LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Deab  Mb.  Editob, 
Although  I  am  a  person  of  contemplative  habits  and  a  benevolent  dispo- 
sition, yet  I  possess  a  merry  heart,  and  always  look  at  the  bright  side  of  what 
happens  in  this  sublunary  world.  Let  me  not,  however,  be  mistaken ;  for 
though,  like  the  Grecian  philosopher  Democritus,  I  laugh  at  the  self-inTented 
miseries  of  other  persons,  as  well  as  at  my  own,  I  am  far  from  regarding  the 
real  sufferings  of  my  fellow-creatures  with  indifference,  and  I  can  assure  joa 
that  a  piece  of  crimped  cod  or  salmon  never  enters  my  doors  unless  there  is 
no  other  to  be  had  at  the  fishmonger's.  Last  evening,  as  I  sat  in  my  soli- 
taiy  easy  chair  (for  I  am  an  old  bachelor),  dozing  over  your  Magazine  and  a 
decanter  of  old  port,  I  felt  myself  enliyened  with  the  delicious  fluid,  and  my 
soul  expanded  with  feelings  of  benevolence.  Can  it  be  possible,  I  exclaimed, 
that  diseased  potatoes  are  the  cause  of  so  much  misery  ?  The  whole  town 
swarms  with  bakers'  shops ;  and  why  cannot  the  poor  be  satisfied  with  buns  ? 
Perhaps  there  is  a  scarcity  of  currants.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  determined 
to  be  useful  in  my  generation,  and  to  rival  the  Dean  of  Westminster  and  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  one  of  whom  has  found  a  cure,  the  other  a  substitute. 
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f<Mr  tlie  sickly  vegetable.  But,  first,  I  must  express  mj  extreme  surprise  at 
men  of  high  rank  and  distinguished  talents  wasting  their  precious  time  on  a  mi- 
serable root,  while  our  turtle  fisheries  are  entirely  neglected,  and  good  venison  can 
scarcely  be  procured ;  or,  if  vegetable  diet  is  necessary  for  the  poor,  are  not 
the  West  Indian  pine-apples  cheap  and  plentiful  enough  ?  But,  alas !  they 
are  imported  with  so  little  care,  as  not  oidy  to  be  quite  tasteless,  but  are  fre- 
quently as  rotten  as  the  potatoes  of  which  we  complnin  so  much.  How  much 
better  it  would  be  for  men  of  genius  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  increase  of 
a  diet  which  is  really  excellent  and  nutricious,  instead  of  troubling  themselves 
about  trumpery  potatoes  1  I  am  persuaded  that,  with  a  little  attention  to  the 
breeding  of  turtle  only,  a  very  tolerable  soup  might  be  retailed  to  the  poor  at 
a  penny  a  quart,  instead*of  the  villainous  decoctions  of  horse-bones  and  brick- 
dust  which  are  now  doled  out  by  charitable  institutions. 

I  am,  however,  well  aware  that  Bome  was  not  built  in  a  single  day,  and 
that  turtles  cannot  be  multiplied  fast  enough  to  meet  our  present  exi- 
gencies ;  these  remarks  are,  therefore,  meant  only  as  hints  for  our  future  con- 
duct, nothing  being  more  notorious  than  that  our  fisheries  might  be  wonder- 
fully improved ;  and  if  turtle  can  be  secured  with  so  much  ease,  it  is  worse 
than  madness  to  fritter  away  our  energies  and  money  in  catching  sprats  and 
herrings. 

But  to  return  to  the  particular  object  of  my  letter,  an  immediate  remedy 
for  famine.  Of  all  the  schemes  at  present  before  the  public,  none  appears  to 
me  so  happy  or  so  ingenious  as  that  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  A  pinch  of 
curry  powder  is  no  doubt  a  cheap  and  gratifying  meal  for  a  hungry  man,  pos- 
sessing, as  it  does,  all  the  advantages  of  gin  in  warming  the  stomach,  while  it 
is  free  from  the  deleterious  qualities  of  ardent  spirits,  and  is  both  light  and  easy 
of  digestion.  But  few  discoveries,  however  happy,  are  not  afterwards  im- 
proved upon.  MaQ  coaches  have  ahready  given  up  the  conveyance  of  letters 
to  railway  carriages,  and  the  latter  will  soon  be  superseded,  either  by  aeronaut 
machines  or  else  by  the  metallic  telegraph.  In  these  intellectual  times,  we, 
as  well  as  brother  Jonathan,  must  continually  go  a-head,  if  we  would  retain 
our  place  in  the  scale  of  nations.  Union  is  strength,  as  your  motto  very 
properly  observes.  The  Bridgewater  canal  was  produced  by  the  united  efibrts 
of  a  noble  duke  and  a  humble  wheelwright,  and  why  should  not  a  substitute 
for  potatoes  be  discovered,  and  a  great  nation  be  preserved  from  famine  by 
the  obscure  individual  who  has  the  honour  to  address  you,  acting  on  the  sug- 
gestions of  another  noble  duke  P  Let  me,  then,  assiure  you  of  my  thorough 
conviction,  that  a  pinch  qf  muff  would  be  a  great  improvement  on  curry 
powder  as  an  article  of  food.  Do  not  be  astonished,  Mr.  Editor,  or  imagine 
that  I  must  be  jesting,  for  I  never  was  more  in  earnest  in  my  life.  My  dis- 
covery is  not  more  wonderfid  than  those  of  Friar  Bacon  and  Gralileo,  and 
though  the  one  was  thought  a  coujuror,  and  the  other  an  infidel,  I  assure  you 
I  am  neither.  I  have  often  heard  the  late  lamented  Irish  actor,  Mr.  Power, 
say — "  There  are  some  things  too  serious  to  be  jested  on,  and  praties  is  one." 
My  firm  conviction  is  that  **  baccy  '*  is  another.  Baccy  is  the  life  and  soul 
of  the  lower  orders.  I  should  abhor  myself  if  I  could  for  a  moment  think 
of  curtailing  the  enjoyments  of  the  poor;  but  to  pigtail  their  luxuries  is 
a  very  different  thing. 

And  now  for  my  arguments  in  favour  of  snuff. — Some  strong  men,  ac- 
quaintances of  mine,  (poachers,  by  the  bye,)  often  pass  the  whole  day  in  the 
open  fields,  with  their  guns  and  fishing-rods,  and,  though  a  quid  of  tobacco 
is  their  only  food,  they  never  seem  unhappy  or  complain  of  hunger ;  yet  on 
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other  occasions  these  same  men  think  nothing  of  devonring  a  cou^e  of  pounds 
of  beef  a-piece,  with  a  suitable  quantity  of  bread  and  onions.  Does  not  this 
simple  fact  speak  volumes  ?  Allowing  three  pinches  of  snuff  for  a  commoii 
quid,  and  the  following  arithmetical  problem  will  arise : — K  21bs  of  beef- 
steak and  41bs  of  bread  and  onions  are  equal  to  three  pinches,  what  is  the 
value  in  snuff  of  a  sack  of  potatoes  P  When  this  is  once  solved,  you  will 
have  no  further  difficulty.  Talk  of  repealing  the  Corn-laws,  Sir  Robert !  Non- 
sense, I  teU  you :  only  suffer  our  farmers  to  cultivate  tobacco,  and  give  proper 
encouragement  to  turtle  catchers,  and  see  what  will  be  the  consequence.  Why, 
wheat  will  fall  to  sixpence  the  quarter,  and  the  ragged  boys  in  the  streets  wfll 
pelt  each  other  with  41b  loaves  instead  of  snow-baUs.  Oh  1  that  T  ware 
made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  a  single  session  1  But  there  is  no  use 
in  wishing.  We  are  doomed  to  Peel  and  potato-skins,  for  it  is  certain  that 
we  should  gain  nothing  by  a  change  of  ministry,  and  that  Lord  John  would 
only  make  matters  worse.  But,  Mr.  Editor,  hunger  is  as  often  kept  away  by 
poetry  and  philosophy  as  by  a  supply  of  food.  We  all  know  the  story  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  the  chicken  bones,  and  I  could  adduce  a  hundred  in- 
stances of  similar  forgetfulness.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  we  can  only 
find  occupation  for  the  minds  of  the  lower  classes,  and  supply  them  with  a 
moderate  quantity  of  tobacco,  we  have  no  need  to  trouble  our  heads  any  more 
with  Corn-laws  or  potato-crops,  or  with  any  other  of  those  numerous  topics 
of  political  economy  with  which  we  are  so  often  pestered  at  dinner-time,  to 
the  utter  ruin  of  our  comfort  and  digestion.  For  this  purpose,  I  think  of 
composing  a  series  of  "poetical  hints  for  reflection,  addressed  to  poor 
men,  and  selected  from  the  lives  and  characters  of  the  most  eminent  persons 
mentioned  in  history."  I  am  convinced  that  this  charitable  work  will  suggest 
thoughts  to  thousands  of  my  starving  countrymen,  infinitely  preferable  to  the 
most  recherche  dinner  at  the  King's  Head  or  the  Albion,  and  that  my  name 
will  be  handed  down  to  posterity  with  that  of  the  Gh'eat  Fabius,  as  the 
Eestorer  of  my  country.  The  hero  whom  I  herewith  submit  for  your  appro- 
bation is  one  with  whose  character  and  history  the  poor  are  doubtless  all 
familiar,  because  he  introduced  among  us  their  favourite  articles  of  consump- 
tion. It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  state,  that,  in  speaking  of  the  earliest 
shipper  of  potatoes,  and  the  first  dealer  in  tobacco,  I  allude  to  Sir  Walter 
Baleigh. 

When  Baleigh  wondrous  stories  told 

Of  El  Dorado,  and  of  gold, 
Crowds  trusted  puffs  so  clever ; 

And  when  the  cruel  fates  decreed 

The  boaster  nothing  but  a  weed, 
His  puffs  took  more  than  ever. 

Think  of  this  when  you  smoke  tobacco. 


His  word  the  belted  warrior  brob 

Each  flaming  promise  turned  to  smoke — 

And  yet  no  follower  chid. 
Whence  could  from  motley  crew  arise 
Of  self  such  noble  sacrifice  P 

All  got  pro  quo  their  q%nd. 
Think  of  this  when  you  chew  tobacco. 

Men  loved  the  gallant  cavalier — 

His  fame  soon  reached  King  Jamie's  ear — 
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But,  oh,  consummate  folly  1 
The  royal  nose  one  day  it  pleased 
To  touch  the  weed — the  Monarch  eneezed — 

And  for  that  sneeze  died  Baleigh. 
Think  of  this  when  you  snuff  tpbacco. 
I  am.  Dear  Mr.  Editor, 

Very  truly  your^ 

Phiudblphus  Fudslefats. 


aUABANTINE  TALES. 
Bt  Qhbrcds. 

HENRY  CLINTON. 
(Concludtdjrom  page  194.) 

" The  good  die  flratj 

And  thoM  whole  hearts  are  dry  u  inmmcT'i  dust, 
Burn  to  tht  Tery  socket" 

HOW  often  we  consider  pecmle 
whose  youthful  eon  has  set,  dis* 
agreeable,  hanh,  or  selfish ;  when, 
had  we  but  an  idea  of  the  ordeal 
thnnigh  which  they  have  passed, 
we  should  view  them  in  a  far  dif- 
ferent li^t. 
,       If,  at  the  end  of  every  year, 
memory,  like  the  bee  from  the 
flower,  could  extract  its   sweets 
^  alone,  leaving  the  bitter  dregs  to 
rot  on  "Le^e's  wharf,"  what  a 
green  old  age  would  await  nsl 
but,  as  it  is,  our  brightest  and 
gloomiest  recoLections  are  so  inti- 
'en,  that  we  no  sooner  find  ourselves 
sunshine  of  the  past,  than  its  sha- 
and  almost  immediately  o'ercloud 
I.     Thus,  even  the  oldest  feel  re- 
,  the  stage, — tbn  arc  discontented 
not  had  tbcor  share  of  the  ci^oy- 
ind  fan<7  time  has  still  many  happy 
IT  them ;  such  ia  hope, 
iler  an  existence  would  be  ours,  and 
what  superior  beings  we  should  be,  if  we  simply 
t  the  changes  of  nature,  instead  of  our  characters  and  dispositiona 
being  formed  by  artificial  circumstances !     I  think  the  reason  we  look  back 
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upon  out  achoolboj  days  with  such  pleasure  is,  because  we  wore  no  ma&k 
then,  our  words  were  not  borrowed  breath,  our  deeds  were  without  a  motive, 
and  out  of  nature's  book  alone  we  learnt  the  parts  we  played  on  the  great 
stage. 


About  a  month  after  the  catastrophe  I  have  described,  amongst  the  nume^ 
rous  business-looking  letters  which  (since  my  intention  had  become  known) 
crowded  the  breakfast-table,  I  recognised  the  handwriting  of  the  only  being 
I  ever  truly  loved.     Her  note,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  ran  as  follows : — 

"  My  deabest  Heney, — During  our  absence  in  London,  my  every  action 
has  been  so  narrowly  watched,  that  I  dared  not  attempt  to  write  to  yon.  We 
are  now  staying  at  the  farm-house,  where  papa  intencU  remaining  to  superin- 
tend the  re-building  of  our  home.  Shall  you  ever  forget  that  fearful  night? 
I  have  much  to  explain  and  to  tell  you  before  you  call  here.  Meet  me  beneath 
the  old  trees,  at  four  o'clock  this  evening. — ^Ever  your  own 

"  Ellen." 

The  appointed  hour  found  me  at  the  trysting  tree.  Many  a  time  fix>m  that 
lonely,  but  beautiful  spot,  with  EUen  resting  on  my  arm,  had  I  watched  the 
blue  wave  veil  the  bright  orb  of  day  untU  the  twilight  thickened  around  us, 
and  then  came  the  ling'ring  "  Good  night  I"  It  was  a  lovely  autumnal  even- 
ing, a  dreamy  stillness  seemed  to  reach  from  earth  to  heaven,  whilst  the  richly 
variegated  masses  of  the  surrounding  woods,  crowned  with  the  purple  hills, 
imparted  a  degree  of  singular  beauty  to  the  scene. 

As  I  stood  beneath  the  spreading  bough,  with  my  horse  beside  me,  the 
rabbits  and  hares  gambolled  or  fed  quietly  on  the  green  sward  within  two  or 
three  yards  distance. 

The  evening  wore  on ;  every  minute  seemed  an  hour ;  and  I  was  beginning 
to  doubt  whether  she  would  come  or  not,  when  a  small  Scotch  terrier,  the 
Baronet's  favourite,  came  barking  up  the  glen.  I  was  in  the  act  of  springing 
into  the  saddle,  when  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  bonnet  amongst  the  trees — it 
was  she  1 

How  that  moment  repaid  me  for  all  I  had  suffered  in  her  absence.  We  sat 
upon  the  green  bank ;  and  as  I  listened  to  the  soft  tones  of  her  voice,  and 
looked  into  her  bright  eyes  beaming  with  affection,  I  certainly  for  once  in  my 
life  experienced  perfect  happiness. 


**  But  can  you  account  for  such  unfeeling  conduct,  in  pressing  vou  to  receive 
St.  Leger's  addresses,  when  he  knew  you  were  engaged  to  me  ?' 

**  Why,  from  what  my  brother  told  me,  on  my  mentioning  papa's  unldnd- 
ness  to  him,  he  has  heard  that  you  intend  cutting  off  the  entail  of  the  estates 
to  which  you  are  entitled,  in  order  to  pay  your  father's  debts !" 

I  started  from  my  seat,  whilst  the  blood  rushed  tumultuously  to  my  brow, 
and  my  promise  to  my  father,  then  in  coinrse  of  fiilfihnent,  at  once  broke  the 
spell  her  presence  had  thrown  around  me. 

She  rose  at  the  same  time,  and,  placing  her  little  hand  upon  my  burning 
forehead,  anxiously  exclaimed,  '*  You  are  iU,  Henry !  or  have  I  offended  you 
by  repeating  such  a  report  ?  I  do  not  believe  it  for  a  moment,  and  I  am  sure 
papa  does  not." 
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"By  heaveu,  then,  it  is  too  true !"  I  gasped  forth.  "  It  is  too  true ;  and 
I  am  a  villain  not  to  have  told  you  of  it  the  moment  we  met.  Ellen,  we 
must  part  at  once,  and  for  ever  !'* 

She  gazed  at  me  fixedly  for  a  moment,  and  suddenly  growing  pale  as 
death,  reeled  backward ;  and,  ere  I  could  catch  her  in  my  arms,  fell  on  her 
side  against  the  bank.  She  had  swooned — ^I  lifted  her  in  my  arms — I  clasped 
her  to  my  breast — I  swore  never  to  leave  her,  if  she  would  but  speak  to  me — 
it  was  in  vain.  I  laid  her  gently  on  the  green  bank,  and  watched,  with  a 
bursting  heart,  her  return  to  animation.  It  was  a  long  time  ere  she  betrayed 
any  symptom  of  recovery.  At  length,  the  warm  tears  began  to  trickle  down 
her  (^eek,  the  lips  to  re-assume  their  rosy  hue,  and  she  opened  her  eyes  and 
looked  up  at  me.  In  my  merriest  hours,  thi^  look  of  sorrow  gleams  upon 
me,  and  stills  me  in  an  instant.  She  sat  again  by  my  side,  her  head  resting 
on  my  shoulder ;  I  pressed  her  hand  within  mine,  and  spoke  not  a  word — she 
wept  in  silence. 

As  I  gazed  upon  her  in  mute  anguish,  her  face  gradually  became  flushed ; 
she  dashed  the  tear  from  her  glistening  eye,  and  placing  her  arm  within  mine, 
she  led  me  to  the  crest  of  the  hill.  She  was  ths  first  to  break  the  mournful 
silence. 

"  Heniy,  do  you  see  yonder  grey  cliffs  ?  Do  you  remember  the  spot  P" 

"  Can  I  ever  forget  it,  Ellen  ?*' 

"  Do  you  suppose  that  when  I  consented  to  become  your  wife,  that  I 
thought  of  wealth  or  station ;  or  that  the  price  of  my  affection  was  to  be  any 
other  than  an  exchange  for  yours  P  Henry,  have  you  known  me  till  now,  and 
not  felt  that  I  loved  you  for  yourself  alone  P 

As  she  spoke,  the  cup  of  pleasmre  filled  to  overflowing,  and  tears  ran 
mechanically  down  my  cheek,  whilst  we  looked  up  to  the  blue  vault  above, 
and  called  upon  Him  to  witness  the  plighting  of  oiu*  mutual  troth." 

Surely  two  beings  who  loved  as  we  did,  might  have  been  happy ;  Natiure 
had  mated  us  from  our  earliest  youth ;  we  were  bound  to  each  other  by  every 
natural  and  holy  tie ;  why  then  should  artificial  distinctions  step  in  between 
heart  and  heart,  and  foil  Nature's  noblest  decrees  P  But  I  will  not  dwell  now 
upon  what  I  might  have  been. 

We  lingered  till  long  afler  simset,  and  with  reluctance  even  then,  turned 
our  footsteps  towards  the  trysting  tree  j  we  had  reached  the  base  of  the 
hill,  and  I  was  proceeding  to  loosen  my  horse's  rein  from  the  black  thorn  to 
which  I  had  tied  him,  when  Ellen  exclaimed,  "  Good  Gk)d,  Henry,  my 
father  and  St.  Leger  are  coming  up  the  glen.  Haste,  haste,  you  are  still  in 
time."  I  whispered  a  hiurried  farewell,  snatched  a  parting  kiss,  and  led  my 
horse  over  the  bank ;  but  on  placing  my  foot  in  the  stirrup,  he  reared  up,  and 
seemed  determined  I  should  not  mount;  after  two  or  three  attempts,  my 
blood  began  to  rise,  and  I  struck  him  severely  across  the  head ;  and  thrusting 
my  foot  firmly  into  the  stirrup,  had  thrown  my  leg  nearly  half  across  the 
saddle,  when  he  reared  bolt  upright,  and  dashed  me  with  considerable  force 
on  my  back,  where  I  lay  half  stunned  and  motionless.  A  shriek  from  Ellen, 
at  the  same  moment,  brought  St.  Leger,  closely  followed  by  the  Baronet,  to 
the  spot. 

The  scene  needed  no  explanation :  Sir  Henry,  with  folded  arms,  stood 
silent,  and  pale  with  passion ;  'St.  Leger  coloured,  and  looked  down ;  Ellen 
leaned  against  a  tree  for  support,  apparently  more  dead  than  alive ;  and  I 
remained  on  the  ground,  severely  bruised,  mortified,  and  powerless.  At 
length  Sir  Henry  burst  forth,  "  St.  Leger,  take  that  disobedient  girl  home," — . 
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and  he  pointed  to  liis  daughter ;  "  and  then  try  to  catch  Mr.  Clinton's 
horse." 

I  attempted  to  rise,  but  in  vain ;  I  begged  him  to  hear  me ;  his  only 
reply  was,  "  I  will  attend  to  you  directly,  sir."  He  waited  until  St. 
Leger  had  half  led,  half  carried,  EUen  from  the  spot,  and  then  assisted  me  to 
rise.  As  soon  as  I  stood  upright,  he  looked  me  full  in  the  face,  as  if  I  had 
been  a  perfect  stranger ;  and  said,  with  a  kind  of  mock  politeness,  "  You 
would  prefer  most  undoubtedly,  sir,  to  repose  awhile  at  my  residence  yonder ; 
perhaps  you  would  require  a  bed,  and  my  daughter's  attendance  to  nurse  you  ; 
but  I  see  your  horse  is  caught,  sir ;  I  wish  you  a  very  good  evening."  And 
with  a  look  of  the  most  ineffable  contempt,  he  turned  upon  his  heel,  and  left  me. 

Smarting  with  pain  and  suppressed  rage,  I  made  a  violent  effort,  sprung 
into  the  saddle,  and  galloped  off.  One  moment  yet  I  gazed :  we  had  parted 
never  to  meet  again.  That  hour  decided  my  fate  ;  I  never  saw  her  afterwards. 
I  instituted  every  possible  inquiry,  but  could  only  learn  that  Sir  Heniy  had 
departed  with  his  youngest  daughter  early  the  next  morning ;  but  no  one  knew 
their  destination  :  my  affairs  were  soon  after  settled,  and  I  left  for  the  Conti- 
nent, spending  my  time  principally  in  Italy.  My  father  informed  me  in  a 
letter  shortly  after  my  departure,  that  Sir  Henry  had  returned,  and  had 
done  all  in  his  power  to  persuade  Ellen  to  marry  St.  Leger ;  but  that  she 
would  never  listen  to  such  a  proposal  for  a  moment ;  that  her  health  was 
declining,  and  all  her  friends  considered  she  would  go  into  a  consxmiption  ; 
you  who  have  loved  and  experienced  the  bitter  misery  of  blighted  affection 
will  understand  my  feelings  far  better  than  I  can  describe  them. 


It  was  an  unusually  brilliant  night  at  Torlonia's;  the  Archduke  of was 

a  guest,  and  the  magnificence  of  his  host  was  never  more  liberally  displayed. 
On  every  side  shone  lovely  faces  and  jewelled  heads ;  the  dark  eye  and  stately 
figure  of  the  Italian  Dama,  strongly  contrasting  with  the  blue  eye  and  light 
graceful  form  of  the  belle  Inkiest.  The  whole  suite  of  apartments,  twenty 
in  number,  were  thrown  open,  and  the  gilded  and  fresco-painted  ceilings, 
Mosaic  floors,  the  noble  collection  of  statues,  amongst  which  rank  some  of 
Canova's  chtf  d'wuvrea^  the  costly  decorations  of  the  waUs,  studded  with 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  modern  and  ancient  art,  quite  bewildered  the 
imagination.     As  I  strolled  on  through  the  different  rooms,  I  was  accosted 

by  the  young  Contessa  de ,  who,  in  most  cordial  terms,  expressed  how 

glad  she  was  to  see  me  returned.  (I  had  only  arrived  in  Rome  that  morning.) 
After  a  few  compliments  on  both  sides,  she  remarked,  "You  are  really,  though, 
very  fortunate  to  have  reached  Home  in  safety,  for  the  brigands  are  infesting 
the  principal  roads  in  larger  bands  than  for  many  years  past ;  have  you  heard 
of  the  dreadfiU  murder  they  committed  but  a  fortnight  ago  on  a  countryman 
of  your's  ?  I  see  you  have  not ;  then  come  and  sit  down  here,  and  I  vrill 
recount  to  you  the  sad  tale.     A  Sir  Henry  Courtenay  — — " 

"  Good  God  !"  I  exclaimed,  turning  pale  as  death,  "  It  was  not  he  who 
was  murdered,  and  his  daughter  ?" 

She  observed  my  emotion,  and  added,  "  You  knew  him,  perhaps  ?"  I  bowed 
assent,  for  I  could  not  speak.  She  proceeded,  "  You  are  aware  that  he  was 
travelling  in  Italy  for  the  benefit  of  his  daughter's  health,  as  she  was  con- 
sidered to  be  consumptive.  They  had  been  spending  some  months  at  Naples, 
and  were  returning  to  Rome.  The  father,  who  was  somewhat  of  an  anti- 
quarian, had  delayed  considerably  on  the  road,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and 
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at  simiet  they  were  still  •ereral  miles  distant  from  Temciiia,  wKere  they 
proposed  to  pass  the  nig^t.  The  Ave  Maria  oTertook  them  at  the  bottom  of 
a  steep  hill.  The  postilion,  who,  as  usual,  was  in  league  with  the  banditti, 
was  in  the  act  of  dismounting,  under  pr^oice  of  doing  something  to  the 
harness,  when  a  shrill  whistle  echoed  from  the  woods  on  both  sides  of 
the  road — and  in  an  instant  the  carriage  was  surrounded  by  the  odebrated 
Spadolino  and  his  band.  The  door  was  thrown  open,  and  a  carbine 
presented  dose  to  the  Englishman's  breast.  (She  shuddered.)  Your 
countryman,  instead  of  listening  to  his  daughter's  entreaties,  and  quietly 
submitting,  matched  a  loaded  pistol  from  a  pc^et  <^  the  carriage,  and,  wiw 
the  rapidity  of  lightning,  thrusting  aside  Uie  brigand's  weapon,  shot  him 
throu^  the  brain,  and  the  captain,  for  it  was  no  less,  fell  dead  upon  the  spot. 
Por  an  instant  the  bandits  gazed  on  their  fallen  leader,  in  gloomy  silence, 
and  then,  whilst  a  shout  of ''  vendetta"  rent  the  air,  they  seized  upon  the  old 
man,  and  dragged  him  out  into  the  midst  of  them.  In  vain  did  his  daughter, 
on  her  knees,  implore  them  to  spare  her  fiither's  life — a  dozen  stilettos  entered 
his  body  at  Uie  same  moment,  and  he  fell  covered  with  wounds.  They  then 
rifled  ^e  luggage,  and  carried  off  the  daughter  into  the  mountains.  (I 
uttered  an  exdamation  of  hcMrror.)  Ton  may  imagine  her  treatment  amongst 
such  a  set  of  savages. 

'^  They  kept  her  four  days  in  their  wild  retreat,  and  <m  the  night  of  the  fifUi 
left  her  at  a  little  Stance  from  the  gates  <^  Terracina,  more  dead  than  alive. 
She  was  found  lying  on  the  road  side  by  some  peasants,  and  carried  into  the 
town,  where  she  was  soon  recognised  by  the  hotd  keep^,  and  every  assistance 
rendered,  but  in  vain — she  lingered  on  but  a  few  hours,  and  died. ' 

•  •••••••• 

For  many  years  after,  Ufe  was  a  burden  to  me ;  her  dark  and  horrible  fate 
was  continually  before  me ;  the  hours  seemed  a  weary  waste  of  time»  and 
Nature's  sublimest  works  lost  in  my  heart  their  daims  to  love  and  wonder. 
I  tried  continual  change  of  scene ;  I  plunged  into  every  kind  ci  dissipation ; 
it  was  usdees ;  I  oocc^ed  myself  with  study — ^with  painting  and  music ;  and 
as  time  wore  on,  I  gradually  found  repose ;  I  am  now  tolerably  reconciled  to 
what  circumstanoes  have  made  me ;  I  sometimes  think  of  what  I  might  have 
been,  and  of  her ;  I  have  seen  others  love,  and  aided  the  consummation  of 
their  hi^piness;  and  in  so  doing,  I  have  again  experienced  some  of  my 
youthful  feelings ;  1  have  watched  bright  eyes  flashing  with  the  sacred  fire  of 
Nature's  noblest  passion,  and  felt  a  momentary  gleam  of  hope  of  happier 
days;  but  it  has  almost  immediately  passed  away,  and  a  secret  emotion 
whispered  that — I  must  ever  be  alone  in  the  world. 
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I N  an  Artide  under  thiB  title^  in  onr  last  Number^  we  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  a  minute  inquiiy  into  the  effects  of  the  Com  Laws  upon 
the  agricultural  interest :  firsts  by  considering  the  '^  thtory  ofprotec* 
tum*^  and  its  influence  upon  production ;  way  which  it  appeared^ 
that  the  natural  tendency  of  that  principle  is  to  repress  those  im- 
proyements  which  contribute  to  a  more  plentifol  supply  at  a  smaller 
cost^  and  which  thus  induce  to  an  extended  consumption^  and  an 
increased  demand ; — secondly^  by  exposing  the  obvious  fallacy  in 
considering  "  pric^'  only,  and  overlooking  the  cost  of  production^ 
in  estimating  the  profit  of  labour  and  capital ; — ^thirdly^  by  showing 
the  palpable  errors  of  relying  upon  restricting  the  quantity  of  a 
commodity  supplied  to  the  market,  as  a  guarantee  for  a  high  price, 
in  which  the  fact  has  been  entirely  overlooked,  that  such  restric- 
tions tend  to  diminish  the  means  of  the  community  to  purchase 
such  commodities,  even  more  than  the  restrictions  secured  in  limit- 
ing their  quantity ;  and  losing  sight,  altogether,  of  the  tendencies 
which  free  commerce  has  to  improve  the  general  condition  of  the 
community,  and  therewith  to  increase  the  consumption  of  all  com- 
modities, but  especially  of  those  which  are  classed  as  the  necessaries 
of  the  great  bulk  of  the  labouring  population. 

In  pursuing  the  subject  further,  it  is  now  our  intention^  as  inti- 
mated in  our  last  Number,  to  consider — first,  the  distinct  advan- 
tages which  agriculture  has  derived,  and  may  hereafter  derive,  from 
the  progress  of  our  trade ; — secondly,  the  ability  which  the  British 
farmer  has  to  compete  with  the  foreign  producer; — thirdly,  the 
extent  of  the  supplies  which  can  be  derived  from  abroad ; — and 
fourthly,  the  prices  at  which  those  supplies  can  be  furnished. 

First. — In  considering  the  advantages  which  agriculture  has 
hitherto  derived  from  the  rapid  progress  of  our  commerce,  and 
which  its  further  progress  is  calculated  to  confer  on  the  agricul- 
tural class,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  long  since 
reached  that  period  when  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  would  provide 
means  of  occupation  to  the  growing  population  of  the  country ; 
when  it  became  a  question,  the  most  urgent,  how  our  encreasing 
numbers  were  to  be  provide^l  for,  and  when  the  burthens  of  pau- 
perism arising  from  imperfect  means  of  employment,  began  to  press 
with  great  severity  upon  the  income  from  land.  By  a  parliamen- 
tary return,  reprinted  in  the  present  session,  it  iqppears  that  in 
1750  the  whole  sum  charged  on  property  in  England  and  Wales 
for  Poor^s  Bate  was  £730,137;  in  1776,  this  sum  had  increased  to 
£1,720,817;  in  1785,  to  £2,167,750;  in  1803,  to  £5,348,205;  in 
1814,  to  £8,388,974 ;  and  in  1818,  to  £9,320,000.  When  we  look 
to  this  staggering  fact,  that  the  charges  for  the  maintenance  of 
paupers  were  twelve  times  greater  in  1818  than  in  1750,  a  space  of 
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only  sixty-eight  years,  during  which  period,  too,  manufactures  had 
done  much  to  mitigate  the  increase  of  pauperism, — and  making 
every  allowance  for  the  imperfections  and  abuses  of  the  Poor-Law 
system,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  rapid  and  alarm- 
ing inroad  which  was  being  made  upon  the  income  firom  real  pro- 
perty, for  maintaining  a  surplus  and  insufficiently-employed  popu- 
lation. In  estimating,  therefore,  the  importance  of  our  manufac- 
turing system  to  the  interests  of  agriculture,  and  especially  to  those 
of  the  owners  of  land,  it  is  an  essential  element  of  the  question, 
that  agricultural  rents  and  profits  were  sufferiug  a  rapid  annual 
decline  from  this  cause,  which  threatened  an  extinction  in  many 
instances  of  both.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  a  positive  evil  of 
the  most  alarming  magnitude  was  to  be  averted — ^the  gradual 
absorption  of  real  property  for  the  bare  maintenance  of  an  idle 
surplus  population  was  to  be  stayed.  In  1814  the  charge  for  Poor's 
Rate  alone  had  already  reached  a  sum  equal  to  sixteen  per  cent, 
upon  the  whole  annual  value  of  all  the  real  property  in  the 
kingdom. 

We  propose,  therefore,  shortly  to  examine  how  far  the  increase 
of  our  naanu&cturing  system  has  averted  from  land  the  serious 
danger  to  which  it  was  exposed  from  the  imposition  of  continually 
increasing  burthens,  and  how  far  it  has  been,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
Ueved  of  a  large  portion  of  those  charges  which  had  accumulated 
upon  it,  by  the  participation  of  newly-created  property,  the  result 
of  commerce  and  manufactures. 

We  learn   from  the   poptdation  returns,  that  at  the  various 

periods  when  the  enumerations  took  place,  the  following  were  the 

proportions    which    found  occupation   in   agriculture,  and  in  all 

other  pursuits : — 

Agriculture.  Other  Pursuits. 

1811  .  35  per  cent.  .         .         .  65  percent. 

1821  .  33       „  .                  .  67       „ 

1831  .  28       „                         .         .  72       „ 

1841  .  22       „  ...  78       „ 

In  1811,  the  whole  population  of  Great  Britain  amounted  to 
12,596,803,  of  which  4,408,880  were  dependant  upon  agriculture, 
and  8,187,923  were  dependant  upon  other  sources  of  income ;  the 
former  representing  the  producers  of  food — the  latter,  the  con- 
sumers. In  1841,thewhole  population  of  Great  Britain  amounted  to 
18,844,434,  of  which  4,145,775  were  dependant  upon  agriculture, 
aud  14,698,659  on  other  sources  of  income.  These  two  periods 
therefore  may  be  thus  compared : — 

Employed  in  Agriculture. 

1811  .         .     4,408,880  persons. 

1841  .         .     4,145,775       „ 

263,105 
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fhowing  an  actual  decrease  of  employment  during  that  period  to 
no  less  than  263^105  persons. 

Otherwise  employed. 

1811  .     8,187,923  persons. 

1841         .         .     14,698,659     „ 


6,510,736 


showing  an  actual  increase  of  this  class  during  that  period  of  no 
less  thfm  6^510^736  persons. 

We  thus  arrive  at  the  striking  hct,  that  agriculture  instead  of 
furnishing  occupation  to  the  natural  increase  of  the  population, 
actually  provides  for  263^105  persons  fewer  than  it  did  thirty  years 
ago.  The  entire  population  during  that  period  has  increased  no 
less  than  49^  per  cent.,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  rural 
districts  have  furnished  their  full  share  of  that  actual  increase. 
Judging  by  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  it  would  appear, 
indeed,  that  those  districts  furnish  the  largest  proportionate  in- 
crease. But  supposing  the  increase  to  have  been  only  the  same  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  among  all  classes,  and  that  each  class 
had  increased  in  the  same  proportion,  then  the  distribution  of  oc- 
cupations in  1841  would  have  been  thus  : — 

1811  1841 

Employed  ia  Agriculture      4,408,880        Income  49^  per  cent.     6,591,276 
Otherwise  8,187,928  „  12,268,158 


Total  12,596,803  18,844,434 


The  difference,  therefore,  between  the  numbers  which  would 
have  been  engaged  in  agriculture  and  otherwise,  had  all  branches 
of  employment  increased  in  the  same  proportion,  and  the  distribu- 
tion as  it  was  actually  found  in  1841,  is  as  follows  : — 

EHPLOTED  IN  AGBICULTUBE. 

In  1841,  by  the  enumeration 4,146,776 

Should  be,  according  to  the  increase  of  population     .         .         .     6,591,276 


Fewer  actually  employed  than  the  general  proportion         .         .  2,445,601 

OTHBBWISE  EHPLOTED. 

In  1841,  by  the  enumeration 14,698,659 

Should  be,  according  to  the  increase  of  population                       .  12,253,158 


More  actually  employed  than  the  general  proportion  .     2,445,501 

When,  therefore,  we  look  back,  and  see  the  rapid  inroad  which 
pauperism  was  making  on  the  rents  and  profits  of  land,  it  cannot 
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be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  smallest  advantages  and  aids  which 
the  agricultural  interest  has  derived  from  the  rapid  progress  of  our 
maniSacturing  system^  that  it  has  not  only  maintained  its  own 
share  of  the  natural  increase  of  the  population^  but  that  it  has 
actually  relieved  the  rural  districts  of  a  surplus  of  no  fewer  than 
2^445^501  persons^  who  otherwise  must  have  been  left  in  those 
districts  to  swell  the  amount  of  pauperism  and  the  competition  for 
labour.  To  have  reduced  the  price  of  labour  below  its  present  rate 
would  have  been  impossible^  and^  therefore^  the  whole  cost  of  main- 
taining all  these  additional  persons  must  have  been  derived  from 
increased  Poor  Bates  on  the  real  property  of  the  rural  districts ; — 
and  the  result  must  have  been,  that  long  ago  much  inferior  land, 
that  now  yields  a  good  income  to  the  owner,  must  have  been  aban- 
doned to  the  use  of  the  poor.  Instead  of  this  result,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  show,  the  Poor  Bate,  which  in  1814  represented  14  per 
cent,  of  the  actual  income  from  land,  was  reduced  in  1843  to 
barely  7  per  cent,  on  the  income  of  that  year.  We  thus  see  that 
one  of  the  most  imminent  dangers  to  which  the  landed  interest 
was  exposed  by  the  rapid  increase  of  our  population,  has  been 
effectually  averted  by  the  Growth  of  our  commerce,  and  the  condi- 
tion  of  our  labouring  popalation  materiaUy  improvk 

But  the  positive  advantages  which  have  accrued  to  the  agricul- 
tural body,  from  the  new  distribution  of  the  population  and  the 
rapid  increase  of  other  kinds  of  property,  as  a  consequence  of  our 
manufacturing  and  commercial  growth,  are  even  more  striking 
than  this  serious  evil  from  which  they  have  been  saved.  A  consi- 
deration of  the  advantages  which  we  are  prepared  to  show,  that  the 
agricultural  class,  as  a  body,  and  which  land,  as  a  property,  have 
been  relieved  from  during  the  period  in  question,  will  strikingly 
contrast  with  the  repeated  demands  which  are  even  now  made  for 
reUef  from  burthens  alleged  to  be  borne  in  an  undue  proportion  by 
land.  K  we  shall  be  able  to  show  that  land,  as  a  property,  and 
the  occupiers  of  land,  as  a  class,  have  really,  during  the  last  thirty 

years,  been  released  of  direct  charges  to  the  extent  of  £   , 

by  means  of  the  increase  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  occu- 
pation and  property,  then  we  shall  substantiate,  on  undeniable 
grounds,  that  the  best  relief  from  agricultural  burthens  is  to  be 
found  in  a  successful  extension  of  our  commerce,  and  that  the 
readiest  means  of  reducing  the  pressure  of  taxation  is  by  giving 
every  encouragement  to  our  manufacturing  system,  instead  of 
struggling  for  the  maintenance  of  laws  which  are  calculated,  in 
every  way,  to  suppress  the  one  and  the  other.  These  remarks 
apply  equally  to  general  and  to  local  taxation. 

First,  as  to  general  taxation.  In  1811  the  whole  amount  of 
taxes  received  was  £65,173,545 ;  or  at  the  average  of  £S.  lOs.  M. 
for  each  person  in  the  United  kingdom.  At  this  rate,  the  4,408,880 
persons,  constituting  the  agricultural  population  of  Great  Britain, 
would  contribute  Jl5,982,190,  or  24i  per  cent,  of  the  whole; 
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and  the  8,187^923  persons  constituting  the  other  classes  would 
contribute  £28,760^079,  or  44  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

In  1841,  the  whole  amount  of  taxes  raised  was  reduced  to 
£51,911,588,  or  at  the  average  rate  of  £1.  18«.  lOd,  for  each  per- 
son in  the  United  Kingdom.  At  this  rate,  the  4,145,775  per- 
sons constituting  the  agricultural  population  of  Great  Britain 
in  1841,  contributed  £8,049,709,  or  ^teen  and  a  half  per  cent, 
of  the  whole ;  while  the  14,698,660  persons  constituting  the  other 
class,  contributed  £28,539,897,  or  fifty-five  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
These  comparisons  are  made  on  the  supposition  that  all  classes 
contribute  to  the  general  taxation  of  the  country  in  the  same 
proportion ;  but  when  it  is  considered  how  much  more  of  all  the 
articles  which  contribute  most  largely  to  the  customs  and  excise 
duties  are  consumed  in  the  manufacturing  than  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, it  will  readily  be  admitted  that  the  comparison  is  highly 
favourable  to  the  latter.  It  will  be  observed  that,  partly  by  a  dimi- 
nution of  taxation,  but  more  by  an  increase  of  the  population,  the 
rate  of  taxes  paid,  on  the  average,  by  each  person,  diminished  fix>m 
£3.  lOs.  Sd.  in  1811  to  £1. 18«.  lOd.  in  1841 ;  but  that,  comparing 
the  producers  of  food  as  a  class,  with  the  general  body  of  the  com- 
munity as  another  class,  the  whole  of  this  advantage,  or  nearly  so, 
accrued  to  the  former.  The  landed  interest,  as  a  body,  have  been 
reUeved  of  general  taxation,  during  that  period,  to  the  extent  of  no 
less  than  £7,932,481  per  annum.     Thus : — 


Rate 

Agricultural 

Their 

Taxation. 

per  Head. 

i.  *.    d. 

Population. 

Proportion. 

1811 

65,173,545 

3  10     8 

4,408,880 

15,982,190 

1841 

51,911,588 

1  18  10 

4,145,774 

8,049,709 

Less  contributed  by  Land 


JB7,932,481 


Taxation. 
£. 
1811         65,173,545 
1841         51,911,588 


Rate 

per  Head. 

£.  s.     d, 

3  10     3 

1  18  10 


Other 

Population. 

£,, 
8,187,923 
14,698,660 


Less  contributed  by  other  classes  of  the  community     . 
Difference  in  favour  of  land 


Their 
Proportion. 

i,, 

28,760,079 
28,539,897 

£220,182 
£7,712,299 


It  thus  appears  that,  in  consequence  of  the  lai^er  proportion  of 
the  population  which  has  foimd  a  profitable  occupation  by  the  ex- 
tension of  our  commerce  and  manufactiu'es,  the  profits  and  rents  of 
land  have  been  relieved  of  general  taxation  over  and  above  the  other 
class,  by  the  annual  sum  of  j£7,712,299. 

If  the  general  taxation  of  the  country  had  been  borne,  in  1841, 
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in  tliesaine  prop<»rtion  by  the  agricultural  class^  and  the  rest  of  the 
community,  as  they  existed  in  1811,  the  former  would  have  contri- 
buted thereto  £12,798,059  instead  of  £8,049,709,  and  the  latter 
would  only  have  contributed  £23,791,547  instead  of  £28,539,897. 
Thus,  by  the  increase  of  numbers  who  had  found  occupation  in 
manufactures,  commerce,  &c.,  the  landed  interest,  as  a  class,  was 
reUeved  of  taxes,  on  this  account  only,  of  £4,748,350. 

The  operation  of  the  Property  and  Income-Tax  also  exhibits,  in  a 
striking  manner,  the  relief  which  land  has  experienced,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  general  burthens  of  the  State  which  it  is  called  upon 
to  bear.  In  1814,  according  to  the  Parliamentary  papers  of  that 
year,  we  find  that  the  whole  amount  of  income  derived  from  real 
property  of  various  kinds  was  £57,129,047,  proportioned  as  follows : — 

Land  .         .  37,666,347  or  66  j)er  cent. 

All  other  kinds  of  property     19,462,700  or  34  per  cent. 


£57,129,047     100 


In  1848,  according  to  a  Parliamentary  return  of  last  Session,  the 
income  from  real  property  had  increased  to  £95,284,497,  propor- 
tioned as  follows : — 

£. 
Land  .         45,753,615  or  48  per  cent. 

All  other  property  49,530,882  or  52  per  cent. 

£95,284,497      100 


Thus,  while  land  alone,  in  1814,  contributed  66  per  cent,  to  the 
Property-Tax,  and  all  other  property  only  34  per  cent.,  notwithstand- 
ing the  increased  value  of  land  from  £37,666,347  to  £45,753,616 
per  annum,  other  kinds  of  property  have  risen  into  existence,  chiefly 
the  result  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  enterprise,  to  share  the 
burthens  of  taxation  with  the  land,  so  that  the  latter  now  bears  only 
48  per  cent,  instead  of  66  per  cent.,  as  in  1814,  while  the  former 
bears  now  52  per  cent,  in  place  of  34  per  cent,  in  1814. 

According  to  a  Parliamentary  return,  the  Property-Tax  under 
Schedule  A.  yielded,  in  the  year  ended  5th  of  April  1843, 
£2,150,412.  Had  this  sum  been  contributed  by  land  and  other 
property  in  the  proportions  which  they  bore  to  each  other  in  1814, 
the  sum  charged  on  each  wotdd  have  been : — 

£. 
On  land,  66  per  cent.  .         .         .         1,419,271 

On  other  property,  34  per  cent.  731,141 

£2,150,412 
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But,  inatead  of  which^  this  tax  has  actaally  been  contributed  in 
the  foUowing  proportions  :— 

jB. 
By  land,  48  per  cent.  .         .  1,038,192 

By  other  property,  52  per  cent.      .         .         1,117,220 

£2,150,412 


Thus  showing  that,  in  this  item,  the  relief  which  ''  land/'  as  a  pro- 
perty, has  experienced  by  the  increase  of  other  classes  of  property, 
IS  equal  to  £386,079  annually. 

But  to  pass  from  genercU  to  loccU  taxation,  we  will  now  consider 
the  effect  which  the  creation  of  so  much  real  property,  other  than 
land,  has  had  in  relieving  the  land  from  the  charges  of  the  Poor 
Rate,  County  Rates,  and  other  local  burthens.  In  1814,  the  whole 
amount  levied  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  £8,388,974,  which  was 
charged  on  land  and  other  property,  in  the  following  proportions, 
assuming  that  property  was  rated  for  local  purposes  in  the  same 
proportion  as  to  the  Property  and  Income-Tax : — 

Land,  66  per  cent 6,636,719 

Other  property,  34  per  cent.  .         2,852,255 


£8,388,974 


The  amount  levied  for  the  Poor's  Bate,  in  1843,  was  £6,552,890, 
which,  according  to  a  similar  principle,  was  apportioned  as  follows: — 

£. 

On  land,  48  per  cent 3,145,388 

Other  property,  52  per  cent 3,407,502 


£6,552,890 


showing  that  land  has  actually  been  relieved  during  that  period^ 
under  the  head  of  Poor  Rate,  to  the  amount  of  dE2,291,d81,  while 
other  property  contributes  the  sum  of  £555,247  more  at  present 
than  in  1814.  The  present  amount  of  Poor  Bate,  if  levied  now  in 
the  same  proportion  as  in  1814,  would  be  charged  thus : — 

£. 

On  land,  66  per  cent 4,324,906 

On  other  property,  34  per  cent.  .     2,227,984 

£6,552,890 


which,  when  compared  with  the  proportions  really  charged,  show 
that  land  has  been  relieved  of  its  relative  share  of  this  burthen,  by 
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a  stun  equal  to  £1,179^518^  which  sum  has  been  transferred  to  the 
relative  proportion  of  tiiis  chitrge  borne  by  other  property.  Again, 
with  respect  to  the  Connty  Rate,  we  find  a  similar  result.  In  1814, 
the  amount  levied  for  ''  county  ratff^  was  £578,504,  which  was  con- 
tributed in  the  following  proportions : — 

By  land,  66  per  cent 878,510 

By  other  property,  34  per  cent 194,994 

£578,504 


In  1843,  the  sum  levied  for  this  rate  was  £1,008,651,  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportions : — 

£. 

On  land,  48  per  cent 481,758 

On  other  property,  59  per  cent 521,898 

£1,008,651 


But  which,  if  levied  in  the  same  proportions  as  in  1814,  would 

have  been  contributed — 

£. 

By  land,  66  per  cent 662,408 

By  other  property,  84  per  cent 841,243 

£1,003,651 


which  shows  that  land  contributes  now  relatively  less  to  this  object, 
by  the  sum  of  £180,665,  than  in  1814,  and  mat  other  property 
contributes  relatively  more  by  that  sum.  Every  other  local  rate 
chargeable  on  real  property  has  undergone,  during  that  period,  a 
similar  relative  change  in  fieivour  of  land. 

Leaving  out  of  view  altogether  the  achuil  reductions  of  burthens 
for  gener^  and  local  objects  which  have  taken  place  during  the 
last  thirty  years,  as  not  so  distinctly  traceable  to  the  immediate 
influence  oi  extended  commerce  and  manufactures,  we  will  now 
sum  up  the  relative  difference  which  now  exists  in  the  proportion 
of  those  charges  which  attach  to  those  employed  in  agriculture, 
and  the  rest  of  the  community — ^to  land  and  other  property  now, 
as  compared  with  1814 — ^which  has  been  caused  entirely  by  an 
extension  of  our  trade,  the  additional  employment  it  has  afforded, 
and  the  new  property  which  it  has  called  into  existence. 


VOL.  I. — NO.  III.  L  L 
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AORICULTUBAL  CLASS,   AND   LAND. 

Proportion  of  burdieni 

actually  contributed 

in  1843. 


General  Taxation 
Property  Tax    . 
Poor's  Bate 
County  Bate 


Annual  relative  saving  to 
land  over  and  above  the 
actual  reductions  of  bur- 
thens 


8,049,709 

1,083,192 

3,145,388 

481,753 

12,710,042 


6,494,604 
£19,204,644 


If  contributed  in 

the  same  propoition 

as  in  1814. 

£, 

12,798,059 

1,419,271 

4,324,906 

662,408 

£19,204,644 


ALL  OTHSB  CLASSES  AND  ALL  OTH£B  PBOPBBTT. 


General  Taxation 
Property  Tax    . 
Poor's  Bate 
County  Bate     . 


Plroportion  actually 

contributed 

in  1843. 

£. 

28,539,897 

1,117,220 

3,407,502 

521,898 


£33,586,517 
Annual  additional  relative  sum  contributed 


If  contributed  in 
the  same  propottion 
as  in  1814. 

£. 

28,791,647 

731,141 

2,227,984 

341,243 

27,091,915 
6,494,602 


£83,586,517 


We  thus  arrive  at  tlie  remarkable  fact^  that  not  only  has  the 
land  been  relieved  of  the  maintenance  of  its  own  natural  increase 
of  population^  amounting^  in  the  last  thirty  jears^  to  no  fewer  than 
2^445^501  persons,  but  land,  as  a  property,  and  the  rimcultural 
class,  aa  a  body,  have  been  relieved  of  taxes^  general  and  local,  to 
the  extent  of  no  less  than  £6,494,602  annually,  wholly  and  entirely 
by  the  increase  of  our  commerce  and  manu&ctures,  which  have 
afforded  profitable  employment  to  such  an  increased  proportion  of 
the  popmation,  and  which  have  led  to  the  creation  of  so  much  ad- 
dition^ fixed  property  in  various  ways,  which  has  shared  with  land 
all  the  burthens  chargeable  upon  real  property. 

We  have  thus  seen  what  direct  advantages  the  landed  interest 
has  derived  in  the  past  from  the  rapid  increase  of  our  manu£ac- 
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tnring  system^  which^  be  it  ever  remembered^  is  the  sole  basis  and 
entire  support  of  our  commerce.  In  order  to  import  commodities^ 
we  must  have  an  equiyalent  to  give.  From  the  land  no  surplus  for 
export  has  been  derived.  It  is^  therefore^  alone  to  our  minerals 
and  forges^  our  factories  and  our  looms^  that  we  can  look  for  those 
products  which  can  sustain  our  commerce.  But  is  there  anything 
in  the  present  condition  of  the  country  which  can  induce  us  to 
rely  on  any  other  or  new  sources  of  employment  for  our  people,  or 
of  reUef  from  existing  burthens  ?  Are  there  any  new  means  which 
present  themselves,  by  which  the  surplus  population  of  the  rural 
districts  can  be  converted  from  a  serious  burthen  upon  property 
into  a  class  of  most  profitable  consumers  ?  Are  there  any  other 
means  to  which  we  can  look  for  a  continued  increase  of  all  the 
varied  kinds  of  real  property — of  factories,  docks,  new  dwellings, 
mines  and  railways,  to  share  with  land  the  burthens  of  the  country, 
than  those  which  a  continued  increase  and  prosperity  of  our  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  system  present  ?  If  the  agricultural 
body  would  further  be  relieved  of  the  various  taxes  which  press 
upon  themselves  personally  as  well  as  upon  the  land,  let  them  do 
all  in  their  power  to  encourage  an  expansion  of  that  system,  which 
we  have  shown,  from  deductions  which  cannot  be  questioned,  has 
already  done  so  much  for  their  relief  during  the  past  thirty  years, 
rather  than  attempt  to  maintain  those  restrictions  which  cramp 
the  operations  of  commerce  and  confine  the  industry  of  the 
country. 

But  we  have  as  yet  considered  only  one  side  of  the  advantages 
which  the  landed  interest  has  derived  from  the  growth  of  oiur 
trade ;  we  have  looked  only  to  the  relief  of  burthens  which  pressed 
upon  that  body,  and  which,  but  for  that  cause,  must  have  pressed 
still  more  seriously.  There  are,  however,  other  advantages,  of  at 
least  an  equal  importance,  which  this  interest  has  derived  from  the 
same  cause,  in  the  increased  demand  and  better  markets  secured 
at  home  for  their  own  produce.  This  is  of  itself  a  large,  a 
deeply  interesting  subject,  capable  of  a  most  interesting  de- 
velopment, but  which  in  the  space  which  we  can  here  allot 
to  it,  can  be  but  inadequately  considered.  Its  importance 
will,  however,  readily  be  seen,  when  it  is  considered  to  what 
an  extent  the  demand  for  agricultural  produce  is  influenced 
by  the  condition  of  the  masses  in  the  manufacturing  districts* 
Nothing  has  been  more  visible  of  late  years,  in  the  internal  eco- 
nomy of  this  country,  than  the  remarkable  influence  which  even  a 
temporary  cessation  of  the  usual  extent  of  employment  in  those 
districts  has  exerdsed  over  the  markets  evenin  the  mostremote rural 
districts.  The  entire  influence,  however,  which  the  whole  of  our  fo- 
reign  commerce  must  exercise  over  the  prices  and  demand  for  agri* 
cultural  produce,  will  be  best  seen  by  considering  the  great  extent 
to  which  that  produce  enters  into  the  cost  of  all  the  goods  which 
we  export.     It  may  be  said,  and  literally  it  is  true,  that  we  are  not 
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exporters  of  the  produce  of  the  land.  But  though  we  do  not 
export  cattle^  or  grain^  or  the  produce  of  the  dairy  in  the  precise 
and  original  form  in  which  they  come  from  the  hands  of  the 
growers,  yet  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  every  article  in  which 
the  labour  of  the  country  is  involved,  combines  with  other  raw 
materials  all  the  varied  produce  of  our  land,  as  an  essential  ingre- 
dient. A  bale  of  cloth,  or  of  calico,  as  much  represents  the  com, 
and  the  other  food  required  to  sustain  the  labour  which  fSeibricated 
it,  as  it  does  the  cotton  or  the  wool,  of  which  it  is  more  obviously 
composed.  When,  therefore,  we  find  in  foreign  countries,  markets 
for  our  manufactures,  and  just  in  proportion  as  those  markets  are 
prosperous  and  extensive,  do  we  secure  an  export  demand,  in  the 
most  condensed,  and,  therefore,  the  most  profitable  of  all  shapes, 
for  the  agricultural  produce  of  our  farmers.  Everything,  there- 
fore, which  tends  in  any  way  to  extend  our  commerce,  tends  to 
increase  the  demand  for  those  varied  products,  the  consumption  of 
which  is  promoted  by  our  manufacturing  industry.  In  this  way 
alone  can  a  siurplus  population  be  converted  from  being  a  direct 
and  heavy  burthen  upon  land,  into  a  class  of  the  most  profitable 
consumers  and  customers  for  farm-produce. 

But  there  is  still  another  very  important  form  in  which  the 
greatest  benefits  have  been  conferred  on  the  landed  interests  by 
the  rapid  progress  of  our  commercial  and  manufacturing  svstem, 
to  which  our  space  will  only  permit  to  make  a  passing  allusion, 
but  which,  in  itself,  in  order  to  trace  it  in  all  numerous  and  varied 
channels,  would  form  matter  enough  for  an  entire  and  most  inte- 
resting article.  We  allude  to  the  great  economy  and  cheapness 
which  improvements  in  our  manufacturing  system,  and  which  the 
development  of  new  sources  of  supply  of  foreign  products,  secure  to 
the  proprietors  and  occupiers  of  land  in  every  article  which  they 
have  to  purchase ;  in  short,  the  greater  efficiency  of  a  given  amount 
of  income  to  secure  all  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  other 
than  those  the  produce  of  our  own  soil.  We  have  already  seen  that 
the  annual  income  from  land  has  increased  from  £37,6iS6,347,  in 
1814,  to  j£45,753,616,  in  1843 ;  thus  showing  an  increase,  during 
the  period,  of  no  less  than  £8,087,268.  This  increase,  however, 
great  as  it  is,  very  inadequately  represents  the  increased  power  of 

fmrchase  which  the  rent  of  land  affords  now,  compared  with  the 
ormer  period.  In  many  of  the  most  important  articles  of  domestic 
expenditure,  both  for  household  uses  and  for  clothing  and  luxuries 
of  all  kinds,  the  prices  now  are  not  one  half  of  those  in  1814. 
Referring  to  the  appendix  of  that  admirable  work,  Took^s  History 
of  Prices,  we  find  the  following  were  the  wholesale  prices  of  some 
of  the  most  important  articles  of  foreign  produce  in  1814;  we  place 
beside  these,  by  way  of  comparison,  the  prices  at  this  time : — 
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Coffee  (finest) 
Tea  (Congou) 
Sugar     . 
Cotton  wool 
Indigo 
Cochineal 
Cinnamon 
Pepper 


1814. 
214«.  per  cwU 
7<.  9d.  per  lb. 
120«.  per  cwt. 
24.  4^.  per  lb. 
14«.  per  lb. 
49«.  per  lb. 
n$.  per  lb. 
21«.  per  lb. 


1846. 
150#.  per  cwt. 
4«.  per  lb. 
bOs.  per  cwt. 
4d.  per  lb. 
5#.  per  lb. 
6#.  ^.  per  lb. 
4«.  per  lb. 
9i.  pa*  lb. 


Cotton  yarii^  which  sold,  in  1814,  for  5s.  6d.  the  pound,  is  now  worth 
lOd. ;  CEdicoes,  which  then  sold  at  from  2s.  to  3#.  the  yard,  are  now 
worth  from  4d.  to  7d. ;  prints,  which  then  sold  at  4s.  to  6s.  the  yard, 
are  now  worth  only  lOd.  to  Is. ;  and,  according  to  evidence  given 
before  the  Import  Duties  Committee,  we  find  that  silk  for  druses, 
which  was  sold,  even  at  a  later  period,  at  7s.  to  Ss.  the  yard,  can 
now  be  purchased  at  3s.  to  4s.  the  yard.  As  £eu-,  therefore,  as  the 
part  of  the  expenditure  of  a  family  is  concerned,  which  comprehends 
all  articles  of  foreign  produce  and  of  home  manufacture ;  in  short, 
all  that  may  be  embraced  under  the  head  of  commerce  and  manu- 
factures, the  prices  now  are  not  more  than  half  those  of  the  former 
period.  So  that,  while  the  actual  rental  of  land  has  increased  so 
much,  and  its  burthens  diminished  by  so  lai^e  a  proportion,  the 
power  of  purchase,  of  the  command  of  all  that  constitutes  the  ne- 
cessaries and  luxuries  of  life,  obtained  through  the  intervention  of 
our  commercial  and  manu&cturing  system,  may  be  said  to  be  at 
least  double.  Nor  is  it  the  least  consideration  with  regard  to  all 
those  remarkable  changes  in  favour  of  the  proprietors  of  land,  that 
they  were  all  accomplished  without  any  labour  or  effort  on  their 
part.  All  that  is  now  required  of  them  is,  that  they  will  abstain 
nrom  creating  or  maintaining  restrictions  to  the  expansion  and  pro- 
gress of  that  system  by  which  they  have  already  been  so  materially 
benefitted,  in  order  to  secure  for  themselves  a  continuance  of  those 
advantages  in  the  numerous  ways  which  we  have  shown  have  already 
flowed,  and  must  continue  to  flow,  from  a  thriving  trade, — ^from  a 
well-employed  and  prosperous  population. 

We  now  come  to  consider  our  ^ecomif  proposition:  viz.  The  ability 
of  the  British  farmer  to  compete  with  the  foreign  producer,  including 
an  inquiry  into  the  cost  at  which  foreign  com  can  be  furnished  in  this 
country.  When  it  is  considered  how  various  are  the  circumstances, 
even  in  the  same  country,  under  which  grain  is  produced,  affecting 
its  actual  first  cost,  altogether  irrespective  of  rent, — ^when  it  is  con- 
sidered how  different  are  the  quantities  produced  on  a  given  surface, 
in  different  soils  and  localities,  how  various  the  facilities  and  cost  of 
procuring  manure,  and  how  different  the  expense  of  conveying  pro- 
duce to  market,  it  is  a  very  difficult  task  to  arrive  at  an  accurate 
calculation  of  the  actual  cost  of  wheat.  But  when  this  inquiry 
extends  to  numerous  countries,  the  difficulties  become  even  greater. 
There  are,  however,  certain  general  indications  and  elements  of  the 
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cost  of  production^  which  may  fairly  be  considered  a  sufficiently 
accurate  test  of  the  comparative  abilities  of  different  countries. 
The  cost  of  labour^  the  facilities  of  transport^  the  extent  of  mecha- 
nical and  chemical  knowledge  and  appliances^  and  the  productive- 
ness of  the  soil^  are  among  the  most  certain  general  indications  of 
the  comparative  cost  of  production  in  different  countries. 

With  regard  to  the  price  of  labour,  a  very  erroneous  notion  has 
hitherto  prevailed,  in  comparing  the  Continent  of  Europe  generally 
with  this  country :  and  that  error  may  be  traced  entirely  to  the 
fact,  that  in  estimating  the  comparative  cost  of  labour,  the  rate  of 
wages  has  been  taken  as  the  only  test,  without  making  any,  or 
sufficient,  allowance  for  the  quantity  and  the  quaUty  of  the  work 
performed.  The  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  Hand  Loom  Weavers  in  1837,  extended  their  obser- 
vations over  some  of  the  most  advanced  portions  of  Continental 
Europe.  The  result  of  that  inquiry  was,  that  although  the  rates 
of  the  wages  actually  paid  in  those  countries  was  much  below  those 
paid  in  this  country,  yet  that  the  superior  quantity  of  work  per- 
formed in  the  same  time,  made  the  work  itself  actually  cheaper  in 
this  country.  The  only  exception  noticed  to  this  rule  was,  with 
regard  to  the  United  States  of  America.  There  the  quantity  ol 
work  performed  in  the  same  time  appeared  fully  equal  to  that  of  this 
country ;  but  then,  there  the  money  rate  of  wages  is  considerably 
higher  than  in  this  country.  It  may,  however,  be  objected,  that 
these  observations  apply  chiefly  to  skilled  labour.  But  we  have 
numerous  reasons  for  believing  that  the  same  would  equally  apply 
to  a  comparison  of  common  labomr.  Of  this  we  have  viJuable 
evidence,  in  the  construction  of  the  French  railways,  in  performing 
which  works,  the  cheapest  mode  has  been  found  to  be,  to  import 
EngHsh  common  labourers  at  a  great  cost,  buying  the  same  on 
higher  money  wages  than  are  paid  here. 

Again,  we  find  another  striking  evidence  in  some  extensive 
works,  performed  recently  in  Belgium.  These  works  consisted  of 
excavating,  bricklaying,  masonry  and  carpenters'  work.  Able  fore- 
men were  engaged  from  the  most  eminent  houses  of  business  in 
London  to  conduct  these  works.  They  were  performed  under  their 
direction,  entirely  by  native  labour,  varying  from  six  to  ten  francs 
per  week  for  labourers,  bricklayers  and  carpenters;  and  took 
nearly  three  years  to  complete.  At  the  termination  of  the  works, 
we  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  chief  foreman  examined  in 
Brussels,  as  to  the  comparative  cost  of  Belgian  and  of  English  work. 
His  evidence  was  most  striking.  He  said,  that  having  performed 
similar  works  in  London,  under  the  most  eminent  contractors,  he 
could  calculate  to  a  great  nicety  their  costs,  and  then  declared  his 
opinion,  without  hesitation,  that  had  he  the  same  works  to  perform 
again  in  Belgium,  he  could  do  them  at  much  less  cost  by  importing 
the  best  and  highest  paid  workmen  from  London,  and  paying  them 
thirty  shillings  per  week,  defraying  the  charges  of  their  journey  to 
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and  fvom  the  Continent  himself.  We  have^  thereforej  from  these 
and  numerous  other  reasons,  no  hesitation  in  affirmingj  that  in  no 
part  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  taking  the  rate  of  wages  actually 
paid  in  conjunction  with  the  quantity  of  work  performed,  can  the 
same  amount  of  effective  labour  be  porformed  at  so  small  a  cost  as 
in  this  country.  The  same  remarks  hold  good,  in  comparing  the 
labour  performed  in  Ireland,  and  the  nominal  wages  paid,  with 
that  performed  in  England.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Irish 
Commisaioners,  it  appears  that  in  many  parts,  labourers  cannot 
obtain  more  than  from  three  shillings  and  sixpence  to  five  shillings 
the  week,  and  even  at  that  miserable  pittance,  not  constant  employ- 
ment. Yet  we  never  hear  of  English  fiormers  employing  Irish 
labourers  for  the  sake  of  economy,  but  only  when  they  are  unable 
to  procure  a  sufficient  quantity  of  English  labour  at  particular 
periods. 

With  regard  to  the  facilities  of  communication,  and  the  extent 
of  mechanical  and  chemical  knowledge  and  appliances,  these  so  far 
surpass  in  this  country  those  of  any  other  country  in  the  world, 
that  no  one  will  hesitate  for  one  moment  to  admit,  that  at  least,  in 
these  respects,  the  growers  of  com  here  have  a  great  advantage 
over  all  others.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said,  that  the  noble  navigable 
rivers  in  America  afford  great  facilities  for  transport.  But  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  these  only  apply  to  their  immediate  banks, 
from  which,  if  we  recede  a  very  liUle  distance,  the  want  of  roads 
raises  the  cost  of  transport  very  much*  Besides,  in  this  country, 
our  extensive  range  of  coast  i^ords  an  opportunity  of  an  equally 
cheap  transport  by  vessels  from  all  the  distant  parts  of  the  country 
to  the  best  markets. 

13ien  as  to  the  productiveness  of  the  soil.  In  all  our  inquiries 
we  have  found  no  country  in  which  the  acreable  produce  of  wheat 
is  so  great  as  it  is  in  Oreat  Britain.  The  most  productive  wheat 
lands  in  the  United  States  are  those  of  the  State  of  Ohio;  but 
then  the  best  computations  which  have  been  made  show  that  the 
produce  of  wheat  does  not  exceed  sixteen  bushels  to  the  acre.  This 
fact  is  not  a  little  at  variance  with  the  extravagant  and  exaggerated 
notions  which  prevail  generally  as  to  the  capabilities  of  that  region. 
Then  turning  to  Europe, — in  the  best  wheat-growing  districts  of 
France  the  highest  estimate  of  production  is  eighteen  to  twenty 
bushels  the  acre,  but  fifteen  bushels  are  considered  a  good  crop. 
In  Belgium  the  produce  is  more,  and  in  some  of  the  best  lands 
reaches  twenty-feur  bushels  to  the  acre,  but  certainly  the  average 
does  not  exceed  twenty.  In  the  north  of  Eun^  the  produce  varies 
very  much,  but  in  no  case  have  we  found  it  equal  to  that  in  Belgium, 
and  in  many  very  much  below  it.  Indeed  it  would  appear,  that  just 
in  proportion  to  the  extravagant  notions  which  we  have  formed  <^ 
l^e  pvoductiveness  of  any  particular  country,  are  we  disappointed 
in  the  result.  In  some  of  the  best  districts  in  Austrian  Poland 
we  have  recently  had  the  best  means  of  ascertaining  the  produce ; 
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and  the  result  of  that  investigation  is,  that  the  produce  varies  firom 
five  to  seven  times  the  seed^  which  being  taken  at  two  bnshels  to 
the  acre^  will  give  a  production  of  ten  to  fourteen  bushels.  In 
1814^  in  this  country,  the  nearest  estimate  of  the  acreable  produce 
of  wheat  was,  on  the  average  of  the  whole  kingdom,  twenty-one 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Mr.  Arthur  Young  considered  this  rather 
below  the  truth,  although  much  of  the  light  land  produced  only 
eighteen  bushels.  In  1833  a  more  accurate  estimate  showed  that 
the  produce  then  at  least  averaged  twenty 'Sia  bushels,  and  even  the 
smallest  estimate  that  is  made  is  rather  above  than  below  thirty 
bushels.  In  1844,  even  on  cold  clav  lands,  forty  to  fifty  bushels 
were  not  an  unusual  produce.  We  then  see,  that  in  all  these  ge- 
neral indications  of  first  cost  of  production — the  cost  of  labour — 
the  facilities  of  transport — the  extent  of  mechanical. and  chemical 
appliances — and  the  productiveness  of  the  soil — Oreat  Britain 
presents  advantages  greater  than  any  other  country. 

With  regard  to  the  price  at  which  wheat  could  be  imported  into 
this  country,  much  exaggeration  has  been  employed  to  excite  the 
alarms  of  the  home  growers.  The  peculiar  operation  of  the  sliding 
scale,  which  has  suddenly  admitted  at  intervals  the  whole  accumu- 
lations of  the  continental  markets,  at  a  mere  nominal  duty,  and  at 
a  time  when  prices  have  been  extravagantly  high  in  this  country, 
has  led  to  a  course  of  trade  with  respect  to  wheat  in  the  continental 
countries  calculated  very  much  to  deceive  those  who  are  only  super- 
ficial observers.  Our  laws  have  given  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat 
on  the  continent,  a  speculative  and  uncertain  character.  Die 
wealthier  classes  who  produce  wheat  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
storing  it  during  the  cheap  years,  expressly  in  expectation  of  the 
high  prices  which  they  knew  by  experience  they  would  sooner  or 
later  obtain  at  those  accidental  periods  when  the  English  ports  are 
opened.  But  during  the  years  when  our  duties  have  been  high,  the 
demand  for  wheat  in  some  of  those  markets  has  been  neariy  sus- 
pended,— so  that  the  small  and  needy  growers  have  been  obliged 
to  submit  to  such  prices  as  merchants  were  willing  to  give,  with  the 
risk  of  holding  it,  paying  the  charges  in  the  meantime  until  a 
demand  should  arise  for  England.  This  circumstance  has  led  to 
two  obvious  consequences, — first,  to  periods  when  prices  can  be 
quoted  much  below  the  real  cost  of  production ;  and  secondly,  to 
other  periods  when  very  large  importations  were  suddenly  derived 
firom  those  markets — to  very  low  prices  at  one  perioa,  to  very 
large  supplies  at  another.  And  thus  by  connecting  these  two  con- 
sequences of  our  own  law  without  distinguishing  the  different 
periods  when  they  occur,  it  has  not  been  difficult  for  the  unscru- 
piilous  or  the  ignorant  to  produce  some  evidence  that  wheat  can  be 
supplied  in  large  quantities,  and  at  low  prices ;  but  the  large  quan- 
tities have  only  been  imported  when  we  had  the  two-fold  induce- 
ment of  a  very  high  price  and  a  nominal  duty :  and  the  low  prices 
have  only  existed  when  the  condition  of  our  market  excluded  wheat 
of  foreign  growth  altogether. 
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We  are  not,  hovefer,  without  means  of  amTing  at  a  £ur  estimate 
of  the  prices  at  wfai^  Cpntmental  wheat  could  be  regularly  im* 
ported  into  this  coantrj  at  a  nominal  dotj  of  one  MOk^  the 
quarter.  For  this  purpose  we  shall  refer  to  the  report  ot  Mr.  Jacob 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  after  his  official  tour  in  1828— to  Mr.  Meek's 
report  of  his  official  tour,  presented  to  Parliament  in  1842 — to 
advices  received  by  our  Government  fitnn  our  Consuls  abroad — to 
the  official  accounts  of  the  Prussian  Crovemment  obtained  firom 
Berlin,  of  the  prices  oi  wheat  in  eadi  province  for  a  number  of 
years — to  the  actual  jnioes  paid  at  the  port  of  Dantsio— and  to  the 
matured  opinions  of  our  best  writers  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Jacob  furnishes  some  interesting  calculations,  made  by 
eminent  cultivators  in  the  best  wheat  districts  (tf  Mecklenburgh,  ol 
the  actual  cost  ol  growing  wheat,  the  general  result  of  which  is, 
that  grain  of  a  quality  suitable  for  this  market  can^  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstanoes,  be  produced  on  the  spot,  without  calcu- 
lating rent  or  profit,  at  30$.  to  349.  the  quarter.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  rent  or  profit  al  the  cultivator  (be  being,  in  the  particular 
cases  referred  to,  the  owner  of  the  land)  and  the  cost  of  conveyance 
to  the  port.  Mr.  Cannings  our  late  talented  and  intelligent  Consul- 
General  at  Hamburgh,  funiished  Mr.  Jacob  with  an  elaborate  cal- 
culation, which  shows,  that  in  order  to  pay  a  profit  otfive  per  cent, 
on  the  capital  invested,  to  be  divided  between  the  landlord  and 
farmer,  forty  shillings  the  quarter  must  be  obtained  for  wheat.  The 
calculations  of  Sir  C.  Echard  and  Mr.  Iverson,  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing wheat  in  Holstein  and  Sleswick,  nearly  correspond  with 
those  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Van  Thurnen^  with  respect  to  Mecklenburgh, 
and  also  with  the  calculations  furnished  by  Mr.  Canning.  In  1841 
a  copy  of  a  correspondence  between  the  Foreign  Office  and  our 
Consuls  in  the  various  ports  of  Europe,  firom  which  wheat  is  usually 
derived,  was  presented  to  Parliament.  One  of  the  questions  put 
to  our  Consuls  is, — ^'  What  would  be  the  average  prices  of  wheat 
firee  on  board  r^' — ^referring  to  a  statute  of  our  law  which  would 
admit  of  a  regular  trade.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  replies 
to  this  question : — 

Prices  per  imperial  quarter  at  which  wheat  could  be  put  firee  on 
board,  in  the  case  of  a  uniform  and  firee  trade : — 
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.     30  0 

Dantzig 
Konigsberg  . 
Stetten 

1 

1 
1 

.  40  0 
.  40  0 
.     40  0 

Memd 

a 

) 

.     35  0 

s.   d. 


to     86  0 


to     46  0 
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9.    d.  9,  d, 

£l9more SO  0    to    36  0 

HambaTgh 35  0    to    46  0 

Botterdam 55  0 

Antwerp 56  5 

Palenno 38  0 


Average  of  the  whole         *         .  40  6 


Mr.  Meek's  report,  presented  to  Parliament  in  1842,  corroborates 
the  aboTe  statement  in  the  main,  with  the  exception  of  Rotterdam, 
which,  however,  should  not  be  considered  in  the  question,  as 
Holland  is  always  an  importing  country,  where  the  prices  are 
regulated  by  those  elsewhere. 

It  appears,  from  the  annual  returns  made  from  all  the  Prus- 
sian provinces  to  the  government  in  Berlin,  including  Prussia 
Proper,  Posen,  Brandenbui^h  and  Pomerania,  SiUcia,  Saxony,  West- 
phalia, and  the  Rhenish  Provinces,  that  the  average  price  of  wheat 
for  the  six  years  from  1839  to  1844,  was  67  Sil.  qr.,  the  SchefPel, 
equal  to  35«.  4J.  the  imperial  quarter.  But  this  price,  it  must  be 
remembered,  includes  wheat  of  all  qualities,  a  large  portion  of 
which  is  quite  unfit  for  this  market ;  and,  moreover,  the  average  is 
made  up  of  the  prices  received  on  the  spot,  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  shipping  ports,  and  even  from  the  chief  markets. 

We  have  procured  from  the  port  of  Dantzic  an  official  statement 
of  the  actual  prices  of  wheat  in  the  first  week  of  each  month,  for 
some  years  past,  up  to  the  end  of  1843.  For  fine  wheat,  suited 
for  our  markets,  the  prices  averaged,  in  the  five  years  from  1839 
to  1843,  as  follows : — 


Per  Imperial  Quarter 

1839 

52t.  9«r. 

1840 

48«.  51^. 

1841 

51«. 

1842 

51#. 

1843 

39#. 

So  far,  then,  as  the  great  wheat-growing  countries  in  the  north 
of  Europe  are  concerned,  the  lowest  price  at  which  it  can  be  ex- 
pected that  wheat  will  be  put  on  board  at  the  sea-ports,  on  an 
average  of  years,  may  safely  be  taken  at  40^.  the  quarter.  As  this, 
however,  is  taken  as  an  average,  and  as  the  prices  must  generally 
be  regulated  by  those  in  this  country,  in  paiticular  years,  it  is  not 
improbable,  that  in  Dantzic  and  Hamburgh  they  will  vary  from 
35««  to  50«.  between  years  of  extreme  abundai^ce  and  those  of 
scarcity  in  this  country.  We  have,  then,  only  to  consider  the 
freight,  and  other  expenses  of  transport,  in  order  to  determine  the 
prices  at  which  continental  wheat  can  be  delivered  here. 
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We  have  procured  from  Dantsic  an  official  statement  of  the  ac- 
tual freights  paid  to  Idyerpool  and  London  for  some  years  past. 
This  average,  taken  for  a  number  of  years,  comes  out  at  48.  I0^d» 
the  quarter.  On  actnal  transactions,  amounting  to  10,827  quarters 
of  wheat,  we  have  the  opportunity  of  knowing  that  the  average 
freight  was  4».  Sd.  the  quarter.  On  these  transactions,  the  average 
insunmce  paid  was  Is.  4d.  the  quarter,  and  the  average  charges  in 
Tjondon,  for  landing,  metage,  turning,  factorage,  and  rent,  was 
68.  9d.  the  quarter.  The  proportion  of  damaged  wheat  was  one  per 
cent.,  but  this  applied  to  actual  sea-rotted  wheat.  The  deterioration 
of  quality,  fr*om  heating  and  other  causes,  cannot  be  estimated  at 
less  than  28.  the  quarter.  If,  therefore,  we  assume  408.  as  the 
price  at  which  wheat  can  be  shipped  from  the  continent,  and  add 
the8«  various  charges,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  following  result  as  the 
price  which  must  be  obtained  in  this  market,  in  o^er  to  pay  all 
the  charges  and  costs,  without  any  profit  to  the  merchant : — 


Prices  at  the  shipping  port  free  on  board 
Freight  ..... 

Insurance         ..... 

Sound  dues 

Charges  in  London 

Duty 

Total  cost  per  Quarter 


It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  foreign  wheat  will  be  subject,  in  this 
market,  to  no  greater  charges  for  factorage,  warehouse  rent,  turn- 
ing, &c.,  than  English  wheat.  True;  but  the  prices  appearing  in 
the  gazette  as  those  obtained  for  home-grown  wheat  are  the  actual 
prices  paid  in  the  markets,  from  which  all  the  charges  incurred 
must  be  deducted,  in  order  to  see  what  the  farmer  really  receives. 

Supposing,  therefore,  the  prices  abroad  to  fluctuate  from  30«.  to 
50^.  the  quarter,  those  in  this  country  must,  at  the  same  time,  range 
from  448.  9d,  upwards,  in  order  to  admit  of  any  material  quan- 
tity to  be  imported.  In  our  cheapest  years,  such  as  1835,  the 
average  price  was  39«.  4d. ;  we  cannot,  therefore,  expect  any  ap- 
preciable foreign  supplies :  in  such  years,  the  wheat  of  the  north 
of  Europe  would  find  better  markets  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
other  southern  markets,  in  South  America,  and  the  West  India 
Islands. 

Mr.  McCulloch  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  if  wheat  were  always 
admitted  for  consumption  subject  to  a  fixed  duty  of  5«.  the  quarter, 
"  there  are  no  grounds  for  thinking  that  its  average  price  would  be 
under  53«.  or  648.  the  quarter.^'  Mr.  Took,  who  is  probably  the 
highest  individual  authority  of  the  present  day,  as  combining  great 
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attentkm  to  the  waiqect  with  practical  experience  and  a  dear  econo- 
mical mind,  thinks,  *'  that  the  price  of  wheat  here,  with  the  porta 
always  open  at  a  dnty  of  1^.,  woald,  in  a  series  of  years  of  some 
length,  STerage  abont  45s.  Sd,  the  quarter/'  lliere  is,  therefore, 
an  extraordinary  accordance  between  all  these  authorities,  to  induce 
us  to  fix  45«.  to  50f .  the  quarter,  as  the  lowest  average  price  at 
which  foreign  wheat  could  be  supphed  in  the  English  markets ;  and 
though  the  price  at  Odessa  is  considerably  less  than  that  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  yet  the  inferiority  of  quality  and  extra  costs  of 
freight  are  fully  commensurate  with  the  difference  of  first  cost  at 
the  port  of  shipment. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  only  now  to  consider  Me  extent  of  the 
stakes  offareiffH  wheat  which  can  be  obtamedjram  abroad.  There 
has  probably  been  no  part  of  this  greatly-exaggerated  subject  whidi 
has  been  so  much  magnified,  as  the  quantity  of  grain  which  under 
a  regular  trade  could  be  supplied  by  foreign  countries.  In  the  first 
place,  there  are  many  countries  wluch  have  heretofore  contributed 
to  our  supplies  which  are  now  themselves  annually  dependant  on 
foreign  importation  for  their  own  consumption.  France  no  Icmg^ 
produces  enough  of  wheat  for  her  own  consumption, — Belgium  and 
Holland  are  similarly  circumstanced.  In  Spain  also,  although  in 
the  heart  of  the  country  wheat  is  produced  in  great  abundance  and 
at  a  low  cost,  yet  for  want  of  roads  the  provinces  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast  annually  import  grain  from  the  Baltic  or  the 
Black  Sea, — the  whole  of  the  European  countries  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean  import  from  Odessa  a  portion  of  their  consumption 
every  year, — and  what  will  perhaps  appear  more  surprising,  the 
Prussian  Rhenish  provinces  no  longer  grow  enough  of  grain  for 
their  own  demand.  A  very  few  years  ago  these  prorinces  produced 
a  surplus,  and  supphed  Holland  annually  with  a  considerable  quan- 
tity, conveyed  down  the  Rhine, — now,  these  provinces  import  wheat 
from  the  Baltic  through  Holland  for  their  own  use.  This  change 
has  been  caused  by  the  increased  consumption  consequent  upon 
the  progress  of  manufactures  iu  those  provinces.  This  frimishes 
a  striking  lesson  to  English  landlords. 

The  actual  quantity  of  wheat  annually  imported  during  the  last 
ten  years  has  been  as  follows : — 


WHEAT  IHPOBTED. 

Qtiarten. 

Aferage  Price 

1836 

.     260,892 

«.       d. 
48     6 

1837 

.     455,872 

65  10 

1838 

1,241,461 

64     7 

1839 

2,634,356 

70     8 

1840 

1,999,519 

66     4 

1841 

2,409,754 

64     4 

1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
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Quarters. 

2,722,305 
940,120 

1,100,305 
940,120 

Average  Price. 

f*    d. 

57     3 

50  1 

51  3 

Total  ten  years 

14,704,704 

Average  each  year 

1,470,470 
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It  will  be  observed  that  it  is  only  in  years  when  the  prices  have 
been  high  in  England,  and  when,  consequently,  the  duty  was  low, 
that  any  yeiy  important  quantity  has  been  imported ;  and  there  can 
be  no  greater  error  than  to  suppose  that  similar  quantities  will  be 
imported,  though  free  of  duty,  when  the  prices  here  are  moderate. 
The  consular  returns,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  furnish 
replies  to  the  foUowing  question :  "  What  quantities  of  wheat  could 
be  exported  to  England  firom  the  country  or  district  where  you 
reside,  if  the  trade  of  com  in  England  were  made  constantly  open, 
at  a  moderate  fixed  duty?''  The  replies  to  this  question  were  as 
follow : — 


WHEAT  WHICH   COULD   BE   IHPOBTED  TO  ENGLAND. 


Quarters. 

St.  Petersburgh                                                    192,500 

Lisbon 

i 

30,000 

Odessa 

150,000 

Warsaw    . 

800,000 

Stockhobn 

1,000 

Dantzic 

815,000 

Konigsberg 

65,000 

Stetten 

250,000 

Memel 

5,964 

Elsinore 

175,000 

Hamburgh 

538,000 

Palermo    . 

9                                                                  • 

200,000 

Total 

.      2,222,464 

Most  of  these  returns  appear  to  have  been  made  under  an  im- 
pression that  all  the  wheat  exported  would  find  a  market  in  England. 
This,  however,  would  not  be  the  case  except  in  those  years  when 
prices  here  are  extremely  high.  In  ordinary  years,  a  considerable 
portion  of  these  quantities  would  be  directed  to  other  insufiiciently 
supplied  countries.  The  report  of  Mr.  Meek,  formerly  alluded  to, 
discourages  the  expectation  of  the  quantities  which  have  been  ex- 
ported m>m  those  countries  of  late  years  being  materiaUy  increased, 
whatever  may  be  the  state  of  our  laws.    The  truth  is,  the  popula- 
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tion  of  Europe  is  so  fast  increasing^  and  its  condition  so  rapidhr 
improving^  that  it  is  rather  likely  that  the  surplus  will  diminish 
than  increase,  as  already  has  been  the  case  in  France,  Belgium,  and 
the  Bhenish  provinces.  But  we  know  that  there  is  a  strong  im- 
pression entertained  that,  under  a  free  trade,  a  greatly  increased 
cultivation  will  ensue,  llie  slightest  consideration,  however,  must 
convince  us  that  it  could  only  be  by  procuring  a  higher  price  than 
heretofore,  that  cultivation  could  be  increased.  It  is  obvious  that, 
at  present,  the  richest  lands,  and  those  situated  most  oonvenientlj 
for  markets,  are  in  cultivation.  If  cultivation,  therefore,  is  to  be 
increased,  it  can  only  be  done  by  applying  to  inferior  soils,  or  those 
further  removed  from  the  markets.  In  either  case,  it  could  only 
be  by  obtaining  a  higher  price  than  hitherto,  that  such  an  extension 
could  be  effected.  And  again,  even  though  cultivation  should  be 
materially  extended,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  new  labour 
which  that  cultivation  would  require,  would  cause,  on  the  spot,  a 
greatly  increased  consumption,  and  that,  in  short,  it  would  only  he 
the  small  surplus  of  such  increased  cultivation  that  could  be  ren- 
dered available  for  a  foreign  market. 

With  regard  to  the  United  States,  comparatively  little  is  known 
as  to  the  powers  which  they  will  possess  of  supplying  this  country 
with  wheat.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  quantity  anticipated 
from  this  source  is  greatly  exaggerated.  The  production  of  grain 
has,  no  doubt,  increased  very  rapidly  in  the  United  States ;  bat 
while  the  production  has  been  thus  increasing,  the  disposable  sur- 
plus has  been  annually  diminishing.  From  official  tables,  we  find 
that  in  1790  the  production  of  wheat  in  the  whole  of  the  Union 
was  17,000,000  bushels,  and,  in  1840,  80,000,000  bushels;  but,  in 
1790,  we  find  that  a  surplus  of  1,224,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
724,000  barrels  of  flour  were  exported,  while,  in  1840,  only  311,685 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  841,000  barrels  of  flour  were  exported. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  the  incapacity  of  the  United 
States,  to  export  much  of  their  produce  of  wheat,  is  the  result 
which  has  followed  the  enactment  of  the  Canada  Com  Bill,  which 
it  was  generally  believed  would  deluge  this  country  with  American 
com.  Under  this  law,  notwithstanding  the  favourable  terms  which 
it  provides  for  the  importation  of  wheat  from  the  States,  by  way  of 
Canada,  yet  we  find  by  official  accounts  received  from  that  colony, 
that  only  44,477  quarters  have  been  imported  since  that  law  came 
into  operation,  in  October  1843. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  see  no  reason  whatever  to  believe 
that  the  average  quantity  of  wheat  imported  for  some  years  to  come, 
if  prices  should  continue  only  from  40«.  to  50tf.  the  quarter,  wiU 
much  exceed  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years,  and  certainly  not 
the  quantity  estimated  in  the  Consular  returns  which  we  have 
quoted.  We  do  not  believe  it  will  be  pos&ible  under  usual  circum- 
stances, unless  indeed  prices  should  rise  to  a  very  extravagant  rate, 
to  obtain  for  the  next  ten  years  a  greater  average  importation  of 
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wheat  than  2,000,000  quarters  annually,  a  quantity  ciqmble  only 
of  feeding  the  increased  numbers  which  have  been  added  to  our 
population  since  1841 ! ! 

Finally,  we  cannot  believe,  if  all  these  views  of  this  important 
question  are  calmly  and  deliberately  weighed, — if  men  will  consider 
the  great  importance  to  the  general  interests,  and  most  of  all,  as 
we  have  shown  to  the  agncultural  classes,  that  our  rapidly  in- 
creasing population  should  be  provided  with  new  branch^  of 
employment ;  if  all  will  consider  how  much  they  have  to  gain, 
how  little  to  fear,  from  the  establishment  ol  a  system  of  fi-ee  and 
unfettered  commercial  intercourse,  and  preservationfrom  constantly- 
recurring  periodical  derangement  of  our  monitorial  matters,  and  the 
whole  qrstem  of  comm^tnal  credit, — ^in  which  all  interests  are 
deeply  and  injuriously  involved ; — ^we  cannot  believe,  but  that  the 
measures  now  before  parliament  will  be  hailed  as  the  only  safe 
policy  by  which  this  country  can  for  the  future  be  governed.  AU 
experience  of  the  past,  and  all  reasoning  upon  the  future,  equally 
recommend  its  immediate  and  unhesitating  adoption. 


THE 
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COMPARATIVE  VIEW  OF  THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS 
OP  LIBERTY  IN  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE. 

HAT  the  stud;  of  poli- 
tical   economy    and   the 
resnlting    enughtenment 
of  the  public  mind,  more 
especially  as  regards  mu- 
nicipal  goTernments, 
stand  largely  indebted  to 
a  thirty  years'  peace,  ia, 
we  believe,  a  proposition 
acquiesced    in    by   most 
modem  writers.  Hitherto 
engrossed  by  all  but  end- 
less war,  and  alternately 
dazzled   by   success   and 
stung  by  defeat,  conimu- 
nitiea  atlarge  have  learned 
mplate  the  immediate  issue 
inflicts    or   the   vulnerable 
leir   neighbours,  to  whom 
)r  might  not  be  proffering 
anch  of  peace.     With  the 
government   restricted   in 
gcuEiai  w    the  same    narrow    limits 
amongst  rulers,  it  surprises  not,  that  to  exhaustion  of  strength, 
blood,  and  resources,  are  to  be  ascribed  those  brief  intervals  of 
peace— brief  but  to  those  tiiey  blessed— welcomed  on  the  page  of 
history  as  the  stepping-stone  of  insatiate  pride,   ambition,   and 
revenge.     That  such  has  been  the  case,  approaches  too  nearly  a 
truism  to  require  historical  illustration.     It  has  been  reserved  for 
the  present  generation  to  express  anything  like  a  general  practical 
disapproval  of  the  faults  of  the  governments  of  the  last  eight  hun~ 
dred  years  J    and,  consulting  its  true  interests,   to   discard  the 
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trammels  of  irresponsible  role,  whetiier  of  the  many  or  tiie  few. 
Without  doubt  it  is  to  the  feudal  system, — its  slow  decay,  and 
even  present  robust  existence  in  some  states  of  Europe,  its  debase- 
ment of  all  but  the  few  on  whom  it  conferred  exclusively  both 
pubUc  and  private  power, — that  we  must  attribute,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  neglect  of,  or  partial  attention  bestowed  on,  the  true 
interests  of  states,  their  languishing  condition,  or  ultimate  down- 
£el11,  since  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  crude  and 
tyrannical  forms  of  government,  more  and  more  imperfect  and 
insupportable  as  the  ever-moving  wheel  of  time  increased  the  gap 
between  them  and  the  heyday  of  the  system  from  whence  t£ey 
sprung. 

It  is  as  foreign  to  our  purpose  as  inconsistent  with  the  limits 
allowed  us,  to  enter  into  a  lengthened  disquisition  on  the  feudal 
system :  eminently  calculated  in  its  origin  for  a  development  of 
national  strength ;  useless  as  civilization  progressed  and  commerce 
encroached  on  arms ;  finally,  ruinous,  no  more  the  prop  of  nations, 
rather  the  stay  of  parasitical  plants,  sprung  from  its  decayed  trunk 
and  clinging  to  it  for  support.  It  is  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century  we  first  discern  a  widely-spread  and  fixed  determination, 
particularly  in  France  and  the  Low  Countries,  to  subvert  the 
governments  of  bygone  ages,  and  to  substitute  others  unfortunately, 
though  perhaps  naturally,  undefined  or  ill-digested,  in  their  place. 
The  old  regime  was  now  reduced  to  its  last  and  most  changeable 
alHes — the  bayonet  and  the  dungeon.  The  prohibition  of  the  study 
of  government  had  become  a  d^ul  letter :  the  sacrifice  of  national 
intellect  no  longer  practicable.  France  at  length  breaks  a  lance 
with  her  oppressor.  He  barely  waits  the  encounter.  Unhorsed  at 
the  first  course,  he  measures  his  length  and  goigeous  trappings  in 
the  dust :  the  clouds  of  despotism  recede  before  the  bright  sun- 
shine of  Uberty,  to  yield  too  soon  in  its  turn  to  the  pitiless  tempest 
of  excess.  Despots,  with  a  renewed  term  of  misrule,  feel  thdr 
heads  again  easy  on  their  shoulders,  and  miss  the  "  crick  in  the 
neck''  Tom  Paine  assigned  them.  France  has,  however,  emerged 
at  the  point  firom  which  she  started ;  the  fine  has  been  paid  by  the 
past  and  passing  generations.  Their  sacrifices  will  hardly  alloy  the 
enjoyment  of  tiieir  descendants  i^ — as  a  member  of  the  great  fiunily 
of  nations,  her  example  has  conferred  inestimable  benefits  on  her 
fellows,  following  in  the  path  to  Uberty.  Would  we  could  be  blind 
to  the  savage,  ill-used  seif,  dungeons,  knouts,  and  state-mines  of  our 
own  day  !  We  cannot  but  fear  that  some  monarchies,  hitherto  re- 
sisting so  stoutly  the  innovations  of  the  nineteenth  century,  have 
yet  to  traverse  a  similar  dread  ordeal  to  that  which,  at  the  end  of 
fifty  years,  still  demands  the  tribute  of  a  shudder. 

To  return  to  our  first  proposition.  Truism  though  it  should  now 
sound,  Hiere  is  no  lack  of  writers,  as  is  manifested  in  the  folios  of 
the  past  ages,  to  join  issue  on  the  question.  The  greatest  of  tfaem^ 
Madiiavel^  has  long  slumbered  in  his  grave,  but  his  policy  still 
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rales  cabinets,  and  influenoes  the  £a,te  of  empires.  With  them,  war 
was  the  sole  pursuit  of  princes,  the  bulwark  of  their  thrones,  the 
^arantee  of  dynasties ;  nor  at  the  present  day  can  it  be  said  to 
want  countenance,  while  the  surmises  affecting  French  policy  in 
Algiers  are  not  satisfactorily  disproved,  or  while  senators,  like  Cass, 
"  unslip  the  dogs  of  war*'  at  Washington.  The  older  writers  have 
certainly  a  greater  share  of  plausibility  than  the  later.  In  the 
ruder  ages, — ^with  arms  the  sole  profession  of  the  baron,  skill  in 
their  use  his  road  to  honour  and  distinction ;  semi-king  of  his  fief; 
his  rents,  the  military  services  of  his  villeins,  and  the  laws  of  meum 
and  tmtm  in  sufficient  disrepute ;  kingdoms  torn  with  the  internal 
dissensions  of  their  nobles ;  the  throne  insulted  and  endangered, 
and  loyalty,  if  not  in  theory,  too  often  in  fact,  subordinate  to  the 
homage  paid  the  lord, — ^kings  and  their  advisers  might  reasonably 
deem  aggression  on  neighbouring  states  an  eligible  outlet  for 
national  pugnacity. 

The  modem  advocates  of  war  must  cope  with  far  greater  difficul- 
ties in  the  comparative  impotence  of  the  second  estate,  in  the 
modem  system  of  revenue,  in  the  fact  that  financial  embarrass- 
ment is  now  the  precursor  of  state  convulsions,  and  pre-eminently 
in  the  huge  strides  towards  civilization,  enlightenment,  wealth, 
strength,  and  social  improvement,  which  have  ever  marked  the 
progress  of  the  greater  part  of  the  European  states  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  and  which,  after  accomplishing  a  bloodless  and  peace- 
ful revolution  in  Greece,  and  conferring  the  promise  of  future  great- 
ness on  the  long-benighted  Peninsula,  threaten  an  advance  on  the 
rich  and  beggar-ridden  plains  of  the  Bomagna,  and  a  visit  to  the 
Vatican  itself.  History  assures  us  that  in  the  turmoil  and  excite- 
ment of  war,  liberty  can  gain  no  ground ;  on  the  contrary,  is  jeo* 
pardized ;  that  peace  is  the  soil  on  which  aloue  she  flourishes.  Her 
excesses  are  those  of  youth,  which  disappear  before  experience  and 
maturity ;  whilst  those  of  despotism  are  coeval,  and  must  ever  co- 
exist with  human  imperfection.  Turbulent  or  visionary  schemes 
are  crushed  in  a  free  state  by  the  resistless  fiat  of  a  constitutional 
majority ;  but  dungeons,  galleys,  and  the  metalled  knout,  must 
ever  hold  their  dreary  guard  around  the  throne  which  fosters  sen- 
suality as  its  firmest  pillar,  and  sways  in  gloomy  gnmdeur  firom 
Torento  to  the  snow-clad  mountains  of  Siberia. 

It  is  then  to  the  unlooked-for  introduction  of  the  feudal  system, 
its  arbitrary  classifications,  its  singular  elements  of  vitaUty,  and 
the  inffiction  of  its  essentially  military  and  aggressive  form  of 
government  on  a  people  adapted  only  to  the  pursuits  of  peace,  and 
unnerved  by  the  insidious  progress  of  luxury,  fostered  by  the  policy 
and  assured  by  the  arms  of  Rome ;  the  subversion  of  a  rule  which, 
in  conferring  the  all  but  highest  g^s  of  civilization,  robbed  slavery 
of  half  its  sting,  and  prepared  its  final  overthrow, — ^that  we  ascribe 
the  chief  defects  of  bygone  snd  existing  state-machinery,  the  ano«* 
n^ons  elevation  of  particular  orders, — ^inutile,  fimctionless,  and  a 
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clog  on  all  advancement, — the  convulsions  thereby  precipitated, 
and  the  decline  of  mighty  empires,  and  the  dark  tales  of  oppression, 
bigotry,  and  licentiousness,  chronicled  in  the  page  of  history.  We 
affirm  that  the  subversion  of  the  system,  whether  at  the  hands  of 
its  outraged  victims  or  from  self-decay,  has  uniformly  and  necessa- 
rily preceded  social  and  political  regeneration  in  modem  times,  by 
unshackling  the  national  mind,  and  committing  to  communities  the 
guardianship  of  their  own  welfare,  confirmed  by  the  unfettered 
option  of  temperance  or  self-correction. 

Amongst  the  great  monarchies  of  Europe,  which,  towards  the 
dose  of  the  last  century,  betraved  by  a  bigoted  adherence  to  old 
principles  of  state  policy,  by  a  norror  of  reformation,  and  by  un- 
diminished efforts  of  ambition,  in  the  face  of  famished  populations 
and  boundless  deficits,  a  blind  disregard  or  ignorance  of  public 
opinion,  France  stood  pre-eminently  forth,  the  champion  of  govern- 
ments, principles,  and  interests,  whose  origin  and  baneful  influence 
have  been  alluded  to  in  our  preceding  observations.  With  her  aid, 
Ghistavus  had  re-enslaved  Sweden,  and  by  her  arms,  England,  the 
sole  surviving  representative  of  constitutional  monarchy,  had  been 
crumbled  to  the  dust,  and  robbed  of  her  noblest  colony.  The 
efforts  of  the  family  compact  appeared  at  last  to  have  accomplished 
its  purpose :  at  the  pinnacle  of  its  glory,  the  memory  of  earlier 
reverses  for  the  moment  effaced,  and  the  dazzle  masking  the 
barrenness  of  victory ;  with  the  downfall  of  its  ancient  foe  foretold 
by  her  greatest  statesman,  come  dying  to  the  senate  to  yield  up 
there  his  last  breath  in  her  service.  But  the  brief  period  of  half  a 
dozen  years,  however,  has  elapsed,  and  the  vanquished  nation, 
springing  like  a  phoenix  from  the  ashes,  with  forces  unimpaired, 
means  augmented  by  extended  commerce  and  unfettered  industry, 
assumes  the  foremost  station  in  the  rank  of  nations ;  whilst  her  con- 
queror, undone  by  very  victory,  ruined  in  finance,  in  credit,  and 
resources,  retaining  no  trace  of  her  triumph,  but  infection  from  the 
wound  her  aid  had  rendered  mortal,  crippled  past  hope  of  recovery, 
falls  headlong  before  the  fierce  tide  of  revolutionary  fury,  with 
scarce  an  effort  in  defence  of  those  elements  which  till  then  had 
constituted  the  greatest  monarchy  of  Europe : — crown,  church, 
nobility,  and  all  her  wealth  and  worth,  engulfed  in  one  wide  chaos 
of  destruction,  as  an  imperishable  memento  of  retribution  at  the 
hands  of  an  oppressed  and  outraged  people. 

We  propose  employing  the  few  pages  allotted  us,  in  a  brief 
review  of  the  history  of  the  two  countries,  and  the  rise,  progress, 
suspension  or  revival  of  liberty  in  each ;  the  operation  of  the  feudal 
system,  its  influence,  and  the  forms  of  government  originated  by  it, 
and  examine  what  remnants  of  vitality  it  presents  in  our  own 
day. 

The  question  as  to  the  original  population  of  the  two  countries 
is  of  little  importance  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject  before  us. 
The  scanty  information  handed  down  by  tradition,  or  afforded  by 
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tlie  Boman  historians^  clothe  with  equal  plausibility  the  suggestions 
with  which  historians  seek  to  unweave  the  tangled  web  of  our 
primitive  history.  The  Britons  may  have  sprung  from  Gallic  races^ 
or  firom  other  sources ;  it  is  certain  that  the  language^  government, 
manner  and  superstition  of  both  countries  were  the  same.  Both 
admit  an  equality  of  barbarism  prior  to  Csesar's  invasion  of  Gaul. 
The  advantage,  if  any,  lay  with  that  country;  for  Languedoc,  Pro- 
vence, Dauphin^  and  Savoy,  abeady  participating  in  the  benefits  of 
Boman  rule,  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  according  to  Hume,  had  ac- 
quired, from  a  commerce  with  their  southern  neighbours,  some 
refinement  in  the  arts,  which  gradually  diffused  themselvesnorthward, 
and  spread  but  a  very  faint  light  over  this  island.  Stamped  with 
the  usual  characteristics  of  savage  life,  divided  into  a  midtiplicity 
of  small  tribes  devoted  to  war,  and  lorded  over  by  the  Druids, 
enjoying  in  both  countries  the  same  rights,  powers,  and  immunities, 
Csesar  characterized  the  Gktuls  as  full  of  levity,  changeable  in  counsel 
and  prone  to  novelty,  and  as  constantly  permitting  the  vainest 
rumours  to  occasion  their  most  important  deliberations  and  mea- 
sures. It  would  have  seemed  more  than  probable  that  the  analogy 
in  other  points  of  character  would  have  prevailed  in  this,  were  not 
the  peace  and  contentment  of  the  one  country  and  the  frequent 
demands  on  the  rigour  of  the  other's  government,  forcibly  con- 
trasted by  leading  historians. 

As  Csraar's  invasion  of  Britain,  however,  half  a  century  before 
the  Christian  era,  was  limited  to  two  bri^  campaigns,  so  short  a 
contact  with  civilization  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  mitigated  the 
form  of  barbarism  during  the  following  forty  years.  To  that  extent, 
therefore,  Gaul  enjoyed  an  advantage  over  Britain,  excluded  fit)m 
the  sway  beneath  which  her  neighbour,  despite  her  restlessness,  and 
love  of  novelty,  flourished  till  the  overthrow  of  the  empire.  The 
rapidity  of  her  progress  is  widened,  is  evident,  by  the  rise  of  her 
towns,  palaces,  and  public  buildings,  ere  Claudius  had  commenced 
and  Agricola  completed  the  conquest  of  Britain.  It  would  be  unfair, 
however,  to  charge  the  one  country  with  a  prior  civilization,  and 
draw  a  parallel  to  its  disadvantage  in  the  speed  in  approximation  of 
its  rival  to  equal  acqmrements.  Examples  are  not  wanting  ofcom 
parative  perfection  attained  in  one  reign  in  the  arts  and  scie^ceft. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  Britain  during  this  period  continually 
advanced  in  civilization ;  with  constant  intercourse  with  her  neigh- 
bour, it  could  scarcely  be  otherwise.  But  taking  this  for  granted, 
we  are  unprepared  to  read  of  frequent  visits  to  Rome  itself,  by  the 
principal  persons  of  the  country.  Additional  proof  of  national 
progress  is  furnished  in  the  eulogiimis  lavished  by  historians  on 
the  military  genius  afterwards  displayed  by  the  Britons,  and  the 
excellent  knowledge  of  tactics,  enablmg  their  general  to  prolong 
a  doubtful  war,  and  finally  to  baffle  the  conqueror  of  Caractacus, 
and  the  fact  that  to  other  means  than  arms  was  Rome  indebted  for 
the  ultimate  subjugation  of  the  island.    It  is  singular  that  Britain 
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and  Oaul^  if  spnuag  from  the  same  race^  and  connected  by  intimate 
ties  previous  to  the  conquest  of  either,  should  have  so  differently 
appreciated  the  form  of  government  imposed  on  them ;  yet,  we 
observe  the  latter  filled  with  discontents,  and  torn  with  constant 
rebellion;  the  former,  disarmed  by  conciliation  and  won  by  kindness, 
not  only,  according  to  Tacitus,  in  the  absence  of  oppression,  paying 
their  takes  without  murmurs,  but  recruiting  the  Roman  armies,  and 
performing  willingly  all  the  offices  of  government.  Injury  at  once 
aroused  their  resentment :  conquered,  they  were  npt  spuit-broken; 
they  might  be  reduced  to  obedience,  not  to  slavery.  That  the 
estrangement  of  the  national  character  continued  to  increase,  is 
abundantly  proved;  and  whilst  the  Gauls  retained  their  restless 
and  turbulent  reputation  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  the  proud  sub- 
mission of  the  Britons  rapidly  degenerated ;  for,  says  Hume,  "  dis- 
armed, dispirited,  and  submissive,  they  had  lost  all  desire  and  even 
idea  of  their  former  liberty  and  independence/' 

The  tame  submission  of  both  countries  to  the  barbarians  by 
whom  they  were  simidtaneously  overrun,  would  in  itself  surprise, 
did  not  the  high  state  of  civilization  at  which  both  had  arrived, 
and  their  mental  superiority  over  their  conquerors,  render  it  incom- 
prehensible. The  complimentary  advances  made  by  Clovis  to 
Home,  and  the  readiness  of  the  imperial  dignity  to  accept  the 
shadow  when  the  substance  was  lost,  may  lessen  our  astonishment 
at  the  quiet  surrender  of  the  Gkiuls ;  but  we  fail  of  any  satisfactory 
clue  to  the  inability  of  the  Britons  even  to  repair  their  Roman  wall ; 
a  fact  gravely  asserted  by  our  best  historians,  who  extol  in  the 
same  breath  their  perfection  in  architecture ;  who  account  for  the 
national,  physical  inability,  by  a  reference  to  the  ambitious  attempts 
of  Oratian  and  Constantine,  and  the  enlistment  for  continental 
war  of  the  flower  of  the  British  youth.  A  solution  more  plausible 
would  be,  the  policy  of  the  imperial  government,  which,  in  with- 
holding pohtical  rights,  and  discouraging  their  study,  assumed  to 
itself  for  the  term  of  its  own  existence  a  wealthy  province  and  peace- 
ful subjects ;  whose  subsequent  fortune  wa3  of  Uttle  moment,  and 
whose  &te  sufficiently  manifests,  every  proof  wanting,  that  the  arts 
and  sciences,  perishable  in  themselves,  can  confer  no  permanent 
benefit  on  a  community  destitute  of  political  knowledge  and  the 
blessings  of  self-government. 

The  pernicious  tendency  of  the  later  colonial  government  of  the 
Romans  is  forcibly  expressed  by  Montesquieu  in  the  Spirit  of 
Laws.  "  The  regulations  made  by  the  Romans  to  increase  the 
number  of  their  citizens  had  their  effect,  while  the  repubUc,  in  the 
fuU  vigour  of  its  constitution,  had  nothing  to  repair  but  the  losses 
they  sustained  by  their  courage,  by  their  intrepidity,  their  firm- 
ness, their  love  of  glory,  and  virtue.  But  soon  the  wisest  laws 
could  not  re-establish  what  a  dying  repubUc,  what  a  general 
anarchy,  what  a  military  government,  what  a  rigid  empire,  what  a 
proud  despotic  power,  what  a  feeble  monarchy,  what  a  stupid. 
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waak^  and  superstitious  court,  had  successively  pulled  down.  It 
might  indeed  be  said,  that  they  conquered  the  world  only  to 
weaken  it,  and  to  deliver  it  up  defenceless  to  barbarians.  The 
Gothic  nations,  the  Oetes,  the  Saracens,  and  Tartars,  by  turns 
hanrassed  them.  Soon  the  barbarians  had  none  to  destroy  but 
barbarians.  Thus,  in  fabulous  times,  after  the  inundations  and 
the  deluge,  there  arose  out  of  the  earth  armed  men,  who  exter- 
minated one  another.^' 

Britain^  abandoned  to  her  own  resources,  strongly  illustrates  the 
justice  of  these  observations  in  her  inaptitude  for  self-government, 
incapacity  for  self-defence,  proneness  to  internal  discord,  and  the 
miserable  poUcy  which  invited  over  the  marauding  Saxons.  The 
proof  in  her  case  is  more  conclusive  than  that  of  ^Gkml,  since  the 
latterj  transferred  directly  from  one  despotic  rule  to  another, 
was  spared  that  interregnum  it  would  be  a  perversion  of  terms  to 
say  the  former  enjoyed.  However  engaging,  the  inquiring  specu- 
lations on  tiie  probable  destiny  of  these  imperial  colonies,  had  they 
been  left  to  themselves,  abandoned  by  Rome  and  bereft  of  the 
salutary  influence  of  her  legions,  must  terminate  in  a  result  com- 
paratively vague  and  imsatisfactory.  The  course  of  history  has 
been  sufficiently  imiform  to  enable  us  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
nature  of  their  progress.  Amidst  the  confused  mass  of  private 
interests  pushed  prominently  forward,  and  consequent  intestine 
dissension  which  distract  every  state  in  the  absence  of  a  regular 
government,  the  sole-surviving  ingredients  of  regeneration  must 
be  essentially  military,  and  we  await  a  return  to  order  and  con- 
sistency in  the  appearance  of  some  successful  soldier,  bold  and 
popular,  patriotic  or  unscrupulous,  starting  forth  from  the  poUtical 
chaos,  reducing  its  disjointed  members  into  shape,  creating  a  stable 
government,  and  seizing  its  reins.  But  here  we  stop.  The  past 
and  present  suggest  but  the  possible  influence  of  such  a  leader^s 
character  on  thi^  of  a  nation,  whether  or  not  accustomed  to  a  blind 
submission,  an  abstinence  from  participation  in  public  affiairs,  or  ahve 
to  its  true  interests,  but  lacking  ability  or  will  to  act  on  its  deli- 
berate judgment.  Thus,  whilst  we  see  Washington  laying  aside 
the  warrior^s  arms  and  adopting  the  Senatorial  Toga,  labouring  to 
instil  into  the  public  mind  a  love  of  moderation,  promoting  the 
peaceful  development  of  the  general  resources,  and  circulating  a 
de^ly-rooted  flection  for  equality  and  freedom  on  a  basis  so 
excessive  as  even  to  threaten  their  stabiUty  and  lengthened  exist- 
ence,— ^at  almost  the  same  moment  a  youthfid  general,  called  by 
the  emei^ndes  of  liberty  to  the  helm  of  state  in  France,  tramplef^ 
the  cap  of  Uberty  beneath  Ins  feet,  plunges  the  nation  into  an 
eternal  and  aggressive  war  with  entire  Europe,  and  assumes  the 
imperial  diadem  amidst  the  all  but  universal  plaudits  of  25,000,000 
of  people  pledged  but  a  ^ear  or  two  previously  by  the  slaughter  of 
their  King,  B^yal  Family,  and  all  their  rank  and  worth,  to  the 
wildest  excesses  of  an  en^ess  and  Utopian  liberty. 
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We  adopt,  therefore,  the  respective  epochs  at  which  each  ooimtrjr 
submitted  to  the  barbarian  yoke,  as  those  at  which  the  seeds  i£ 
their  future  destiny  were  sown,  and  shall  attempt  an  examinatioB 
into  the  causes  of  the  opposite  operations  of  the  forms  of  goveni- 
ment  imposed  by  the  Franks  and  Saxons,  members  of  the  Great 
German  Tribe,  on  their  newly-conquered  subjects.  The  two 
centuries  of  incessant  warfiare  winch  elapsed  between  the  aniTal  of 
the  Saxons  and  their  entire  subjugation  of  the  island,  though  a 
shock  to  civilization,  and  threatenmg  a  descent  to  the  jmmitiTO 
rudeness  which  had  resisted  Csesar's  advent,  we  shall  preaentfy 
attempt  to  show,  may  present  greater  claims  on  our  favooraUe 
consideration  than  many  historians  appear  disposed  to  acknowledge. 
"  Whoever,^'  says  Montesquieu,  '^  shsdl  read  the  admirable  treatise 
of  Tacitus  on  the  manners  of  the  Germans,  will  find  that  it  is  finam 
them  the  English  have  borrowed  the  idea  of  their  political  gorem- 
ment.  This  beautiAil  system  was  invented  first  in  the  woods.'' — 
Is  the  feudal  system  here  alluded  to  ?  Is  it  meant  that  France, 
Spain,  and  the  other  nations,  overrun  like  Britain  by  the  bar- 
barians, were  blessed  with  this  same  beautiful  system,  and  that 
similar  causes  have  produced  different  results  7  May  we  not  more 
satisfactorily  ascribe  our  speedier  growth  towards  fireedom  and 
earlier  escape  from  feudal  thraldom,  to  the  prolonged  contests 
which  revived  the  native  energies  of  the  Britons,  and,  sustained  by 
them  with  stubborn  courage  for  two  centuries,  suggested,  it  is  but 
fair  to  presume,  to  their  invaders  another  avenue  than  arms  to  the 
realization  of  their  projects,  who,  parcel  of  the  Great  Germanic 
Tribes  which  overran  Europe,  and  regulated  by  the  same  laws  and 
wedded  to  the  same  customs,  yet  conferred  on  their  new  insular 
conquest  a  system  of  rule  so  dissimilar  in  principle  from  thai 
which  confirmed  to  their  Teutonic  brethren  th^  continental 
acquisitions — a  system  presenting  a  wide  and  favoured  field  for 
the  vague  speculation  of  historians,  and,  though  still  wrapt  in 
mystery,  lauded  by  them  as  the  foundation  of  those  imperishable 
strongholds  of  freedom,  which,  by  universal  consent,  the  Hundred 
and  Country  Courts  are  admitted  to  have  constituted. 

The  extreme  ambiguity  of  the  early  Saxon  history  and  form  of 
government,  as  compared  with  those  of  Gaul,  is,  we  submit,  strong 
evidence  of  the  correctness  of  this  view.  "  We  are  not,*'  says 
Smollett,  "  to  look  for  a  settled  constitution  amongst  the  Saxons 
who  first  landed  in  Britain:''  and,  again,  ''Though  they  retained  the 
manners  and  customs  of  their  own  country,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
they  would  adhere  to  the  established  forms  of  govemmmit  in  a 
military  expedition,  during  which  they  were  obliged  to  contrive 
new  regulations  according  to  the  emergency  of  their  affairs,  the 
character  of  their  leaders,  and  the  inconsistency  or  caprice  of  their 
own  disposition.  When  they  acquired  settlements  in  Britain,  they 
ibrmed  new  societies,  and  would  have  naturally  adopted  the  consti- 
tution of  their  own  country,  had  not  divers  ciroumstancea  con- 
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ctined  to  show  them  this  expediency  of  altering  the  system  of 
govQrnment/'     This  expediency^   it  is  but  fair  to  assume,  was 
widened  by  the  protracted  resistance  of  the  Britons^  whose  attitude^ 
however  deficient  in  organization^  became  formidable  to  their  in- 
vaders from  the  straggling  nature  of  their  inroads^  as  evidenced  by 
the  periodical  reinforcements  of  which  they  stood  in  need^ — a  feature 
necessarily  undiscernible  in  the  history  of  the  conquest  of  Gaul, 
from  the  wholesale  nature  of  the  irruption  of  the  Franks.     It 
would  be  manifestly  illogical  to  presume  this  struggle,  maintained 
for  two   centuries  by  the  Britons,  to  be  the  offspring  of  liberty. 
Tradition,  prejudice,  and  custom,  will  furnish  an  equally  plausible 
solution.      Modem  history  presents  us  Norway  enjoying  freedom 
beneath  the  despotic  sway  of  Denmark,  and  Finland  with  a  consti- 
tution respected  by  the  Autocrat  of  aU  the  Bussias.     Its  annals 
perpetuate  alike  the  deadly  struggles  of  the  priest-ridden  Spanish 
peasant  and  ill-used  Russian  serf;   and  the  homage  of  the  greatest 
nations  to  the  laws  and  customs,  however  antiquated,  of  conquered 
and  insignificant  provinces,  the  policy  which  has  preserved  to  the 
French  Canadians  a  distinct  nationality  and  an  irresponsible  autho- 
rity to  some  of  the  Channel  Islands.     The  subjection  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Britain  beneath  the  prodigious  number  of  petty  tyrants, 
who  distracted  them  with  incessant  warfare,  and  whose  empire 
arose  with  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  prove,  conclusively,  that 
love  of  liberty  formed  no  ingredient  of  British  defence.     It  is  thus 
useless  to  seek  for  any  clear  and  positive  knowledge  of  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  constitution  implanted  by  the  Saxons.     The  sug- 
gestions of  historians  (for  their  opinions  are  little  more)  lead  us  to 
imagine  it  a  modification  of  the  feudal  system,  and  calculated,  from 
experience,  to  allay  irritation  and  facilitate  the  objects  of  the  in- 
vaders :  but  that  the  institutions  established  by  them,  and  their 
general  form  of  government,  whatever  its  precise  nature  may  have 
been,  were,  as  compared  with  federalism,  conducive  to,  and  preserva- 
tive of,  freedom,  is  a  proposition  we  are  not  aware  any  writer  has 
attempted  to  controvert.     De  Lolme,  indeed,  dates  the  real  foun- 
dation of  the  EngUsh  constitution  from  the  era  of  the  Conquest  and 
the  subversion  of  the  Saxon  government,  and,  consequently,  the 
introduction  of  the  feudal  system ;    but  in  assuming  this  position 
he  loses  sight  of  the  opposite  effects  of  that  system  on  the  progress 
ofherself  and  her  neighbour — of  the  comparative  facility  afforded  by 
the  Saxon  institutions  for  the  acquirement  of  liberty,  of  the  Frila- 
zius  and  the  Ceorls,  unknown  in  ancient  Germany,  and  of  the  ever- 
tightening  fetters  of  the  system  which  tore  incessantly  at  the  faint 
shreds  of  liberty  accorded  by  Clovis,  and  reduced  many  a  monarch 
to  a  puppet,  and  each  unennobled  individual  to  a  villein.     On  the 
contrary,  we  possess  uncontrovertible  evidence,  in  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  laws  and  customs  which  had  prevailed  in  the  days  of 
the  Confessor,  by  the  Conqueror,  on  the  incessant  demand  of  the 
nation,  in  the  Hundred  and  the  County  Courts,  and  in  the  revival 
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We  adopts  therefore^  the  respectiye  epochs  at  which  each  oonntiy 
submitted  to  the  barbarian  yoke,  as  those  at  which  the  seeds  i£ 
their  future  destiny  were  sown,  aiid  shaU  attempt  an  examinatioa 
into  the  causes  of  the  opposite  operations  of  the  forms  of  goveni- 
ment  imposed  by  the  Franks  and  Saxons^  members  of  the  Grest 
German  Tribe^  on  their  newly-conquered  subjects.  The  two 
centuries  of  incessant  warfeore  which  elapsed  between  the  aniTsl  of 
the  Saxons  and  their  entire  subjugation  of  the  island,  though  a 
shock  to  civilization,  and  threatening  a  descent  to  tiie  prnrntire 
rudeness  which  had  resisted  Caesar's  advent,  we  shall  preaentlj 
attempt  to  show,  may  present  greater  claams  on  our  £Bivourable 
consideration  than  many  historians  appear  disposed  to  acknowledge. 
"  Whoever,^'  says  Montesquieu,  '^  shsJl  read  the  admirable  treatise 
of  Tacitus  on  the  manners  of  the  Germans,  will  find  that  it  is  from 
them  the  EngUsh  have  borrowed  the  idea  of  their  political  govern- 
ment. This  beautiful  system  was  invented  first  in  the  woods.'' — 
Is  the  feudal  system  here  alluded  to  ?  Is  it  meant  that  France, 
Spain,  and  the'other  nations,  overrun  like  Britain  by  theT^ 
barians,  were  blessed  with  this  same  beautiful  system,  and  that 
similar  causes  have  produced  different  results  ?  May  we  not  more 
satisfactorily  ascribe  our  speedier  growth  towards  fireedom  and 
earlier  escape  firom  feudal  thraldom,  to  the  prolonged  contests 
which  revived  the  native  energies  of  the  Britons,  and,  sustained  by 
them  with  stubborn  courage  for  two  centuries,  suggested,  it  is  but 
fair  to  presume,  to  their  invaders  another  avenue  than  arms  to  the 
realization  of  their  projects,  who,  parcel  of  the  Great  Germanic 
Tribes  which  overran  Europe,  and  regulated  by  the  same  laws  and 
wedded  to  the  same  customs,  yet  conferred  on  their  new  insular 
conquest  a  system  of  rule  so  dissimilar  in  principle  from  that 
which  confirmed  to  their  Teutonic  brethren  their  continental 
acquisitions — a  system  presenting  a  wide  and  favoured  field  for 
the  vague  speculation  of  historians,  and,  though  still  wrapt  in 
mystery,  lauded  by  them  as  the  foundation  of  those  imperishable 
strongholds  of  freedom,  which,  by  universal  consent,  the  Hundred 
and  Country  Courts  are  admitted  to  have  constituted. 

The  extreme  ambiguity  of  the  early  Saxon  history  and  form  of 
government,  as  compared  with  those  of  Gaul,  is,  we  submit,  stxong 
evidence  of  the  correctness  of  this  view.  "  We  aire  not,''  says 
Smollett,  *'  to  look  for  a  settled  constitution  amongst  the  Saxons 
who  first  landed  in  Britain :"  and,  again,  *'  Though  they  retained  the 
manners  and  customs  of  their  own  country,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
they  would  adhere  to  the  established  forms  of  government  in  a 
military  expedition,  during  which  they  were  obliged  to  contrive 
new  regulations  according  to  the  emergency  of  their  affairs,  the 
character  of  their  leaders,  and  the  inconsistency  or  caprice  of  their 
own  disposition.  When  they  acquired  settlements  in  Britain,  they 
formed  new  societies,  and  would  have  naturally  adopted  the  consti- 
tution of  their  own  country,  had  not  divers  circumstancea  oon- 
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curred  to  show  them  this  expediency  of  altering  the  system  of 
government/'     This  expediency,  it  is  but  fair  to  assume,  was 
widened  by  the  protracted  resistance  of  the  Britons,  whose  attitude, 
however  deficient  in  organization,  became  formidable  to  their  in- 
vaders from  the  straggling  nature  of  their  inroads,  as  evidenced  by 
the  periodical  reinforcements  of  which  they  stood  in  need, — a  feature 
necessarily  undiscernible  in  the  history  of  the  conquest  of  Graul, 
from  the  wholesale  nature  of  the  irruption  of  the  Franks.     It 
would  be  manifestly  illogical  to  presume  this  struggle,  maintained 
for  two   centuries  by  the  Britons,  to  be  the  offspring  of  liberty. 
Tradition,  prejudice,  and  custom,  will  furnish  an  equally  plausible 
solution.      Modem  history  presents  us  Norway  enjoying  freedom 
beneath  the  despotic  sway  of  Denmark,  and  Finland  with  a  consti- 
tution respected  by  the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Bussias.     Its  annals 
perpetuate  alike  the  deadly  struggles  of  the  priest-ridden  Spanish 
peasant  and  ill-used  Russian  serf;   and  the  homage  of  the  greatest 
nations  to  the  laws  and  customs,  however  antiquated,  of  conquered 
and  insignificant  provinces,  the  policy  which  has  preserved  to  the 
French  Canadians  a  distinct  nationality  and  an  irresponsible  autho- 
rity to  some  of  the  Channel  Islands.    The  subjection  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Britain  beneath  the  prodigious  number  of  petty  tyrants, 
who  distracted  them  with  incessant  warfare,  and  whose  empire 
arose  with  the  departure  of  the  Bomans,  prove,  conclusively,  that 
love  of  liberty  formed  no  ingredient  of  British  defence.     It  is  thus 
useless  to  seek  for  any  clear  and  positive  knowledge  of  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  constitution  implanted  by  the  Saxons.     The  sug- 
gestions of  historians  (for  their  opinions  are  little  more)  lead  us  to 
imagine  it  a  modification  of  the  feudal  system,  and  calculated,  from 
experience,  to  allay  irritation  and  facilitate  the  objects  of  the  in- 
vaders :  but  that  the  institutions  established  by  them,  and  their 
general  form  of  government,  whatever  its  precise  nature  may  have 
been,  were,  as  compared  with  federalism,  conducive  to,  and  preserva- 
tive of,  freedom,  is  a  proposition  we  are  not  aware  any  writer  has 
attempted  to  controvert.     De  Lolme,  indeed,  dates  the  real  foun- 
dation of  the  English  constitution  from  the  era  of  the  Conquest  and 
the  subversion  of  the  Saxon  government,  and,  consequently,  the 
introduction  of  the  feudal  system ;    but  in  assuming  this  position 
he  loses  sight  of  the  opposite  effects  of  that  system  on  the  progress 
ofherself  and  her  neighbour — of  the  comparative  facility  afforded  by 
the  Saxon  institutions  for  the  acquirement  of  liberty,  of  the  Frila- 
zius  and  the  Ceorls,  unknown  in  ancient  Germany,  and  of  the  ever- 
tightening  fetters  of  the  system  which  tore  incessantly  at  the  faint 
shreds  of  liberty  accorded  by  Clovis,  and  reduced  many  a  monarch 
to  a  puppet,  and  each  unennobled  individual  to  a  villein.     On  the 
contrary,  we  possess  uncontrovertible  evidence,  in  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  laws  and  customs  which  had  prevailed  in  the  day^^ 
the  Confessor,  by  the  Conqueror,  on  the  incessant  demand  o^ 
nation,  in  the  Hundred  and  the  County  Courts,  and  in  the  re 
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We  adopts  therefore^  the  respectiye  epochs  at  which  each  coantiy 
Bubmitted  to  the  barbarian  yoke^  aa  those  at  which  the  seeds  of 
their  future  destiny  were  sown^  and  shall  attempt  an  examinaticm 
into  the  causes  of  the  opposite  operations  of  the  forms  of  goyem- 
ment  imposed  by  the  Franks  and  Saxons^  members  of  the  Great 
German  Tribe^  on  their  newly-conquered  subjects.  The  two 
centuries  of  incessant  warfare  wUch  elapsed  between  the  amTsl  of 
the  Saxons  and  their  entire  subjugation  of  the  island,  though  a 
shock  to  civilization^  and  threatening  a  descent  to  the  primitire 
rudeness  which  had  resisted  Caesar's  advent,  we  shall  preaentty^ 
attempt  to  show,  may  present  greater  claims  on  our  £Bivonrahte 
consideration  than  many  historians  appear  disposed  to  acknowledge. 
'^  Whoever/'  says  Montesquieu,  ''  shall  read  the  admirable  treatiae 
of  Tacitus  on  the  manners  of  the  Germans,  will  find  that  it  is  firom 
them  the  English  have  borrowed  the  idea  of  their  political  govern- 
ment. This  beautiful  system  was  invented  first  in  the  woods/' — 
Is  the  feudal  system  here  alluded  to  ?  Is  it  meant  that  France, 
Spain,  and  the  other  nations,  overrun  like  Britain  by  the  bar- 
barians, were  blessed  with  this  same  beautiful  system,  and  that 
similar  causes  have  produced  different  results  ?  May  we  not  more 
satisfactorily  ascribe  our  speedier  growth  towards  fireedom  and 
earlier  escape  from  feudal  thraldom,  to  the  prolonged  contests 
which  revived  the  native  energies  of  the  Britons,  and,  sustained  by 
them  with  stubborn  courage  for  two  centuries,  suggested,  it  is  but 
fair  to  presume,  to  their  invaders  another  avenue  than  arms  to  the 
realization  of  their  projects,  who,  parcel  of  the  Great  Germanic 
Tribes  which  overran  Europe,  and  regulated  by  the  same  laws  and 
wedded  to  the  same  customs,  yet  conferred  on  their  new  insular 
conquest  a  system  of  rule  so  Hia«iTniln.r  in  principle  firom  that 
which  confirmed  to  their  Teutonic  brethren  their  continental 
acquisitions — a  system  presenting  a  wide  and  fiivoured  field  for 
the  vague  speculation  of  historians,  and,  though  still  wrapt  in 
mystery,  lauded  by  them  as  the  foundation  of  those  imperishabk 
strongholds  of  freedom,  which,  by  umversal  consent,  the  Hundred 
and  Country  Courts  are  admittea  to  have  constituted. 

The  extreme  ambiguity  of  the  early  Saxon  history  and  form  of 
government,  as  compared  with  those  oV  Oaul,  is.  we  i^bmit,  strong 
evidence  of  the  correctness  of  this  view.  "  We  aire  not,''  aays 
Smollett,  "  to  look  for  a  settled  constitution  amongst  the  Saxons 
who  first  landed  in  Britain:''  and,  again, "  Though  they  retained  the 
manners  and  customs  of  their  own  country,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
they  would  adhere  to  the  established  forms  of  government  in  a 
military  expedition,  during  which  they  were  obUged  to  contrive 
new  regulations  according  to  the  emergency  of  their  affairs,  the 
character  of  their  leaders,  and  the  inconsistency  or  caprice  of  their 
own  disposition.  When  they  acquired  settlements  in  Britain,  they 
formed  new  societies,  and  would  have  naturally  adopted  the  consti- 
tution of  their  own  country,  had  not  divers  droumstancea  con- 
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cQired  to  show  them  this  expediency  of  altering  the  system  of 
govQrnment/'     This  expediency,  it  is  but  fair  to  assume,  was 
widened  by  the  protracted  resistance  of  the  Britons,  whose  attitade, 
however  deficient  in  organization,  became  formidable  to  their  in- 
vaders from  the  straggling  nature  of  their  inroads,  as  evidenced  by 
the  periodical  reinforcements  of  which  they  stood  in  need, — a  feature 
necessarily  undiacemible  in  the  history  of  the  conquest  of  Graul, 
from  the  wholesale  nature  of  the  irruption  of  the  Franks.     It 
would  be  manifestly  illogical  to  presume  this  struggle,  maintained 
for  two  centuries  by  the  Britons,  to  be  the  offspring  of  liberty. 
Tradition,  prejudice,  and  custom,  will  furnish  an  equally  plausible 
solution.      Modem  history  presents  us  Norway  enjoying  freedom 
beneath  the  despotic  sway  of  Denmark,  and  Finland  with  a  consti- 
tution respected  by  the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Bussias.     Its  annals 
perpetuate  alike  the  deadly  struggles  of  the  priest-ridden  Spanish 
peasant  and  ill-used  Russian  serf;   and  the  homage  of  the  greatest 
nations  to  the  laws  and  customs,  however  antiquated,  of  conquered 
and  insignificant  provinces,  the  policy  which  has  preserved  to  the 
French  Canadians  a  distinct  nationality  and  an  irresponsible  autho- 
rity to  some  of  the  Channel  Islands.     The  subjection  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Britain  beneath  the  prodigious  number  of  petty  tyrants, 
who  distracted  them  with  incessant  warfare,  and  whose  empire 
arose  with  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  prove,  conclusively,  that 
love  of  liberty  formed  no  ingredient  of  British  defence.     It  is  thus 
useless  to  seek  for  any  clear  and  positive  knowledge  of  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  constitution  implanted  by  the  Saxons.     The  sug- 
gestions of  historians  (for  their  opinions  are  little  more)  lead  us  to 
imagine  it  a  modification  of  the  feudal  system,  and  calculated,  from 
experience,  to  allay  irritation  and  facilitate  the  objects  of  the  in- 
vaders :  but  that  the  institutions  established  by  them,  and  their 
general  form  of  government,  whatever  its  precise  nature  may  have 
been,  were,  as  compared  with  federalism,  conducive  to,  and  preserva- 
tive of,  freedom,  is  a  proposition  we  are  not  aware  any  writer  has 
attempted  to  controvert.     De  Lolme,  indeed,  dates  the  real  foun- 
dation of  the  English  constitution  from  the  era  of  the  Conquest  and 
the  subversion  of  the  Saxon  government,  and,  consequently,  the 
introduction  of  the  feudal  system ;    but  in  assuming  this  position 
he  loses  sight  of  the  opposite  effects  of  that  system  on  the  progress 
of  herself  and  her  neighbour— of  the  comparative  facility  afforded  by 
the  Saxon  institutions  for  the  acquirement  of  liberty,  of  the  Frila- 
zius  and  the  Ceorls,  unknown  in  ancient  Germany,  and  of  the  ever- 
tightening  fetters  of  the  system  which  tore  incessantly  at  the  faint 
shreds  of  liberty  accorded  by  Clovis,  and  reduced  many  a  monarch 
to  a  puppet,  and  each  unennobled  individual  to  a  villein.     On  the 
contrary,  we  possess  uncontrovertible  evidence,  in  the  re-estabUsh- 
ment  of  the  laws  and  customs  which  had  prevailed  in  the  days  of 
the  Confessor,  by  the  Conqueror,  on  the  incessant  demand  of  t^ 
nation,  in  the  Hundred  and  the  County  Courts,  and  in  the  revf 
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We  adopts  therefore^  the  respectiye  epochs  at  which  each  ooontrjr 
submitted  to  the  barbarian  yoke,  as  those  at  which  the  seeds  of 
their  future  destiny  were  sown,  and  shall  attempt  an  eiamination 
into  the  causes  of  the  opposite  operations  of  the  forms  of  govern* 
ment  imposed  by  the  l^nks  and  Saxons,  members  of  the  Great 
German  Tribe,  on  their  newly-conquered  subjects.  The  two 
centuries  of  incessant  warfare  wluch  elapsed  between  the  arriTal  of 
the  Saxons  and  their  entire  subjugation  of  the  island,  though  a 
shock  to  civilization,  and  threatenmg  a  descent  to  the  primitiTe 
rudeness  which  had  resisted  Caesar's  advent,  we  shall  presently 
attempt  to  show,  may  present  greater  claims  on  our  £Bivourablie 
consideration  than  many  historians  appear  disposed  to  acknowledge. 
"  Whoever,^'  says  Montesquieu,  '^  shall  read  the  admirable  treatise 
of  Tacitus  on  the  manners  of  the  Germans,  will  find  that  it  is  from 
them  the  English  have  borrowed  the  idea  of  their  political  govern- 
ment. This  beautiful  system  was  invented  first  in  the  woods.'' — 
Is  the  feudal  system  here  alluded  to  ?  Is  it  meant  that  France, 
Spain,  and  the  other  nations,  overrun  like  Britain  by  the  bar- 
barians, were  blessed  with  this  same  beautiful  system,  and  that 
similar  causes  have  produced  different  results  ?  May  we  not  more 
satisfactorily  ascribe  our  speedier  growth  towards  fireedom  and 
earlier  escape  from  feudal  thraldom,  to  the  prolonged  contests 
which  revived  the  native  energies  of  the  Britons,  and,  sustained  by 
them  with  stubborn  courage  for  two  centuries,  su^ested,  it  is  but 
fair  to  presume,  to  their  invaders  another  avenue  than  arms  to  the 
realization  of  their  projects,  who,  parcel  of  the  Great  Germanic 
Tribes  which  overran  Europe,  and  regulated  by  the  same  laws  and 
wedded  to  the  same  customs,  yet  conferred  on  their  new  insukr 
conquest  a  system  of  rule  so  dissimilar  in  principle  firom  that 
which  confirmed  to  their  Teutonic  brethren  their  continental 
acquisitions — a  system  presenting  a  wide  and  favoured  field  for 
the  vague  speculation  of  historians,  and,  though  still  wrapt  in 
mystery,  lauded  by  them  as  the  foundation  of  those  imperiamible 
strongholds  of  freedom,  which,  bv  universal  consent,  the  Hundred 
and  Country  Courts  are  admitted  to  have  constituted. 

The  extreme  ambiguity  of  the  early  Saxon  history  and  form  of 
government,  as  compared  with  those  of  (}aul,  is,  we  submit,  stiong 
evidence  of  the  correctness  of  this  view.  "We  a«e  not,"  says 
Smollett,  "  to  look  for  a  settled  constitution  amongst  the  Saxons 
who  first  landed  in  Britain:''  and,  again, ''  Though  they  retained  the 
manners  and  customs  of  their  own  country,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
they  would  adhere  to  the  established  forms  of  government  in  a 
military  expedition,  during  which  they  were  obliged  to  contrive 
new  regulations  according  to  the  emergency  of  their  affairs,  the 
character  of  their  leaders,  and  the  inconsistency  or  caprice  of  their 
own  disposition.  When  they  acquired  settlements  in  Britain,  th^ 
formed  new  societies,  and  would  have  naturally  adopted  the  consti* 
tution  of  their  own  country,  had  not  divers  ciroumstancea  con- 
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cnrred  to  show  them  this  expediency  of  altering  the  system  of 
government.''     This  expediency,  it  is  but  fair  to  assume,  was 
widened  by  the  protracted  resistance  of  the  Britons,  whose  attitude, 
however  deficient  in  oi^nization,  became  formidable  to  their  in- 
vaders from  the  straggling  nature  of  their  inroads,  as  evidenced  by 
the  periodical  reinforcements  of  which  they  stood  in  need, — a  feature 
necessarily  undiscernible  in  the  history  of  the  conquest  of  Graul, 
from  the  wholesale  nature  of  the  irruption  of  the  Franks.     It 
would  be  manifestly  illogical  to  presume  this  struggle,  maintained 
for  two  centuries  by  the  Britons,  to  be  the  offspring  of  liberty. 
Tradition,  prejudice,  and  custom,  will  fiimish  an  equally  plausible 
solution.      Modem  history  presents  us  Norway  enjoying  freedom 
beneath  the  despotic  sway  of  Denmark,  and  Finland  with  a  consti- 
tution respected  by  the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Bussias.     Its  annals 
perpetuate  alike  the  deadly  struggles  of  the  priest-ridden  Spanish 
peasant  and  ill-used  Russian  serf;   and  the  homage  of  the  greatest 
nations  to  the  laws  and  customs,  however  antiquated,  of  conquered 
and  insignificant  provinces,  the  policy  which  haa  preserved  to  the 
French  Canadians  a  distinct  nationality  and  an  irresponsible  autho- 
rity to  some  of  the  Channel  Islands.    The  subiection  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Britain  beneath  the  prodigious  number  of  petty  tyrants, 
who  distracted  them  with  incessant  warfare,  and  whose  empire 
arose  with  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  prove,  conclusively,  that 
love  of  liberty  formed  no  ingredient  of  British  defence.     It  is  thus 
useless  to  seek  for  any  clear  and  positive  knowledge  of  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  constitution  implanted  by  the  Saxons.     The  sug- 
gestions of  historians  (for  their  opinions  are  little  more)  lead  us  to 
imagine  it  a  modification  of  the  feudal  system,  and  calculated,  from 
experience,  to  allay  irritation  and  facilitate  the  objects  of  the  in- 
vaders :  but  that  the  institutions  established  by  them,  and  their 
general  form  of  government,  whatever  its  precise  nature  may  have 
been,  were,  as  compared  with  federalism,  conducive  to,  and  preserva- 
tive of,  freedom,  is  a  proposition  we  are  not  aware  any  writer  has 
attempted  to  controvert.     De  Lolme,  indeed,  dates  the  real  foun- 
dation of  the  English  constitution  from  the  era  of  the  Conquest  and 
the  subversion  of  the  Saxon  government,  and,  consequently,  the 
introduction  of  the  feudal  system ;    but  in  assuming  this  position 
he  loses  sight  of  the  opposite  effects  of  that  system  on  the  progress 
ofherself  and  her  neighbour— of  the  comparative  facility  afforded  by 
the  Saxon  institutions  for  the  acquirement  of  liberty,  of  the  Frila- 
zius  and  the  Ceorls,  unknown  in  ancient  Germany,  and  of  the  ever- 
tightening  fetters  of  the  system  which  tore  incessantly  at  the  faint 
shreds  of  liberty  accorded  by  Clovis,  and  reduced  many  a  monarch 
to  a  puppet,  and  each  unennobled  individual  to  a  villein.     On  the 
contrary,  we  possess  uncontrovertible  evidence,  in  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  laws  and  customs  which  had  prevailed  in  the  davs  of 
the  Confessor,  by  the  Conqueror,  on  the  incessant  demand  ot  the 
nation,  in  the  Hundred  and  the  County  Courts,  and  in  the  revival 
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We  adopts  therefore^  the  respective  epochs  at  which  each  countrjr 
submitted  to  the  barbarian  yoke^  as  those  at  which  the  seeds  of 
their  fiiture  destiny  were  sown^  and  shall  attempt  an  examination 
into  the  causes  of  the  opposite  operations  of  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment imposed  by  the  Franks  and  Saxons,  members  of  the  Gh^at 
German  Tribe,  on  their  newly-conquered  subjects.  The  two 
centuries  of  incessant  warfare  winch  elapsed  between  the  arrival  of 
the  Saxons  and  their  entire  subjugation  of  the  island,  though  a 
shock  to  civilization,  and  threatening  a  descent  to  the  prindtive 
rudeness  which  had  resisted  Caesar's  advent,  we  shall  presently 
attempt  to  show,  may  present  greater  claims  on  our  favourable 
consideration  than  many  historians  appear  disposed  to  acknowledge. 
''  Whoever,'^  says  Montesquieu,  '^  shall  read  the  admirable  treatise 
of  Tacitus  on  the  manners  of  the  Grermans,  will  find  that  it  is  from 
them  the  English  have  borrowed  the  idea  of  their  political  govern- 
ment. This  beautifiil  system  was  invented  first  in  the  woods.'' — 
Is  the  feudal  system  here  alluded  to  ?  Is  it  meant  that  France, 
Spain,  and  the  other  nations,  overrun  like  Britain  by  the  bar- 
barians, were  blessed  with  this  same  beautiful  system,  and  that 
similar  causes  have  produced  different  results  ?  May  we  not  more 
satisfactorily  ascribe  our  speedier  growth  towards  freedom  and 
earlier  escape  from  feudal  thraldom,  to  the  prolonged  contests 
which  revived  the  native  energies  of  l^e  Britons,  and,  sustained  by 
them  with  stubborn  courage  for  two  centuries,  suggested,  it  is  but 
fair  to  presume,  to  their  invaders  another  avenue  than  arms  to  the 
realization  of  their  projects,  who,  parcel  of  the  Great  Germanic 
Tribes  which  overran  Europe,  and  regulated  by  the  same  laws  and 
wedded  to  the  same  customs,  yet  conferred  on  their  new  insular 
conquest  a  system  of  rule  so  dissimilar  in  principle  from  that 
which  confirmed  to  their  Teutonic  brethren  their  continental 
acquisitions — a  system  presenting  a  wide  and  fiivoured  field  for 
the  vague  speculation  of  historians,  and,  though  still  wrapt  in 
mystery,  lauded  by  them  as  the  foundation  of  those  imperishable 
strongholds  of  freedom,  which,  by  universal  consent,  the  Hundred 
and  Country  Courts  are  admitted  to  have  constituted. 

The  extreme  ambiguity  of  the  early  Saxon  history  and  form  of 
government,  as  compared  with  those  of  Qwal,  is,  we  submit,  strong 
evidence  of  the  correctness  of  this  view.  "  We  are  not,"  says 
Smollett,  "  to  look  for  a  settled  constitution  amongst  the  Saxons 
who  first  landed  in  Britain :"  and,  again, "  Though  they  retained  the 
manners  and  customs  of  their  own  country,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
they  would  adhere  to  the  established  forms  of  government  in  a 
military  expedition,  during  which  they  were  obliged  to  contrive 
new  regulations  according  to  the  emergency  of  their  affairs,  the 
character  of  their  leaders,  and  the  inconsistency  or  caprice  of  their 
own  disposition.  When  they  acquired  settlements  in  Britain,  they 
formed  new  societies,  and  would  have  naturally  adopted  the  consti- 
tution of  their  own  country,  had  not  divers  circumstances  con- 
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curred  to  show  them  this  expediency  of  altering  the  system  of 
government/'  This  expediency^  it  is  but  fair  to  assume,  was 
widened  by  the  protracted  resistance  of  the  Britons^  whose  attitade, 
however  deficient  in  organization^  became  formidable  to  their  in- 
vaders from  the  straggling  nature  of  their  inroads^  as  evidenced  by 
the  periodical  reinforcements  of  which  they  stood  in  need, — a  feature 
necessarily  undiscemible  in  the  history  of  the  conquest  of  Graul, 
from  the  wholesale  nature  of  the  irruption  of  the  Franks.  It 
would  be  manifestly  illogical  to  presume  this  struggle,  maintained 
for  two  centuries  by  the  Britons,  to  be  the  offspring  of  liberty. 
Tradition,  prejudice,  and  custom,  will  furnish  an  equally  plausible 
solution.  Modem  history  presents  us  Norway  enjoying  freedom 
beneath  the  despotic  sway  of  Denmark,  and  Finland  with  a  consti- 
tution respected  by  the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias.  Its  annals 
perpetuate  alike  the  deadly  struggles  of  the  priest-ridden  Spanish 
peasant  and  ill-used  Russian  serf;  and  the  homage  of  the  greatest 
nations  to  the  laws  and  customs,  however  antiquated,  of  conquered 
and  insignificant  provinces,  the  policy  which  has  preserved  to  the 
French  Canadians  a  distinct  nationality  and  an  irresponsible  autho- 
rity to  some  of  the  Channel  Islands.  The  subjection  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Britain  beneath  the  prodigious  number  of  petty  tyrants, 
who  distracted  them  with  incessant  warfare,  and  whose  empire 
arose  with  the  departure  of  the  Bomans,  prove,  conclusively,  that 
love  of  liberty  formed  no  ingredient  of  British  defence.  It  is  thus 
useless  to  seek  for  any  clear  and  positive  knowledge  of  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  constitution  implanted  by  the  Saxons.  The  sug- 
gestions of  historians  (for  their  opinions  are  little  more)  lead  us  to 
imagine  it  a  modification  of  the  feudal  system,  and  calculated,  from 
experience,  to  allay  irritation  and  facilitate  the  objects  of  the  in- 
vaders :  but  that  the  institutions  established  by  them,  and  their 
general  form  of  government,  whatever  its  precise  nature  may  have 
been,  were,  as  compared  with  federalism,  conducive  to,  and  preserva- 
tive of,  freedom,  is  a  proposition  we  are  not  aware  any  writer  has 
attempted  to  controvert.  De  Lolme,  indeed,  dates  the  real  foun- 
dation of  the  English  constitution  from  the  era  of  the  Conquest  and 
the  subversion  of  the  Saxon  government,  and,  consequently,  the 
introduction  of  the  feudal  system ;  but  in  assuming  this  position 
he  loses  sight  of  the  opposite  effects  of  that  system  on  the  progress 
of  herself  and  her  neighbour— of  the  comparative  facility  afforded  by 
the  Saxon  institutions  for  the  acquirement  of  liberty,  of  the  Frila- 
zius  and  the  Ceorh,  unknown  in  ancient  Germany,  and  of  the  ever- 
tightening  fetters  of  the  system  which  tore  incessantly  at  the  faint 
shreds  of  liberty  accorded  by  Clovis,  and  reduced  many  a  monarch 
to  a  puppet,  and  each  unennobled  individual  to  a  villein.  On  the 
contrary,  we  possess  uncontrovertible  evidence,  in  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  laws  and  customs  which  had  prevailed  in  the  days  of 
the  Confessor,  by  the  Conqueror,  on  the  incessant  demand  of  the 
nation,  in  the  Hundred  and  the  County  Courts,  and  in  the  revival 
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of  trial  by  jury  at  a  later  period,  of  the  irradicable  attachment  of  the 
nation  to  those  fundamental  principles  of  liberty^  to  be  appre- 
ciated only  by  a  people  long  inui^  to  their  enjoyment,  and 
amongst  whom  feudality,  though  backed  by  the  potent  arm  of  the 
Conqueror,  languished  through  a  sickly  and  ricketty  existence  to  a 
natural  and  early  decay,  at  a  period  when  the  continental  nations 
still  groaned  beneath  its  iron  sway  and  undiminished  rigour. 

The  mask  assumed  by  the  Conqueror,  for  the  first  few  years  after 
the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  the  modes  adopted  by  him  for  concili- 
ating the  Saxons,  his  subsequent  tyranny  and  acts  of  spoliation,  are 
powerful  testimony  of  a  national  spirit  and  attachment  to  early 

Sririleges,  which  we  must  seek  for  only  in  a  people  in  whose  breast 
berty  is  deeply  implanted,  and  who,  like  the  Saxons,  preserve  an 
undaunted  front,  though  a  disastrous  overthrow,  like  that  at 
Hastings,  have  robbed  them  of  their  ablest  leaders.  Had  the 
Saxons,  on  their  advent,  met  with  the  same  submission  and  success 
as  the  Franks  after  the  battle  of  Soissons,  there  can  be  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  their  system  of  government  would  have  been  analo- 
gous to  that  imposea  on  Gaul;  that  the  popular  institutions,  more 
especially  as  connected  with  the  administration  of  justice,  would 
never  have  existed,  and  the  people,  already  besotted  with  luxuiy,  and 
accustomed  to  a  slarish  dependence  on  the  Romans,  would  have 
submitted  with  equal  humility,  to  a  government  similar  to  that 
imposed  on  Gaul,  under  which  we  shall  see  servitude  insensibly 
accomplishing  the  total  extirpation  of  freedom ;  the  church  and 
nobility,  through  superstitious  fear  or  riolence,  absorbing  all  pro- 
perty ;  society  composed  of  but  two  classes,  seigneur  and  serf; 
the  Darons  all  but  independent  sovereigns ;  and  the  monarch  weak 
and  despised,  with  a  royal  domain,  composed,  at  the  dose  of  the 
twelfth  century,  of  five  towns,  and  those  beleaguered  by  baronial 
strongholds,  emitting  marauding  bands  to  pillage  and  outrage, 
without  distinction,  all  ranks,  ages,  or  sexes. 

In  perusing  the  history  of  the  two  countries,  we  are  struck  in 
the  one  with  the  continually  progressive  advance  of  the  third  estate 
to  political  existence  and  eqiiality ;  the  frequent  ally  of  the  second 
estate,  in  resisting  the  encroachments  of  the  crown,  and  expressly 
participating,  as  eridenced  by  the  great  charter,  in  concessions 
wrung  from  it,  and,  finally,  as  represented  in  Parliament  so  earlv 
as  the  13th  centuiy.  In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  we  reman 
the  Great  Barons,  a  multitude  of  independent  chiefs,  warring 
amongst  themselves,  for  ever  domineering  over  the  inferior  classes, 
and  insulting  the  royal  authority ;  we  perceive  the  latter  engaged 
in  a  desperate  and  ultimately  successful  struggle  for  the  re- 
storation of  its  dignity,  the  consolidation  of  an  absolute  power^ 
and  the  reduction  of  its  rebellious  feudatories.  These,  hateful 
alike  to  crown  and  community,  sink  beneath  their  united  efforts 
to  that  impotency,  which,  relieving  the  former  of  its  apprdxen- 
sions,  enables  it  to  betray  its  selfiish  and  shortsighted  policy  in 
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tiie  conntenance  and  support  it  thenceforth  aSordB  its  former  foe, 
whom,  in  return  for  fiature  obsequiousneas,  it  aasistein  rivetting  the 
chains  ofthe  faithful  third  estate,  abridging  as  far  aa  possible  the 
rights  and  immunities  thrown  into  its  scale,  to  create  a  balance  to 
the  power  of  the  second,  and  preserve  existence  to  the  monarchy. 
{To  be  eonliiNted.) 


"LATE    FOR    LECTURES." 
A  Talk  of  Yopno  Oxford. 


HE  western  extremity  of 
the  Bonthem  coast  of  Eng- 
land is  remarkable,  even  in 
the  varaatile  weather  calendar 
of  our  climate,  for  its  vicis- 
situdes of  run  and  sun,  so 
much  BO  that  the  quality  of — 

" Tarium    et    mntabile 

semper," 
which  the  poet  has  long  ago 
appropriated  to  the  daughters 
of   Ere,  might,  with   equal 
poetical  justice,   he   applied 
to    the    ever-shifting    skies 
g  over  these  regions, 
eavens  are  variable,  a  walk  of 
two    along   shore    discovers 
irist  or  the  lounger  an  equal 
landscape;    whust   the    sea, 
ith   every   whim   of  weather, 
^ABUE—  ^tiQ   itaeii    steeped    in   the    fluctuating 

lights  and  shadows  of  the  sky,  would  divert  any  sense  of  mono- 
tony from  the  most  barren  uniformity  of  shore. 

It  was  on  a  moody  October  evening,  when  the  clouds  having 
flirted  alternately  vrith  the  sun  and  breeze  all  day,  seemed,  as  the 
one  set  and  the  other  died  away,  to  have  settled  down  in  sober  aul- 
lenness,  that  an  equestrian  figure  might  have  been  dimly  discerned 
in  the  deepening  twilight  on  one  of  the  most  lonely  and  romantic 
parts  of  the  coast  we  have  alluded  to,  wending  its  way  with  a  painful 
appearance  of  weariness,  over  the  tiresome  shingle  which  lines  the 
scanty  pathway  in  most  of  these  localities  between  the  high-water 
mark  and  the  foot  of  the  overhanging  cU£f. 
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Had  daylight  been  let  in  upon  the  figure  in  question^  it  would 
have  disclosed  the  fine^  yet  not  fuUy  ripe  proportions  and  features, 
handsome  in  spite  of  their  at  present  labouring  nnder  an  expression 
of  sullen  impatience^  of  a  young  man  who  might  have  seen  some 
twenty  summers.  The  rider  seemed  rather  awkwardly  tall  for  the 
size  of  the  animal  beneath  him,  than  an  overweight  for  its  efforts. 
It  was  a  small  punchy  pony,  of  no  recognizable  breed,  with  a  neck 
of  the  most  apoplectic  shortness,  for  horseflesh,  surmoimted  by  a 
stunted  hog-mane ;  the  deficiency  of  its  anterior  decorations  was, 
however,  somewhat  compensated  by  the  exuberant  length  of  the 
tail,  which,  whenever  it  sank  low  in  a  looser  spot  of  the  shingle^ 
draggled  in  the  oozy  brine,  with  which  the  brimming  tide  saturated 
the  pebbles  beneath  the  pressure  of  its  footsteps. 

K  the  expression  in  the  rider's  face  was  impatient,  that  of  the 
whole  mien  of  the  pony  was  one  of  resolute  plodding  antipathy  to 
any  such  sentiment ;  a  characteristic,  in  some  respect,  no  doubt, 
attributable  to  the  absence  of  spur  and  whip  alike  on  the  part  of 
the  rider,  except  such  an  indifferent  substitute  for  the  latter  as 
a  heavy  bimch  of  the  tougher  kind  of  sea-weed  would  afford.  The 
pony,  in  fact,  seemed  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  have  matters 
comfortably  his  own  way ;  and  an  indifferent  spectator  would  cer- 
tainly have  backed  the  horse  against  the  rider. 

The  whole  right  arm  strength  of  the  latter  seemed  expending 
itself  in  firuitless  efforts  upon  the  apathetic  hide  of  the  animal  be- 
neath him,  whilst  the  left  hand  grasped  the  stock  of  a  very  long 
single-barrelled  fowUng-piece.  The  dim  outline  of  steed  and  rider, 
the  long  line  of  gun-barrel,  and  the  vindictive  flourish  of  the  sea- 
weed whip  roimd  his  head,  to  give  better  expression  to  the  feelings 
of  the  latter  of  the  two  as  related  to  the  former,  were  at  present 
all  that  could  have  met  the  eye  of  a  traveller  who  had  fallen  in 
with  him.  The  details  of  his  appearance  were  lost  in  the  gloom 
of  the  evening,  whilst  the  nearer  roar  of  the  rising  surf,  as  it  beat 
upon  the  reefs,  would,  to  a  listener's  ear,  have  reduced  his  soliloquy 
to  such  broken  ejaculations  as  follow,  imperfectly  heard  between 
alternate  waves  and  varied  by  the  rattle  of  the  tangled  lash : — 

"  Takes  me  for  a  coal-sack,  I  do  believe — haven't  the  wherewith 
to  disabuse  it — nice  maritime  Centaur  I  make — wouldn't  our  fel- 
lows quiz  me — damnable  folly  to  attempt  it — get  on,  you  waddled- 
paced  Hippopotamus — ^three  miles  more  to  the  road — three  miles 
then  to  the  "  pike" — barely  an  hour — coach  be  gone — devil  to  pay — 
Old  Spoonbill  in  a  fury — get  on,  you  land-porpoise,  will  you — 
nice  go,  that — ^well,  I  am  done." 

The  last  expression,  the  verb  of  which  was  pronounced  with  a 
dreary  and  desperately  distinct  emphasis,  referred  to  the  loss  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  bunch  of  sea-weed,  which  had,  unfortunately, 
Ughted  upon  the  iron  of  the  stirrup  in  its  misguided  descent,  and 
treacherouslv  separated  a  few  inches  from  his  grasp. 

Before  gomg  further,  it  may  be  useful  to  enlighten  the  reader  as 
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to  the  doubtful  term  of  "  our  men/'  and  the  figurative  one  of  "  Old 
Spoonbill/'  The  sagacious  reader  will^  no  doubt^  have  inferred^ 
that  some  comrades  or  companions  of  the  youth's  own  age  were 
alluded  to  by  the  former  fraternizing  epithet^  while  the  latter  was 
the  term  which  duty  and  respect  dictated  towards  some  "  potent^ 
grave  and  reverend  senior/'  whom  the  rules  of  some  society  had 
placed  over  their  common  head. 

In  point  of  fact,  Frank  Bedhurst  was  an  Oxford  man  of  ordinary 
little-go  standing,  whilst  "  Old  Spoonbill''  was  the  dignified  official 
head  of College. 

l%e  day,  which  had  just  closed  in  upon  him,  was  the  last  of 
about  as  idle  a  long  vacation  as  boating,  driving,  fishing,  shooting, 
pic-nics,  and  flirtation,  could  together  make  it.  The  last  fortnight 
had  been  particularly  rife  with  each  and  every  of  these  amusements, 
as  Master  Frank,  having  quitted  the  paternal  roof  in  a  remote 
county  for  that  of  a  relative,  resident  some  twelve  miles  from  the 
coast  we  have  alluded  to,  had  cut  into  a  new  line  of  coimtry,  where, 
having  never  visited  before,  no  gamekeeper  could  recognize  him 
as  an  old  offender,  and  where,  amongst  other  game,  he  had  '^  put 
up,"  as  he  expressed  it,  a  new  brace  of  cousins.  With  that  easy, 
winning  assurance  which  makes  a  man  the  natural  hero  of  the  little 
fStes  of  a  country  house,  and  that  degree  of  good-hiunoured  self- 
will  which  secures  him  a  considerable  share  in  planning  them, 
Bedhurst  had  led  his  imde's  household  at  what  he  considered 
''  something  like  the  pace"  becoming  the  last  fortnight  before  the 
set  in  of  the  stale  routine  of  wine  and  breakfast  parties,  leaping 
parties  on  Shotover,  and  pigeon-matches  at  the  Weirs :  ^^  things 
which,"  Frank  had  pronounced  in  a  conversation  with  his  cousins, 
'^  do  well  enough  for  the  first  week,  but  then  get  as  stale  as  a  break- 
fast commons  of  the  same  stage  of  keeping,  and  as  stupid  as  Smal- 
fry's  Logic  Lecture." 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  curious  fact,  that  Oxford  imdergraduates,  thus 
situated,  we  mean  between  a  couple  of  cousins,  are  certainly  prone, 
especially  towards  the  latter  weeks  of  vacation,  to  fall  into  a  mood 
explanatory  of  their  misery;  and  that  they  can  absolutely,  on  the 
evening  b^ore  the  last  day,  take  leave  with  a  smile  on  their  face, 
and  pronounce  their  intention  of  a  quiet  day's  wildfowl  shooting 
before  going  up,  is,  perhaps,  only  a  proof  that  they  look  forward  to 
the  scene  of  penance  before  them  with  a  sort  of  calm  desperation. 

Whether  it  was  a  motive  of  this  sort^  or  a  mere  wayward  whim, 
or  any  jilterior  object,  which  induced  Bedhurst,  not  usiiaUy  an  early 
riser,  to  walk  over  to  the  sea-side,  in  the  cool  of  the  morning,  and 
send  on  his  trunk  and  bag  to  meet  the  mail  at  the  turnpike-gate 
he  has  already  alluded  to,  proposing  himself  to  join  them  when  his 
day's  sport  was  over,  is  a  question  which  the  sequel  will,  perhaps, 
resolve. 

The  sport  had  not  proved  very  successful,  nor  had  his  pursuit 
been  very  ardent ;  he  had,  in  fact,  killed  but  a  brace  more  curlew 
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than  he  was  intending  to  present  the  proprietor  of  the  pony  with^ 
lor  the  accommodation.  This  was  the  landlord  of  a  small  pabhc- 
honse  by  the  road  side,  who  also  kept  the  ''pike''  aboye-mentioned, 
and  who  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  this  little  animal  to  and  fro 
to  a  cluster  of  huts  on  the  sea  shore,  ostensibly  for  the  oonveyanoe 
of  fish,  though  it  was  whispered  that  articles  less  innocent,  but 
more  lucrative  to  a  publican,  occasionally  composed  the  pack ;  that 
Roger  Wattle,  in  fact,  for  such  was  the  landlord's  name^  whilst  sap- 
porting  the  revenues  of  government  by  the  turnpike  at  his  front 
door,  defrauded  them  at  his  back,  by  the  stealthy  admission  of 
smuggled  spirits  and  tobacco. 

Being  deprived,  by  the  loss  of  the  bunch  of  sea-weed,  of  that 
consolation  which  a  man  feels  in  bustling  about  something,  in  the 
consciousness  that  he  is  at  ity  and  being  no  longer  distracted,  hy 
his  own  violence  and  noise  from  meditating  on  lus  situation,  which 
is  often  the  only  use  which  violence  and  noise  have,  Bedhurst  be- 
gan to  reflect  somewhat  seriously  on  the  numerous  peccadilloes 
against  punctuality  of  which  his  college  life  had  already  given  ex- 
amples :  of  the  rowing,  hut  eoUections,  for  having  cut  morning 
chapel  for  the  term,  on  the  frequent  knockings  in,  of  the  time 
when  he  had  come  up  after  a  Christmas  vacation, — there  had  been 
no  ice  to  bear  till  the  last  day — ^and  found  lectures  had  already 
been  several  days  commenced,  whilst  he  had  been  skimming  tb^ 
frozen  surfSeuse  of  the  lake  in  the  governor's  park.  All  this  rushed 
upon  him,  together  with  the  in&llible  register  of  these  and  similar 
failings,  which  ''Old  Spoonbill"  was  celebrated  for  preserving. 
Then  came  the  thought  of  the  length  of  the  way  and  the  shortness 
of  the  time,  which  forced  him  again  to  take  refrige  in  the  stimulus  ctf 
exertion.  Shaking  his  feet  free  of  the  stirrups,  he  gave  a  desperate 
plunge  with  each  unarmed  heel  in  succession  against  the  flanks 
of  the  sturdy  little  animal.  The  mere  weight  (^  the  onslaught, 
even  of  the  blimt  boot-heel,  seemed  to  sway  the  pony  round  alter- 
nately to  either  side,  but  having  gained  by  this  time  a  part  idiere 
the  shingle  began  to  be  bound  slightly  by  a  layer  of  sand,  the 
united  result  of  the  two  kicks  was,  that  the  animal  broke  into  a 
mistake  for  a  canter  in  a  straight  forward  direction,  thereby  exhi- 
biting a  practical  instance  of  the  mechanical  composition  of  forces 
acting  upon  a  body  in  different  directions — the  pony's  actual 
course  lay  in  the  angle  between  them. 

It  is  encouraging  on  a  lonely  shore  at  evening,  to  keep  dose 
along  by  the  sea ;  there  is  something  sociable  in  the  waxes,  and 
strangely  interesting  in  the  wild  shapes  into  which  their  trembling 
waters  and  flashing  crests  every  moment  are  changing.  There  is 
light,  too,  reflected  from  the  waters,  when  all  the  hiUs  ^ve  wrapped 
them  up  in  gray ;  it  is  on  the  sea  that  the  sun's  latest  beam  lingers, 
it  is  the  sea  which  gathers  the  full  purity  of  the  evening  star.  We 
seem  to  shrink  away  from  the  shore  as  silent  and  estranged  by 
darkness  from  our  sympathies;  our  hearts  spring  towaids  the 
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gleaming  waters^  like  flowers  towards  the  light  of  day,  and  we  seem 
to  listen  to  a  wild  tongue  in  every  wave. 

Feelings  of  this  sort,  not  nnmingled  perhfq)s  with  others,  led 
Frank  Bedhnrst  so  close  along  the  margin  of  the  tide,  that  the 
little  land-crab  of  a  pony  occasionally  came  to  a  stand  still,  in 
alarm  at  finding  the  white  foam  hissing  between  and  around  his 
feet,  as  if  the  sea  were  boiling  over  upon  the  earth. 

It  yet  wanted  two  hours  to  the  time  when  the  moon  would  re- 
heve  the  heavy  outline  of  the  eastern  cliff,  whose  shape,  m^ging 
in  the  shadows  of  the  shore,  seemed  to  Ue  like  some  stranded  sea- 
monster  across  the  beach  at  some  half  a  league's  distance,  marking 
abruptly  the  point  where  his  course  would  break  off  into  a  bridle- 
path towards  the  turnpike-road.  All  the  scene  lay  now  in  sombre 
monotony,  except  the  bright  gleaming  line  of  the  surf  on  his  bridle 
hand. 

His  attention  was  suddenly  caught  by  a  light,  which  seemed  to 
start  from  some  loophole  in  the  blank  wall  of  darkness  which  con- 
fined his  vision  on  the  landward  side.  Its  unsteady,  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  progressive  motion,  made  it  clear  that  it  was  carried, 
whilst  its  dancing  out  of  sight  at  intervals,  and  returning,  assured 
him  that  there  was  something  human  performing  the  part  of 
"  Jack''  to  the  said  lantern. 

To  a  young  man  on  a  part  of  the  coast  mostly  unfrequented, 
and,  to  him,  totally  strange,  particularly  to  a  devil-may-care 
Oxonian  of  the  middle  of  this  statistical  century,  the  doubt  of 
how  &r  the  appearance  in  question  might  affect  his  corporeal 
safety  was  far  hikelier  to  suggest  itself  than  any  speculations  about 
banshee,  kelpie,  phookab,  or  any  of  those  numerous  crosses  be- 
tween this  world  and  the  other,  once  supposed  to  people  such  soli- 
tudes, and,  not  deeming  human  society  sufficiently  select,  to  resent 
its  intrusion  upon  their  privacy.  Yet  this  hardly  cost  him  a 
thought,  before,  fixing  his  eyes  steadily  on  the  light,  which  was 
casting  a  fSsiint  sparkle  on  the  surf  some  himdred  yards  a^head  of 
him,  he  repeated  the  "  right  and  left"  in  the  pony's  ribs,  with  the 
intention,  as  the  light  was  evidently  pedestrian,  of  speedily  over- 
taking it. 

Bending  his  course  with  this  view  rather  up  from  the  edge  of 
the  water,  which  sapped  and  loosened  the  pebbles  in  his  path,  he 
had  reduced  already  by  one-half  his  distance  from  it,  and  began 
almost  to  trace  the  shaggy  profile  of  part  of  a  pea-jacket  across  the 
long  saQow-looking  lantern,  when — when  I  the  pony  was  sta^er- 
ing  up  to  its  saddle-girths  in  rapid  gurgling  water.  Had  he  ridden 
into  the  sea,  or  was  it  a  kelpie  after  all  ?  He  began  to  think  he 
had  better  ridden  a  steeple-c^hase  over  the  Knuckle-bone  Hill  by 
day,  than  gone  hunting  Jack-o'-lanterns  in  the  dark  : — ^he  soon  left 
off  thinking  however,  for  the  pony,  floimdering  heavily  forward 
under  the  impulse  of  the  current,  gave  what  a  seaman  might  have 
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called  "  a  lurch  to  port,''  and  was  fiurty  washed  off  its  own  I^^ 
and  from  between  his. 

The  suddenness  of  the  check,  the  cold  immersion,  his  ignorance 
of  the  locality,  the  noise  of  the  breakers  in  his  ears,  the  hopeless- 
ness of  making  his  situation  known  hj  sight  or  sound  amidst  the 
roaring  gloom,  above  all,  the  sight  of  the  lantern  evidently  increas- 
ing its  distance  firom  lus  distress,  might  have  unnerved  an  older 
stager  than  our  undergraduate  friend.  He  had  entangled  his  hold 
on  the  bridle,  which  was  dragging  him  away  after  his  £Edling  steed, 
like  a  capsized  boat  in  tow  of  a  whale ;  he  also  griped  the  long 
barrel  of  the  piece  which  he  was  vainly  endeavouring  to  use  as  a 
leverage  on  the  rein.  He  was  too  {kt  gone  to  be  surprised  at  any- 
thing,—even  at  the  unexpected  report  of  his  own  gun,  the  trigger 
of  which  had  become  entangled  in  the  bridle. 

Buffetting,  struggling  with  his  unseen  enemies,  the  waves,  which 
now  began  to  beat  up  about  his  ears,  he  could  just  discern  the 
main  line  of  surf,  towards  which  some  unknown  estuary  seemed 
hurrying  him,  heaving  its  gloomy  ridge  between  him  and  the 
horizon,  when  he  felt  suddenly  haided  sharply  at  an  angle  with  the 
direction  of  the  wave,  yet  so  as  to  be  partly  lifted  by  it ;  as  the 
water  bubbled  off  the  eyes  which  he  had  closed  in  despair,  a  light 
was  breaking  up  the  gloom  into  conftised  shadows  of  angry  waves ; 
another  haiil,  yet  with  the  stream,  and  a  twitch,  just  like  the  cotf^ 
de-grace  which  the  skilful  angler  administers  to  an  evasive  trout, 
and  he  was  on  his  back  on  the  shingles,  though  still  with  his  feet 
tossed  by  the  stream ;  the  waves  seemed  loath  to  relinquish  their 
prey. 

A  fit  of  coughing  considerably  impaired  a  feeble  ejaculation  of 
''  Thank  God  1 " 

He  was  relieved  by  a  sturdy  grasp  from  behind  from  the  amphi- 
bious state  to  which  exhaustion  would  even  now,  for  some  minutes, 
have  doomed  him. 

'^  Stand  up,  if  you're  a  man,  and  don't  lie  flapping  there  like  a 
fresh-caught  turtle,"  exclaimed  a  voice,  whose  gruffiiess  left  no 
doubt  of  its  belonging  to  the  same  proprietor  as  the  hand ;  espe- 
cially as  a  shake  by  the  collar,  and  a — something,  perhaps,  intended 
for  a — ^pat  between  the  shoulders,  which  sent  the  salt-water  gushing 
from  hu  lips,  fully  established  the  connection.  ^^  A  nice  sort  of 
horse-marine,  whoever  you  be,  to  go  swimming  the  West-lock  Pill 
at  this  time  of  night." 

His  left  arm  was  yet  twisted  in  the  rein,  numbed  and  stiffened 
with  the  ligature  and  the  straining ;  and,  struggling  into  a  sitting 
posture,  he  discemed  the  small  ponv,  a  shaggy,  saturated  mass, 
trembling  on  its  legs  at  the  other  end  of  the  bridle. 

^'  Lend  a  hand,  Jacob,"  said  the  same  voice  to  his  companion, 
who  was  holding  the  pony's  head ;  "  cast  off  the  lashing  here. 
Here's  man  and  horse  Imked  up  hke  a  chain-shot,  and  would  have 
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sunk  as  surely.    Hold  the  light,  whilst  I  oyerhaul  the  stranger ; 
fan't  every  one  as  rides  in  the  dark  with  fire-arms !'' 

The  last  words  were  uttered  in  an  undertone  of  suspicion.  Before 
Bedhurst  could  muster  breath  or  strength  for  explanation,  the 
jealous  glance  of  the  coast-guardsman  had  turned  tram  himself  to 
the  pony.  ''Why,  eh?''  said  he,  running  the  lantern  firom  the 
nose  to  the  tail,  and  from  the  back  to  the  fetlocks,  "  this  am't  the 
first  time  I've  come  across  this  here  four-legged  land-crab.  Look 
at  the  mane,  as  mangy  as  a  worn  out  main-sheet;  and  the  tail, 
like  a  swab  of  oakum.  Wasn't  this  the  thing  we  saw  the  other 
day  through  the  glass,  with  the  cart  of  tubs  in  tow,  fother  side  the 
Enuckle-bK)ne  ?  " 

''  Shouldn't  wonder — ^possible,"  said  a  distrustful  voice,  seeming 
to  struggle  with  internal  phlegm  and  external  mufiSings : — ''  look 
here." 

Jacob  had  been  pummelling  and  probing  with  his  huge  thumb 
the  sides  of  the  disproportionately  large  saddle,  firom  which  the 
pony  looked  out,  now  relieved  of  his  rider,  as  though  fi*om  the  roof 
of  a  smaU  shed,  till,  on  taming  up  the  flap,  and  ripping  open  with 
a  clasp-knife  the  lining,  he  lighted  on  somewhat  apparently  con- 
firmative of  his  suspicions. 

Frank  Bedhurst  saw  he  had  pulled  out,  and  was  holding  up  in 
the  full  light  of  the  lantern,  a  handful  of — ^tobacco.  In  an  instant 
the  suspiciousness  of  his  situation  flashed  upon  him.  ''  What  on 
earth  do  you  take  me  for  ?"  he  commenced,  thinking  an  indignant 
repudiation  his  best  cue. 

"I  takes  you — and  means  to  keep  you — ^for  a  smuggler;  so 
hand  over  that  pop-gun :  armed,  too,  eh  ?  I  seizes  you,  pony  and 
all,  in  the  Queen's  name.  Darken  my  toplights,  but  we  seem  to 
have  come  across  a  likely  job  I " 

It  was  in  vain  Bedhurst  attempted  to  explain  and  ^qpostulate ; 
he  was  a  stranger,  and  had  been  pursuing  sea-birds — was  benighted 
in  his  sport.  The  pony  was  borrowed  fi*om  the  ''  pike "  on  the 
Wolvington  road;  had  been  put  up  at  a  fisherman's  hut,  some 
miles  down  the  beach,  whilst  he  wandered  on  the  cliffs,  and 

"  Oh,  ah  I  shouldn't  wonder.  Old  Ned  Feagle— he  and  Roger 
Wattle  cruise  off  and  on  by  turns ;  seize  the  pony  at  Ned's,  and 
he's  a  borrowed  it  of  Boger,  clapperclaw  Wattle's  cow-shed,  and  he 
axes  your  pardon,  and  hopes,  whatever  you  seizes  of  him,  you  won't 
touch  his  mends  ! " 

Jacob  grunted  something  in  an  under  tone  to  his  comrade,  appa« 
rently  the  superior  in  stancSng.  The  other  turned,  as  if  acting  upon 
a  suggestion,  and  said,  with  a  lurking  chuckle — ''  and  so  youv'e 
been  shooting?     Any  sport?" 

A  thought  flashed  upon  Bedhurst ;  he  was  so  bewildered  with 
the  half-£*owning,  he  had  forgotten  that  there  was  a  brace  or  two 
of  sea-birds  slung  at  his  saddle-bow,  which  must  irresistibly  confirm 
his  story.     He  had  by  this  time  got  up  and  walked  to  the  pony's 
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head :  to  his  extreme  mortification,  having  only  hung  by  their  own 
weight  on  each  side  of  the  saddle,  they  had  been  washed  away. 

"  My  birds  were  here/'  he  said,  in  a  voice  considerably  dashed 
from  its  former  confidence  3  "  they  have  gone  where  I  was  very 
near  following  them,  down  the  tide/'  He  was  answered  by  a 
hoarse  incrediilous  laugh  from  one,  and  a  '^himiph,  shouldn't 
wonder  1"  from  the  other  of  the  sailors. 

"  Come,  come,  'twon't  do :  so  you  thought  it  better,  arter  all,  to 
make  a  signal  of  distress,  and  be  seized,  than  swept  off  to  Davy 
Jones,  like  a  kettle  tied  up  to  a  dog's  tail.  And  so  the  tobacco 
was  a  haxident,  and  the  pony  was  a  haxident,  and  the  birds  was  a 
haxident :  aye,  aye,  no  lie  ever  sets  sail  without  a  haxident  or  two 
to  hold  wind  with." 

''  No,  indeed,"  said  Frank,  more  mortified  at  being  rated  as  a 
smuggler  than  at  the  now  apparently  unavoidable  loss  of  the  Oxfcnrd 
coach — "  my  gun  went  off  quite " 

'^  By  haxident  again,  in  coorse :  shouldn't  a  bit  wonder  if  Jacob 
and  I  wom't  to  stumble  over  a  haxidental  tub  or  so  in  the  shingle, 
when  we  sarches  the  pill  to-morrow." 

Seeing  that  appearances  were  irretrievablv  against  him,  and 
feeling  a  numb  chill  creeping  over  him,  Frank  did  what  a  prime 
minister  might  have  done — acquiesced  in  the  force  of  circumstances, 
surrendered  his  gun,  and  sufficed  the  sailors  to  lead  him  away. 
They  walked  one  on  each  side  of  him,  one  leading  the  pony,  the 
other  shouldering  the  gun.  It  was  a  curious  old  piece,  and  had 
been  presented  to  Frank  by  a  wild  fellow  of  a  friend,  who  had  been 
plucked  for  his  "  smalls,"  left  college  in  deqwir,  and  gone,  he  be- 
Ueved,  into  the  navy. 

They  staggered  dong  for  some  hundred  yards  frirther  over  the 
shingle ;  Bedhurst  struggling  as  best  he  could  with  the  vexation 
of  losing  the  coach,  being  taxed  with  smuggling,  having  his  words 
looked  upon  as  the  matter-of-course  lie  of  a  criminal  caught  in  the 
act,  together  with  the  no  small  chance  of  rustication  for  his  oft 
repeated  sin  against  punctuality. 

"  Is  your  commanding  officer  at  quarters  ?"  he  asked,  conscious 
of  the  improvement  of  chance  he  would  have  in  dealing  with  a 
gentleman,  and  an  officer,  even  under  blackest  shade  ci  sus- 
picion. 

'^  The  Lieutenant's  off  arter  a  cargo  lower  down ;  th^re  was  a  shy 
sail  in  the  bay  last  night, '  the  Bonadventure'  I  take  her  to  be — not 
the  first  time  she  has  slipped  through  our  fingeati." 

Here  was  a  fresh  mortification.  He  should  probably  have  to 
pass  the  night  in  his  present  company. 

They  now  foimd  themselves  at  the  door  of  a  low,  long,  out-house 
looking  building,  the  bare  outline  of  which  rose  slighUy  out  frt>m 
the  rid^e  of  the  low  cliff  they  had  ascended,  something  like  the 
vulgar  pictures  of  Noah's  Ark  on  Ararat.  He  could  discern  notbang 
more  than  that  the  porch  of  the  door  was  ccmqiosed  of  tiie  bow 
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tbnben  of  a  ■Up's  barge,  whick  rose  into  a  rode  archway  over  it, 
retaming  strongly  the  odour  of  its  tar. 

They  entered  a  low-browed  grimy  room,  at  the  end  of  whidi  a 
krge  fire  of  broken  timber  was  burning.  A  chart  or  two  dis- 
cokmred  with  tobacco-juice  hung  on  the  walls,  a  bndLen  ocmpass- 
box  figured  on  the  head  of  one  out  of  three  or  four  empty  casks, 
whilst  their  entrance  roused  firom  his  lair  on  a  large  truss  of  oakum, 
a  shaggy  fimg-toothed  dog,  with  l^s  disproportionately  short  for 
the  l^igth  of  his  back.  His  bark  of  welcome  to  the  sailor  was 
changed  into  a  growl  of  distrust  to  the  stranger.  The  more  taci- 
turn of  the  two  had  been  left  outside  to  dispose  of  the  pony. 

The  coastguard's-man  stirred  the  fire  with  the  boat-hook,  which 
he  still  retained ;  it  was  the  same  implement  with  which  he  had 
caught  his  first  hold  of  Bedhurst  in  the  water ;  and  turned  in 
some  curiosity  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  appearance  of  his 
prisoner. 

The  blaze  flickered  briskly  up,  and  flung  its  light  on  the  features 
of  the  young  man,  handsome  in  spite  of  the  drenched  locks  and 
haggard  look  of  exhaustion  which  impaired  them.  Frank  could 
see  that  the  prepossession  was  favourable ;  he  endeavoured  to  let 
it  work  its  way,  and  call  up  a  cool  assumption  of  superiority.  He 
drew  from  the  large  flap-pocket  of  his  shooting-coat  a  bundle  of 
cigars^  selected  one,  and  pulled  out  a  half-burning  stick  fit>m  the 
fire  to  light  it ;  the  sailor  looked  on  in  irresolute  silence,  whilst 
Frank  quietly  implied  the  same  stick  to  the  wick  of  a  coarse  tallow 
candle,  which  in  an  iron  socket,  curiously  crusted  with  rust  and 
grease,  stood  on  an  adjacent  cask.  The  whole  was  done  as  though 
he  were  quite  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  another  party. 

''And  so,''  said  Frank,  seeing  the  effect  of  his  behaviour,  and 
letting  his  eyes  fall  at  last  on  the  sailor's  fSstce  over  the  end  of  his 
cigar,  '*  you  really  take  me  for  a  smuggler?'' 

The  sailor  looked  rather  at  a  loss — ^he  was  a  blunt,  straight- 
forward man,  taken  suddenly  aback.  Bedhiurst  had  time  to  scan 
his  appearance  leisurely,  which  he  had  purposely  forebome  before. 
A  shaggy  loose  pea-coat  made  up  three  fourths  of  his  outline :  it 
was  surmounted  by  a  well-bronzed  set  of  features,  so  far  as  dis- 
coverable between  two  overgrown  clumps  of  whisker;  which^ 
gatliering  under  the  chin,  and  brushing  the  collar  of  a  dirty 
striped  jersey,  formed  his  only  neckcloth. 

The  whole  &ce  was  unreclaimed — quite  in  the  bush,  whilst  the 
iiose  and  mouth,  the  former  prominent,  and  pickled  to  a  somewhat 
fresher  c<^our,  beneath  the  briny  spray  to  which,  for  years,  like  a 
promontory,  it  had  been  exposed,  seemed  to  stand  in  a  little 
clearance  of  their  own. 

He  turned,  relieved  from  the  question  bv  the  opportune  entrance 
of  his  comrade,  looking  ferociously  out  m>m  under  the  saddle  of 
the  pony.  He  flung  it  heavily  down  on  one  cask,  took  his  seat  on 
another,  (they  seemed  to  serve  indifferentiy  for  table,  chair,  or 
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■ideboard,)  and  tooh  up,  as  if  in  CHiionQr,  the  bundle  of  cigan. 
Frank  was  repeating  his  question, — 

"  And  so  you  really " 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  last-mentioned  sailor's  reading  oat 
the  name  on  the  paper  strip  which  surrounded  the  bundle — 
"  Bonadventure — Mammouth." 

{To  be  contimied.) 


THE  STUDENT  ABROAD. 

BY   JOHANN    HALBDEUTSCH. 


HE    "  Student"  is  a 
veiy  interesting  mem- 
I  ber  of  society — tpAy, 
need  not  now  be  in- 
quired :    but  such   is 
the  fact,  and,  amongst 
the  genera  into  which 
the  student  body  is 
divided,   that   of  the 
German  if/tu^m/stands 
alone  for  romantic  and 
mysterious  character; 
but   much    that    has 
been  and  is  said  and 
written   of  the    Ger- 
man Student  in  Eng- 
land is  to  be  attributed  rather  to  the  desire  of  painting  a  fency 
subject  from  a  superficial  view  of  the  exterior  than  from  a  positive 
acquaintance  with  the  reality.      In  truth,  my  own  preconceptionB 
were    soon    changed  upon    a   more    intimate   acquaintance,   for 
I    (I  confess  it !)  was  once  a  German   Student,    having     deter- 
mined   to    become    for    awbile    a    "Student    abroad."        The 
first  German  universitj'   I  staid  at  was  Bonn,  am  EJiein.     The 
Rhine-trsTelling    Engbshmen     may    say,     "Ahl    thafs   Bttqnd! 
every  one  knows   Botm;    we  have  been    '  up  the    Rhine/   read 
Murray,    roared    over   Hood,   and    staid    sixteen   hours    at    the 
'  Goldener    Stem.' "      Yes,  my   friend ;    but,    nevertheless,  you 
,don't  Itnow  Bonn,  nor   the    students;     and  vou    never   matricu- 
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lated  there.  /  have :  and  no  easy  matter  ia  it^  let  me  tell  you.  I 
had  a/br^-taste^  taste,  and  qfter-tBste.  Listen  to  my  tale^  and  do 
not  fancy  that^  because  I  was  a "  German  Student"  I  was  a  hard- 
shaving-for-miistachios  man-boy^  with  a  swagger  in  my  carriage^  a 
pipe  in  my  mouthy  slang  on  my  tongue^  and  a  minor-theatre  coat 
on  my  back.     No ;  I  was  then  what  I  am  now^  a  harmless^  philo-* 

sophical,  quiet,  and  investigating ;     never  mind,  it  will  be 

plain  to  the  ^'  meanest  capacity^'  what  I  am  before  I  have  done. 
I  say  I  matriculated  at  the  ''  Royal  Prussian  Rhenish  Frederick 
WiUiam  University  at  Bonn"  as  it  is  called.  It  was  a  serious 
thing — Forms,  I  was  told,  without  end ;  ceremonies  and  techni- 
calities infinite  in  number  and  extent ;  practices  impressive  but 
purposeless  were  to  be  observed  most  exemplarily,  and,  indeed,  I 
found  all  this  £act.  I  spare  the  reader  an  account  of  my  prelimi- 
nary exertions  to  ascertain  rules  and  regulations  for  university 
students — ^suffice  it  to  say  that,  among  other  things,  I  naturally 
got  the  prospectus  of  the  imiversity  for  the  current  year.  I  was 
going  to  study  ^'  Roman  laV  in  some  of  its  branches.  I  looked, 
and  found  to  my  horror  that  four  professors  lectured  at  the  same 
time  on  the  same  subject  1  How  could  I  choose  ?  There  was  a  de- 
licacy in  inquiring  of  any  of  the  brother  professors  with  whom  one 
might  be  acquainted;  and  contradiction  on  contradiction  awaited 
me  in  all  my  inquiries  made  in  other  quarters.  Chance,  however, 
procured  me  an  introduction  to  one  of  these  four  professors  — 
two  others  were  incapacitated  from  lecturing  this  year  by  acci- 
dents, and  so  this  difficulty  was  much  reduced,  and,  finally,  quite 
dissipated,  by  the  professor  to  whoin  I  was  introduced,  strongly 
recommending  me  to  attend  his  oum  lectures  in  preference  to  his 
colleague's.  This  was  in  one  way  very  satisfactory,  as  it  settled  the 
matter.  It  was  ordained  that  on  a  certain  day  all  persons  desirous 
of  matriculating,  having  procured  all  manner  of  certificates, 
writings,  indentiu^s,  and  descriptions,  personal,  family,  and  na- 
tional, should  assemble  within  the  university  walls.  Behold  your 
humble  servant  there,  clothed  with  humility  as  with  a  garment  (a 
German  Student  is  at  liberty  to  select  his  garments  as  he  pleases), 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  motley  crew.  First  and  foremost,  notice  was 
challenged  by  the  old  biirschen  of  other  universities,  who  were 
come  to  wind  up  their  so-called  studies  at  a  once  nobby  place,  where, 
by  the  way,  our  most  gracious  Queen's  Consort  received  intel- 
lectual aliment  in  conjunction  with  other  great  and  little  princes. 
These  said  biirschen  were  verily  hardened,  odd-looking,  herrings. 
They  seemed  to  cultivate  great  savageness  of  physiognomy,  and  a 
very  unstudied  style  of  dress.  These  are  in  the  universities  of 
Germany  great  authorities  in  the  bye-laws  of  student  blackguard- 
ism ;  and  slit  noses,  mouths,  or  cheeks,  are  the  marks  of  having 
graduated  therein;  hanging  round  them  were  youthful  aspi- 
rants to  the  same  honours — just  loosed  firom  home  authority  and 
their  schools,  or  gymnasia;    catching  up  knowing  looks,  senti- 
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ments^  and  Blmg^  and  panting  for  the  hour  when  they  might  ape 
the  foDies  they  admired  in  their  diBtinguiihed  seniois.  In  thne 
latter  instances  hairon  the  upiper  lip  and  lower  jaw  was  a  great  de- 
sideratum^ and  was  evidently  being  shaved  for  earnestly.  Next  than 
came  a  group  of  plodding^  hard-grained,  grare,  lexioon-like-looking 
bread-seeking  youths,  who  were  trusting  to  their  own  efforts  for 
the  chance  of  securing  a  livelihood  in  one  of  the  strait  and  narrow 
paths  which  learning  may  follow,  with  better  diance  of  aaccess, 
alas !  in  (Germany  than  in  England.  Frematore  sprigs  of  «oi- 
disani  aristocracy  were  there,  who,  with  their  parasites,  were  espe- 
cially importunate  of  remark,  and  I  fear  of  envy,  too,  by  thieir 
less  pretending  and  poorer  brethren.  And  then  came  myadf, 
who But  I  must  rdOrain  from  alluding  to  this  subject,  interest- 
ing as  it  woiild  be. 

Well  t  we  were  all  standing  in  the  great  room,  with  different 
degrees  of  comfort.  The  general  character  appeared  to  me  to  be  a 
school-boyish  want  of  ease,  and  which,  however,  was  attempted  to 
be  assumed  with  various  success  —  some  affected  a  reaerred 
demeanor,  and  haughty  defiance  to  mankind  in  general,  and 
Bonn  students  in  particular;  others  clung  dependently  on  their 
self-made  cliques,  and  were  so  filled,  for  the  time,  with  confi- 
dence sufficient  to  enable  them  to  get  through  the  approach- 
ing terrific  ordeal:*— and  what  was  this?  The  porter  vralks  it 
majestic  in  his  papers  and  his  corporation  {iUl  porters  have  cor- 
porations), and  reads  aloud  the  names  of  six  of  those  present; 
amongst  them  was  mine,  awfully  mispronounced.  So  sommoned, 
we  disappeared  into  the  next  room,  amid  the  sudden  silence  of  our 
left  companions ;  and  we  saw — we  saw — ^yes,  we  saw  three  elderiy 
gentlemen  sitting  in  their  coats  and  breedies,  natively  grand  and 
austere,  with  faces  cut  about  like  a  public-house  Stilton,  the  marks 
of  erudition  and  study.  There  they  sat,  on  one  side  of  a  long  table 
covered  with  green  baize,  adorned  with  inkstands,  of  the  model  of 
those  used  in  the  time  of  Noah,  and  flanked  most  orderly  by  six 
bits  of  paper  and  pens.  The  middle  old  gent,  was  the  rector,  a 
wonderful  man  in  his  way :  the  other  two  were  impressive  pcnon- 
ages  in  their  way,  and  deans  of  faculties.  But  tiie  business  of  the 
rector  was — and  he  deemed  it  his  fi>rte,  too— to  make  small  orations 
to  those  committed  to  his  care.  He  first  addressed  us  coUectivdy, 
as  an  aggregate  of  six  responsible  souls ;  and  then  individually,  as 
responsible  units;  and  eadi  was  advised,  that  since  his  credentials 
were  correct,  and  no  obstacle  prevented,  he  might  sign  his  adhe- 
rence to  the  university  regulations,  and  claim  a  matriculation  card. 
The  youth  addressed  just  before  me  was  as  raw  a  '^  fox ''  *  as  ever 
entered  an  educational  seminary  firom  a  mother^s  lap.  His  long 
awkward  form,  his  wide  wondering  eyes  and  eyebrows,  and  his 
rank  red  hair,  made  him  the  more  conspicuous.     He  seemed  filled 

•  The  Gennan  Student  is  called  a  fox  during  his  first  tenn. 
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to  the  brim  with  good  parental  injimctions^  and  the  most  virtuous 
intentions  as  to  his  future  conduct  and  demeanor.  He  made  very 
long  acquiescent  bows  at  each  piece  of  warning  and  exhortation 
vouchsafed  to  us,  and  appeared  anxious  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  trio  to  his  determined  resolution  to  regard  them,  and  the  words 
emanating  from  them,  aa  the  grand  objects  of  his  veneraticm  and 
obedience.  His  look  of  virtuous  self-satisfistction  when  he  had 
signed,  and  had  been  finally  approved  of,  was  very  diverting. 
When  it  came  to  my  turn,  I  perceived  there  was  a  hiich  somewhere. 
Mysterious  conversation,  in  an  under  tone,  was  carried  on,  which 
ended  in  my  being  asked  some  ludicrous  questions  concerning  the 
meaning  and  nature  of  my  certificates,  some  being,  of  course,  in 
English.  The  great  difficulty  was,  I  beUeve,  in  the  absence  of 
offi^al  seals,  all  the  Grerman^s  being  ornamented  and  stamped  with 
a  dab  of  printers'  ink,  in  default  of  wax,  I  presume,  and  of  intense 
potency.  This  irregularity  was  of  dire  import;  and  the  three 
having  puzsled  themselves  with  this  and  other  matters  about  aa 
intricate,  one  of  them,  the  rector,  resolved  to  explain  to  me  in  my 
native  tongue — out  of  compassion,  as  he  informed  his  coadjutors, 
to  my  ignorance  of  German — ^the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Now 
this  €lid  make  the  matter  very  perplexing ;  for  the  learned  pro- 
fessor's knowledge  of  the  EngUsh  language  was  purely  theoretical, 
and  founded  on  the  behef,  that  an  arbitrary  combination  of  German 
and  French,  with  a  slight  colouring  of  Hindustanee  (I  think), 
would  create  very  pure,  idiomatic,  and  comprehensible  English. 
But,  nevertheless,  as  the  result  he  produced  differed  very  mate- 
rially, in  pronimciation,  construction,  and  grammar,  fr<>m  the 
practice  usually  adopted,  doubtless  erroneously,  in  the  British 
islandfi,  we  did  not  seem  likely  to  come  to  any  satisfactory 
conclusion.  It  was  deUghtful  to  see  the  importance  which  the 
poor  linguist  assumed,  and  which  was  accorded  to  him  by  his  col- 
leagues, for  the  superhuman  efPects  in  philology  which  were,  during 
half  an  hour,  produced.  The  objections,  as  I  then  supposed,  and 
afterwards  understood,  were  ^'finvolous  and  vexatious,^'  so  I  at 
last  dedined  to  prosecute  any  further  claim  to  become  a  student 
at  the  Boyal  Bhme  Provincial  University.  This  altered  the  com- 
plexion of  things,  and  finally  I  was  requested  to  sign,  with  an 
understanding  that  certain  conditions  should  be  entered  into  after- 
wards ;  which,  however,  were  not  necessary,  as  it  seemed  the  rector 
was  a  crotchetty  old  gentleman,  and  always  making  formal  objec- 
tions ;  so  I  and  my  tired-out  feUow-foxes  were  solemnly  dismissed, 
and  a  vast  rush  was  made  to  the  dining-houses,  for  it  was  one 
o'clods: — and  my  first  day's  troubles  were  over. 

On  the  succeeding  days  I  accomplished  some  severe  feats  in 
finding  out  the  abodes  of  sundry  professors,  deans  of  faculties, 
secretaries,  and  the  like — ^vast  were  my  wanderings  through  great 
gates  and  small  doors  into  court-yards,  flagstone  lobbies,  matless 
and  carpetless  halls,  passages,  flights  of  stairs,  and  'flats'  of 
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houses,  to  lind  the  exact  loci  in  quibuB  of  the  widely-spread  offidals. 
Unless  a  man  has  got  the  exact  information  of  the  number  of  the 
house — ^the  how  many  "  stiegen  hoch/'  and  other  important  data, 
for  discovering  the  residence  of  any  person  in  a  G^erman  town, 
whom  he  may  seek^  let  him  in  the  name  of  patience  give  up  his  par- 
pose  altogether ;  for  he  otherwise  will  disturb  in  his  search  on 
different  stories^  grave  professors,  with  three  feet  of  pipe  in  their 
mouths,  as  he  bursts  into  their  9ancia,  having  in  vain  attempted  to 
pull,  effectively,  a  dirty  bell-handle ;  or  he  will  wake  np  to  everlast- 
ing dust,  maids  of  all  work — and  apparently  very  queer  work — or 
a  party  consisting  of  a  gehemraiVs  wife  in  dishabille,  and  a  com- 
pany of  her  young  arrows,  by  no  means  arranged  orderly  in  her 
quiver — and  then  receive  intricate  directions  as  to  the  means  of 
gaining    his  object,    which  he  will  do  by  repeating    the  same 
nustakes  in  an  infinite  series,  following  no  particular  law.     How- 
ever, I  succeeded ! — ^such  is  the  final  reward  of  perseverance — in 
paying  six  thalers,  five  silver  groschen  (18s.  6d.),  and  being  enrolled 
therefore  as  a  Oerman  Student,  and  in  laying  out  a  further  sum 
of  five  thalers,  twenty  silver  groschen  (17s.),  as  a  fee  to  one  of  the 
professors  for  half  a  year's  lectures.     In  these  official  visits  I  was 
let  into  something  of  the  spirit  prevailing  in  a  German  University, 
espedally  that  of  tiie  professors  in  their  rivafay  amongst  themsehes. 
This  is  too  important  a  feature  to  be  passea  over,  and  I  may  just 
as  well  give  an  example  of  it.    The  professor,  whose  lectures  I 
intended  to  give  chief  regard  to,  gave  me,  as  I  have  mentioned,  a 
very  warm  recommendation  to  himself,  and  in  omversation  on  this 
topic  drew  a  very  pointed  distinction  between  clear  expositions  of 
the  subject  lectured  on,  which  was  his  practice,  and  a  laboured, 
intricate,  pretendingly  profound  style — ^between  those  who  treated 
these  matters  in  a  way  suited  to  the  capacity  of  students,  and  those 
who  affected  great  learning  and  depth,  in  order  to  exhibit  their 
own  excess  of  wisdom,  though  it  might  tend  to  little  profit  to  their 
hearers.    This  gentleman's  great  rival  wa»  a  very  learned  man, 
and  had  the  reputation  of  dealing  extensively  and   profoundly 
in  the  exercise  of  his  profession — and  the  allusions  were  made 
fully  clear  to  my  comprehension.     Soon  after,  I  had  occasion  to 
call  on  this  said  rival  with  the  object  of  getting  admission  to  a 
short  series  of  ''  free  "  lectures  which  he  was  delivering.     He  was 
a  much  blunter  kind  of  man,  and,  alluding  to  the  advantage  of 
acquiring  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  German  language  by 
attending  lectures,  said  point  blank — after  passing  some  general 
depreciatory  remarks  appUcable  to  my  first  friend's  lectures — **  If  s 
a  pity  you  hear  Mm,  for  his  dialect  is  horrid,  (schrecklich,)  your 
ear  will  be  injured— and  besides,  his  mouth  is  so  badly  formed" 
(and  here  the  learned  professor  made  a  pantomimic  imitation  of 
my  old  friend's  leading  feature,  which  made  me  nearly  explode  with 
laughter)   ^^that  he  can't  enunciate  his  language  intelligibly." 
This  certainly  almost  flabbergasted  me,  the  more  so  as  the  organ 
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alluded  to  was  very  peculiar^  in  its  formation  resembling  somewhat 
a  large  German  sausage  with  a  great  slit  throughout  its  lengthy 
and  it  had  (I  am  sorry  to  say)  formed  a  subject  for  my  lecture- 
room  pencil  during  some  tedious  periods  of  legal  exposition  and 
commentary.  I  thought  this,  however,  very  indecent  in  the  pro- 
fessor, and  mentioning  the  circumstance  afterwards  to  a  friend,  he 
gave  me  seyeral  other  instances  of  still  grosser  scandal  when  feuds 
had  grown  hot  in  this  seat  of  polite  learning. 

A  most  injurious  system  of  underhand  canvassing  for  pupils  and 
absurd  flattery  and  obsequiousness,  obtains  very  generally.  It 
arises  from  the  pitting,  as  it  were,  professors  against  each  other, 
with  the  intention  of  securing  their  greatest  exertions  in  their  func- 
tions. Its  evils,  however,  seemed  to  me  to  more  than  counterba- 
lance all  the  benefit  derived  from  it.  Immense  efforts  are  made  by 
each  party  to  obtain  larger  classes  than  the  other,  and  honourable 
feeling  is  sacrificed  to  accomplish  this  object.  The  numbers  of 
pupils  attending  the  professors  regularly  are  also  reduced,  occa- 
sionally to  a  considerable  amount,  by  interlopers  in  the  shape 
of  certain  doctors  (privat  docent),  who  are  licensed  to  lecture 
on  the  same  subject,  and  who  take  smaller  fees.  These  work  on  their 
own  account,  and  receive  no  additional  stipend  from  the  univer- 
sity, until  they  are  elevated  to  the  rank  of  professors.  All  this 
leads  to  parties  and  cliquism,  which  destroys  much  of  the  harmony 
in  a  small  university  town ;  but  it  is  all  kept  much  more  to  them- 
selves, and  less  publidv  commented  on  or  observed,  than  it  would 
be  amongst  us.  I  thmk  Oerman  birds  are,  generally  speaking, 
less  given  to  foul  their  own  nests  than  French  or  English  ones, 
and  they  are,  in  all  respects,  more  careful  to  prevent  public  scandal, 
and  are  very  sensitive  of  the  reproach  of  foreigners.  I  would  not 
be  understood  to  assert,  that  unworthy  rivaliy  exists  univeracMy, 
There  are,  of  course,  many  exceptions  among  those  whose  reputa- 
tion gives  them  sole  authority  in  their  subjects,  and  who  fear  no 
clashmg  with  ambitious  or  greedy  equals ;  and  are,  therefore,  supe- 
rior to  that  kind  of  rivalry  which  is  endeavoured  to  be  kept  alive 
in  (German  universities  generally.  Several  of  the  professors  in 
each  faculty  have  such  station  and  independent  emolument,  that 
happily  they  do  not  feel  their  reputation  or  success  depends  upon 
the  show  they  can  make  in  their  lecture-rooms  or  fee-roll. 

There  was  another  professor  who  excited  much  interest  in  me 
— he  was  called  the  '*  Absent  Professor*^ — a  man  of  some  repute, 
both  as  a  writer  and  lecturer.  He  was  pointed  out  to  me  first  by 
a  person  who  knew  him  very  well,  but  who  did  not  hesitate  to 
enkrge  on  his  pecuUar  characteristics,  which  he  did  with  great 
gusto.  He  told  me  the  following  illustration  of  his  absen- 
teeism. It  appears  the  learned  man  had  been,  during  the  whole 
morning,  deep  in  some  medico-metaphysical  investigation,  but  re- 
laxing towards  the  afternoon  he  determined  to  go  to  Cologne — 
about  two  hours  steam    down  the  river.      He    succeeded  ad- 
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mirably  in  getting  on  one  of  the  floating  piers^  and^  eventually,  on 
board  the  steamer ;  and  then^  more  suo,  began  to  fill  his  pipe  and 
80  prepare  for  the  journey.  The  boat  had  to  stay  some  few  mi- 
nutes, which  afforded  him  plenty  of  time  to  settle  his  neceasary 
preliminaries.  As  soon  as  he  had  lighted  his  pipe,  he  shuffled  about, 
and  the  pier  and  boat  being  still  joined,  he,  quite  unconsciously, 
shuffled  on  to  the  pier  again,  and,  falling  into  a  train  of  thought, 
proceeded  onwards,  and  the  steamer,  unobserved  by  him,  went  off 
without  him.  He  reached  the  ^'Hofgarten^'  (the  pubhc  gardens 
in  Bonn),  and  sat  him  down,  assuredly  never  doubting  but  that  he 
was  still  performing  his  joomey.  In  two  or  three  hours  he  began 
to  have,  it  is  supposed,  some  sUght  recurring  memory  of  what 
his  original  object  was,  and  began  to  think  he  ought  to  oe  at  Co- 
logne ;  so,  with  a  sudden  energy,  he  greeted  an  individual  who  was 
stately  passing  by,  with,  "  Herr  Captain,  why  are  you  crawling 
along  so  slowly, — ^you  are  the  worst  company  on  the  Rhine  1 — FQ 
never  come  near  you  again.'^  Unfortunately  the  person  addressed 
was  the  fSat  major  of  the  regiment  quartered  at  Bonn,  and  this 
appeal  had  a  signification  uncommonly  personal  to  him  :  first,  he 
had  the  wrong  title  given  to  him — an  unpardonable  offence  in  all 
title-giving  Oermany  j  and,  secondly,  there  was  a  very  marked  allu- 
sion to  his  pace  and  obesity,  as  well  as  to  his  moral  character 
(gesellschaft  having  the  same  double  meaning  in  Oerman  as  com- 
pany has  in  English).  The  fSat,  fiery  major  was,  consequently, 
much  taken  aback.  A  ludicrous  explanation  was  made,  which 
ended  finally  in  a  profusion  of  bows  and  sacrifice  of  hat-rims, 
during  which  the  professor  was  awakened  to  the  real  and  full  state 
of  his  circumstances,  and  retired  homewards  with  n^id  steps.  This 
looks  somewhat  like  a  story,  I  must  confess,  though  I  doubt  not  it 
is  ^'  founded  on  fact.'^  Of  another  instance  of  his  absence  of  mind, 
I  have  better  authority.  It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  he  is 
obliged  to  be  narrowly  watched,  lest  his  lecture-hours  should  be 
spent  at  home — in  the  clouds  of  metaphysics  and  tobacco-smoke ; 
nevertheless,  he  sometimes  evaded  his  custody,  and,  on  one  occa- 
sion, in  a  most  aggravated  manner.  His  class  was  assembled 
punctually,  as  usual,  waiting  the  professor  with  all  patience 
and  propriety,  and  he  made  his  appearance  in  due  course,  and 
sought  for  his  lecture  in  the  depths  of  his  garments,  but  found  it 
not :  he  apologised,  and  said  he  would  get  it  in  a  minute,  and 
shuffled  from  the  room.  After  waiting  till  just  the  end  of  the 
lecture  hour,  his  class  gave  him  up,  and  separated,  and  another 
class  assembled  in  the  same  room  for  the  next  hour,  to  hear  another 
professor.  Before,  however,  this  gentleman  made  hi$  appearance, 
our  absent  fiiend  had  "  remembered  himself,^^  and,  entering  the 
room  with  his  lecture,  proceeded,  to  the  infinite  amazement  of  his 
hearers,  to  read  his  lecture  to  them.  He  had  not  gone  on  long 
before  the  Simon  Pure  came  hurrying  in,  but  pulled  up  very  short 
at  seeing  his  desk  occupied.     Then  ensued  a  series  of  stares  and 
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ooonter-stares  of  wonder  and  dismay,  snbdaed  half-enunciated  ex- 
pressions of  astonishment  in  each,  at  the  audacity  of  the  other. 
The  class  became  conyulsed,  and^  by  the  time  the  explanation  had 
taken  place,  and  the  volunteer-instructor  had  vanished,  the  next 
thing  found  necessary  was  the  breaking  up  of  the  class ;  in  fact,  all 
idea  of  time  and  place  seems  to  be  annihilated  during  the  absent 
fits  <^  this  learned  and  eccentric  philosopher. 

The  general  style  of  lecturing  appears  to  me  very  bad,  and 
adapted  to  a  very  cQfferent  and  earfier  state  of  learning  and  society : 
the  professor  dictates,  slowly  and  repeatedly,  for  periods  of  about 
five  minutes,  the  text  of  his  lecture,  which  the  students,  provided 
with  elaborate  writing  materials,  commit  to  their  books,  and  when 
he  has  done  this,  he  comments  for  about  another  five  minutes  on 
his  text,  and  so  goes  through  his  one  or  two  hours,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Now,  seeing  that  books  are  cheaper  than  they  were  in  the 
days  of  the  monks,  and  more  students  can  read  than  in  the  days  of 
the  peripatetic  teachers,  one  would  suppose  that  text  books  might 
be  provided  and  used,  and  that  the  lecture-hours  might  be  better 
spent  in  comments  and  criticism,  or  in  bringing  out  and  enforcing 
the  leading  principles,  and  giving  such  illustrations  as  might  elu- 
cidate the  subject.  The  result  is,  as  one  would  suppose,  patchy 
manuscript  treatises,  ill-reported  and  worse  understood  by  the 
student,  and  an  abundance  of  time  wasted  in  booky  talk,  and, 
worse  than  all  this,  there  is,  generally,  such  a  hurried  crowding  of 
paragraphs  towards  the  end  of  the  course,  that  the  whole  assumes 
anything  but  a  clear  character.  This  evil,  to  some  degree,  is  ako 
found  in  subjects  which  one  would  think  entirely  unsuited  to  this 
style  of  readings :  for  example,  "  the  literature  of  Europe,'*  exten- 
sive enough  for  all  conscience,  especially  when  treated  of  only  twice 
a  week  for  six  months  in  the  year.  But  there  are  cases  where  the 
system  is  left  off,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  long  continue  the  prevail- 
ing one.  It  appears  to  me,  also,  that  far  too  much  regard  is  paid 
to  the  hearing  of  lectures.  According  to  my  experience  they  are 
valuable  but  as  secondary  collateral  means  of  study — that  is,  to 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  be  satisfied  with  very  supeSrficial  instruc- 
tion. Interest  may  be  created,  attention  may  be  directed,  princi- 
ples laid  down,  leading  propositions  enunciated,  and  general 
outlines  given;  but  a  subject  cannot  (as  far  as  my  experience 
goes)  be  worked  out  in  lectures,  as  is  attempted  at  the  readings, 
the  '^  vorlesungen,'*  of  a  German  professor. 

Let  no  one,  however,  querulously  presume  to  suppose  that  I  am 
not  doing  justice  to  my  worthy  professor's  teaclung,  simply  be- 
cause I  derived  no  benefit  therefrom,  and  was  a  student  in  name 
only,  and  not  in  deed,  and,  being  so  characterised  by  the  authori- 
ties, snarl  at  them  in  return — for  this  is  not  the  fact.  The  reports 
of  my  acquirements  and  conduct  were  given  me  in  the  very  highest 
terms ;  one  was — "  Attended  my  lectures  with  never-before-heard- 
of  industry  and  zeal,  and  with  almost  impossibly  great  success." 
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On  taking  my  character-book  to  the  rival  of  the  giver  of  this  cha- 
racter, he  read  the  description,  and,  with  a  grunt,  wrote  opposite 
the  heading  of  his  own  lectures,  something  to  the  effect  of 
— ** attend^  'em"  I  was,  however,  somewhat  disgusted  by  as- 
certaining that  the  flattering  character  was  a  ''  common  form,''  as 
the  lawyers  say,  and  that  all  payers  of  the  fee  could  get  the  same. 
Again,  my  matriculation  certificate  run  thus  nobly.  I  give  it  (drop- 
ping the  names  and  some  of  the  titles),  intact,  for  the  benefit  of  das- 
sical  readers — I  spare  the  printer  too  the  varied  type : — 

''QuodBonum  Felix  Faustumque  Sit  Auspieiis  bt  auetori- 

tote, 
Auguitissimi  ac  poteniissimi  Domini  Frederid  OuUebm  IIIL, 

Regis  Borruasiae 
Hectore. 
A  B* 

Philosophise  Doctore,  ac ac  professore  publico  ordi- 

nario, ,  seminarii  rc^i  physici  moderatore, 

ordinis  aquilae  Rubrise  equite,  plurium  societatum  scientiarum  na- 
turalium  ezcolendarum  sodali.     B.  E.  L. 

via  PBJENOBiLissiMUs  J.  H.  (mysclf)  stud:  jur:  data  dextra  juris- 
jurando  loco,  legibus  magistratibusque  academicis  fidem,  obedien- 
tiam,  reverentiam  pollicitus  litteris  denique  promissoriis,  proprii 
manu  subscriptis  de  vitandis  maxime  sodalitiis,  legum  publicamm 
auctoritate  sub  posna  relegationis  et  ab  omni  munere  publico 
exclusionis  interdictis  admonitus  oppigneratus  atque  obstrictns; 
numero  cirium  Universitatis  Fredericiae  Ghiilelmiae  Bhenanae  le- 
gitime adscriptus  est.  Cujus  rei  testes  hasce  litteraa  sigillo  Uni- 
versitatis munitas  et  rectoris  manu  subscriptas  accepit. 

D.  Bonnie  a.d.  II  mens  nov  anni  m dcccxxxx     .... 
(Ink  smudge  for  a  seal.)  Signature  of 

the  authorities, 
taxa  6  R. 

Now,  I  ask,  could  any  one  be  malicious  after  this  ?  If  so,  'tis 
not  the  "  prsenobilissimus  vir — J.  H.'^  I  have,  besides,  other  certi- 
ficates as  flattering ;  but  modesty  forbids  my  unveiling  them. — Yes, 
I  must  forbear,  for  the  applause  of  the  kind  I  got,  whether  in 
Latin,  Greek,  or  German,  was  of  a  very  suffocating  character. 
Hereafter,  perhaps,  may  we  speak  of  student  comrades,  baring 
thus  paid  our  respects  to  the  professors ;  and  then  one  may  form  a 
comparative  judgment  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a 
German  university  for  an  English  student,  who  may  wish  to  better 
his  education  to  a  greater  extent  than  he  supposes  possible  in  her 
Majesty's  dominions. 

•  My  English  speaking  friend,  the  Rector  of  that  yevr. 


WILLIAM  FLEMING,  THE  DEAL  BOATMAN. 

{Contittuedfttmpage  S18.) 
CHAPTER  V. 


HE  life  of  a  Deal  boatman  ia 
not  an  easy  life :  look  at  hia 
vtrim-built  craft,  gliding  on  a 
^  summer's  da^  along  the  aur- 
'  face  of   the   smooth    water; 
her  white  sails  glistening  in 
the    bright   sun,   filled   with 
a  gentle    breeze  ;     her  well- 
clothed,  joyous-looking  crew, 
lounging  Ustlessly  about  the 
boat,  as  tbey  make  some  rude 
joke     upon     the     flaunting 
steamer  passing  close  to  them, 
crowded    with    gaily-dressed 
passengers. 
"  lisps  a  young  miss  on  board 
$  takes  out  her  pencil  and  book 
ject  of  her  admiration ;  "  hov 
be  in  her,  instead  of  in   this 
_, J   imert"  and  the  yoong  gentle- 
man, her  brother,  standing  by  her  side,  attired  in  the   London 
nautical  style,  who  is  spending  Ins  annual  month's  holiday,  thinks 
to  himself  that  he  should  not  much  mind  exchanging  hia  daily 
wea^  six  hours  of  desk-work  for  the  pleasant,  idle-looking  life  of 
the  Deal  boatman. 

But  is  such  the  life  of  the  Deal  boatman  ?  Surely  not  I 
Little  does  his  calling  know  of  the  sunshine,  or  of  the  gentle 
breeze.  When  the  storm  rages,  and  the  household  nestles  round 
the  fire,  and,  at  every  funous  blast,  half-frightened,  though 
enclosed  in  four  stout  walls,  suspend  their  talk,  and  almost  their 
breath,  and  turn  their  heads  to  the  rattling  windows  as  if  in  expec- 
tation of  seeing  them  forced  in;  and  exclamations  of  wonder 
escape— "What  a  night !"  "  how  it  blows  ! "  and,  the  blast  being 
OTer,  they  resume  their  conversation,  give  an  extra  stir  to  the  fire, 
and  hug  themselves  with  that  inward  selfish  satisfaction,  which 
says,  "How  much  more  comfortable  it  ia  inside  the  house  than 
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without  !'^  When  the  sea-side  visitor  stands  upon  the  beach^  scarce 
able  to  keep  his  footing  against  the  gale,  and  he  gazes  at  the 
mighty  sea,  tossing  wildly  in  its  fury ;  and  an  awe  and  a  fear 
creep  over  him,  and  his  heart  shrinks  within  itself  at  the  very 
thought  of  being  exposed  to  the  merciless  storm^  even  in  the 
largest  ship  that  swims,  still  less  in  a  frail  open  boat ;  when  whole 
fleets  are  running  back  to  port  for  shelter,  with  loss  of  sails  and 
masts,  of  boats  and  bulwarks,  with  men  washed  overboard,  and 
pumps  at  work, — ^then  must  the  Deal  boatman  be  astir;  then 
must  he  launch  his  tiny  craft  upon  the  boiling  waters,  to  ride  upon 
the  storm ;  to  bid  defiance  to  wind  and  sea,  to  rove  about  amidst 
shoals  and  breakers,  as  though  he  and  his  boat  alike  held  charmed 
lives ;  and  when  the  gale  is  over,  and  the  sea  is  once  more  covered 
with  vessels  pouring  out  from  every  sheltered  harbour,  crowded 
with  canvass  and  gay  with  flaunting  flags,  then  see  the  Deal  boat* 
man  running  back  to  shore ;  his  work  is  over,  and,  like  the  stormy 
petrel,  he  disappears  until  the  whistling  wind  and  the  breaking  surf 
again  call  him  into  life  and  action. 

But  a  few  days  after  the  interview  between  William  and  Isabelle, 
mentioned  in  tL  previous  chapter,  the  morning  opened  with  one 
of  those  sudden  and  furious,  though  short-lived,  gales,  not  unfre- 
quent  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  Shortly  after  its  commenocmcrt 
a  small  vessel  was  descried,  with  her  sails  blown  away,  and  drifting 
apparently  without  control  towards  the  Gk>odwin  Sand;  presently 
she  struck,  and  her  crew  took  refuge  in  the  rigging  :~all  this  was 
observed  by  the  ever- watchful  boatmen  at  Deal ;  and  William 
Fleming  and  his  crew  were  soon  flying  in  the  Tearaway  to  the  ves- 
sel's assistance;  the  other  boats  remained  bdiind,  the  crews  thinking 
either  that  one  boat  was  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  or  that  the  in- 
significance of  the  vessel  was  not  worth  troubling  themselves  about, 
especially  as  the  wind,  which  was  then  blowing  hard,  was  every 
moment  increasing  in  force ;  indeed,  by  the  time  the  Tearaway 
reached  the  wreck,  the  gale  was  at  its  height,  raging  with  mo^ 
unusual  fury ;  by  some  unfortunate  accident,  caused  by  the  exces- 
sive violence  of  both  wind  and  sea,  which  made  her  almost  un- 
manageable, the  Tearaway,  in  endeavouring  to  take  off  the  crew, 
was  dashed  with  great  force  against  the  wreck,  staving  in  a  large 
piece  of  her  side,  and  filling  with  water;  her  crew  had  just  time  to 
jump  on  board  the  wreck  before  their  boat  sank,  and  they  were 
then  obliged  to  ascend  the  rigging  to  join  the  men  they  had  vainly 
attempted  to  save. 

The  accident  was  seen  from  Deal ;  but  such  was  the  violence  of 
the  tempest  at  the  time,  that  even  the  most  adventurous  boatmen 
would  not  advise  the  launching  of  a  boat  until  the  gale  had  some- 
what spent  its  force ;  before  which  time,  however,  it  was  but  too 
probable  that  assistance  would  be  of  no  avaiL  Isabelle  was  also  a 
witness  of  the  accident :  she  was  on  a  visit  to  Dmne  Fleming  and 
was  watching  the  Tearaway  with  a  glass  from  a  window  of  the 
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honae^  when  her  practised  eye  saw  the  whole  extent  of  the  casualitjr. 
She  immediately  rushed  down  to  the  beach^  where  stood  several 
groups  of  the  boatmen  watching  the  wreck  :  the  first  she  readied 
she  asked,  wildly^  "  Why  do  you  stand  here  talking  ?  Why  don't 
you  go  off  to  them  ? '' 

"  Ah  I  it's  easy  to  say  why  don't  you  go  off  to  them/'  answered 
one  of  the  men^  surlily ;  "  so  we  would  go  if  any  boat  could  live 
in  it." 

She  waited  not  to  reply  or  to  remonstrate^  but  flew  to  another 
group,  and  to  another  and  imother,  putting  the  same  question  to 
each.  Some  replied  as  the  first  man  had  done,  others  remained 
silent  or  turned  away,  as  if  to  avoid  giving  an  answer  they  seemed 
half  ashamed  of;  whUe  othars  assured  her  that  the  fury  of  the  gale 
must  soon  abate,  and  that  then  they  would  go  off.  The  conviction 
at  last  flashed  upon  her  that  the  men  were  all  of  one  mind,  and  that 
none  would  venture.  When  she  became  ftiUy  aware  of  this  fact^ 
she  did  not,  as  many  might  have  done,  weep,  or  tear  her  hair,  or 
wring  her  hands,  or  even  waste  her  words  in  entreaty.  Her  strong 
emotion  was  displayed  in  quite  a  different  manner.  Stepping  back 
a  little,  she  surveyed  the  whole  group  of  them  (who  had  now  col- 
lected together) ;  her  figure  erect  and  motionless  as  a  statue ;  her 
face  pale  as  death ;  her  large  eyes,  before  so  pleasant  to  look  upon, 
flashing  with  fire  and  rage ;  her  lips  compressed,  and  her  whole 
expression  a  concentration  of  the  most  withering  scorn.  Those 
hardy,  weaUier-beaten  men  gazed  at  her  with  astonishment,  not 
unmixed  with  awe.  The  beautiful  and  innocent  girl  they  had  been 
familiar  with  appeared  turned  into  a  wrathful  and  accusing  spirit ; 
so  unlike  was  she  to  anything  of  flesh  and  blood  they  had  been  ac- 
customed to. 

At  first  her  passion  seemed  too  great  for  utterance;  but  at 
length  there  burst  from  her  closed  mouth,  as  if  forced  out  by  the 
raging  feelings  within,  a  single  word,  fraught  with  the  very  acme 
of  indignation  and  contempt.  '^  Cowards  t "  she  exclaimed,  in  a  tone 
that  made  her  hearers  start. 

Base,  unmanly  cowards  I "    she   continued,    after   a   pause. 

What  do  you  fear?  death  ? — and  of  what  worth  are  your  lives; 
to  be  scorned,  and  laughed  and  pointed  at,  as  the  cowards  who 
would  not  lift  a  hand  to  save  their  comrades  ?  were  he  here,  and 
you  there,"  pointing  to  tiie  wreck ;  ''would  he  let  you  drown  before 
his  eyes  without  an  attempt  to  save  you — you  know  he  would  not/^ 

The  mere  words  she  uttered  will  scarcely  account  to  the  reader 
for  the  effect  produced  upon  the  bold,  rough  men  brfore  har ; 
he  cannot  see  the  form  of  the  excited  and  beautiful  girl,  h^  long 
black  hair,  unloosed  from  its  folds  by  the  violence  of  the  gale ;  her 
arm  outstxetched  towards  the  wreck;  her  whole  expression  an 
embodiment  of  intense  passion ;  he  caimothear  her  thnlling  voice, 
raised  to  a  pitdi  that  defied  even  the  loud  roar  of  the  wind  and 
iuxf ;  nor  can  he  perhaps  understand  the  feelings  of  the  peculiar 
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dasB  of  men  she  addressed — ^their  notions  of  honour,  or  their  aprit 
de  corps. 

Some  cast  down  their  eyes,  or  turned  their  heads  away  as  if 
they  felt  ashamed  of  their  fears ;  some  scrutinized  the  wreck  and 
the  sea  and  sky,  as  though  re-considering  the  feasibihty  of  render- 
ing assistance;  while  some  gazed  at  or  spoke  to  each  other,  ss 
if  they  sought  that  encouragement  which  unanimity  in  a  crowd 
usually  gives :  but  one  gruff  yoice  mimibled  out, — 

''  Cowards,  indeed  t  ifs  no  good  calling  us  cowards ;  if  tew  are 
cowards,  every  other  man  along  shore  is  a  coward  too ;  for  there  a'int 
one  would  venture  out  now, — ^no— not  for  the  wealth  of  the 
Indies/' 

''  You're  wrong  there,  mate,''  was  heard  in  a  quiet  deUberate 
tone  from  a  voice  outside  the  group ;  the  men  turned  round  to  see 
who  it  was  who  had  thus  spoken  in  opposition  to  their  own  opinions : 
they  saw  an  old  decrepit-looking  man  hobbling  towards  them,  upon 
crutches :  it  was  William  Fleming's  father,  who  had  for  years  been 
made  prematurely  aged  and  a  cripple,  by  rheumatism. 

"  You're  wrong  there,  mate,"  he  repeated,  *'  /  will  venture  out." 

'^  You !"  exclaimed  several  voices,  half  in  astonishment,  half  in 
derision,  as  their  eyes  naturally  fixed  themselves  upon  his  crippled 
legs. 

''  Yes,  I,"  he  answered :  ^^  it's  true,  my  legs  are  crippled,  but  what 
of  that?  I  don't  want  my  legs  to  steer  with;  and  my  arms,  thank 
God,  are  still  strong  enough  for  that  work,  and  you  know  there's 
not  a  better  helmsman  among  you;  so  oome,  my  lads,  lift  me  into 
the  stem  sheets,  and  off  with  her.  I'll  warrant  you  I'll  take  her 
safe  through  it,  though  it  does  blow  a  bit  of  a  breeze — oome,  I 
know  you  wouldn't  have  it  said  of  you  that  you  wouldn't  lend  a 
hand  to  save  your  comrades,  just  because  there  was  no  money  to 
be  got  by  the  job." 

A  re-action  was  fast  working  in  the  men's  minds;  first  one,  then 
another,  and  at  last  all,  expressed  their  willingness  to  help  to  man 
a  boat ;  and  there  was  even  an  eagerness  to  be  one  of  the  party, 
when,  the  finest  boat  having  been  chosen  for  the  purpose,  her 
crew  was  being  formed. 

Although  the  gallant  offer  of  William's  father,  to  steer  them, 
was  of  course  not  accepted,  it  is  probable  that  it  had  no  little  effect 
in  producing  the  attempt  which  was  about  to  be  made ;  for  what 
will  men  not  attempt,  when  one  is  found  to  lead  them ;  and  still 
more  through  shame  at  seeing  those  offer  to  lead  who,  f^m  bodily 
weakness  or  infirmity,  might  well  be  excused  in  holding  badt 
altogether. 

The  boat  was  soon  launched,  and  contending  bravely  against  the 
weather ;  many  from  the  shore  watched  her  every  motion  with  most 
intense  interest ;  and  none  with  more  than  Isabelle,  as  she  sat  at 
an  open  window  with  a  telescope  to  her  eye,  her  h€»rt  beating  in 
unison  with  the  fearful  plunges  of  the  lugger ;  at  length  she  saw 
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the  boat  approach  the  wreck ;  in  a  few  minutes  more^  all  the  figures 
upon  the  rigging  had  disappeared ;  and  then  the  lugger  came  tear- 
ing back;  and  presently  she  strained  her  eyes  in  the  endeavour  to 
distinguish  one  individual  from  the  rest^  until^  the  boat  entering 
the  surf^  she  ran  down  to  the  beach:  William  Fleming  sprang 
ashore,  and  Isabelle  rushed  into  his  embrace,  and  wept  !^— the 
danger  being  over,  she  was  once  more — a  woman. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  the  Tearaway,  of  which  boat  William 
Fleming  had  a  share,  his  profits  in  the  last  smuggling  trip  were  so 
great,  that  alter  contributing  to  build  another  Tearaway,  a  consi- 
derable sum  still  remained,  with  which  he  proposed  to  furnish  a 
cottage,  and  to  provide  for  the  various  other  expenses  attending  his 
approaching  marriage  with  Isabelle.  A  few  days  before  this  event 
was  to  take  place,  William  Fleming  was  again  engaged  in  another 
smuggling  expedition;  theTearaway  was  on  her  way  firom  the  French 
Coast  about  ten  o'clock  on  a  fine  night,  with  a  Ught  breeze,  and 
was  within  a  few  miles  of  her  destination,  when  she  suddenly  fell 
in  with  a  large  frigate  proceeding  down  channel.  As  they  could 
scarcely  hope  to  avoid  being  seen,  they  determined,  instead  of  trying 
to  avoid  her,  to  take  the  bolder  course  of  approaching  and  hailing 
her,  as  though  they  were  merely  out  looking  for  emplojrment :  this 
artifice  would  probably  have  succeeded,  and  they  would  have  been 
allowed  to  pass  on  unquestioned,  had  it  not  been  that,  unfortunately 
for  them,  the  captain  of  the  frigate  was  desirous  of  sending  a  letter 
on  shore,  and  had  given  orders  that  a  sharp  look  out  should  be 
kept  for  such  an  opportunity.  To  the  dismay,  therefore,  of  the 
Tearaways,  their  hail  was  answered  by  a  direction  to  come  along- 
side :  to  retreat  now  was  too  late,  so  covering  up  their  cargo  from 
view  as  well  as  they  could,  they  proceeded  to  obey  the  order ;  and 
William  Fleming  mounting  the  frigate's  side,  quickly  stood  upon 
her  deck.  The  captain  had  direct^  that  he  should  be  brought 
to  him  in  his  cabin,  and  he  was  according  immediately  led  there. 
Upon  being  ushered  in,  the  captain  asked— 

*'  What  are  you?'' 

"  A  Deal  boatman,  sir.'' 

"  What  do  you  do  here  at  this  time  of  night?" 

''  Cruizing  about,  looking  out  for  a  job,  sir." 

"  Well,  you  will  take  this  letter  ashore,  and  put  it  in  the  first 
Post-office ; — ^it  is  of  consequence,  imd  so  I  will  pay  you  well  for 
it :"  and  the  captain,  taking  out  his  purse,  handed  WiUiam  some 
money,  adding — "  and  now  you  may  go." 

William  had  turned  round  to  depart,  rejoiced  to  get  off  so  easily, 
when  a  lieutenant  entering  the  cabin,  whispered  something  to  the 
captain.    The  word  ^^  stop,"  from  the  latter's  lips,  arrested  Wil- 
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liam's  course,  after  he  had  moved  onwards  two  or  three  steps  :- 
knew  it  was  of  no  use  to  disobey ;  so  he  turned  back. 

"  What  have  you  got  on  board  your  boat?"  asked  the  captain* 

William  saw  at  once  that  the  nature  of  the  Tearaway's  cargo 
was  suspected,  if  not  discovered,  and  he  therefore  thought  it  better 
to  assume  an  appearance  of  candour,  and  throw  himself  on  the 
mercy  of  the  captain.  He  answered,  "  Why,  sir,  the  truth  is,  weVe 
got  a  few  kegs  of  brandy  a-board.  I  hope,  sir,  you  wonH  take  any 
notice  of  it/' 

"  Oh !  that  is  quite  another  matter,'^  answered  the  captain.  "  Mr. 
Fairway,"  addressing  the  Ueutenant,  "  detain  the  boat,  and  bring 
the  men  on  board.    I  shall  be  on  deck  presently." 

William  Fleming  had  instructed  his  comrades,  that  should  their 
cargo  be  discovered,  and  they  should  perceive  any  symptoms  of  an 
intention  to  detain  them,  they  should  push  off  from  the  vessd's 
side,  and  endeavour  to  escape,  without  regard  to  himself.  Lieute- 
nant Fairway  had  suspected  from  the  first  that  the  boat  contained 
something  besides  her  crew,  and  their  answers  to  his  questions 
tended  to  confirm  his  suspicions,  which  were  accordingly  com- 
municated to  the  captain,  as  we  have  related.  But  the  men's  sus- 
picions of  something  being  wrong  were  likewise  aroused,  and  when 
the  officer  returned  and  ordered  them  to  come  on  deck,  they  were 
quite  prepared  to  shove  off  their  boat,  which  they  instantly  did. 

When  the  lieutenant  had  left  the  cabin,  the  captain  said  to 
William — 

''  You  may  return  me  that  letter,  my  man ;  I  don't  think  I  shall 
trouble  you  with  it  now :  we  want  a  few  good  hands,  and  you  will 
be  much  more  useful  in  serving  his  Majesty  on  board  this  ship, 
than  in  defirauding  the  revenue." 

These  words  William  scarcely  attended  to ;  his  eyes  wandered 
about  the  cabin,  and  then  rested  for  an  instant  upon  one  spot, 
while  he  Ustened  attentively  as  if  to  catch  some  expected  sound : 
presently  he  heard  the  noise  upon  deck,  consequent  upon  the  boafs 
escape ;  he  immediately  darted  towards  a  port  which,  owing  to  the 
warmth  of  the  evening,  had,  as  he  had  previously  noticed,  be^i  left 
open,  and  threw  himself  out  of  it : — as  he  had  anticipated,  he  fell 
into  the  water  not  far  distant  from  the  Tearaway,  the  crew  of 
which,  hearing  the  splash,  stopped  and  picked  him  up; — ^they  then 
set  all  sail,  and  stood  close-hauled  towards  the  Goodwin  Sands, 
the  nearest  portion  of  which  was  only  about  three  miles  distant. 
In  the  mean  time  the  frigate  was  hove  to ;  and  two  boats  having 
been  lowered  and  well  manned  and  armed,  proceeded  in  pursuit 
of  the  Tearaway.  Expeditiously  as  this  was  done,  the  chase  had 
necessarily  gained  a  considerable  distance  in  advance,  and  was, 
indeed,  out  of  sight,  but  the  wind  was  light  and  the  sea  smooth, 
and,  after  a  few  minutes'  sharp  pulling,  the  man-i^-war's  men 
re-caught  a  gUmpse  of  her,  and  soon  found  themselves  rapidly 
nearing  her.    It  was  not  long:  before  the  Tearaways  heard  tfa^ 
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regnlar  dip  of  the  oars  of  their  pursuers^  and  a  very  unpleasant 
sound  it  was  in  their  ears ;  louder  and  louder  it  grew  at  every 
stroke. 

The  game  will  soon  be  up/'  remarked  one  of  the  men. 
They^U  have  a  few  hard  knocks  first/'  said  another,  looking  at 
the  priming  of  his  pistols. 

"  There's  no  use  in  that/'  answered  old  Grummet ;  "  they're  too 
many  for  us,  and  even  if  we  could  thrash  those  two  feUows  astern, 
we  should  have  to  fight  the  frigate  afterwards,  and  that  would  be 
rather  too  hard  a  job  even  for  the  Tearaway :  there's  no  getting 
away  in  this  light  air  of  wind." 

"  Well,  then,  whaf  s  the  use  of  standing  on  any  longer,  we  may 
as  well  give  in  at  once,"  said  the  first  speaker,  addressing  William 
Fleming,  who,  as  usual,  was  at  the  helm. 

"You'll  see,  presently,"  answered  William;  "just  heave  the 
lead,  Orunmiet,  and  lef  s  know  what  water  we've  got." 

"  Aye,  aye,"  responded  Orummet,  as  he  hove  the  lead  over- 
board, and  hauling  it  up  again,  called  out,  "Three  fathoms/' 
adding,  "  You  had  better  put  her  about.  Will,  or  she'll  be  over  the 
sand  presently." 

"  Thaf  s  just  where  I  want  her  to  be/'  answered  William,  as  he 
put  up  the  helm,  so  as  to  make  the  boat  stand  still  more  directly 
for  the  sand,  large  patches  of  which  were  now  visible  above  the 
water. 

"  Where  the  ■  is  he  taking  us  to,  now  ?"  asked  some  of  the 
men  of  one  another. 

"  Keep  the  lead  going.  Grummet  I"  exclaimed  William. 

"Aye,  aye,"  answered  Grummet,  as  he  kept  plying  the  lead 
quickly ;  "  there's  little  more  than  a  fathom  under  her  keel  now. 
Will." 

"  An  right/'  said  William,  with  as  calm  a  voice  and  manner  as 
if  it  really  was  "  all  right,"  and  as  if  the  two  boats  that  were  heard 
rushing  through  the  water  at  but  a  very  short  distance,  contained 
nothing  but  a  party  of  friends. 

Aftor  Grummet's  last  intimation,  William  bore  up  before  the 
wind,  running  close  along  the  edge  of  the  sand,  and  actually  meet- 
ing his  pursuers,  who,  seeing  this  alteration,  of  course  imagined 
the  chase  had  given  up  all  further  attempts  at  escape,  and  felt  quite 
sure  of  their  prize. 

But  the  Tearaway  was  not  caught  yet !  After  keeping  along 
the  sand  for  about  a  couple  of  hundred  feet,  by  which  time  the 
headmost  of  the  man-of-war's  boats  was  not  above  half  that  dis- 
tance off,  William  Fleming  suddenly  hauled  his  wind,  and  steered 
into  one  of  those  narrow  channels  with  which  the  Gk>odwin  Sands  are 
intersected  at  low- water  time ; — the  crews  of  the  two  other  boats, 
on  perceiving  this  manoeuvre,  began  pulling  away  with  all  their 
might,  expecting  to  get  alongside  the  Tearaway  with  a  few  good 
strokes,  which  indeed  there  seemed  every  certainty  of  their  doing ; 
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instead  of  following  the  coarse  the  lugger  had  taken,  they  steered 
in  a  straight  line  towards  a  point  jnst  sJiead  of  her,  so  as  to  cat  off 
the  angle  between  them ;  but  this  was  not  the  first  time  that  the 
truth  of  the  adage  has  b^n  proved,  that ''  the  longest  way  round  is 
sometimes  the  shortest  way  home/^  On  they  came ;  the  oars  bend- 
ing like  reeds,  the  boats  quivering  at  every  stroke,  the  water  foam- 
ing at  their  bows,  and  every  muscle  of  the  men  strained  to  their 
utmost  extent :  they  were  within  a  few  feet  of  the  Tearaway ;  Wil- 
liam still  at  the  helm,  carefully  steering  according  to  the  directions 
of  old  Grummet,  who  continued  rapidly  heaving  the  lead ;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  crew,  now  fully  aware  of  the  meaning  of  their 
leader's  movements,  lounging  about  the  thwarts,  coolly  gazing  at 
the  approaching  boats,  and  making  their  jokes  upon  them. 

"  They  don't  puU  badly,'*  remarked  one.  "  I  hope,  though,  they 
won't  overwork  themselves  for  our  sakes." 

^'  Or  catch  cold  with  the  night  air,"  chimed  in  another. 

"  What  a  pity  they  should  have  so  much  hard  work  for  nothing," 
continued  the  first  speako*. 

"No,  not  for  nothing,"  responded  the  other;  "theyTl  get  a 
good  appetite  for  supper,  at  any  rate,  only  they  haven't  got  none  to 
eat ;  and,  according  to  my  notions,  a'int  likely  to  get  any  this 
blessed  night." 

The  man  had  scarcely  finished  speaking,  when  the  rapid  course 
of  the  two  boats  was  suddenly  stopped  by  running  upon  the  sand, 
the  water  upon  which  gradually  shallow^  towards  the  Tearaway, 
until  it  was  only  a  foot  deep.  The  men  at  the  oars  were  thrown 
by  the  concussion  from  their  seats,  tumbling  one  upon  another  in 
the  utmost  confusion ;  while  their  vexation  at  their  discomfiture 
was  by  no  means  lessened  by  a  loud  laugh  of  derision  fix>m  the 
lugger,  as  she  quietly  sailed  past  them. 

The  boats  had  run  ashore  with  such  force,  and  the  sand  was  so 
soft  and  loose,  the  men  upon  jumping  overboard  sinking  deeply 
into  it,  that  all  attempts  to  get  them  off  proved  fruitless,  and  they 
had,  therefore,  no  choice  but  to  wait  patiently  until  the  tide  rose* 
and  floated  them.  Meanwhile,  the  Tearaway  continued  to  sail  up 
the  narrow  channel  which  she  had  entered,  until  the  water  became 
so  shallow  that  she  could  proceed  no  further:  her  crew  then 
lowered  the  sails,  and  held  a  consultation  as  to  what  was  to  be 
done  next.  They  had  hoped  to  find  an  outlet,  either  into  some 
other  creek,  or  right  across  the  sand,  by  either  of  which  they  might 
have  regained  the  main  channel;  and  their  disappointment  may 
be  conceived,  when  they  found  all  further  progress  stopped. 

"  We're  regularly  caught  in  our  own  trap,"  ^claimed  Onunmet, 
as  he  threw  the  lead  and  line,  with  which  he  had  been  so  actively 
engaged,  down  into  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

"  Yes,  thaf  s  clear  enough,"  said  another  of  the  men ;  "  come, 
Fleming,"  he  added,  "  you're  never  at  a  loss  for  a  plan ;  how  do  you 
mean  to  get  us  out  of  this  precious  scrape?' 
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As  'William  did  not  speak,  appearing  to  be  absorbed  in  thought^ 
another  answered  ironically  for  him — 

"  Oh,  he'll  clap  a  pair  of  wings  on  the  Tearaway,  to  be  sure,  and 
fly  her,  like  a  gull,  right  into  the  Devil's  Hole/' 

WilKam  now  spoke.  "  Comrades/'  he  said,  "  there's  no  help 
for  it,  bnt  to  go  back  the  way  we  came." 

^'  Thaf  s  eaav  said,"  exclaimed  more  than  one  voice,  "  bnt  who 
will  be  alive  aner  we've  stood  the  fire,  only  a  fathom  or  two  from 
ns,  of  the  frigate's  boats." 

"  I've  thought  of  that,"  answered  William ;  *'  yon  mnst  pile  up 
the  tubs  on  tike  larboard  side,  so  as  to  lie  imder  them  out  of  the 
way  of  the  bullets ;  and  then  I'll  bet  my  share  of  the  venture,  that 
we  nm  by  them  without  a  shot  touching  us." 

"  Well  done.  Will,  well  done ;  I  never  thought  of  that  afore, 
though  if  s  easy  to  see  now :  if  s  the  only  chance  we  have ;  and  not 
a  bad  one  either,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  crew ;  while  similar  ex- 
pressions of  approbation  and  of  reviving  hope  escaped  from  others ; 
and  all  immediately  set  to  work,  with  good  heart,  to  carry  out  the 
proposed  plan. 

The  necessary  arrangements  having  been  quickly  made,  the  sails 
were  again  set,  and  the  Tearaway  began  to  re-traverse  the  course 
she  had  so  lately  sailed  over.  As  she  approached  the  two  boats 
which  had  ran  aground,  their  crews  commenced  firing,  but  of  course 
with  no  effect,  as  all  the  men  of  the  lugger  were  completely  shel- 
tered by  the  brandy  kegs,  except  William  Fleming,  who  was  occa- 
sionally obliged  to  show  his  head  for  an  instant,  in  order  to  get  a 
view  of  the  course.  The  grand  fire  of  the  man-of-war's  men  was 
reserved  until  the  Tearaway  came  abreast  of  them,  at  which  time 
she  was  only  a  few  feet  distant ;  but  not  a  single  man  was  there  to 
be  aimed  at,  and  the  bullets  spattered  among  the  kegs,  letting  out 
streams  of  brandy  instead  of  blood.  William  Fleming  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  hit,  had  he  exposed  himself  at  this  period,  but 
his  forethought  had  fortunately  prevented  any  necessity  for  his 
-doing  so.  As  the  mouth  of  the  little  channel  they  were  in  was 
then  open,  and  not  far  distant,  he  had  taken  note  of  the  coarse, 
and  sheltering  himself  with  the  rest  of  the  crew,  steered  by  the 
compass  with  a  line  which  he  had  previously  fastened  to  the  tiller. 
The  lugger  was  soon  both  out  of  shot  and  clear  of  the  sand ;  and 
the  crew,  rising  from  their  shelter  and  finding  that  not  a  man  was 
hurt,  gave,  in  th^  exuberance  of  their  joy,  three  hearty  dieers, 
which  were  heard  with  any  feeling  but  that  of  pleasure  by  the 
disappointed  men,  still  helplessly  stuck  fast  upon  the  Gk>odwin 
Sands. 

But  the  Tearaway  seemed,  on  this  particular  night,  to  be  doomed 
to  misfortune.  No  sooner  did  she  manage  to  get  out  of  one  scrape, 
than  she  tumbled  into  another.  The  frigate,  alarmed  at  the  pro- 
longed absence  of  her  boats,  and  at  the  sound  of  the  firing,  stood 
in  as  close  as  safety  would  admit,  towards  that  part  of  the  Sand 
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indicated  by  the  noise.  She  then  hove  to^  and  manned  another 
boat^  which  was  about  to  leave,  in  search  of  her  missing  com- 
panions, when  all  were  startled  by  hearing,  close  to  them,  three 
loud  cheers.  A  few  moments  more,  and  the  Tearaway  was  seen 
approaching  them :  her  crew  appeared,  at  the  same  time,  to  have 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  frigate,  for  the  lugger's  head  was  quickly 
turned  in  a  contrary  direction ;  but  it  was  too  late.  The  wind  was 
very  light :  a  shot  fired  over  them  showed  them  that  they  were  com- 
pletely in  the  power  of  the  vessel's  guns,  and  a  few  strokes  of  the 
man-of-war's  boat  brought  her  alongside.  Resistance  was  useless, 
and  would  only  make  matters  worse ;  so  the  poor  Tearaways  sub- 
mitted, with  as  good  a  grace  as  they  could  assume.  They  were  all 
taken  on  board  the  frigate,  which  had  only  the  previous  morn- 
ing sailed  from  Chatham,  bound  for  the  West  Indies.  Such  was 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  men  at  that  time,  that  after  waiting  a 
considerable  time  to  make  up  her  crew,  she  was  at  length  sent  off, 
little  more  than  three  parts  manned.  The  temptation  to  the  cap- 
tain, therefore,  of  finding  a  number  of  fine  young  boatmen  thus 
thrown  into  his  hands,  was  too  great  to  admit  of  his  having  many 
scruples  as  to  retaining  them ;  he  consequently  directed  the  brandy 
to  be  taken  on  board,  and  the  boat  to  be  set  adrift  with  no  one  in 
her  but  old  Grummet,  who  owed  his  escape  only  to  his  age. 

The  tide  having  risen,  the  two  boats  on  the  Croodwin 
were  floated  off,  and  joined  the  frigate,  which  then  resumed 
her  voyage,  with  all  the  canvass  she  could  spread,  while  Grum- 
met, in  the  Tearaway,  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Deal.  Sad 
were  his  thoughts,  as  he  proceeded  on  his  lonely  course.  He 
wished  that  he,  aJso,  had  been  kept  on  board  the  firigate,  or 
that  a  shot  that  night  had  struck  him,  instead  of  wasting  itself 
upon  a  brandy  keg.  He  cared  not  for  life ;  what  was  it  worth  to 
him?  An  old  man  of  seventy; — all  his  friends  gone— the  com- 
panions of  his  toil,  and  of  many  a  scene  of  danger  and  adventure : 
men  whom  he  had  seen  grow  up  around  him  from  children— whom 
he  had  taught  the  handiwork  of  his  crafb,  and  whom  he  looked 
upon  almost  as  his  sons ;— he  felt  himself  a  solitary  being  in  the 
world — as  if  he  had  no  right  to  remain  in  it :  he  had  long  previ- 
ously been  deprived  of  wife,  of  children,  of  relatives — and  now  he 
had  no  companions  or  friends ;  and  what  a  reception  was  he  likdy 
to  meet  with  when  he  reached  the  land  I  What  news  had  he  to 
tell  to  fathers  and  mothers — ^to  wives,  and  sweethearts,  and  chil- 
dren I  The  old  man  shrank  from  the  task,  and,  as  if  he  scarcely 
knew  what  he  did,  he  let  go  the  helm,  and  allowed  the  boafs  head 
to  run  up  in  the  wind,  away  from  her  course ;  he  then,  while  the 
sails  flapped  about  quite  unheeded,  gazed  wildly  around  him  at  the 
land,  but  just  visible  in  the  darkness, — at  the  sky  shining  brightly 
with  stars, — at  the  deep,  cold,  calm  sea;  and,  lastly,  his  eyes  fixed 
themselves  intensely  upon  a  spot  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  What 
could  be  there  to  attract  his  attention?   nothing  of  more  im- 
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portance  could  be  seen  than  a  mere  plug-hole — ^but  upon  that 
plug-hole  were  his  thoughts  bent.  How  easy  would  it  be  to  draw 
that  plug,  and  then  the  water  would  rush  in,  and  he  and  the  Tear- 
away  would  soon  together  sink  to  a  common  grave,  away  from  all 
human  eyes.  Long  did  this  aged  man,  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
lonely  misery,  meditate  upon  depriving  himself  of  that  remnant  of 
life  which  he  fancied  must  be  a  burthen  to  him,  while  his  boat 
drift«i,  uncontrolled,  with  the  tide :  but  at  length  better  thoughts 
prevailed ;  and,  with  a  deep  sigh,  he  took  hold  of  the  tiller,  and  re- 
sumed  his  course  to  Deal. 

{To  be  continued.) 


A  DIEGE. 

In  the  field  the  reaper  sinketh. 

On  his  crag  the  eagle  lies, 
Day  and  night  are  locked  in  slumber, 
But  the  black-plumed  arrow  flies. 

The  white  shadow — ^Death — ^is  weary 
Never,— ever  clangs  his  bow. 
Storm  and  flame  and  famine  languish, 
Still  he  hurls  his  shaft  of  woe. 

Mourning  maiden,  weep  no  longer, 

Bind  white  roses  on  thy  brow, 

Lo  I  the  bud  of  hope  hath  perished, 

And  the  flower  of  youth  is  low. 

Early  blossoms — early  dying. 
Deck  the  cold  white  couch  of  Deaths- 
Solemn  be  our  lamentation. 
As  the  ocean  murmureth. 

Wind  the  robe  of  darkness  round  her. 

Close  the  lip  whose  holy  smile, 
like  the  spirit — slowly  parting, 
lingereth  lovely  yet  a  while. 

Sweet  her  dawn — and  swiftly  clouded. 
Bright  and  dark  her  hours  of  love^ — 
Bright  as  shrine-lamps — dark  as  shadows 
In  the  moon-lit  cypress  grove. 

Dash  to  dnst  the  gems  and  roses,    * 

Break  the  golden  girdle  now. 
Let  her  fair  hair,  loose,  dishevelled. 
Veil  the  pale  and  placid  brow. 

Like  a  wind  the  forest  stirring 
Did  she  come — and  gently  go. 
Like  a  tone  of  music  melting. 
As  our  mourning  measures  flow. 
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Hnman  hopes  may  fall  Hke  blossoniB, 

Snmmex  into  autnnui  fade, 
Uiisic'e  cymbdled  chimea  are  failing. 
Sunshine  darkens  into  shade. 

Love  at  thee  shall  nerer  vaniili, 
Spring  may  for  her  children  monm. 
But  thy  memoiy  from  the  bosom 
Shall  witft  life  ^oue  be  torn. 

Heaven  ita  gate  df  glory  opens, 

Spuit  of  immortal  birth, 
O'er  the  world  on  wild  winds  wandering. 
Wilt  thou  not  revisit  earth  P 

Augel  form,  still  hover  near  us. 
Though  a  veil  our  vision  shrouds. 
Bright  the  star  of  ere  is  shining. 
When  it  glideth  into  clouds. 
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A    flCBAF   FROM    A    PA88AGB    IN    ANCIEMT   IBIBH    BISTORT. 

MONO  the  old  Lrwh 
baUads  there  U  one  en- 
titled,  "The  Pretty  Girl 
Milking  her  Cow,"  which, 
for  tlw  heantf  of  its 
melody  and  simplicity  of 
its  words,  ought  to  be 
better  known  in  this 
country  than  it  is.  Our 
queen  of  ballad-singers, 
Mrs.  Waylett,  introduced 
it  in  the  operetta  of  "  Kate 
Kearney,"  a  few  ywmi 
since,  and  the  following 
U  an  English  versioa  (^ 
it:— 

PT  GIEL  MILKING  HEK 
COW. 

ng  as  I  was  a  straying 
and  throngh  meadows  so  gay. 
Birds  singing  and  lambldns  a  playing. 
Or  basld^  beneath  the  sun's  ray, 
1  spied  a  young  damsel,  'twas  Noreen, 
Her  hair  it  did  gracefully  Sow, 
My  blessings  light  on  you.  Maeownem, 
And  rest  in  your  bosom  of  snow. 


..  "2^.    'yh^C^;J/.,,J ..  ■/■     /<>.  'ri 
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With  rapture  I  viewed  this  fair  creature. 
Her  beautiful  eyes  pierced  my  heart, 
Such  looks  by  unerring  direction 
First  made  me  feel  Cupid's  keen  dart. 
She  sang  a  sweet  old  Irish  ditty. 
Such  grace  with  expression  did  flow. 
She's  matchless  in  any  fair  city, 
My  pretty  girl  milking  her  cow. 

In  the  reign  of  King  Cormac,  Anno  Dom.  220^  there  lived  in 
ouJd  Ireland  a  very  hospitable  herdsman  whose  name  was  Buidodh 
Broghach.  It  is  recorded  of  him  in  the  old  chronicles^  *'  That  so 
extensive  was  his  hospitality^  that  he  made  it  his  common  practice 
to  keep  a  mighty  big  cauldron  always  boilings  over  a  beantiAil  turf- 
fire.^'  This  very  extensive  cauldron,  though  always  kept  in  a  state 
of  bubble,  bubble,  boil,  was  at  all  times  and  seasons  come-at-able, 
without  toil  or  trouble,  by  every  hungry  passer  by.  It  was  brim- 
full  of  the  good  things  of  this  life,  which  unfortunately  all  flesh  is 
not  heir  to ;  and  every  one  who  came  that  way,  was  relieved  free 
of  all  cost,  had  a  hearty  welcome,  and  no  questions  asked.  To 
Bidciodh  Brughach  was  given,  for  the  first  time,  the  honourable 
cognomen  of  "  The  Broth  of  a  Boy.'' 

Now  the  lands  of  this  herdsman  abounded  in  cattle  of  all  kind ; 
and  to  his  kine  a  kinder  there  never  was.  It  is  a  fact  upon  record, 
that  he  had  at  one  time  in  his  possession  more  cows  ^  than  any 
dairyman  that  ever  went  before,  or  came  after  him,  not  even  ex- 
cepting  Rhodes,  that  modem  colossus  of  cows.  He  was  a  man  in 
high  favour  with  the  tiptops  of  the  times ;  for  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  Leinster,  with  their  entire  families  and  retinue,  would 
often  visit  him  to  take  pot-luck ;  and  some  of  them  there  were  who 
were  not  above  spunging  upon  him  for  a  long  time.  Well,  this 
extravagant  hospitality,  as  you  may  suppose,  very  soon  impoverished 
the  means  of  the  warm-hearted  Brughach,  for  in  the  course  of  a 
very  few  years  he  was  left  with  only  seven  cows  and  a  bull.  With 
this  small  remnant  of  his  stock,  he  privately  removed  one^ne  dark 
night,  taking  with  him  his  wife  and  his  beautiful  foster-child 
Eithne ;  and,  at  last,  he  settled  upon  the  borders  of  a  magnificent 
wood,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  near  which  was  situate  the  princely 
palace  of  the  great  King  Cormac.  Here  he  built  himself  a  mighty 
snug  little  cabin  with  the  loose  stones  and  sods  of  turf  which  he 
found  waiting  for  an  owner. 


"  It  was  white  without,  eUme  and  warm  mdm. 
Troth,  a  comfortable  crib  for  man  to  dwell  in. 
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Now  it  happened  that  one  fine  spring  morning,  early,  Prince 

*  Bmghach  is  said  to  hay«  had  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity,  seven  times  seven 
score  cows. 
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Cormac^  with  a  magnificent  retinae,  went  ont  to  dwart  themselyes 
foid  a  bit  of  a  hunt  in  the  wood ;  and  having,  like  Fitz- James  of 
Scotland,  left  his  followers  far  behind,  he  at  last  found  that  he  was 
aUme  by  himself.  Well,  after  wandering  about  for  a  long  time, 
good  fortune  directed  him  to  the  little  hermitage  of  the  herdsman, 
and  there  he  chanced  to  spy  the  beautiful  Eithne,  who  was  warbling 
an  (nUd  Irish  ditty  whilst  milking  her  cows.  This  fair  maiden  had 
two  vessels  before  her,  in  which  she  used  to  separate  the  thin  milk 
from  the  richer  and  more  substantial ;  for  when  she  began  to  milk 
a  cow,  she  disposed  of  the  first  part  of  the  milk  into  one  vessel,  and 
the  latter  part,  or  the  strippinffs,  she  poured  into  the  other;  which 
method  she  observed,  until  she  had  gone  over  the  whole  seven ; 
and  when  she  had  finished,  she  took  up  her  vessels,  and  carried 
them  home. 

The  prince  followed  her  at  a  most  respectful  distance,  for,  though 
remarkably  fond  of  the  fair  sex,  he  was  not  a  regular  gallivanting 
chap.  He  could  not  help  admiring  her  for  her  sagacity  and  the 
niceness  of  her  care,  and  was  perfectly  charmed  with  the  modesty 
of  her  looks,  and  the  fine  shape  and  beauty  of  her  person. 

The  young  milkmaid  did  not  remain  long  in  the  cottage,  for  she 
soon  made  her  appearance  again,  bearing  in  her  hands  two  empty 
vessels  and  a  bowl,  with  which  she  tripped  lightly  over  the  green 
sward  to  a  spring  which  was  bubbling  near  at  hand.  She  stooped 
to  the  brink  of  the  spring,  and  laded  with  the  bowl ;  with  the 
water  that  was  near  the  surface  she  filled  one  vessel,  and  into  the 
other  she  poured  the  water  that  was  laded  from  the  middle  of  the 
spring,  which  was  cooler  and  cleaner  than  the  rest.  When  her 
vessels  were  full  she  returned  home. 

Cormac,  you  may  be  sure,  never  took  his  eve  off  the  creathur  all 
this  while;  for  he  was  as  much  surprised  at  the  innocence  and  ele- 
gance of  her  behaviour  as  at  the  soundness  of  her  judgment. 

She  soon  made  her  appearance  again,  for,  being  the  Cinderella 
of  the  family,  she  was  obliged  to  perform  all  the  menial  offices. 
This  time  she  appeared  with  a  reaping-hook  in  her  hand,  and  she 
had  not  proceeded  far  before  she  came  to  a  spot  which  abounded 
with  rushes ;  here  she  began  to  work,  and  when  she  had  reaped  a 
handful  of  the  rushes,  she  separated  those  that  were  long  and  green 
from  such  as  were  short  and  withered,  and  laid  them  in  different 
heaps ;  which  distinction  she  used  until  she  had  cut  as  many  aa 
she  designed  to  carry. 

The  youthful  prince,  now  no  longer  able  to  control  his  inclina- 
tion to  converse  with  this  fair  being,  rode  gaily  up  to  her ;  and, 
may  be,  she  wasnH  struck  with  surprise  and  astonishment  at  seeing 
such  a  gallant  chieftain  in  a  place  so  unfrequented  I  The  prince, 
by  the  courtesy  of  his  address  and  the  kindness  of  his  manner, 
soon  removed  all  her  fears ;  for  he  assured  her  that,  though  she 
was  alone,  it  would  be  unworthy  the  character  of  an  Irishman  to 
offer  violence  to  a  maid  so  innocent  and  beautiful. 
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I  am  not  aware  that  Cormac  had  ever  kissed  the  blarney- 
stone  ;  but  this  I  do  know^  that  he  perfectly  bothered  poor  Eithne^ 
when  he  praised  her  beauty^  which^  he  said^  ^'  was  more  fit  to 
garnish  the  court  of  a  king  than  to  be  wasted  amidst  woods  and 
wilds/' 

"  And  now^  my  fair  maiden/'  he  said^  when  she  had  somewhat 
recovered  firom  her  surprise^  "  pray  explain  to  me  your  reason  for 
separating  the  milk — the  water — and  the  rushes ;  for  I  have  a 
notion^  my  pretty  one^  that  there  is  some  favoured  swain  for  whom 
you  wish  to  preserve  the  best  of  every  thing  by  itself,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish by  particular  marks  of  your  favour  and  esteem/' 

The  maiden,  with  a  blush  rising  in  her  face,  which  rose-tint 
never  rivalled,  answered  with  native  and  becomiug  modesty,  '*  That 
the  person  upon  whom  she  always  bestowed  the  choicest  and  best 
that  she  could  procure,  was  one  to  whom  she  owed  all  the  service  of 
her  life,  and  that  to  please  him  was  her  duty  and  her  most  anxious 


care/' 


it 


''  Him  !"  said  the  prince ;  "  and  who  may  the  fortunate  youth  be 
for  whom  you  care  so  much  ?" 

"  His  name  is  Brughach,"  replied  the  damsel. 

"  What !  the  noble,  generous,  worthy  herdsman,  who  was  eaten 
out  of  house  and  home  for  his  hospitality?" 
The  same,  sir,"  replied  the  maid. 

Then  your  name,  my  sweet  rose-bud,  must  be  Eithne,  and  you 
are  the  daughter  of  the  good  Dunluing,  and  foster-child  of  the 
herdsman.  Well,  he  has  carefdlly  tended  his  sweet  wild  flower. 
I  know,  fair  maid,  your  family  and  your  fortune,  and  am  so 
charmed  with  your  modesty  and  the  beauty  of  your  person,  that  I 
could  wish  you  mine.  I  scorn  to  use  deceptive  arts  to  win  you  to 
my  pleasure.  Will  you  be  mine,  sweet  maiden  ? — ^mine,  by  the 
holy  tie  of  wedlock  ?" 

*'  Sir,"  she  replied,  "  though  a  poor  maid  may  justly  be  ambitious 
to  be  mated  upon  advantageous  terms,  yet  I  retain  a  duty  to  my 
good  foster-father,  so  that  I  would  not  presume  to  dispose  of  myself 
without  his  consent  to  the  greatest  king  in  the  imiverse— no,  not 
even  to  our  good  king  Cormac  himself." 

The  prince  applauded  her  resolution,  and  desired  to  be  conducted 
to  the  cottage  of  the  herdsman ;  and  when  he  saw  him,  he  informed 
him  of  his  design,  and  of  the  sincerity  of  his  passion,  and  engaged, 
upon  the  honour  of  a  prince,  to  remove  him  out  of  his  solitary  re- 
tirement, and  bestow  wealth  and  lands  upon  him,  suitable  to  the 
goodness  of  his  heart,  if  he  would  consent  that  the  beautiful  Eithne 
shotdd  become  his  bride. 

And,  may  be,  Brughach  was  not  overjoyed  at  his  good  luck ; 
not  only  on  account  of  his  lovely  charge,  but  because  he  loved 
his  prince,  and  knew  that  he  would  make  her  happy;  and 
so  he  did,  like  a  decent  boy  as  he  was,  for  he  kept  lus  promise 
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to  the  very  letter;    and  Eithne  bore  liim  three  sons  and  ten 
daughters.* 

Never  in  the  palace  of  Tara  did  the  harp  sound  more  sweetly 
than  when  its  chords  were  struck  to  celeorate  the  nuptials  of 
the  great  king  Cormac  with  Eithne,  the  beautiful  milk-maid  of 
Meath. 


AN  EXCUESUS  ON  THE   DEAMA. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  worthy,  that  ''the  proper  study  of  man- 
kind is  man/'  If  this  be  so,  no  excuse  can  be  needed  for  an  inva- 
sion of  the  realm  of  the  Drama,  as  being,  in  theory  at  least, 
co-extensive  with  humanity  itself.  We  remember,  however,  no  dra- 
matist of  ancient  or  modem  times,  as  compared  with  the  bard  of 
Avon,  whose  general  intention  does  not  seem  to  be  the  elucidation 
of  principles,  or  the  exposition  of  customs,  rather  than  the  simple 
display  of  mankind  as  it  is. 

The  Oreek  Drama  itself,  grave  and  correct  as  it  is,  is  open  to 
this  criticism.  The  sorrows  of  an  (Edipus  are  not  so  much  the 
sorrows  of  a  man,  as  of  an  hero.  It  is  the  mysterious  character  of 
his  death,  rather  than  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  which  dwells 
longest  on  our  recollection :  and  though  such  was  the  perfection 
of  the  Oreek  Drama,  as  to  inftise  into  every  scene  a  great  air  of 
poetic  verisimilitude,  yet  the  skill  which  consists  in  concealing  aii  is 
occasionally  not  sufficiently  marked,  and  the  studied  character  of 
the  piece  thus  becomes  too  often  visible. 

The  circumstance,  however,  of  the  origin  of  the  Oreek  Drama 
considered,  the  occasional  absence  of  the  ''imitative''  principle 
becomes  accountable.  The  epic  seems  to  have  been  the  immediate 
poetic  progenitor  of  the  Drama  in  Oreece ;  and  the  epic  was,  in 
its  day,  the  only  method  of  communicating  the  facts  of  history — 
the  earliest  desideratum  of  even  a  barbarous  people.  By  degrees  a 
purpose— a  moral,  was  infused  into  the  epic;  the  history  of  the 
Trojan  war  becomes  merged  in  the  epic  of  the  wrath  of  the  son  of 
Peleus,  while  the  more  matured  age  of  the  blind  old  man  of  Scio's 
rocky  isle,  made  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses  the  chief  subject  of  his 
poem. 

*  «  Ten  princesses  of  most  acccomplished  beauty 
Were  daughters  of  Cormac  the  Irish  king  : 
Three  sons  he  had  of  superior  courage. 
Their  names  were  Daire,  Cairbre,  and  Ceallach." 

Old  Iriih  Cknmkle. 
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Intellectual  food  of  any  sort^  is  the  first  want  of  a  barbarous  na- 
tion, and  before  the  evolution  of  principles  is  possible,  the  acquisi- 
tion and  the  retention  of  facts  are  necessary.  We  may  perceive 
the  aptitude  of  the  mind  for  this,  its  earliest  operation,  by  the 
manner  in  which,  wearied  by  grave  inquiries,  it  naturally  un^- 
bends  itself  over  a  novel ;  and  it  is  the  prevalence  of  this  principle, 
imder  different  circumstances,  which  fills  the  circulating  library, 
as  well  as  attracts  the  Ionian  to  the  wandering  Homer. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  ''works  and  days''  of  Hesiod 
form  the  subject  of  the  next  great  poem  subsequent  to  the  Ho- 
meric. The  subject  of  man  is  now  deserted  for  the  operations  of 
nature.  The  first  great  wonder,  even  to  the  barbarian,  has  been 
represented,  and  nature  follows  in  the  rear.  Meanwhile  a  mytho- 
logy has  sprung  up,  at  times  stem  as  the  rocks  of  Ossa,  at  times 
graceful  as  the  nymph-attended  woods  of  Arcadia.  The  suscepti- 
ble Oreek  mind,  reproducing  and  assimilating  every  thing  to  itself, 
has  well  inhaled  all  the  benign  influences  of  its  condition.  Absolute 
freedom  of  thought,  attended  with  all  its  virtues  and  all  its  de- 
fects, became  the  very  birthright  of  the  Oreek.  Susceptibility  was  his 
prayer  to  Heaven — and  Heaven  gave  him  an  unmeasured  store. 
By  constant  exerdse,  his  mind  became  the  simple  instrument  of 
h£s  pleasure.  And  while,  '*  from  bad  to  good — ^firom  good  to  ill,'' 
he  delighted  in  whielding  it,  philosophy  became  but  a  new  palaestra 
wherein  to  exercise  his  faculties. 

Accordingly,  nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  pregnancy, 
the  richness,  of  the  Oreek  Drama,  however  it  may  at  times  de- 
&ce  the  simple  outline  of  nature  in  overstraining  it.  We  are  too 
often  conscious  that  truth  was  never  so  much  its  object,  in  fact,  as 
the  ''Probable"  (the  French  vraUemblable) ;  and  that  our  eyes  are 
rather  dazzled  with  the  glare  of  the  Bude-light  than  cheered  with 
the  beam  of  day, — ^that  we  may  finish  our  perusal  of  a  drama,  nor 
find  the  question  less  necessary,  the  inquiry  less  pertinent,  "  How 
did  the  people  live?"  To  allow,  indeed,  that  the  Oreek  Drama  often 
sheds  great  illustration  on  the  probable  reaUty,  that  it  is  often  our 
only  guide,  is  no  argument  against  the  view  we  have  offered  of  the 
Oreek  Drama.  But  neither  the  chorus,  the  messengers,  the  ancient 
domestic  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  prematurelv  mourn  over  the 
ruin  of  the  house,  neither  the  stranger  or  the  host,  the  monarch 
or  the  subject,  ever  fulfil  our  aspirations  for  that  mirror  of  nature 
which  the  great  English  dramatist  presented.  In  truth,  the  Oreek 
Drama  is  a  land  of  clouds  (a  nephelococyggia),  doubtless  of  bright 
and  glorious  hues,  at  times  bursting  into  radiance,  displaying  good 
in  its  fairest  guise,  and  making  evil  appear  more  terrible  by  the 
intensity  of  its  darkness. 

As  the  superficial  is  more  susceptible  of  imitation  than  the  pro- 
found, the  Oreek  comedy  was  a  more  exact  counterpart  of  real 
life  than  the  tragedy.  It  boldly  hazarded  an  attack  on  everything 
which  came  in  its  way.  Philosophy  and  philosophers,  political  events 
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and  politiciaiis^  are  subjected  to  the  same  sparkling  satire.  As  the 
disposition  of  the  Greek  mind  was  essentially  piqnant  and  refined, 
we  cannot  expect  the  homely  breadth  of  a  Dogberry  indeed.  Feed- 
ing, however,  on  yiands,  the  Oreek  came  to  the  conclusion  that  on 
nothing  else  was  life  supportable,  and  he  delighted  to  move  in  an 
artificial  trance,  where  every  form  of  grace  and  beauty  which  he 
could  not  realize  on  earth  might  find  in  his  imagination  a  home. 

The  Greek  Drama  in  some  sense  includes  the  Roman,  which, 
though  imbued  with  the  earnest  Italian  spirit,  bears  ample  marks 
of  its  parentage.  The  Greek  aspiration  after  every  kind  of  ex- 
cellence, was  in  the  Roman  sobered  down  to  a  deep  sense  of  moral 
in  particular.  Indeed,  the  Penates,  the  household  gods,  are 
creations  peculiar  to  the  Roman  mind.  Action  rather  than  con- 
templation being  incidental  to  such  an  habit  of  mind,  the  early 
children  of  the  sacred  city  soon  turned  their  attention  to  the  sacred 
study  of  enlarging  their  pristine  borders.  And  the  habit  of  action, 
which  took  its  rise  thus  early,  continuing  to  the  latest  period  of  the 
Commonwealth,  the  sombre  hue  which  prevails  throughout  its  lite- 
rature is  easily  accountable.  Who,  indeed,  can  fedl  to  observe  the 
predilection  of  a  Livy  for  the  fBonily  mysteries  which  vibrate  the 
history,  or  the  readiness  with  which  the  Mantuan  bard  solves  every 
difficulty  by  divine  interposition  I 

Of  the  drama  itself,  Uttle  survives.  For  its  tragedy  has  utterly 
perished,  and  its  comedy  is  a  mere  imitation  of  the  Greek ;  but 
this  Roman  comedy  sustains  in  our  opinion  the  •general  character 
of  all  Roman  Uterature.  We  perceive  in  a  Roman  joke  an  unfidl- 
ing  fonderosity,  and  never  possesses  that  "  desengagi  *'  air  in  which 
hi^  the  refinement  of  humour  consists.  Of  a  sudden,  the  clouds 
darken,  the  air  thunders,  and  lo,  a  pim  !  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  we  are  here  only  speaking  of  the  manner  rather  than 
the  matter  of  the  dramatists  of  Rome ;  for  where  shall  we  find  a 
more  intimate  perception  of  the  strength  and  the  foibles  of  humanity 
than  in  Plautus  or  Terence  7 

In  any  comparison  of  the  modem  and  ancient  Dramas,  popular 
tendencies  must  claim  a  high  place  in  our  considerations ;  nor, 
again,  can  this  question  be  disjoined  from  that  of  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  people  itself.  In  England,  the  Drama  took  its 
rise  in  the  "mysteries"  and  "  moralities''  prevalent  at  the  period 
of  the  Reformation ;  productions,  often  as  disconnected  wiUi  any 
serious  ideas  as  the  grotesques  images  which  surround  the  cloisters 
of  a  certain  college  in  our  Alma  Mater.  Viewed,  nevertheless, 
through  the  esoteric  medium  of  Catholicism,  they  might  have  been  to 
the  popular  mind  not  undeserving  of  their  name.  Although  five 
murders  might  be  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  the  moral,  still 
that  moral  was  the  prevalence  of  right  over  wrong ;  and  though  to 
degenerate  modems  the  horrors  of  even  the  infernal  pit  might  be 
greatly  modified  by  the  introduction  of  the  veritable  paraphernalia 
of  Satanic  power,  sentiments  of  awe  were  excited  in  the  minds  of 
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our  forefathers  by  the  grave  realism  itself;  and  such  horrors  im- 
posed most  wholesome  sentiments  on  our  forefathers  of  the  days 
of  the  last  Henries. 

The  success^  then,  of  the  Dramay  oncee  xperienced  in  the  'mysteries' 
and  'moralities,'  the  transition  was  easy  to  the  mimicry  of  man  him- 
self. Intoxicated  however  with  terrors,  the  dramatist  was  unable,  at 
once,  to  recover  himself,  and  the  penal  terrors  of  eternity  were  again 
enacted  on  the  stage  of  humanity.  Care,  however,  was  ever  taken 
that  victory  should  declare  on  the  side  of  right,  although  the 
tussle  between  the  powers  of  right  and  injustice  was  often  long 
and  fierce.  At  last,  in  the  productions  of  the  seven  dramatists 
immediately  preceding  and  contemporary  with  Shakespeare  (well 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Pleiades),  true  dramatic  power  be- 
gins to  unfold  itself,  and  the  brightness  of  the  contrast  between 
is  relieved  by  more  commingled  hues,  and  we  find  concurrent  influ- 
ences with  the  fierce  impulses  of  passion  swaying  the  development 
of  the  plot  as  soon  as  the  wily  courtier  and  the  masked  hypocrite 
become  incidental  to  an  era  of  increased  refinement. 

It  was,  perhaps,  happy  for  the  genius  of  Shakespeare,  that  he  ap- 
peared in  an  age  in  which,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Drama  was  far 
from  possessing  a  full  artificial  development,  while,  on  the  other,  it 
had  thoroughly  emerged  from  barbarism.  It  is,  we  believe,  no 
nnoommon  error  so  to  be  dazzled  with  the  brilliancy  of  our 
intellectual  heroes,  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  conditions  necessary 
for  the  development  of  their  capabilities.  In  order  to  attain 
a  just  notion  of  the  object  of  our  worship,  it  would  seem  ne- 
cessary to  disconnect  him  from  surrounding  circumstances,  and  to 
weigh  both  the  man  himself,  and  the  sphere  in  which  he  acts,  in 
separate  scales.  This,  doubtless,  in  many  cases,  is  a  test  on  the 
powers  of  abstraction,  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  man.  Who  can 
disconnect  the  Achilles  from  the  Trojan  siege — the  Napoleon  from 
the  French  revolution  I  Who  can  disjoin  Shakespeare  and  Bacon 
from  the  age  of  Elizabeth  I  ^'  Fuere  rmlti  fortes  ante  Agamemnxmay^ 
— but  their  courage  has  never  become  illustrious,  and  no  student  of 
the  history  of  literature  will  deny  that,  for  want  of  the  assistance 
of  casual  circumstances — 

'*  Full  many  a  flower  there  blows  to  blush  nnseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 

Circumstances  however  were,  we  submit,  ripe  for  the  development 
of  Shakespeare's  powers,  at  the  period  of  his  dawn.  By  the  felicity 
of  his  happily-disposed  temper,  we  can  imagine  him  at  once  de- 
termining to  follow  the  bent  of  his  own  thoughts, — to  demand 
simply  a  vacant  space  in  which  to  exercise  the  fulness  of  his  strength, 
and  despising  the  bricks  and  mortar  of  the  meaner  builders,  who 
had  raised  their  sheds  about  him,  to  seek  for  materials  of  his  palace 
in  the  magic  of  his  genius  alone. 
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It  is,  then,  in  r^arding  Shakespeare  in  this  sphere  of  unap- 
proachable excellence,  that  we  should  search  for  some  clue  into  that 
fluency  of  thought  so  characteristic  of  the  poet.  Those,  indeed, 
who  measure  Shakespeare  hj  other  models,  will  often  be  over- 
taken by  surprises,  similar  to  those  which  occur  to  mankind  in  the 
casualties  of  ordinary  life.  Such  critics  forget  that  it  is  a  great 
world-scene  which  is  being  exhibited  to  them,  and  desire  a  some- 
thing which  should  offer  more  analogies  to  the  woi^  of  otinex 
artists,  not  so  much  in  particulars  (for  Shakespeare  rarely  offends 
against  the  essential  unities)  as  in  general  tone  and  effort;  at  the  same 
time  that  they  are  necessanly  sensible  that  his  proportions  must  be 
scanned,  and  observed  in  a  prostration  of  spirit  which  is  Y&ry  galling 
to  the  well-cushioned  critic.  like  the  traveller  who  first  obtains  a 
glimpse  of  the  swelling  outline  of  the  Alpine  summits  rising  on  the 
blue  of  the  Italian  sky,  and  longs  to  attain  their  summit,  too  soon 
to  be  disappointed  in  his  hopes — so  the  surveyor  of  Shakespeare, 
from  the  far  horizon  of  distant  ages,  may  think  the  perception 
of  his  genius  easy  of  accomplishment.  The  very  majesty  of 
greatness,  invites  its  admirers  to  itself,  and  not  seeking  to  obscure 
its  pre-eminence  under  the  gew-gaws  of  pride,  relies  on  no  intrinsic 
authority ;  but  when  we  approach  the  majestic  phantom — ^when 
we  would  be  familiar  with  the  object  of  our  adoration,  like  the 
genie  of  Arabian  fable  it  arises  in  the  air,  and  is  lost  among 
the  clouds.  Besides  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the  appreciation 
of  greatness,  in  every  case  there  exists  iu  dramatic  pre-eminence 
a  difficulty  peculiar  to  itself,  and  which,  as  being  too  apt  to  lead 
the  reader  astray,  deserves  great  weight  in  the  consideration  of 
Shakespeare.  The  difficulty  we  allude  to  arises  from  the  very  po- 
tency of  the  spell  which  the  magician  throws  over  us.  The  deception 
which  he  produces  is  so  perfect  in  all  its  accompaniments,  and  is,  at 
the  same  time,  accompanied  by  so  total  an  absence  of  the  appearance 
of  effort,  that  we  feel  ourselves  well-nigh  present  in  spirit  at  the  mur- 
der of  Duncan,  or  joining  in  the  frolics  of  Bottom  with  the  Fairy 
Queen ;  at  one  moment  we  are  giving  sage  advice  to  Csesar,  at  an- 
other, exchanging  gibes  with  the  gravedigger  in  Hamlet ;  we  hold 
familiar  converse  with  the  noble  and  wandering  Orlando,  and  are 
almost  bodily  in  love  with  the  graceful  Rosalind.  The  joys  and  sor- 
rows of  the  chief  actors  become  veritably  our  own.  And  it  is  not 
until  the  spirit  has  been  stirred  in  its  very  depths,  that,  all-exhausted 
with  sjonpathetic  emotion,  it  awakens  from  this  trance  of  action 
and  of  energy, — and,  lo  I  'tis  a  dream.  It  is  almost  angered  at 
the  discovery  of  the  illusion,  and  with  a  mind  fatigued  by  its  very 
activity,  that  the  reader  summons  to  his  criticism  the  magician  who 
has  performed  all  these  wonders,  and,  after  a  vain  effort  to  extract 
the  secret  of  his  strength,  is  too  apt  to  disparage  the  genius  which 
he  cannot  penetrate. 

There  is  no  Drama,  perhaps  of  Shakespeare  himself,  that  can 
compete  with  Hamlet  in  the  absorption  of  interest  which  it  pro- 
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duces  in  the  reason.  In  the  Herd  we  see  n  youthful  PHnce, 
lidomed  with  all  the  virtues  which  can  become  his  station.  His 
father^  the  Monarch  of  Denmark^  mysteriously  disappears,  and  the 
uncle  succeeds  to  the  vacant  throne.  Hamlef  s  heart  is  engaged 
to  the  fair  Ophelia.  These  are  the  incidents  which  form  the 
skeleton  of  this  noble  Drama,  into  the  main  action  of  whi<5h  we 
are  quickly  introduced  by  the  conversation  of  the  guards  of  the  palace, 
and  we  remark  the  artistic  manner  in  which  the  introduction  of  the 
ghost  leads  the  reader  to  the  expectation  of  the  coming  disasters  of 
the  state. 

"  In  the  most  high  and  palmy  stAtc  of  Rome, 
A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell, 
The  graves  stood  tenantless — and  the  sheeted  dead 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Boman  streets/' 

The  character  of  Hamlet  himself  resembles  in  many  respects  that 
which,  in  his  later  years,  the  overmastering  power  of  the  reflective 
faculty  of  the  poet — ^perhaps  driven  into  the  vein  of  the  Gynio 
by  bitter  recollections  (according  to  Mr.  Hallam's  opinion) — 
delighted  to  draw.  We  are  thus,  in  Hamlet^  continually  reminded 
of  the  misanthropy  of  Timon  and  of  Lear. 

But  while  in  the  latter  instances  the  mind  has  been  gradually 
distorted  by  the  operation  of  the  many-headed  wrongs  and  suf- 
ferings of  humanity,  in  Hamlet  we  have  the  spectacle  of  a  mind 
which,  naturally  free,  and  ''  desengagi/^  as  the  morning  air,  has 
been  roughly  disturbed  from  its  even  tenor  by  the  pressure  of  one 
overwhelming  blow. 

The  genius  of  the  dramatist  is  also  visible  in  denying  to  the 
hero  any  peculiarity  of  temperament  which  might  make  the  sudden 
change  which  takes  place  within  him  more  philosophically  probable. 
Hamlet  is  simply  a  refined  and  educated  young  man,  whose  heart 
is  given  up  to  the  lady  of  his  love — and  his  time  devoted  to  the 
studies  and  manly  amusements  of  his  age.  Yet  observe  the  sponta- 
neous energy  with  which  he  undertakes  the  course  of  action  which 
the  words  of  the  ghost  point  out  to  him : — 

''  The  serpent  that  did  sting  thy  father's  life. 
Now  wears  his  crown." 

In  simply  following  the  unbiassed  bent  of  a  noble  mind,  he  emulates 
the  high-strung  Orestes  of  antiquity.  So  perfect  is  the  absorption 
of  his  mind  in  the  fate  of  his  father,  that  he  seems  simply  able  to 
realize  the/oc/  to  himself.  He  has  not  yet  acquired  sufficient  self- 
command  to  reflect  or  even  to  mourn  over  it. 

Again,  who  besides  Shakespeare  could  have  conceived  the  burst 
of  indignation  with  which  the  son  encounters  the  guilty  mother — 
every  tie  of  nature  severed  by  the  enormity  of  her  crime  ?  who 
could  have  delineated  his  passionate  outpourings  to  Ophelia,  at 
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the  same  moment  that  Ophelia  is  nothing  to  him  in  the  prevalence 
of  his  one  idea  of  the  memory  of  his  father's  fate  ?  and  it  is  only 
from  habit  that  he  flies  to  her,  to  pour  forth  his  irony  with  a 
deep  sense  of  gloom  rather  than  sorrow :  for  his  mind  never  sufll- 
ciently  recovered  itself  to  perceive  the  extent  of  his  calamity, 
although  not  for  one  moment  is  it  absent  from  his  thoughts.  Who 
but  admires  the  ease  with  which  his  ancient  wit,  in  the  society  of 
his  gay  companions,  is  metamorphosed  into  biting  satire  I  Endued 
with  a  mysterious  enei^,  which  admits  of  no  trifling,  he  repels  the 
recollections  as  well  of  the  trivialities  of  youth  as  of  its  loftier  pur* 
suits.  His  companions  crowd  about  him  as  before.  He  repels 
their  society.  They  seek  to  discover  the  secret  of  the  Possession 
which  has  seized  him.  With  the  strength  of  a  daemon  he  pene- 
trates their  toils,  and  prostrates  them  to  the  earth.  Meanwhile, 
when  his  noble  and  gentle  emotion  have  fiill  scope,  they  are  un- 
failingly exercised ;  and  who  does  not  remember  the  ample  repara- 
tion which  he  offers  to  Laertes  for  the  petulances  which  he  has  dis- 
played to  him. 

But  Shakespeare  is  an  exhaustless  theme,  and  we  must  bid  fare- 
well to  the  reader,  with  the  hope  of  another  opportunity  of  pursuing 
our  excursion  into  the  Drama. 
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Here  crows  held  council, — 'twas  their  parliament. 

Some  chose  the  airy  arch,  and  some  the  flat ; 
Free  from  arrest,  and  undisturbed  for  rent, 

They  minded  not  the  opposition  rat. 
The  which  sometimes  a  rotten  borough  sent ; 

And  much  they  loved  unprofitable  chat. 
Each  pleaded  well  his  "  caws*'  with  right  good  will, 
For  every  member  owned  a  private  "  bill.*' 
♦        ««♦««« 

Dicky  Foo»d,  a  barber  of  ancient  renown, 
Lathered  chins  in  the  town 
Of  these  chimes, 
Which  betimes 
Sung  so  loud,  that  'twas  thought  they  would  surely  come  down. 

And  although  'twas  their  fate 
To  have  not  Imown  for  years  e'en  a  twopenny  rate. 
Still  they  sounded  right  merrily,  early  and  late. 
Often  Foozal  would  Hst  to  the  exquisite  swell 

Of  each  bell. 

Truth  to  tell, 

Dicky  loved  them  right  well. 
For  he  said  that  they  told  him  good  things,  did  those  chimes. 
As  "  Bravo  DicW  Foozal  1"  "  Dick  Foozal,  brave  times !" 
When  an  Hl-wind  arose,  and  his  fortune  decayed, 
Foozal  spoke  of  ill-spirits  that  ought  to  be  laid, 

For  the  bells  became  tricky. 
And  resounded  with  "  Naughty,  oh  naughty  boy  Dicky." 
Then  he  drank  to  drown  care,  both  by  night  and  by  day. 
And  accused  the  old  chimes,  that  his  shop  didn't  pay. 

When  his  trade-winds  prevailed,  in  the  best  of  the  shops 
Of  the  town  had  he  gathered  a  harvest  of  Mops, 
Nor  had  Dicky  then  cause  to  complain  of  short  crops. 
O'er  the  porch  were  her  majesty's  arms  to  be  seen. 
And  beneath,  "  Foozal,  barber  (in  gold)  to  the  Queen ;" 
By  the  whidi  letters  patent  it  clearly  appeared, 
To  the  hinds,  that  her  majesty  sported  a  beard ! 
And  indeed  those  well  studied  in  state  affairs. 
Were  aware  of  the  royal  apparent  heirs. 
Ah  1  those  days  were  the  days  of  FoozaHan  glory, 
A  niche  seemed  assigned  him  in  barber-ous  stoty. 

£'en  nobility's  scions 
(N.B. — ^neighbouring  Lions) 
Succumbed  to  his  ironi, 
And  hit  Worship  the  Mayor  once  remarked,  *'  None  but  Foozal, 
The  barber,  take  hold  of  our  gracious  nose  shAU." 

But  adversity  came  in  the  shape  of  a  mind, 

The  which  settled  poor  Dick  by  u&iisiiliag  his  mind ; 

For  the  cry  of  "  Cheap  bmd," 
Through  the  ears  of  our  hero,  got  into  la»  head. 
•  Foozal  knew  perhaps  as  much  about  "  Com"  «  the  deid. 

Still  he  argued  on  Dantzic  and  Ohio  wheat 
Till  his  face  like  his  irons  appeared  a  red  heat. 
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One  by  one  all  the  best  of  his  customers  turned 
From  his  door,  for  not  one  was  inclined  to  be  burned. 

E'en  the  brave 

Learnt  to  shave, 
Late  in  life,  for  themselves.    Where  the  siller  onoe  oame. 
For  a  lather,  one  penny  now  ruled  for  the  same, 
And  the  obdurate  pounds,  notwithstanding  the  pence, 
(Being  wanting,  so  Dicky  would  argue,  in  sense) 
Took  no  care  of  themselves.      Every  even,  at  nine, 
Went  our  hero  to  talk  of  "  Free  Trade,"  and  to  shine. 
At  a  dub  which  comprised  all  the  scum  of  the  town, 
And  which  called  itself  loyal,  as  held  at  the  '  Crown.' 

Very  soon  'twas  found  out  that  the  shop  did  not  pay. 
E'en  the  rampant  old  lion  showed  signs  of  decay, 
Li  deserting  his  colours  by  night  and  by  day. 
Then  the  keen's  patent  letters  inclined  not  to  stay — 
Tendered  warning  by  turns,  and  by  turns  went  away. 

Next  the  pole,  wludi  professed 
That  the  hairs  of  all  comers,  within  might  be  dressed. 

Once  so  fine. 
Seemed  to  pine 
In  a  deeper  decline ; 
Wags  dubbed  it  the  "  north  pole"  abuidoned  by  all 
But  a  few  "  navigators,"  and  those  that  did  call 

Certes  wintered  within. 
Over  "  half  and  half,"  "  pipes  of  tobacco,"  and  "  gin." 

Loud  resounded  the  bells,  'twas  the  day  of  Election, 
And  the  League  rose  in  arms  'gainst  the  cause  of  Ftotection ; 
Five  and  ten  pound  notes  showed  not  k  sign  of  defection ; 
Bills  and  banners  abounded.    First ''  Snobbins  and  Com" 
Floated  proudly  and  grand  on  the  breeze  of  the  mom ; 

FoUowed,  "  Snooks  and  Free-trade," 
With  supporters  m  arms,  and  aU  properly  paid. 
Snobbins  neaded  the  pole  at  eleven,  but  Snooks 

Much  demurred  to  the  books ; 
Both  were  equal  at  twelve,  'twas  a  desperate  crisis. 
And  "  Free-trade"  paid  a  guinea  a-piece  for  some  ices ; 
While  "  Protection   proje^ed  a  twentv  pound  note 
At  a  butcher,  in  charity,  not  for  his  vote. 
Two  o'clock,  and  few  voters  remained,  but  at  three 
Mr.  Snobbins  accepted  an  invite  to  tea 
With  his  sweeper ;  and  Snooks,  in  a  storm  of  despair, 
Polled  a  hospital-patient,  that  came  in  a  diair. 

Protection  ruled.    Free-trade  was  minus  ten 

At  four  PM — that  Snobbins  made  M.P. 
It  polled  old,  young,  live,  dead,  and  fancy  men. 

And  all  to  make  the  choice  of  member,  free. 
Dear  proved  its  honied  looks  and  words,  for  when 

Th  expenses  of  the  contest  came  to  be 
Cast  up,  its  deqp  disciples  passed  away, 
And  left  their  principles  beoind  for  pay. 
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DickJPoozal  fdt  the  blow,  his  pole  was  cracked. 
His  bruised  amis  above  looked  monumental. 

His  shaving  shop  Protection's  imps  had  sacked ; 
Mingled  the  dust  with  soap  and  powders  dental. 

No  wonder  that  the  barber's  mind  was  racked 
With  aches,  for  he  paid  no  trifling  rental. 

Dicky  returned  at  five — surveyed  the  whole, 

Eushed  to  the  pOTch,  and  seized  his  fractured  pole. 

One  Squills,  a  great  Protectionist, 
First  tasted  Dick's  revengeful  fist ; 
For  aided  by  a  willing  mob, 
And  glaziers'  boys  that  liked  the  job, 
He  smashed  his  windows  great  and  small. 
And  broke  the  frames  of  each  and  all. 
Now  Dick,  whose  heart  was  light  as  air. 
Could  cut  a  joke  as  well  as  hair ; 
And  when  he  viewed  the  glitt'ring  mass. 
Quoth  he,  **  Behold,  a  fall  in  glass ; 
Methinks  the  law  must  here  relax 
Its  stem  demand  for  window- tax  ;" 
The  doctor  heard  it  all  below, 
His  grief  was  one  surpassing  show ; 
For  down  within  a  cellar's  chills 
Trembled  all  night  the  man  of  pills. 
More  mischief  had  ensued,  but  Dick 
Was  captured  with  his  awful  stick  I 
And  carried  'fore  the  magistrate : 
A  few  poor  critics  shared  his  fate. 
These  last,  who  merely  viewed  the  fun. 
Too  late  essayed  to  cut  and  run. 

Now,  Justice  Smiler  was  a  magistrate 

WTio  touched  the  pocket  up  for  most  offienoes ; 
Five,  ten,  or  twenty  pounds — 'twas  fixed  as  fate ; 
A  fine,  he  said,  best  brought  a  man  to 's  senses. 
Direct  taxation  most  became  the  state, 

All  else  was  swindling  under  false  pretences ; 
"  Ah  1  Foozal !  yes,  wc  Imow  ye  well,  my  man, 
And  well  you  know  we  make  those  pay  that  can." 

Foozal  was  fined  five  pounds,  and  money  down ; 

Five  pence  he  had  not ;  but  his  loving  wife. 
Who'd  heard  her  husband's  capture  in  the  town, 

Eushed  in  with  all  the  savings  of  her  life. 
Dismissed,  Dick  challenged  Simler  to  the  *  Crown,' 

To  hold  a  friendly  contest,  not  for  strife ; 
The  laws  of  grain,  he  said,  were  on  that  night. 
They'd  show  his  worship  which  was  wrong,  which  right. 

Spuming  his  better  half,  Dick  bent  his  course 
Towards  the  '  Crown,'  wherein  the  club  debated. 

Arose,  'tis  tme,  some  feeling  of  remorse : 

He. cursed  his  stars  that  made  him  dissipated; 
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There  lay  (he  strove  to  think)  th'tmfailmg  source 

Whence  all  his  troubles,  all  his  vices,  dated. 
The  Magic  Bells  were  ringing  Snobbins  in ; 
Snarled  Dick,  "  They  always  chime,  whichever  win." 

When  Poozal  gained  the  dub  and  *  Grown,' 

"  The  lie"  was  passing  up  and  down ; 

"Ear  those  that  play  the  losing  game 

Must  fix  on  some  one  else  the  blame. 

One  Giles  called  Trott  a  fool,  and  Trott 

Betorted  with  a  pewter  pot : 

Speech  followed  speech.     At  length  Dick  woke 

To  fury  in  a  storm  of  smoke ; 

Thus,  thus,  the  fiery  barber  spoke : — 

"  My  friends, — ^Whate'er  ye  dioose  to  say. 

This  truth  remains — ^we've  lost  the  day ! 

The  Tories  triumph — ^life's  sole  staff 

Is  their's — ^for  us,  remains  the  chaff. 

Some  craven  souls  may  say,  •  What  then  P' 

Not  such  doth  Dick  addr^, — ^but  men." 

Continued  Foozal — "  Sons  of  soil. 

Bom  to  oppression — insult — tofl. 

Say,  shall  a  few  court  cards  disdain 

Your  humble  wants, — shaQ  rogues  in  grain, 

Accnrsed  drones,  successful  strive 

To  plunder  all  the  poor  man's  hiveP 

Britons,  strike  home — ^unsheath  the  sword. 

The  British  Lion  waits  the  word  I 

He  starts — he  roars  in  angry  mood. 

He  sleeps  no  more,  but  wakes — ^for  food." 

Thundered  applauses,  and  one  Squeers 

Proposed,  amidst  a  storm  of  cheers. 

To  ndse  a  corpse  of  volunteers. 

No  sooner  said  than  done :  each  swore 

To  drown  the  landlords  in  their  gore ; 

And  Giles's  feelings  rose  so  strong. 

That  wrath  exhibited  in  song : 

Viz.  "  Hi  *m  afloat  upon  the  sea,' 

Concluding  with  "  llie  Hover's  free.' 

All  rose  to  cheer  but  Dick — ^he  found 

A  something  wrong  about  the  ground  I 

It  seemed  to  waver  to  and  frt>, 

Oar  hero  thought  he'd  better  go ; 

But  when  he  rose  to  quit  the  *  Crown,' 

The  floor  rose  too,  and  knocked  him  down. 

Dicky  reposed,  and  when  he  woke. 

Vanished  were  pipes,  and  beer,  and  smoke. 

Bright  and  undouded  Cynthia  shone. 

And  silvered  all  she  lighted  on ; 

Ere  yet  could  Dick  his  senses  gather. 

He  took  the  silver  stream  for  lather ; 

Trees  for  gigantic  whiskers  rimed. 

And  thought  them  waiting  to  be  trimmed. 
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Loud  chimed  the  belU,  '*  The  Baver's  free." 

<<  Ye  lie."  quoth  Pick,  <*  the  knave's  at  aea. 

Ye  li-i-ie  within  your  throat. 

I  know-ow-ow  that  he's  afloat." 

And  Eoozal  left  (in  thought)  the  *  Crown,' 

To  go  forthwith  and  put  th^m  down. 

As  he  entered  the  churchyard,  the  tombstones  around 
Seemed  in  Dicky's  conception  to  rise  from  the  ground, 
Not  in  wrath  but  in  welcome.     The  barber  was  brave. 
And  his  spirits  held  gay,  tho'  so  near  to  the  grave. 
Yet  he  rested  awhile  to  make  sure  of  his  head. 
And  perused  a  few  stances  in  praise  of  ihe  dead. 
O'er  the  porch  figured  cherubs  of  Gothic  formation, 
Faces  ugly  as  sin,  but  the  whole  high  in  station. 

Dicky  liked  not  their  grin, 
So  he  watched  the  cursed  imps  till  he  got  safe  within ; 
Up  and  up,  round  and  round,  by  each  rotten  ascent. 

Tumbled  Foozal,  intent 
Not  on  bats. 
Or  the  rats 
On  the  flats. 
But  the  bdls. 
Which  continued  to  practise  their  magical  spells. 
Up  and  up,  higher  up ! — ^was  he  nev«p  to  stop  P 
Dicky  loved  not  a  faU,  yet  he  longed  for  a  drop. 
All  at  once  by  a  moonbeam,  that  silveriike  fell 
On  the  floor,  he  discovered  the  principal  bell. 
Dicky  found  that  his  ^irits  were  not  above  i»t>of. 
And  his  tongue,  like  the  magic  peal,  dung  to  its  roof, 
When  he  saw  in  eadi  dapper  a  g^iant  of  metal. 
Peering  forth  from  its  massive  iron-ical  petal. 
Thus  commenced  the  first  dume : — 
'*  What  disciple  of  dime 
Dares  disturb  at  this  hour  the  monarchs  of  time?" 
But  no  answer  retum'd.    Then  proceeded  the  bell, — 
"  Dicky  Poozal — Oh  Dicky — ^we  know  ye  right  well ; 
A  sorry  Dick  of  duU  oapridons  mood. 
That  pecks,  but  vainly,  at  the  great  and  good ! 
Bird  of  ill  omen,  why  dost  love  to  groan 
At  others'  faults,  forgetful  of  thine  own  P" 
Then  a  second  chime  sounded — *'  Say,  dog  of  free-trade. 
That  surrenders  thy  substance  in  grasping  the  shade. 
Why  thou  leavest  iky  home  and  thy  children  and  wife. 
To  engage  in  the  ranks  of  political  strife  1 
We  have  watohed  thee  for  years,  we  have  tended  thee  well. 
Thou  hast  wronged  us  indeed,  barber — answ^  the  bell." 
Eoozal's  wrath  was  exdted :  at  length  it  found  vent 
In  a  storm  of  abuse  at  &e  landlords  and  rmt. 
Only  poor  men  were  good,  all  the  wealthy  were  knaves. 
That  would  carry  their  gold  (if  they  could)  to  their  graves ; 
He  had  read  it  himadf  in  a  five  shiliiBg  book, 
And  had  learnt  same  in  life — ^if  th^  phased  let'em  look. 
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Qaotli  the  bells,  with  one  voice,   "  Where's  your  charity,  Dick, 

Do  the  rich  reftise  aid  to  the  helpless  and  sick  ? 

Look,  behold !" — and  a  vision  arose  to  his  sight — 

(Mrs.  Eoozal  worked  hard  by  a  farthing  rushlight. 

And  a  sob  now  and  then  broke  the  silence  of  ni^ht). 

Dicky  stared,  rubbed  his  eyes  (on  an  old  tattered  bed. 

He  himself,  Dicky  Eoozal  the  barber,  lay  dead) ; 

As  he  gazed  (the  door  opened,  and  entered  old  Squills, 

With  a  bundle  of  plaister  and  packet  of  pills ; 

When  Squills  saw  'twas  too  late. 
He  addressed  Mrs.  E.  on  the  possible  state 
Of  her  funds,  and  pulled  out  from  his  pocket  a  pound 
To  assist  in  depositing  Dick  under  ground; 
Mr.  Squills  also  added,  that  Smiler  had  sent 
Her  five  guineas  in  aid  of  her  last  quarter's  rent ; 
Then  her  son  might  come  into  his  shop)  Eoozal  fell 
On  his  knees  (for  the  vision  had  passed)  to  the  bell. 
And  acknowledged  himself  an  especial  ass. 
For  supposing  that  "  Worth"  was  confined  to  one  class. 
Then  the  chimes  laughed  aloud.  As  Dick  rose  to  depart, 
Peals  of  merriment  touched  the  old  oak  to  the  heart, 
And  from  each  iron  clapper  projected  a  mob 
Of  Whigs,  Tories,  and  ttadical^r-last  came  a  Bob, 
Ay  a  treble  Bob  Peal,  greater  far  than  them  all, 
Eor  he  chimed  either  way,  and  did  never  sing  small. 
Spinning  over  and  over,  each  jostled  the  other. 
And  some  ai^ed  one  thing,  but  meant  quite  anotiber. 

But  at  last  in  despair 
The  majority  dwindled,  then  vanished  in  air. 

Still  remained  a  vast  giant. 
Who  twirled  and  twirled,  being  wonderously  pliant, 

Spinning  over  and  over, 
He  appeared  to  conceive  himself  floating  in  clover ; 
But  at  last  died  his  arms,  then  his  legs,  then  his  head, 
And  for  want  of  "  supporters"  Protection  fdl  dead. 

Dick  strove  to  say  huzza :  alack. 

The  words  refused  to  sally  forth, 
A  rivulet  ran  down  his  back. 

His  caput  kissed  the  icy  North. 

He  woke — ^he  gasped — another  belle 

Wrung  towels  for  his  burning  head. 
That  silver  tongue  he  knew  full  well : 

What  then^-^was  mistress  Eoozal  dead  ? 

He  ope'd  his  eyes,  on  bended  knee 

Some  villain  kneh — Dick  grasped  his  throat. 
Sung  out  old  Squills,  "  The  Eover's  Eree." 

duotb  dripping  Eoozal,  "Add,  afloat." 

The  story  soon  was  told :  no  more 

Attended  Dick  at  club  or  Crown, 
All  boon  companions  he  forswore. 

His  better  half  put  spirits  down. 
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Not  harped  he  more  on  "  laws  of  grain." 

Once  wrecked,  he  shunned  that  treacheious  rock. 

Tories  he  liked  not,  as  is  plain. 
And  wigs  he  laid  upon  the  block. 

8oon  Foozal's  shop  shone  merrily, 
For  safe  from  all  "  free-trade"  alarms 

It  donned  a  whitewashed  liveiy. 

And  shouldered  newly-painted  arms. 

Old  customers  returned ;  the  gold 

And  silver  also  came  and  ataid. 
The  curling  irons  ne'er  got  cold. 

And  well  the  patent  perfumes  paid. 

Our  tale  is  told — rtiU  sound  the  bells. 
But  now  'tia "  Bravo  Dick  I  "  "  Brave  times  I " 

And  oft,  fiill  oft,  our  hero  tells 
The  story  of  the  Magic  Chimes. 

■When  winter's  blast  blows  loud  and  long, 
When  crickets  chirp,  and  hums  the  kettle, 

Then  Foozal  drawa  it  aomewhat  strong. 
While  seated  on  his  oaken  settle. 

And  thus  ends  he  each  grave  address, 
"  To  no  one  class  ia  '  worth '  confined — 

Each  has  its  virtues,  more  or  less," 
So  aay  the  bells  upon  the  wind. 


IGNIFIED  by  the  Imperial 
'  presence,  and  reigiiiDg  Bupreme 
over  the   cities  of  Lombardy, 
Milan  seemed  to  have  reached 
the   height   of   her    grandeur 
when  the  Court  of  the  Emperors 
of  the  West   waa   established 
then;.      Her  situatioD  (to  use 
the  words  of  Gibbon),  "  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  appeared  far 
more  convenient  than  that  of 
Rome,  for  the  important  pur- 
pose of  watching  the   motions 
of  the  barbarians  of  Gtermany . 
Milan  soou  assumed  the  splen- 
dour of  an  imperial  city.    The 
houses  are    described  as  na- 
merous     and    well-built,     the 
manners    of    the    people     as 
polished  and  liberal ;  a  circus,  a  theatre,  a  mint,  a  palace,  baths  which 
Dore  the  name  of  the  founder,  Masimian,  porticoes  adorned  with 
stntae8,and  a  double circumfereiiceof  walls, contributed  to  the  beauty 
of  the  new  capital,  nor  did  it  seem  oppressed  even  by  the  proxi- 
mity of  Rome."  At  Milan,  in  313,  was  made  the  celebrated  "Edict- 
of  Milan,"  issued  by  Constantine,  for  the  protection  of  the  Christian 
church.     Ambrose,  its  intrepid  archbishop,  and  his  bold  resistance 
to  the  Empress  Justina  and  the  Arian  heresy,  have  immortalised  his 
own  name  with  that  of  Milan, — but  her  siege  and  capture,  in  the 
year  539,  by  the  Burgundians,  and  the  deatniction,  or  rather  re- 
ported destruction,  of  300,000  males,  and  the  levelling  of  her  walls, 
reduced  the  proud  city,  which  had  rivalled  Rome  herself,  to  the 
misery  of  desolation,     l^e  vices  consequent  on  the  possession  of 
unbounded  wealth,  and  the  luxuries  flowing  from  the  enjoyment  of 
an  Italian  climate,  and  a  long  and  uninterrupted  repose,  had  in* 
fected  Imperial  Rome,  and  spread  their  devastating  influences  over 
the  important  but  subordinate  cities  of  Italy.     Miniatures  of  their 
great  mistress,  the  minor  cities,  in  emulating  her  institutions  and 
magnificence,  adopted  but  too  naturally  her  vices  and  corruption. 
The  people  having  long  abandoned  the  manly  labours  and  warlike 
exercises  of  their  ancestors,  became  the  degenerate  occupiers,  not  the 
labonren,  of  the  scnL     Their  time  passed  in  uninterrupted  enjoy- 
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meut,  and  the  lowest  sensuality  but  too  surely  paved  the  way  for 
subjection  to  the  more  ru^ed^  but  far  nobler^  barbarians.  Slaves 
tilled  the  ground,  and,  indeed,  performed  all  the  harder  duties  of 
domestic  life ;  and  the  legions,  recruited  from  the  northern  pro- 
vinces, presented,  indeed,  a  formidable  array ;  but  their  hosts  not 
being  identified  with  the  nation  they  were  enlisted  to  defend,  and 
bound  to  it  by  no  ties  save  that  of  gold,  were  gradually,  but  surely, 
paving  the  way  for  the  subversion  of  a  race  which  had  become  un- 
fit for  liberty,  because  they  had  ceased  to  practise  its  virtues. 

It  would  be  wearisome  were  we  minutely  to  trace  the  history  of 
Milan  through  the  convulsions  consequent  on  the  dissolution  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  would,  perhaps,  be  foreign  to  our  present 
object,  which  is  the  elucidation  of  the  nistory  of  Milan,  after,  rather 
than  before,  the  destruction  of  the  empire.  Tried  in  the  school  of 
adversity,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Italian  towns  had  shaken  off  the 
lethargy  of  vice,  and  had  added  somewhat  of  the  vigour  of  their 
oppressors  to  their  own  inherent  polish  and  refinement.  In  the 
ninth  century,  a  sense  of  common  danger  induced  the  cities  to 
erect  walls  and  fortifications,  to  which  they  might  resort  for  protec- 
tion from  the  sudden  incursions  of  their  warlike  oppressors.  Sensi- 
bly alive  to  the  advantages  of  congregating  together  for  mutual 
defence,  against  false  friends  on  the  one  hand,  and  implacable  opt 
pressors  on  the  other,  they  gradually  became  independent  of  each, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  those  confederacies  which,  in  the  times 
of  baronial  oppression,  kept  alive  the  spirit  of  liberty,  diminished  in 
lustre,  be  it  allowed,  but  still  living,  and  ever  ready  to  burst  the 
narrow  tenement  in  which  it  was  enclosed,  and  again  bless  the 
world  with  its  vivifying  influence.  We  are  told  that  Milan  was 
among  the  cities  which  at,  or  somewhere  about,  this  period,  pro- 
tected herself  with  walls ;  and  Sismondi  informs  us  that  at  the  same 
time,  ^'  The  right  was  granted  of  assembling  the  citizens  at  the 
sound  of  a  great  bell,  to  concert  together  the  means  of  their  com- 
mon defence.  This  meeting  of  all  the  men  of  the  state  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  was  called  a  Parliament :  it  assembled  in  the  great 
square,  and  elected  annually  two  consuls  charged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  at  home,  and  the  command  of  the  army  abroad. 
The  militia  of  every  city  was  divided  into  separate  bodies,  accord- 
ing to  local  partitions,  each  led  by  a  Gonfaloniere  or  standard-bearer. 
They  fought  on  foot,  and  assembled  round  the  Carrodo,  a  heavy 
car,  drawn  b^  oxen,  and  covered  with  the  flags  and  armorial  bear- 
ings of  the  city.  A  high  pole  rose  in  the  middle  of  this  car,  bear- 
ing the  colours  and  a  Chnst,  which  seemed  to  bless  the  army  with 
both  arms  extended — a  priest  said  daily  mass  at  an  altar  placed  in 
the  front  of  the  car — the  trumpeters  of  the  community,  seated  on  the 
back  part,  sounded  the  charge  and  the  retreat.  It  was  Heribert, 
Archbishop  of  Milan,  contemporary  of  Conrad,  the  Salic,  who  in- 
vented this  car,  in  imitation  of  the  Ark  of  Alliance,  and  caused  it  to 
be  adopted  at  Milan.^^  This  parliament  not  only  named  the  consuls, 
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bat  appointed  a  secret  council,  called,  '^  Consilio  di  Credenza/^  and 
a  grand  council  of  the  people  prepared  the  decisions  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  parliament.  The  secret  council  had  also  the  charge  of 
the  finances.  Having  acquired  these  powers,  the  spirit  of  republi- 
canism became  predominant,  from  the  year  900  to  the  year  1,200. 
It  had  been  the  policy  of  Otho  the  Great,^'  says  Sharon  Turner, 

it  had  been  the  policy  of  Otho  the  Great,  the  first  German  Em- 
peror who  had  acquired  the  command  of  Italy,  to  encourage  the 
prosperity  of  the  cities  of  Italy.  He  gave  them  the  important  pri- 
vilege of  possessing  a  municipal  government  chosen  and  adminis- 
tered by  Uiemselves,  the  first  step  towards  their  being  free  states, 
and  some  of  them  republics.'^ — "  They  affect  liberty  so  much,'* 
says  a  writer  of  the  twelfth  century,  ''  that  they  prefer  consuls  to 
rich^.  They  had  three  orders  of  society — chie&,  knights,  and 
common  people.  To  repress  pride,  their  consuls  are  chosen  from 
all  these  orders  promiscuously;  and,  to  preclude  ambition,  the 
election  is  made  annual.  To  provide  a  constant  and  effective  mili- 
tary  force,  they  admit  to  their  honours  of  knighthood  and  dignity 
the  youth  of  inferior  condition — even  the  artificers  of  despised  and 
meclumical  arts,  whom  other  nations  exclude  like  a  pestilence  from 
the  more  reputable  and  liberal  studies.  Hence,  they  excel  in 
wealth  and  power  all  the  other  cities  of  the  world.*' 

We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  growing  powers  of  Milan, 
from  the  fact,  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  centuiy,  she 
subjected  the  smaller  towns  of  Lodi  and  Como,  and  we  find  Tor- 
tona,Crema,  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Placentia,  and  Parma,  ia  close  alli- 
ance, if  not  in  actual  subjection  to  her  sway. 

But  this  extended  dominion  served  but  to  bring  upon  Milan  the 
hostility  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa,  who  invaded  Italy 
with  an  avowed  intention  of  compelling  the  Milanese  to  restore  the 
towns  of  Lodi  and  Como,  and  turned  his  fury  on  Tortona,  the  ally 
of  Milan,  which,  after  a  vigorous  and  heroic  defence  of  sixty-two 
days,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Emperor,  imable  any  longer  to 
maintain  the  unequal  conflict;  but  Frederick,  after  devastating  the 
Milanese  territory,  retired  without  venturing  to  attack  the  larger 
cities,  and  the  Milanese  began  to  consider  that  their  danger  had 
ceased  with  the  dis^pearance  of  the  imperial  army,  but  its  return 
soon  convinced  the  heroic  cities  that  it  had  as  yet  seen  but  the  be- 
ginning of  sorrows ;  and  Frederick,  not  long  afterwards,  laid  waste 
the  country  up  to  the  very  walls  of  Milan,  and  did  not  retire  till  he 
had  imposed  a  tribute  on  its  inhabitants,  leaving  to  them,  how- 
ever, their  municipal  rights  and  privileges. 

On  the  11th  of  November  1158,  however,  Frederick  assembled 
the  Diets  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and,  on  their  assembling,  de- 
prived the  cities  of  their  consuls;  placed  over  the  administration  of 
justice  a  Judge,  named  Podesta,  who  was  to  be  elected  by  the  Em- 
peror; ordained  that  the  states  should  no  longer  exercise  the  right 
of  carrying  on  private  wars ;  and  deprived  MUan  of  a  considerable 
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portion  of  her  domain.     But  the  Milanese  peremptorily  dismissed 
the  Podesta,  and  resolved  to  resist^  by  force^  the  edicts  of  the  Em- 
peror.   Frederick  immediately  upon  this  placed  Milan  under  the 
ban  of  the  empire,  and^  following  up  these  edicts  in  the  most  deter- 
mined spirit,  laid  waste  the  lands  of  the  Milanese,  who  now  found 
themselves  in  the  most  imminent  danger,  and  saw  in  the  siege  of 
Crema,  their  faithful  ally,  the  omen  of  their  own  approaching  ruin. 
A  new  army  from  Germany  joined  the  Emperor,  and  in  March 
1162,  the  devoted  city  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  Frederick, 
summoning  the  Ohibelline  faction  to  his   aid,  ordered   them   to 
destroy  the  city,  and  leave  no  one  stone  upon  another.    The  day 
of  desolation  and  woe  had,  indeed,  now  dawned  on  Milan,  and  her 
existence  seemed  terminated  at  once  and  for  ever.     Four  scattered 
and  unprotected  hamlets  now  held  such  of  the  wretched  exiles  of 
the  ruined  state  as  attachment  to  their  native  soil  still  induced  to 
remain,  the  passive  and  helpless  spectators  of  their  own  and  their 
country's  desolation.     But  Milan  was  not  doomed  to  perpetual  de- 
struction ;   and  when  the  Emperor,  engaged  in  the  disputes  as  to 
the  popedom,  passed  the  Veronese  marches  without  molesting  the 
inhabitants,   Cremona,    Bergamo,  Brescia,  Mantua  and    Ferrara 
joined  the  inhabitants  of  the  marches,  and  formed  the  "  League  of 
Lombardy  -/'  and  bound  themselves  to  rebuild  Milan,  which  soon 
rose  up  again  firom  its  ashes,  to  take  its*^lace  among  the  foremost 
cities  of  Italy.      The  League,  strengthened  by  the  accession  of 
Venice,  Parma,  Placentia,  Modena,  and  Bologna,  soon  presented  a 
most  formidable  array,  and  the  cities,  recruited  by  comparative  re- 
pose, silently  prepared  themselves  for  the  assertion  of  their  rights. 
The  first  city  which  sustained  the  weight  of  the  imperial  arm,  was 
Alexandria,  which  successfully  held  out  until  the  Emperor  prudently 
resolved  to  substitute  the  policy  of  negotiation  for  the  violence  of 
warfare.     But  the  imperial  demands  appeared  to  the  ItaUans  so 
exorbitant,  that  the  negotiations  utterly  failed,  and  Frederick,  ex- 
asperated beyond  measure  against  the  Milanese,  again  entered 
their  territory,  and  at  length  the  hostile  armies  met  at  Lignano, 
and,  on  the  first  onset,  such  was  the  impetuosity  of  the  G^erman 
charge,  that  the  Milanese  gave  way,  and  the  Sacred  Car  or  Carrocio 
was  on  the  point  of  being  captured,  when  900  youths,  who  bore  the 
formidable  designation  of  "  The  Company  of  Death,''  in  the  words 
of  Sismondi,  "  seeing  the  Germans  gain  ground,  knelt  down,  and 
invoking  God  and  St.  Ambrose,  renewed  their  vow  to  perish  for 
their  country ;  then  rising,  they  advanced  with  such  impetuosity 
that  the  Germans  were  disconcerted,  divided,  and  driven  back. 
The  whole  army,  animated  by  this  example,  hastily  pressed  forward. 
The  Gtermans  were  put  to  flight ;  their  camp  was  pillaged.     Frede- 
rick  was  separated  firom  his  companions  in  arms,  and  obliged  to 
conceal  himself.    And  it  was  not  till  he  had  passed  several  days, 
and  encountered  various  dangers,  that  he  succeeded  in  reaching 
Pavia,  where  the  Empress  was  ali^ady  mourning  his  death." 
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The  Emperor  now  began  to  meditate  a  peace  with  the  League 
of  Lombardy,  and,  in  the  words  of  Sismondi,  thus  was  "  the  &r8t 
boundary  line  traced  between  authority  and  liberty :''  a  truce  for 
six  years  was  agreed  upon,  and  at  length,  by  the  Peace  of  Con- 
stance, in  1183,  the  rights  of  the  League  were  acknowledged, 
saying  the  just  rights  of  the  Emperor.  It  is  refreshing  to  find  at 
this  early  period  the  germs  of  constitutional  liberty  springing  up 
from  the  soil  of  Italy,  and  equally  acceptable  to  contemplate  the 
honourable  fidelity  of  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen  to  their  solemn 
engagements.  Meanwhile,  this  state  of  honourable  repose  was 
not  without  its  natural  results — the  improvement  of  architecture, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace.  At  Milan  the  "  Naviglio 
Orande^'  was  begun  in  1179,  and  terminated  about  the  year  1260 ; 
and  the  Ticino,  by  this  admirable  work,  irrigated  the  most  flou- 
rishing portions  of  Lombardy.  Bridges  were  built  and  mansions 
erected,  of  a  magnificence  well  worthy  of  the  now  emancipated 
states.  The  narrowness  of  our  space  compels  us  to  pass  over  with 
some  haste  the  interval  from  this  period  till  the  restoration  of  the 
republic  in  1447.  Meanwhile,  we  may  briefly  observe  that  the 
Yisconti,  for  the  most  part,  were  predominant  in  Milan,  though 
exiled  firom  time  to  time,  according  to  the  respective  fortunes  of 
the  6ue]ph  and  GUbelline  factions.  Matteo  Yisconti,  after  a 
glorious  caieer,  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son,  who,  after  some  op- 
position and  a  temporary  exile,  was  again  restored  to  the  lordship 
of  Milan.  The  Visconti  gradually  usurped  the  dominion  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  Milanese  territory,  and  Azzo  Visconti,  in  1328, 
purchased  the  city  of  Milan  from  the  Emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria : 
he  was  succeeded  by  Luchino  Yisconti,  and  John  Visconti^  Arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  respectively,  and  this  warlike  prelate  defied  even 
the  Pope  himself,  and,  when  summoned  by  Clement  YI.  to 
Avignon,  replied,  that  he  would  attend  him,  but  at  the  head  of 
12,000  cavalry  and  6,000  infantry :  and  at  length  exacted  from  the 
terrified  Pontiff  the  valuable  fief  of  Bologna.  The  power  of  the 
Yisconti  so  rapidly  increased,  and  was  wielded  with  such  consum- 
mate skill  and  dexterity,  that  we  find  the  Lords  of  Milan,  in  1388, 
in  possession  of  Yerona  and  Padua,  and  their  confines  extended  to 
the  very  firontiers  of  the  Yenetian  territory. 

Gian  Oaleazzo  Yisconti,  the  conqueror  of  these  states,  after 
causing,  by  a  base  intrigue,  the  murder  of  his  own  cousin  and 
sister-in-law,  next  menaced  Florence ;  and  at  length  obtained  from 
the  Emperor  Wenceslaus  his  installation  as  Duke  of  Milan,  and 
dominion  over  twenty-six  cities ;  and,  though  he  signed  at  last  a 
truce  of  ten  years  with  the  Florentines,  he  yet  contrived  to  gain 
the  republic  of  Sienna  in  1399 :  and  this  talented,  but  unscrupulous 
tyrant,  after  gaining  sway  over  Genoa,  Pisa,  Lucca,  and  Bologna, 
and,  after  having  reduced  Florence  to  comparative  insignificance, 
was  himself  assailed  by  a  malady,  for  which  his  talents  and  in- 
genuity were  no  match,  and  died  of  the  plague  in  1402.    He  was 
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succeeded  by  his  sons,  Oian  Maria^  Duke  of  Milan,  and  Filippo 
Maria,  Count  of  Pavia ;  but  the  intrigues  of  the  widow  of  Oian 
Chdeaszo,  and  the  tender  age  of  his  sons,  caused  so  much  anarchy 
and  concision,  that  we  are  told  that  '^  the  Duchy  of  Milan  was  di- 
vided into  as  many  principalities  as  there  were  cities/'  The  elder 
son  of  Gkdeazzo,  Gian  Maria  Yisconti,  rivalled  in  enormity  the 
most  unscrupulous  of  tyrants,  and  he  is  recorded  to  have  fed  his 
hounds  on  human  flesh,  and  his  career  was  at  length,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  mankind,  terminated  by  assassination  in  1412.  His  death 
gave  new  hopes  to  Venice  and  Florence,  and  the  latter  recovered 
Pisa,  so  necessary  to  her  commerce.  The  male  line  of  the  Yis- 
conti  having  at  length  become  extinct,  the  people  rose,  and,  under 
the  guidance  of  vigorous  leaders,  reorganised  the  republic;  but, 
altera  short  interval,  Francesco  Sforza,  after  subjecting  some  of  the 
most  important  of  the  Lombard  towns,  at  length  secured  to  himself 
the  Duchy  of  Milan,  and  thus  perished  the  hopes  of  the  Milanese. 
Sforza  reigned  supreme  over  the  sovereignty  gained  by  his  talents 
and  prowess  till  his  death,  in  1466.  His  son,  Galeazzo,  in  1476, 
fell  beneath  the  daggers  of  the  three  determined  conspirators, 
Oirolamo  Olgiati,  Carlo  Yisconti,  and  Andrea  Lampugnani;  but 
the  conspirators,  in  their  turn,  became  the  victims  of  the  fury  of 
the  guards  of  Sforza. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  Louis, 
King  of  Fhmce,  claimed  the  Duchy  of  Milan  as  grandson  of 
Yalentina  Yisconti,  although,  strictly,  no  claim  to  this  sovereignty 
could  be  derived  through  a  female.  Louis,  however,  assumed  at 
his  coronation  the  title  of  Duke  of  Milan,  and  prepared  to  support, 
by  force  of  arms,  his  asserted  title,  and,  in  1499,  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  Yenetians  against  Ludovioo  Sforza,  and  in  the  same 
year  sent  a  numerous  army  across  the  Alps. 

His  Oeneral  overrun  the  country,  and  the  French  were  guilty  of 
such  exactions  that  the  exasperated  inhabitants  longed  for  the 
return  of  Sforza,  who  re-entered  Lombardy,  but  was  b^bnayed  by 
the  treachery  of  his  Swiss  troops,  and  carried  captive  to  France, 
where  he  died  ten  years  afterwards — and  Milan  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  French  till  the  year  1512  :  and  it  was  not  till  that  year, 
after  the  death  of  their  famous  General,  Oaston  de  Foix,  that  the 
French  influence  began  to  decUne.  They  soon  evacuated  Milan ; 
but  imder  Francis  I.  again  subjugated  the  city :  and  after  the 
signing  of  the  treaty  between  lieo  X.  and  the  Emperor,  in  1531, 
the  troops  of  the  Pope  entered  Milan,  with  a  view  of  restoring  it  to 
Francesco  Sfturza,  but  Francis  again  made  himself  mast^  of  Milan, 
and  soon  after  the  wretched  city  found,  added  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
war,  the  horrors  of  famine  and  the  plague.  At  length,  by  the  results 
of  the  "  Traits  des  Dames,''  the  Duchy  of  Milan  was  restored  to 
Sforza,  on  payment  of  900,000  ducats ;  and  on  his  death,  wiaxAk  took 
place  before  the  liquidation  of  the  debt,  his  possessions  escheated 
to  the  Emperor.    Sismondi  says,  "  A  period  of  three  centuries^  of 
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weakness,  humiliation,  and  suflPering,  in  Italy,  began  in  the  year 
1530 :  from  that  time  she  was  always  oppressed  by  foreigners,  and 
enervated  and  corrupted  by  her  masters.  These  last  reproached 
her  with  the  vices  of  which  they  themselves  were  the  authors. 
After  having  reduced  her  to  the  impossibility  of  resisting,  they 
accused  her  of  cowardice,  when  she  submitted,  and  of  rebellion, 
when  she  made  efforts  to  vindicate  herself/'  We  fear  much  that 
Italy  was  unfitted  for  liberty,  and  the  brief  transitory  appearance 
of  nationality,  which  she  received  from  Bonaparte,  excited  hopes 
too  soon  to  be  changed  to  the  sullen  silence  of  despair.  Nations, 
like  individuals,  appear  to  have  their  periods  of  youth,  maturity,  and 
decay,  but  they  cannot  be  restored  till  they  have  become,  as  it  were, 
denationalized,  and  received  a  new  vigour,  not  inherently  derived, 
but  extrinsically  acquired. 

"  A  thousand  years  scarce  serve  to  form  a  state — 
An  hour  may  lay  it  in  the  dust ; 
But  when  shall  man  its  ancient  virtues  renovate — 
Recall  its  glories  back,  and  vanquish  time  and  fate  ?" 

From  this  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the  history  of  Milan, 
we  pass  to  the  more  important  consideration  of  her  laws  and  insti- 
tutions, and  though  we  fear  that  from  the  scarcity  of  materials,  we 
shall  be  enabled  to  extract  less  than  could  have  been  desired,  yet 
the  very  obscurity  of  the  sources  will  make  that  which  we  have 
succeeded  in  extracting,  more  interesting.  We  shall  propose  to 
separate  this  part  of  our  subject  into  two  divisions :  1st.  The  mode 
of  government,  laws  and  institutions  of  Milan,  when  republican ; 
2nd.  Her  mode  of  government  when  under  the  sway  of  the 
Yisconti  and  Sforzas,  respectively.  Hallam  tells  us  that,  "  It  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  time  at  which  the  cities  of  Lombardy 
began  to  assume  a  repubUcan  form  of  government,  or  to  trace  with 
precision  the  gradations  of  their  progress ;"  he  adds,  that  '^  the 
first  appearance  of  the  citizens  acting  for  themselves  was  in  a 
tumult  at  Milan,  in  991,  when  the  Archbishop  was  expelled  the 
City/'  ''The  bishops  seem  to  have  become  counts,  or  temporal 
governors  of  their  sees,  about  the  end  of  the  10th  or  before  the 
middle  of  the  11th  century;  but  it  appears  highly  probable  that 
an  assembly  of  the  citizens,  or  at  least  a  part  of  the  citizens,  partook 
in  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  In  most  cities  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Ticino,  the  bishops  lost  their  temporal  authority  in 
the  12th  century,  though  the  Archbishop  of  Milan  had  no  small 
prerogative  while  that  city  was  governed  as  a  republic.^'  The 
disputed  elections  of  the  Archbishop  seem  to  have  afforded  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  popular  interference;  and  indeed,  to 
quote  Hallam  again,  the  people  of  the  cities  of  Lombardy  appear 
''in  every  respect  to  have  acted  (in  the  11th  century)  like  inde- 
pendent states.^'    The  cities  wisely  conferred  the  rights  of  citizen^ 
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ship  on  all  coiners  :  they  divided  the  population  into  dasses. 
Meanwhile  the  supremacy  of  the  Emperors  was  acknowledged — 
their  inscriptions  appeared  on  the  coin^  but  they  had  little  real 
authority,  and^  as  has  been  well  observed,  ^^If  Lombardy  had 
continued  in  any  degree  to  preserve  the  spirit  of  nnion,  the 
League  of  Lombardy  might  readily  have  become  a  permanent  body, 
like  the  Helvetic  Diet,  with  as  extensive  powers  as  are  necessary  in  a 
federal  constitution/' 

As  soon  as  the  cities  became  independent  of  their  counts  or 
bishops,  they  elected  '^  Consuls,^'  who,  unlike  their  military  chiefs^ 
were  native  Milanese,  were  appointed  annually,  had  oocasionallj 
the  command  of  the  armies,  and  administered  justice  to  the  people. 
The  consular  election  was  vested  in  one  hundred  of  the  trades 
who  were  chosen  at  a  general  council  of  eight  hundred.      The 
Consilio  della  Credenza  formed  the  Council  of  State,  and  there  was 
also  in  most  cities  ia  ^'  General  Council  with  a  dernier  resort  to 
the  people  at  large.  We  have  before  observed,  that  the  Podestas,  or 
supreme  ministers  of  state,  were  imposed  by  the  Emperor  Frederick 
— but  at  Milan  these  officers  never  exercised  other  than  a  judicial 
authority,  and  Frederick  allowed  the  Milanese  to  elect  their  own 
Podesta.  An  evidence,  however,  of  the  power  of  the  people,  notwith- 
standing these  superior  magistracies,  may  be  discovered  firom  the 
fact  of  the  people  not  only,  as  it  would  appear,  being  allowed  to 
select  their  superior  officers  by  free  suffrage  firom  the  nobility — 
which,  as  Hallam  well  observes,  *'is  not  among  the  worst  forms  of 
government,  and  affords  no  contemptible  seoority  against  oppres- 
sion and  anarchy'' — but  also  from  the  fact  of  all  the  offices,  by  the 
Peace   of  Ambrogio,    being   divided    between   the   people   and 
nobles.    We  read  of  a  species  of  confederacy,  or  club,  formed 
of  the  artizans  in   the    towns,  which  formed  no  contemptible 
element  of  popular  power.     These  associations  had  fixed  rules  oi 
government,  and  at  Milan  bore  the  designation  of  ^'La  Motta  and 
La  Credenza.''    The  former  consisted  of  the  superior  artisans,  and 
the  latter  of  the  inferior  class.    The  nobles  had  two  councils.     The 
Vavasors,  or  lesser  nobility,  and   the  Capitani,  or  higher  class, 
who,  with  the  Archbishop  as  their  Chief,  formed  the  Credenxa  dei 
Gagleardi ;    and  these  bodies   of    the  commonalty  and  nobiUty 
respectively,  enacted    laws  which   were  binding  on   th^r  own 
members.      The  nobility,   on    the    other  hand,   secured   them- 
selves against  the  outbreaks  of  popular  vengeance  by  means  of 
their  fortified  castles  or  palaces.     From  the  year  1^0  to  the  year 
1494,  the  political  state  of  Italy  seems  confused;  during  this  period, 
however,  Milan  rose  to  considerable  political  importance,  but  with 
that  increased  dignity  she  lost  her  liberties.  Tlie  stru^le  between  the 
nobility  under  the  leadership  of  the  Archbishop  Fra  Leon  Perego, 
and  the  people  under  Martin  della  Torre,  ended  in  an  intestine 
warfare,  which  sprung  up  in  1257,   and  was  terminated  by  the 
triumph  of  the  people  (notwithstanding  the  accession  of  La  Motte 
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to  the  side  of  the  nobles)  and  the  elevation  of  Martin  della  Torre 
to  the  dignity  of  Capitano  e  Signore,  or  Protettore  del  Popolo. 
This  selection  was  an  important  step  (tak^  it  is  true^  by  the  people 
themselves)  towards  the  establishment  of  the  rule  of  one  supreme 
authority :  the  family  of  Martin  succeeded  him  in  his  dignity  by  a 
kind  of  half-recognised  hereditary  succession^  aided  by  their  prudent 
retention  of  the  old  constitutional  forms,  until  the  elevation  of  the 
Visconti,  when  Milan  fell  beneath  their  vigorous  but  unscru- 
pulous sway — a  sway  however,  which,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
brought  glory  and  dignity  to  the  state ;  and  the  imprudent  as 
well  as  the  ungrateful  conduct  of  Filippo  Maria  Yisconti  towards 
that  renowned  general,  Carmagnola,  alone  prevented  the  humilia- 
tion, if  not  the  submission,  of  the  queen  of  the  Adriatic  to  her 
proud  rival 

Under  the  government  of  the  Sforzas,  the  people  were  equally  de- 
prived  of  their  liberties,  and  the  state  equally  magnificent  and  power- 
ful ;  and  we  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  conclude,  that  this  absolute 
and  irresponsible  sway  was,  with  all  its  undeniable  abuses,  the  only 
form  of  government  ^culated  to  allay  the  strife  of  party,  and  sup- 
press the  crude  and  immature  strivings  after  an  ill-defined  and  un- 
congenial liberty,  A  people  whose  conscience  is  corrupted  by  licen- 
tiousness, and  whose  moral  sense  is  repressed  by  a  long  series  of 
indulgences,  lose  those  high  and  noble  aspirations — those  vigorous 
and  all-powerful  enei^es — ^which  are  so  necessary,  not  OBJy  for 
the  appreciation,  but  for  the  attainment,  of  true  liberty.  The 
outbreaks  of  an  excited  multitude,  the  vain  essayings  of  an  enervated 
populace,  after  an  ill-understood  and  unappreciated  freedom,  appear 
to  us  like  the  cravings  of  an  exhausted  debauchee,  who  has  all 
the  desires,  but  none  of  the  faculties,  for  enjoyment. 

After  the  rule  of  the  Sforzas,  came  the  rule  of  the  Spaniards,  then 
under  the  sway  of  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Austria.  Under  their 
dominion,  Milan  suffered  the  most  grievous  oppression,  and  became 
ultimately  vested  in  the  house  of  Austria,  by  the  treaties  of  Utrecht 
and  Baden,  and  was  secured  to  Austria  afterwards  by  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  in  1738;  by  that  of  Worms,  in  1743;  afterwards  by  that 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle>  in  1748 — until,  under  Napoleon,  Milan  formed 
part  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic;  but  again,  in  1814,  was  made  a 
part  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom.  Her  present  condition, 
under  the  rule  of  the  house  of  Austria,  is  comparatively  prosperous. 
Upon  these  portions  of  the  empire,  £1,500,000  have  been  ex- 
pended on  public  works.  There  are  8,500  schools,  attended  by 
63  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  the  country^no  slight  advantages 
in  the  room  of  former  anarchy.  The  kii^dom  enjoys  a  constitur 
tion;  a  viceroy  resides  at  Milan;  each  parish  has  its  Podesta,  or 
Magistrate,  and  the  administration  of  justice  is  regular,  though,  to 
our  views,  somewhat  imperfect.  The  judges  who  decide,  never  see 
the  prisoners  or  the  witnesses.  No  advocates  are  allowed,  and  the 
culprit  has  only  three  days  to  prepare  his  defence,  and  a  court 
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of  review  may  increase  the  severity  of  the  sentence.  The^central 
congregation  consists  of  nobles,  landowners,  and  the  representatiyes 
of  the  royal  towns.  Each  province  is  represented  by  a  noble  and 
a  landowner.  The  Crown,  however,  has  the  selection  of  the  first 
ont  of  the  three  members  presented  by  the  elective  body,  and  may 
remove  any  member  for  misconduct.  Thus  imperfect  is  the  con- 
stitution ;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  best  fitted  for  the  people  in  their 
present  condition.  The  duties  of  the  central  congregation  consist 
in  superintending  the  taxation  suggested  by  the  Crown ;  and  those 
of  the  provincial^  in  directing  public  works,  and  the  repair  of  roads 
and  bridges. 

We  believe  that  Italy  will  never  be  regenerate,  never  reach  her 
former  lofty  position  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  till  the  cha- 
racter of  her  people  is  changed, — ^till  she  feels  that  galvanic  shock 
which  shall  revive  her  exhausted  energies,  and  infuse  a  new  life-blood 
into  her  debilitated  frame.  Such  a  contingency,  however,  we  appre- 
hend, is  so  remote,  that  we  judge  her  position  would  alone  be 
elevated  by  the  undisputed  authority  of  a  foreign  lord ;  and  should 
it  fall  to  her  lot  to  meet  with  a  foreign  master,  or  should  Austria 
reign  supreme  over  her  whole  peninsula,  we  believe  that  her  chance 
of  elevation  would  be  neai^er,  and  her  ultimate  resuscitation  less 
remote.  In  France,  the  frightful  revolution,  it  is  true,  worked  out 
salvation  for  the  oppressed  commonalty,  and  purged  with  fire  the 
sins  of  a  degenerate  nobility,  and  a  constitutional  monarchy  was 
finally  established  on  the  ruins  of  an  efiete  absolutism.  But  the 
distinction  between  the  people  of  France  and  Italy  we  believe  to 
consist  in  this— that  the  former,  though  oppressed  by  tyranny,  and 
held  down  by  the  superincumbent  weight  of  despotism,  yet  had  a 
commonalty  whose  heart  was  right  withal;*  who,  with  the  latent 
spirit  of  freedom  implanted  in  its  bosom,  possessed,  fresh  and  un- 
impaired, the  capacity  for  its  enjoyment ;  who  required  no  social 
regeneration,  no  internal  re-organization,  but  simply  (dreadfnl 
though  it  proved)  an  external  convulsion,  to  enable  them  to  arise 
again,  conquering  and  to  conquer,  a  free,  enlightened,  and  emanci- 
pated people.  Italy,  on  the  contrary,  though  we  would  fain  have 
concluded  otherwise,  is,  we  fear,  corrupted  to  the  core :  the  veiy 
seeds  from  which  we  might  hope  for  social  regeneration  are  rotten 
and  diseased.  The  people,  the  prey  of  the  most  degraded  and  un- 
holy passions ; — the  learned,  though  with  the  head  of  the  Church 
Catholic  enthroned  in  the  midst  of  them,  sceptical  and  immoral ; — 
the  nobility,  dissolute  and  contemptible ; — she  seems  sunk,  indeed, 
to  the  depths  of  degradation,  and,  trammeUed  with  the  impedi- 
ments of  her  sins,  is  a  bye-word  among  nations — a  beacon,  to 
warn  kings  and  their  subjects  from  the  rocks  on  which  the  vessel 
of  her  liberty  has  been  split : — helpless,  hopeless,  wretched,  and 
undone. 
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mnst  be  his  holy  care  to  collect  them,  to  purify  them,  and  to 
preseire  them  for  our  use  in  their  meet  attractive  forms. 
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We  all  know  the  old  fable  of  the  gold  lace  and  the  Mechlin, 
wherein  the  latter  thus  winds  up  its  exhortation  to  the  discontented 
tinsel : — 

C'est  par  le  travail  ct  les  soins 

Qu'un  ouvrage  vaut  quelque  cbose 

La  mati^  qui  le  compose 

Est  ce  qu'on  regarde  le  moins. 

But  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  great  verse-manufiEu^tory.  True 
poetry  must  be  distinguished,  both  for  the  worth  of  its  ideas  and 
for  the  grace  of  their  expression.  Its  raw  material — the  thought 
— ^must  be  as  rare  and  priceless,  as  the  workmanship  is  skilfiil;  and 
every  EngUshman  is  bound  to  encourage  that  free-trader  in  great 
thoughts,  who,  breaking  up  the  old  monopolies  of  language,  im- 
ports them  (though  with  something  less  of  freshness)  into  his 
native  tongue. 

We  have,  therefore,  hailed  with  pleasure  the  appearance  of  these 
volumes  from  the  pen  of  one  so  peculiarly  calculated  as  our  author 
to  do  justice  to  the  life,  the  genius,  and  the  stories,  of  each  of  the 
five  great  narrative  Italian  poets; — one  who,  craving  the  indulgence 
of  lus  reader,  can  turn  aside  to  sigh  over  the  recollection  of  the 
moment  when,  fifty  years  ago,  he  "  first  became  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  musical  names  of  Angelica  and  Medoro,  in  the  house  of 
the  gentle  painter,  Benjamin  West.^'  Mr.  Hunt  has  devoted  much 
of  his  life  to  the  study  of  the  Italian  writers.  The  Author,  in  the  days 
of  his  youth,  of  the  "  Story  of  Rimini,^'  he  has  since  given  the 
world,  together  with  much  original  poetry,  many  specimens  of  the 
early  lyrics  of  Italy,  amongst  them  one  of  the  most  spirited  verae- 
translations  in  our  language — ^the  glorious  Bacchanalian  Ode  of  Redi 
in  praise  of  the  wines  of  Tuscany ; — whilst  only  a  year  ago,  he  pre- 
sented to  us,  in  his  "  Imagination  and  Fancy,''  his  thoughts  upon 
the  "  native  wood-notes  wild''  of  the  Elizabethan  writers. 

We  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Hunt,  that  an  ordinary  translation 
savours  most  of  the  work  of  the  original  poet,  when  not  broken  into 
metre  pr  ^'  tagged  with  rhyme."     He  says : — 

"  If  I  had  uo  acquaintance  with  the  Italian  language,  I  oonfees  I  would 
rather  get  any  friend  who  had,  to  read  to  me  a  passage  out  of  Dante,  Tasao, 
or  Ariosto,  into  the  first  simple  prose  that  offered  itself,  than  go  to  most  of 
our  translators  for  it,  Fairfax  *  excepted." 

In  the  volumes  before  us  (as  valuable  to  the  Italian  student,  as 
to  the  merely  English  reader),  this  is  what  Mr.  Hunt  himself  has 
done.  He  has  given  us  a  complete  abstract  of  Dante's  ''  Comme- 
dia,"  under  the  title  of  "  the  Italian  Pilgrim's  Progress ;"  but, 
after  acquainting  us,  in  the  biographical  notices  of  Pulci,  Boiardo, 
Ariosto,   and  Tasso,   with  the  general  character  of  their  poems, 

•  Edward  Fairfax,  the  translator  of  Tasso,  1570;  <<who,'*  sayi  Mr.  Hunt, 
"  upon  the  whole,  and,  with  regard  to  a  work  of  any  length,  is  the  beat  metrical 
translator  our  language  has  seen." 
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he  has  contented  himself  with  ^'  doing''  into  simple  English  such 
episodes  and  narratives  as  can  be  separated  without  injury  from 
their  parent  stem. 

It  is  wonderful  how  Uttle  the  great  poets  of  the  South  are  read  in 
England.  German  poetry  is  far  better  appreciated  amongst  us; — 
nor  is  the  cause  of  this  preference  difficult  to  find. 

The  Oerman^  by  nature^  looks  within;  he  appeals  less  to  our 
senses  than  to  our  feelings;  he  awakens  reflection  rather  than  imagi- 
nation. Sentence  by  sentence  the  reader  apprehends  him,  and,  whilst 
each  great  world-truth  sinks  deep  into  his  mind,  he  has  had  time,  not- 
withstanding the  difficulties  of  language,  to  master  another  thought. 
But  it  is  not  at  all  so  with  the  narrative  poets  of  Italy.  Their 
poetry  is,  indeed, "  lapinturafavelkmte^' — a  spoken  picture.  With  the 
exception  of  Dante,  the  "  poet  odntenriiy/'  they  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  anatomizing  their  own  souls.  If  they  would  express  an  emotion, 
they  put  it  into  action, — and,  because  all  true  poetry  must  embody 
the  poet,  or  it  is  of  as  little  value  as  the  dead  shell  to  the  concholo- 
gist,  or  the  serpent's  cast-oflF  skin — these  merry-hearted  poets  enter 
their  creations  much  after  the  same  fashion  as  the  most  sprightly  of 
devils,  Ashtaroth  and  Foul-mouth,  enter  the  horses  of  the  Pala- 
dins Rinaldo  and  Ricciardetto,  to  bring  them  from  Egypt  (accord- 
ing to  Pulci),  to  the  pass  of  Roncesvalles.  We  know  that  they  arc 
there ;  we  hear  them ;  feel  them ;  are  laughingly — ^bcKevingly  as- 
sisted by  them  over  things  that  "beggar  possibility;'' — ^but  when 
we  wish  to  inquire  what  manner  of  persons  they  were  in  their  ge- 
neration, they  shake  their  heads  at  us,  and  disappear.  Fancy 
yourself — if  now  familiar  with  the  Italian  vrriters — ^picking  your 
way  through  one  of  the  cantos  of  the  Orlando  Furioso  when  yet  a 
stammerer  in  the  musical  language  of  Tuscany.  The  whole  glory 
and  the  beauty  of  the  knightly  pageant  dimmed  and  passed  away, 
whilst  you  were  toiling  after  it  with  a  dictionary  and  grammar. 

There  is  abroad  amongst  us  a  popular  delusion  that  Dante  is  too 
obscure,  Ariosto  *  too  gross ;  Pulci  and  Boiardo  too  little  valued^ 
and  Petrarca  too  love-sick  for  the  EngUsh  lady — and  to  what  English 
youth  are  they  accessible?  Prince  Albert  has  established  an  Ita- 
lian prize  at  Eton,  but  before  that  time  we  never  heard  of  any 
living  language — ^beyond  French,  upon  half-holidays — included 
amongst  the  items  of  instruction  in  a  British  grammar  school. 
Yet  Italy  was  the  nursing  mother  of  modem  civilization.  Our 
earliest  patriots  looked  back  to  her  republics.  There  was  no  Lu- 
ther nor  even  Huss  in  Germany,  when  Dante  imagined  St.  Peter 
in  Parade  reproving  with  holy  indignation  the  usurpations  of 
his  successors.  There  were  no  colleges  of  any  note  in  England 
when  Alfred  received  his  education  at  Rome ;  and  learning  in  other 
countries  took  reftige  in  the  cloister,  when  Bologna  and  Salerno 

*  We  strongly  recommend  to  lady  students  that  edition  of  Ariosto  edited  by  O. 
Avesani.     Verona,  1S26;  or  Londra,  1830. 
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were  black  with  the  gowns  of  the  student  tribe.  Music  and  the 
histrionic  art,  mathematics  and  anatomy^  were  brought  to  us  from 
Italy,  or,  descending  into  the  minuter  evidences  of  civilization, 
modem  society  must  be  content  to  owe  to  her  the  introduction  of 
reviewers,  Uterary  ladies,  pubUc  lectures  and  clubs.  The  whole 
land,  in  its  length  and  breadth,  is  to  this  hour  the  European  aca- 
demy of  arts, — and  the  poets  of  Italy,  however  httle  the  general 
English  reader  may  be  now  familiar  with  their  strains,  were  the 
study  of  our  early  writers,  and  the  store-house  whence  they  drew, 
and  not  unsparingly,  many  of  their  quibbling  conceits,  be  it  ad- 
mitted, but  much  of  their  gorgeous  imagery. 

Chaucer  relates  that  master-piece  of  horrors,  the  story  of  Ugo- 
lino ;  and  growing  tender-hearted,  refers  his  readers  to  the  page  of 
"  Dant,  the  grete  Poete  of  Itaille.^'  Spenser,  if  not  the  disciple  of 
Ariosto,  is  the  offspring  of  the  same  maternal  muse.  Though  the 
ItaUan  could  hardly,  we  think,  have  painted  either  the  red-cross 
knight,  or  the  most  perfect  of  all  dreiunland  creations,  the  ''  hea- 
venly Una"  of  the  EngUsh  poet; — he  had  not  purity  nor  faith 
enough  for  that :  Milton  loved  the  Italian  poets,  particularly  Tasso, 
from  whom  he  borrowed  many  hints  for  his  far  greater  epic.  He 
recommends  Pulci ;  speaks  affectionately  of  Boiardo  in  Paradise 
Regained ;  has  left  us  lines  translated  from  Ariosto;  and  mentions 
Dante's  episodes  of  Francesca  and  Casella  in  his  own  poetry.  But 
Milton  seems  to  have  had  less  partiaUty  for  Dante  than  for  his 
lighter  brethren  of  the  muse, — a  circumstance  surprising,  since  in 
the  genius  and  character  of  the  two  men  there  was  a  likeness.  Out 
of  the  "  great  semi-barbarian,^'  as  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  calls  him,  had 
he  been  bom  in  Puritan  England, — had  he  lived  as  Latin  secre- 
tary and  compiler  of  state  pa,pers, — had  he  written  his  great  poem 
when  blindness  had  tempei^  his  ferocity,  and  when  (though 
mo\iming  over  the  Stuart  eclipse  of  England's  glory)  pubUc  per- 
secution touched  him  less  nearly  than  domestic  broils,  we  think 
that,  without  violence  done  to  the  memory  of  either,  we  might 
have  made  our  EngUsh  Milton ;  for  it  need  not  be  forgotten  by 
the  warmest  of  his  admirers,  that  when  the  poef  s  will  had  to  be 
proved  at  Doctors'  Commons,  it  came  out  in  evidence  from  one  of 
his  neighbours,  that  '*  Master  John  Milton  was  a  sour-tempered 
gentleman." 

Something  stronger  than  ^'  sour-tempered,"  however,  are  the  ad- 
jectives in  wUch  Mr.  Hunt  passes  judgment  upon  the  disposition 
of  Dante.  When  one,  so  long  a  student  of  Italian  poetry,  comes 
before  the  world  with  particularly  strong  views  un&vourable  to  the 
character  of  one  of  its  greatest  poets,  and  when  he  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  tell  us  that  those  who  have  hitherto  looked  up  to  Dante — 
the  incarnation  of  the  middle  ages — with  reverence  and  affection, 
who  have  contemplated,  with  admiring  wonder,  that  great  poem  to 
which  "  heaven  and  eartii  have  set  their  hands,"  have  erred  upon  the 
side  of  immorality, — ^that  they  have  made  themselves  partners  with 
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the  poet  in  his  '^  infernal  cruelties/'  and  have  cajst  aside  all  the 
reserves  of  Christian  charity, — ^we  are  startled  a  little  out  of  our 
dream  of  admiration ;  hesitate  to  acknowledge  ourselves  to  be  *^  no 
better  than  one  of  the  wicked,^'  and  at  length  venture  forth  at  a 
disadvantage  to  break  a  lance  with  Mr.  Hunt  in  the  great  poet's 
defence. 

Mr.  Hunt  has  evidently  no  admiring  love  for  Dante.  As  a  poet 
he  feels  all  his  sublimity,  but  as  a  man — a  very  loving  man — ^his  sen- 
sibilities seem  all  wounded  by  the  "  ferocious  hates  and  bigotries'' 
of  the  bard  of  anger.  He  seems  to  have  considered  it  a  Christian 
duty  to  check  himself  when  warming  into  an  admiration  for  the 
poet,  and,  in  season  or  out  of  season,  to  reprove  his  disdainful 
pride.  He  becomes  at  times  almost  Dantesque  in  his  indignation, 
as  when  he  tells  us  that,  — 

"  His  nature  was  so  inconsistent — such  an  epitome  of  all  the  graver  pas- 
sions that  are  capable  of  co-existing,  both  sweet  and  bitter,  thoughtful  and 
outrageous — ^that  one  is  sometimes  tempted  to  think  he  must  have  had  an 
angel  for  one  parent,  and — I  shall  leave  his  own  toleration  to  say  what — for 
the  other." 

Mr.  Hunt  loses  no  opportunity,  from  liie  title  of  the  poem  to  the 
final  "  stelle,"  of  pointing  out  the  faults,  dilating  on  the  cruelties, 
and  colouring  the  absurdities  of  Dante;  aud  we  arose  from  the  pe- 
rusal of  his  abstract  of  the  Commedia,  astonished  at  ourselves  for 
having  derived  so  many  hours  of  happiness  fhun  such  a  monstrous 
composition.  It  was  not  until  we  had  re-perused  nearly  the  whole 
poem  in  the  original,  that  we  could  shake  off  the  painful  impression 
that  had  been  given  us,  and  venture,  even  in  secret,  to  assure  our- 
selves that  Mr.  Hunf  s  account,  whilst  it  gives  (as  all  abstracts 
must  give)  but  a  very  fiednt  idea  of  the  glorious  beauties  of  its  sub- 
ject, has  thrown  all  that  every  candid  reader  will  admit  disfigures 
it,  into  very  strong  relief. 

Mr.  Hunt  is  certainly  not  inclined  to  be  of  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  that  there  is  merit  in  a  ''good  hiUer;"  neither,  whilst 
himself  exhibiting  much  "  impatience  of  evil"  in  his  estimate  of 
Dante,  is  he  inclined  to  allow  the  same  indulgence  to  the  poet. 

It  has  become,  we  think,  a  fault  in  the  present  day  (a  fault  of 
which  neither  Dante  nor  his  age  are  to  be  accused),  that,  in  our 
zeal  for  toleration,  we  extend  it  not  on\y  to  the  sinner,  but  some- 
times to  the  sin.  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  his  latest  work,  has  told  us,  in  a 
quaint  paradox  characteristic  of  himself,  that  "  True  toleration  is 
a  noble  thing ;"  adding,  "  that  it  has,  however,  two  parts  to  make 
it  true — patience,  indifference  as  to  the  unessential ;  liveliest  im- 
patience, inexorable  intolerance  for  the  want  of  the  essential." 
According  to  this  definition,  Dante  was  half-tolerant  at  the  least ; 
but  there  is  much  truth  in  it  notwithstanding.  There  are  persons 
now  amongst  us  who,  in  the  name  of  Christian  charity,  would  reason 
us  out  of  a  belief  in  God's  eternal  justice  :  according  to  whom,  our 
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Lord  Himself  must  have  been  wanting  in  toleration  when  He  pro- 
nounced His  curse  over  rebellious  cities. 

We  are  bound  to  admit  the  fierce  vehemence  of  Dante, — ^there 
was  in  his  character,  as  well  as  in  his  poem,  many  a  trace  of 
paganism ;  and  we  may  add,  that  the  fashionable  admiration  of 
the  "  devil's  virtue*' — ^pride,  is  a  remnant  of  the  sympathy  of  human 
nature  with  that  system  of  theology  which  had  Achilles,  the  god- 
like, for  its  model  hero.  The  pride  and  scorn  of  the  poet  were  the 
effect  of  temperament,  they  were  encouraged  by  the  spirit  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived ;  poverty,  ill-usage,  and  m<utifications,  soured 
him  in  exile,  and  having  failed  by  force  of  arms  to  avenge  himself 
upon  his  political  enemies  in  Florence,  it  was  with  an  unworthy 
satisfaction  that  he  sent  down  their  names  to  posterity  as  the 
denizens  of  Hell. 

If  one  half  of  "  the  bigotry  and  cruelty*'  of  Dante,  sprang  thus 
from  hate  on  private  grounds,  the  other  half  was  prompted  by  a 
real  genuine  impatience  of  the  abuses  of  the  times. 

Dante  had  not  the  modem  safety-valves  of  indignation.  Ac- 
cording to  his  means  he  spoke  out  the  message  that  was  in  him. 
Instead  of  giving  to  the  world  a  pamphlet,  a  novel,  or  a  leading 
article  upon  the  corruptions  of  the  papacy,  he  maJces  St.  Peter 
fit)m  the  empyrean  reprove  his  successors  in  the  Holy  See ;  he 
thrusts  down  popes  into  the  marshes  of  the  Inferno ;  and  mourns 
over  the  ill-judged  territorial  liberality  of  Matilda  and  Constantine. 

We  think,  also,  that  Mr.  Hunt  has  passed  too  jeeringly  over  the 
most  tender,  beautiful,  and  ennobling  love-story,  of  which  the 
world  has  the  authentic  records — Dante's  passion  for  Beatrice ; — 
even  though  she  became  not  the  bride  of  the  Alighieri,but  the  wife 
of  Simone  de'  Bardi ;  and  though,  after  her  early  death,  the  poet 
married  a  daughter  of  the  Donati. 

It  was  upon  a  festival  day,  in  the  warm  bright  summer  time^ 
when  but  nine  years  of  age,  that  he  first  saw  that  Beatrice,  of 
whom  he  afterwards  vowed,  '^  that  he  would  say  words  such  as  had 
been  said  of  no  lady  upon  earth."  The  little  beauty  was  even 
then,  it  is  believed,  betrothed  to  Messer  Simon,  and  her  timid  poet- 
lover  seems  never  to  have  made  an  impression  upon  her  heart.  He 
tells  us  in  the  Vita  Nuova, — a  collection  of  his  early  sonnets, 
threaded  together  by  the  story  of  his  love — ^that  '^  from  that  hour 
she  became  to  him  almost  as  a  god."  By  a  sonnet,  which  her 
beauty  had  inspired,  he  gained  from  the  applause  of  Guido 
Guinicelli,  then  the  first  poet  of  modem  Italy,  the  boyish  earnest 
of  his  future  fiame.  He  frequented  the  churches  where  she  wor- 
shipped; he  vowed  his  vows  to  the  Virgin  whom  she  loved;  he 
breathed  forth  his  passion  in  the  noblest  poetry.  For  her  sake  he 
animated  himself  in  the  hope  of  the  great  world-struggle  that 
awaited  him :  and  the  gentle  Beatrice,  though  her  companions 
laughed  at  her  admirer,  shot  a  gleam  of  gladness  occasionally  as 
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ulie  passed  him  into  the  heart  that  was  lighted  with  her  image^ 
by  a  kindly  smile  of  gratitude  and  recognition,  or  by  a  glance  of 
those  soft  eyes,  which  we  are  told  were  '*  emerald/' 

The  songs  and  sonnets  in  which  he  describes  her  dignified  and 
feminine  manners,  with  the  eflfect  that  her  appearance  produced 
even  upon  indifferent  spectators  as  she  walked  along  the  streets  of 
Florence,  the  very  spirit  of  goodness  before  whom  all  evil  fled, 
deserved,  surely,  some  more  favourable  notice  from  Mr.  Hunt  than 
that  of  '^  lyrics  full  of  Platonic  sentiment/'  '^  Impassioned  poetry 
is  an  emanation  from  the  moral  as  well  as  the  sensitive  part  of  our 
nature,"  says  the  author  of  a  delightful  essay  upon  the  poetry  of 
Michael  Angelo ;  "  yet  it  can  effect  those  minds  alone  who  have 
corresponding  sympathies  to  feel  and  to  appreciate.  The  strings 
must  be  attimed,  or  they  cannot  sound  to  the  touch.*'  We  recom- 
mend such  readers  to  search  for  these  passages  in  Lyell's  Minor 
Poems  of  Dante ;  and  we  think  them  as  infinitely  superior  to  the 
verses  of  Petrarch,  which  Mr.  Hunt  admits  they  inspired,  as  the 
living,  breathing,  womanly  Beatrice,  is  to  the  Lady  Laura, — a  cold, 
statue-like  creation,  upon  which  his  muse  hung  garlands,  and  which 
the  poet  of  the  Vaucluse  himself  had  set  up. 

Beatrice  died  young ;  if  not  in  '^  all  the  bloom  of  her  maiden- 
hood,'' according  to  the  Frenchman,  at  least  in  that  of  her  loveli- 
ness and  worth.  At  the  hour  of  her  death  the  poet  dreamed  of 
her ; — starting  from  his  sleep,  troubled  and  amazed,  he  seemed  to 
hear  Hosannas  in  the  air  around  him«  It  was  the  voice  of  angels 
escorting  the  soul  of  Beatrice  to  Paradise ;  and  in  his  subsequent 
visions  he  always  saw  her  there. 

Who  that  has  a  poef  s  heart, — a  poef  s  sensibilities,  has  not,  if 
a  man,  dared  to  imagine  the  beloved  one  through  life  his  guardian 
angel  ?  If  a  woman,  the  fancy  becomes  reversed,  and  in  spirit  she 
follows  the  fortunes  of  him  to  whom  her  heart  is  given,  trusting 
that  at  length,  in  the  mutations  of  the  future,  she  may  be  permitted 
to  become  his  minister  for  good.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
this  feeling  outlasts  even  the  existence  of  the  beloved.  Affection 
may  offer  up  its  prayers  for  the  peace  of  the  departed ;  and  the 
glorified  spirit  of  the  lady  of  the  poet  might  be  supposed  to  watch 
over  his  welfare,  even  from  a  throne  beside  the  Virgin  Mary,  the 
highest  honour  of  paradise. 

That  this  was  really  the  feeling  of  Dante,  the  writings  that  he 
has  left  us  determine  beyond  a  doubt.  For  a  short  time  after  the 
death  of  Beatrice  he  continued  inconsolable ;  and  then,  with  the 
impatience  of  a  grief  that  has  no  remedy,  he  turned  aside  after 
new  pursuits,  new  pleasures, — and  we  fear  that  we  must  add,  new 
loves.  His  marriage  has  presented  a  puzzle  to  the  world  and  to 
the  commentators.  It  seems  to  have  been  in  part  a  political  con- 
nection :  but  Oemma  Diodati  is  frequently  believed  to  be  the  lady 
to  whom  he  addressed  two  sonnets,  thanking  her  for  the  tears  she 
had  bestowed  upon  his  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  companion.    There 
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has  been  many  a  woman  who  has  thus  thought  to  win  by  pity  tke 
heart  that  was  "  wounded  to  the  death''  by  disappointment ;  and  has 
even  hoped  that  a  tenderness  for  herself  might  grow  like  a  para- 
sitical plant  upon  the  old  affection,  drawing  its  nourishment,  and 
its  existence,  from  the  first  uneradicated  love.  But,  howev^  often 
such  dreams  may  delude  the  inexperienced  maiden,  a  second-hand 
devotion  little  satisfies  a  wife. 

Gemma,  we  are  told  by  Dante's  first  biographer,  Boccaccio,  was  ''a 
jealous  creature;"  but  all  that  we  know  of  her  through  her  actions 
is  greatly  in  her  praise.  Their  only  daught^  bore  the  name  of 
Beatrice;  and,  although  Mr.  Hunt  seems  to  see  in  this  circom- 
stance  only  a  deliberate  intention  on  the  part  of  Dante  to  defy  the 
mother,  we  question  whether  any  married  man,  poet  or  otherwise, 
would  be  bold  enough  to  brave  domestic  discord,  and  the  strife  of 
neighbourly  tongues,  by  forcing  the  name  of  his  first  love  upon  Us 
daughter,  in  open  defiance  of  the  feelings  of  his  bride.  The  relations, 
however,  of  Gemma  were  men  of  blood  and  violence, — the  poet  quar- 
relled with  them  on  political  grounds.  He,  was  by  their  influence, 
exiled  from  Florence,  and  condemned  to  be  burnt  dive  if  he  ever  re- 
turned. His  house  was  pillaged ;  much  of  his  property  confiscated; 
and  the  remainder  was  made  over  to  Gemma  for  the  education 
.of  her  children. 

Visiting  their  deserted  residence  long  after^  she  discovered 
amongst  her  husband's  papers  the  first  eight  cantos  of  the  Inferno, 
written  so  far,  it  is  supposed,  in  Latin.  K  Gtemma  recognised  the 
great  poem  of  her  rival  when  she  forwarded  it  to  Dante,  it  was  not 
the  deed  of  a  jealous  woman. 

'  We  cannot  conjecture  who  is  Mr*  Hunf  s  authority  for  placing 
the  marriage  of  Dante  in  1291,  only  a  year  after  the  death  of 
Beatrice,  and  two  years  before  the  appearance  of  the  Vita  Nuohl 
Balbo,  whose  carenil  researches,  in  his  admirable  life  of  Dante, 
entitle  all  his  opinions  to  credit  with  lus  readers,  places  them  bodi 
in  the  year  1293 ; — the  offering  to  the  memory  of  Beatrice  in  the 
early  months,  and  the  union  with  Gemma  at  the  dose. 

The  last  words  of  the  Vita  Nuova  contain  the  germ  of  his  great 
poem,  as  well  as  that  solemn  vow  to  the  perfcvmance  of  which  his 
latter  years  were  consecrated.     He  says, — 

"  After  this  sonnet,  appeared  to  me  a  vision ;  in  which  1  saw  things  which 
made  me  determine  to  say  nothing  further  of  this  blessed  lady,  untU  1  can 
speak  of  her  more  worthily.  And  that  will  I  endeavour  to  do,  as  she  knows 
truly.  So  that  if  it  shall  please  Him  by  whom  all  things  live,  that  my  lif<^ 
shaU  be  prolonged,  1  hope  to  say  of  her  that  which  was  never  yet  said  of  any 
woman,  and  then  may  it  please  Him,  who  is  the  author  of  all  goodness,  that 
my  soul  may  go  and  see  the  glory  of  this  lady  ;  that  is,  of  this  most  blessed 
Beatrice,  who  in  glory  beholds  the  face  of  Him  who  is  above  all,  blessed  for 


ever." 


Political  affairs,  had  delayed  the  execution  of  the  poem ;  but  noir 
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in  bis  exile  he  resumed  it ;  and  the  very  year  that  it  was  completed, 
he  terminated  his  life. 

Dante  was  a  citizen  of  a  Gtielph  city ;  he  had  been  bom  a  Ouelph 
— (a  supporter  of  the  papacy) — and  had  Uved  in  that  faith^  as  his 
ancestors  before  him  :  but  when  the  Ouelph  party  split  into  two 
Mictions,  and  that  to  which  he  belonged  was  dnven  into  exile^  there 
remained  neither  peace  nor  safety  for  him^  even  beyond  the  walls 
of  Florence,  but  in  imiting  himself  with  the  party  of  the  Emperor. 

Mr.  Hunt  says, — 

"  Dante  now  certainly  did  what  his  enemies  had  accused  him  of  wishing  to 
do  :  he  joined  the  old  exiles  whom  he  had  helped  to  make  such,  the  party 
of  the  Ghihellines.  He  alleges,  that  he  never  was  really  of  any  party  but  his 
own ;  a  naive  confession,  probably  true  in  one  sense,  considering  his  scorn  of 
other  people,  his  great  intellectual  superiority,  and  the  large  views  he  had  for 
the  whole  Italian  people.  And,  indeed,  he  soon  quarreUeid  with  the  indivi- 
duals composing  lus  new  party,  however  staunch  he  apparently  remained  to 
their  cause.  His  former  associates  he  had  learned  to  hate  for  their  differences 
with  him,  and  for  their  self-seeking ;  he  hated  the  Pope  for  deceiving  him ; 
he  hated  the  Pope's  French  allies  for  being  his  allies,  and  interfering  with  Flo- 
rence ;  and  he  had  come  to  love  the  Emperor  for  being  hated  by  them  all, 
and  for  holding  out  (as  he  fancied)  the  only  chance  of  re-uniting  Italy  to  their 
confusion,  and  making  her  the  restorer  of  himself,  and  the  mistress  of  the 
world. 

*'  With  these  feelings  in  his  heart,  no  money  in  his  purse,  and  no  place  in 
which  to  lay  his  head,  except  such  as  chance  patrons  afforded  him,  he  now 
began  to  wander  over  Italy,  like  some  lonely  lion  of  a  man,  '  grudging  in 
his  great  disdain.'  At  one  moment  he  was  conspiruig  and  hoping;  at 
another  despairing  and  endeavouring  to  conciliate  his  beautiful  Florence ;  now 
again  catching  hope  from  some  new  movement  of  the  Emperor's ;  and  then 
not  very  handsomely  threatening,  and  re-abusing  her,  but  always  pondering 
and  grieving,  or  trying  to  appease  his  thoughts  with  some  composition,  chiefly 
of  his  great  work.  It  is  conjectured,  that  whenever  anything  particularly  af- 
fected him,  whether  with  joy  or  sorrow,  he  put  it,  hot  with  the  impression, 
into  his  '  sacred  poem.'  Every  body  who  jarred  against  his  sense  of  right, 
or  his  prejudices,  he  sent  to  the  infernal  regions,  friend  or  foe :  the  strongest 
people  who  sided  with  them  (but  certainly  no  personal  foe),  he  exalted  to 
heaven.  He  encouraged,  if  not  personally  assisted,  two  ineffectual  attempts 
of  the  Ghibellines  against  Florence ;  wrote,  besides  his  great  work,  a  book  of 
mixed  poetiy  and  prose,  on  *  Love  and  Virtue '  (the  Convito^  or  Banquet); 
a  Latin  treatise  on  Monarchy  (de  Monorchia),  recommending  the  divine  right 
of  the  Emperor ;  another,  in  two  parts,  and  in  the  same  language,  on  the 
Yemacular  Tongue  (de  Vulgari  Moquio);  and  learned  to  know,  meanwhile, 
as  he  affectingly  tells  us,  '  how  hard  it  was  to  climb  other  people's  stairs, 
and  how  salt  the  taste  of  bread  that  is  not  our  own.'  It  is  even  thought  not 
improbable,  frt)m  one  awful  passage  in  his  poem,  that  he  may  have  '  placed 
himself  in  some  public  way,'  and,  '  stripping  his  visage  of  all  shame,  and  trem- 
bling in  his  very  vitals,'  have  stretched  out  his  hand  '  for  charity ' — ^an  image 
-of  suffering,  which  (proud  as  he  was,  yet  considering  how  great  a  man)  is  al- 
most enough  to  make  one's  common  nature  stoop  down  for  pardon  at  his  feet ; 
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and  yet,  he  should  first  prostrate  himself  at  the  feet  of  that  nature  for  hit 
outrages  on  God  and  man." 

Once,  when  the  other  political  exiles  were  to  be  permitted  to  re- 
enter Florence,  the  party  then  in  power  offered,  if  Dante  would 
do  public  penance  in  one  of  the  principal  churches,  to  allow  him 
to  return. 

"  No,  my  father,"  is  his  reply  to  the  friend  through  whom  they  made  him  the 
proposal ;  '*  this  is  not  the  way  that  shall  lead  me  back  to  my  country.  I  will 
return  with  hasty  steps,  if  you  or  any  other  can  open  to  me  a  way  that  shall  not 
derogate  from  the  fame  and  honour  of  Dante ;  but  if  by  no  such  way  Plorence 
can  be  Entered,  then  Florence  I  shall  never  enter.  What !  shall  I  not  evety- 
where  e^joy  the  light  of  the  sun  and  stars  ?  and  may  I  not  seek  and  contem- 
plate in  every  comer  of  the  earth,  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  consoling  and 
delightful  truth,  without  first  rendering  myself  inglorious,  nay,  infiunous,  to 
the  people  and  republic  of  Florence  ?     Bread,  1  hope,  will  not  fail  me." 

As  affecting  is  another  passage  firom  his  treatise  on  the  Itahan 
tongue : — 


"  I  am  sorry  for  all  who  suffer,  but  I  have  greater  pity  for  those  who,  being 
in  exUe  and  affliction,  behold  their  native  country  only  in  dreams." 


It  is  an  echo  of  the  words  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiali : — ^^  Weep 
ye  not  for  the  dead,  neither  bemoan  him ;  but  weep  sore  for  him 
that  goeth  away,  for  he  shall  return  no  more,  nor  see  his  native 
country." 

With  respect  to  his  great  poem,  "it  is,"  says  the  American 
author,  Mr.  Longfellow  (whose  magnificent  collection  of  transla- 
tions from  the  poets  of  Europe  is  lying  at  our  side),  "  a  mixture 
of  realities  and  symbols  as  best  suits  the  author's  feelings  at  the 
moment."  The  best  preparation  for  enjoying  it,  is  a  study  of  the 
spirit  of  Dante's  age,  and,  in  preference  to  any  of  the  commen- 
tators, we  reconmiend  to  the  student  of  Itahan,  Balbo's  Vita  di 
Dante. 

When  we  remember  that  grave  men,  in  modem  times,  have  de- 
nied '  the  very  existence  of  Beatrice,  making  of  her  only  the  spirit 
of  theology,  and  not  what  she  was,  very  possibly,  a  type  in  her 
beauty  to  the  poet  of  the  same,  we  may  well  agree  with  Mr.  Man- 
otti,  that— 

"  The  warmest  Mends  of  Dante  have  proved  no  less  fiital  to  lus  memoiy 
than  his  bitterest  enemies.  No  sooner  was  his  sacred  poem  rescued  ftom 
oblivion,  than  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  swarm  of  commentators,  who  sdsed 
upon  it  like  ravens  crowding  upon  the  body  of  a  fallen  warrior.  Under  pre- 
tence of  rescuing  the  original  text  from  the  injuries  of  age  and  ignorance,  of 
tearing  asunder  the  veil  of  mysticism  and  aUegoiy  in  which  the  poet,  in- 
dulging the  taste  of  his  age,  had  mantled  his  eternal  truths,  they  plunged  the 
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Divine  Comedy  into  an  ocean  of  doubt ;  they  racked,  they  cramped,  they 
stretched  the  sense  even  of  its  most  lucid  poetical  effusions,  to  shape  it  after 
their  own  narrow-minded  conceits ;  they  made  of  it  a  maze  of  enigma  and 
mystery, — a  mosaic  of  quibbles  and  acrostics, — a  monster,  which  timid  minds 
cannot  approach  without  awe  and  superstition." 

Into  the  Inferno,  the  Purgatoiio,  and  the  Paradiso,  the  politi- 
cian, the  lover,  and  the  philosopher,  have  by  turns  breathed  out 
their  soul. 

"  The  first/^  says  Balbo,  ^'  is  the  poem  of  anger.  Those  who 
wish  to  know  the  depths  of  the  love  that  was  in  Dante,  must  seek 
it  in  the  Purgatorio  and  the  Paradiso.  the  former  of  which  is  per- 
haps the  finest  part  of  the  Divina  Commedia.  It  is  the  poem  of 
love;  in  it  are  his  most  exquisite  episodes;  and,  above  sdl,  those 
three  divine  cantos  in  which,  after  ten  years  of  imaginary  absence, 
but,  in  reality,  twenty-four,  he  finds  his  beloved  Beatrice/'  Mr. 
Hunt  thinks,  that  she  should  not  have  met  him  with  a  reproach 
for  his  infidelities.  But  the  poet  gave  utterance  to  that  which  was 
uppermost  in  his  own  soul. 

The  scale  of  love  is  crescendo  in  the  Purgatorio,  with  its  numer- 
ous angels,  and  its  angelic  creations.  Already  had  the  poet  per- 
formed his  vow  to  Beatrice — '^  gia  era  detto  di  lei  ci5  che  non  fti 
mai  detto  di  nessuna." 

"  The  Paradiso  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  Divina  Commedia.  Were 
it  not  for  the  three  cantos  of  Cacciaguida,  in  which  we  return  to  earth,  and 
the  brief  but  frequent  verses  in  which  we  find  the  poet's  love  to  Beatrice,  the 
Paradiso  would  be  unpleasing  to  any  but  those  who  delight  to  find,  expressed 
in  noble  verse,  their  unearthly  contemplations  in  philosophy  and  history." 

There  is  almost  a  childish  uniformity  in  the  fact,  that  each  poem 
has  thirty-three  cantos,  which,  with  the  one  introductory  in  the 
Inferno,  make  one  hundred ;  each  has  nine  stages,  and  each  ends 
with  the  same  word,  "  stelle." 

It  is  impossible  for  man,  however  intellectual,  to  form  any  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  glories  of  heaven.  Dante's  Paradise  is  full  of 
Ught,  and  movement,  and  melody;  but  he  adds  one  thing  most 
original  to  the  conception,  a  quantity  of  fire-works.  Perhaps  even 
then  Rome  was  famous  for  these  displays.  Dante  may  have  been 
struck  by  them  when  he  went  to  the  Eternal  City  a  pilgrim,  in 
1300 ;  or  later  in  life  as  an  ambassador.  If  we,  too,  cannot  associate 
ideas  of  the  celestial  with  sky-rockets,  and  St.  Catherine's  wheels, 
ours  is  the  loss,  tant  pis  pour  nous;  but  those  who  have  never  had 
the  good  fortime  to  see  the  Girandola  at  Rome,  or  even  the  grands 
bouquets  that  are  thrown  up  in  Paris  on  the  July  fite  days,  can 
have  little  idea  how  nearly  a  first-rate  display  of  fire-works  ap- 
proaches the  sublime. 

The  final  drcle  of  heaven  is  the  abode  of  angels,  and  beautiful 
descriptions  are  mingled  with  theological  disquisitions  and  earthly 
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satire.  In  the  empyrean  the  poet  sees  new  glories^  and  turning  to 
ask  explanation  from  Beatrice,  St.  Bernard  only  is  at  his  side. 
Dante  mounts  no  higher.  The  saint  points  him  to  the  Vii^n, 
surrounded  by  angels  and  holy  ones^  with  Beatrice  beside  her. 
His  last  view  of  his  beloved  is  with  clasped  hands  praying  for  him. 
He  obtains  one  glimpse  of  the  Eternal  Glory;  and  ended^  almost 
simultaneously,  the  poem  and  his  life. 

A  very  different  person  was  Luigi  Pulci,  the  next  poet  upon  our 
list  (for  the  plan  of  Mr.  Hunt  does  not  embrace  Petrarca).  He 
was  bom  a.  d.  1431,  exactly  one  hundred  years  after  the  death  of 
Dante,  a  period  that  was  precisely  that  of  transition  between  the 
darkness  of  the  feudal  ages  and  the  commencement  of  that  remark- 
able century,  in  which  the  minds  of  all  men  were  in  a  state  of  the 
highest  activity ;  an  activity  so  much  assisted  by  the  discoveries, 
the  inventions,  and  the  principal  events  of  the  times. 

The  tide  of  religious  feeling  had  ebbed  out  to  the  farthest  point 
of  scepticism,  and  it  was  about  to  set  in  again  with  a  strength  and 
vehemence  which,  bearing  away  the  ancient  landmarks  of  mediaeval 
superstition,  made  extensive  changes  in  the  tenets  of  the  age. 

Dante  apologises,  in  all  his  writings,  for  the  use  of  the  vulgar 
tongue ;  but  in  the  year  1400,  we  find,  says  Mr.  Hallam,  "  a  native 
literature  subsisting  in  seven  European  languages.'^  Lieaming  was 
already  more  difiused  amongst  the  laity,  nor  was  its  acquirement 
yet  so  facilitated  as  to  supersede  those  single-handed  exertions 
which  disciplined  the  mind  of  the  scholar  or  the  poet,  and  made 
him  that  prodigy  of  encyclopediac  information  to  which  we  look  up 
with  wonder  in  modern  times. 

Lorenzo  de  Medici  has  descended  to  posterity  as  the  poet,  the 
philosopher,  and  the  statesman,  but  chiefly  as  the  patron  of  Utera- 
ture,  A  society  of  the  learned,  which  assembled  around  him,  en- 
deavoured to  realise  in  the  flower-gardens  of  Florence  their  enthu- 
siastic visions  of  the  Academian  groves.  Lorenzo,  however,  found 
it  less  difficult  to  govern  his  people  (mere/?art;enf«  in  state-craft  as 
he  was)  than  to  settle  the  contentions  of  his  literati.  Pure  and 
undefiled  Christianity  was  lost  in  the  mists  of  Platonism,  and  the 
advocates  of  Greek  or  Latin  became  ranged  against  each  other. 

In  such  a  school  of  scepticism,  the  "  good-natured  Pulci,"  as 
Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  delights  to  call  him,  found  an  ample  field  for  the 
cultivation  of  his  satirical  muse. 

♦1,  ^'  ?.**^*^  says  that,  in  respect  of  a  want  of  seriousness  with 
.  r.'Iir'T''*i  ",*^®P^^*«  ^^  knight-errantry  might  be  arranged  in 
!L^f«  <»  ^tich  Pulci  and  Spenser  would  stand  at  the  extreme 
^w  K  •  .^"^^  mocking  the  absurdities  he  cooUy  invents,  the 
hifo^n^oi^l^^  '^"^r^^  ^^  conception,  full  of  love  and  faith  in 
wLTt^  T'  ******  The  Morgante  of  Puld 
to  their  hr.^^       romances  of  chivalry,  wkat  Don  Quixote  was 

l£:"oSr\?hiTrV    ™-p-,-V  however,   quite  our 
iixmon,  he  has  a  hking  for  Pula,  and  even  defends  him 
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as  probably  an  orthodox  Catholic  after  all :  thinks  that  the  levity 
with  which  he  sometimes  touches  upon  sacred  subjects  is  at  the 
worst  but  the  levity  of  a  believing  familiarity ;  and  in  presenting 
some  specimens  from  the  opening  and  the  close  of  the  Morgante  to 
the  English  reader,  he  has  so  well  borne  out  his  favourable  opinion, 
that  we  are  willing  to  think  kindly  of  the  poet's  character,  whilst 
we  give  our  entire  sympathy  to  his  galaxy  of  heroes,  the  Paladins 
of  the  Court  of  Charlemagne. 

To  the  Italians  the  Morgante  is  recommended  by  the  raciness  of 
its  idiom,  in  spite  of  the  occasional  conceits  which  disfigure  its 
style.  "  The  work/'  says  Mr.  Hunt,  in  his  life  of  Pulci,  "  was  an 
attempt  to  elevate  the  popidar  and  homely  narrative  poetry 
chaunted  in  the  streets,  into  the  dignity  of  a  production  that  should 
last.'' 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  complete  English  version  of  it  has 
ever  appeared.  Lord  Byron  translated  several  passages — we  can- 
not remember  at  what  period  of  his  literary  career — but  they  are 
in  the  same  style  and  metre  as  Don  Juan,  and  may  have  originated 
the  idea  of  that  poem. 

The  giants  of  Pulci  are  glorious  old  fellows,  for,  although  in  the 
character  of  Margutte,  he  probably  intended  to  give  a  coup  de 
patte  to  the  emigrant  Greeks,  who,  since  the  taking  of  Constanti- 
nople, had  swarmed  in  the  academies  and  gardens  of  Tuscany,  time 
has  blunted  the  point  of  the  satire,  and  we  behold  only  the  same 
great,  good-natured,  credulous,  half-brutalized  beings,  whose 
kindred  in  England  fell  victims  to  the  crafty  wiles  of  fiie  Giant- 
killer,  represented  as  abusing  their  hospitality,  and  imposing  upon 
their  simplicity,  in  the  nursery  literature  of  our  early  days.  But 
our  particular  delight  is  in  Pulci's  devils.  They  resemble  in 
nothing  that  disgusting  Colossus  which  is  the  blemish  of  Dante's 
poem;  they  have  no  afSinity  with  the  fallen  angel  of  Milton ;  or 
that  spirit  of  evil,  walking  up  and  down  upon  the  earth,  the  Mephis- 
tophiles  of  Goethe  :  they  are  the  Ariels  of  Tartarus :  active,  work- 
loving  spirits,  with  an  abounding  fund  of  charity,  which,  so  far 
firom  wishing  companions  in  misfortune,  leads  them  to  hope  for  the 
ultimate  safety  of  even  Pagan  souls.  We  will  give  the  whole  of  a 
passage;  which,  written  in  1481,  is  as  remarkable  for  the  pro- 
phecy it  contains  of  geographical  discoveries,  as  for  the  character  of 
Ashtaroth  and  his  companion,  who  have  been  commissioned  to 
bring  the  Paladins  Rinaldo  and  Ricciardetto  in  three  days  from 
Egypt  to  the  fatal  fight  of  Roncesvalles. 

The  devil 

..."  laughed  as  they  went  over  sea,  at  the  notion,  amongst  other  vain  fancies, 
that  there  was  nothing  to  be  found  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules ;  '  for,* 
said  he,  '  the  earth  is  round,  and  the  sea  has  a  surface  all  over  it ;  and  there 
are  nations  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe  who  walk  with  their  feet  opposed  to 
yours,  and  worship  other  gods  than  Christians.'  *  Hah ! '  said  Rinaldo, 
•  and  may  I  ask  whether  they  can  be  saved  ?' 

VOL.  I. NO.  IV.  R    R 
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"  *  It  is  a  bold  tiling  to  ask,'  said  tLe  devil ;  *  but  do  you  take  the  Redeemer 
for  a  partizan,  and  fancy  he  died  for  you  only  ?  Be  assured  that  he  died  ftjr 
the  whole  world,  Antipodes  and  all.  Perhaps  not  one  soul  will  be  left  out  of 
the  pale  of  salvation  at  last,  but  the  whole  human  race  adore  the  truth  and 
find  mercy.  The  Christian  is  the  only  true  religion ;  but  Heaven  loves  all 
poodness  that  believes  honestly,  whatsoever  the  belief  may  be.*  Rinaldo  was 
mightily  taken  with  the  humanity  of  the  devil's  opinions ;  but  they  were  iww 
approaching  the  end  of  their  journey,  and  began  to  hear  the  noise  of  the  battle; 
and  he  could  no  longer  tlunk  of  anything  but  the  delight  of  being  near  Or- 
lando, and  plunging  into  the  middle  of  it.  '  You  shall  be  in  the  very  heart  of 
it  instantly,'  said  his  bearer.  '  I  love  you,  and  would  fain  do  all  you  deaie. 
Do  not  fancy  that  all  nobleness  is  lost  among  us  people  below.  You  know 
what  the  proverb  says,  **  There's  never  a  fruit,  however  degenerate,  but  wiD 

taste  of  its  stock."     I  was  of  a  different  order  of  beings  once,  and . 

But  it  is  as  well  not  to  talk  of  happy  times.     Farewell,  and  give  me  a  place  in 
your  memory.' " 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  this  collection,  both  to  the 
English  reader  and  the  Italian  student,  is  the  life  and  selections 
from  the  poem  of  Boiardo,  the  original  author  of  the  Orlando 
Innamorato. 

This  poem  occupies  the  position  of  a  parent,  himself  remarkable 
for  talent  in  his  day  and  generation,  who  has  been  ecUpsed  by  the 
superior  genius  of  his  child. 

It  has  not  only  given  birth  to  a  continuation  which  has  attained 
a  world-wide  celebrity,  but  has  been  itself  transposed  into  a  pur& 
Italian  by  the  industry  of  Bemi ;  but  Boiardo  retains  all  the  merit 
of  conception,  and  Mr.  Hunt  thinks  that  were  he  compelled  to 
part  with  either  of  the  poems,  he  would,  ''  with  many  a  look  after 
Bemi,  retain  the  work  of  the  elder  poet/' 

"  Bemi  raised  a  fine  polished  edifice,  copied  and  enlarged  after  that  of 
Boiardo, — on  the  other  hand,  the  old  house,  thank  Heaven,  remains ;  and  our 
best  way  of  setth'ng  the  question  between  the  two  is,  to  be  ^ad  we  have  got 
both.  Let  the  rea(^er,  who  is  rich  in  such  possessions,  look  upon  Bemi's  as 
one  of  his  town  mansions,  erected  in  the  park-like  neighbourhood  of  some 
mctmiK)hs ;  and  Boiardo's  as  the  ancient  countr)'  original  of  it  embosomed  in 
the  woods  afar  off,  and  beautiful  as  the  enchanted  castle  of  Claude — 

*  Lone  sitting  by  the  shores  of  old  romance.*  *' 

We  have  spoken  of  this  notice  of  the  poem  of  Boiardo  as  par- 
ticularly valuable,  because,  although  an  abstract  of  the  Orlando 
Innamorato,  of  Bemi,  has  been  lately  given,  we  are  not  aware  that 
any  Eugliah  translation  of  even  a  part  of  the  original  poem  has 
appeared,  since  that  published  by  Robert  Tofte,  a  bard  of  no  cele- 
brity, in  the  latter  years  of  Elisabeth's  rciam. 

Without  some  previous  knowledge  of  this  poem,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Orlando  Furiaso  is  pturling  in  the  extreme. 

Ario'ito  brer.ks  nt  once  into  his  subject  without  preparing  the 
reader  for  what  he  is  going  to  say :  he  takes  up  the  thread  of  his 
narrati\*e  where  his  pre%lecea$or  left  it,  and  i»e  find  the  Ladv  An- 
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gelica  a  wanderer  in  the  forest,  without  having  the  least  idea  of  her 
previous  adventures.  It  is  as  if  Merlin  or  Malagigi  had  suddenly 
transported  us  into  the  midst  of  an  enchanted  circle ;  around  us 
knights,  ladies,  and  paynims,  are  all  occupied  with  working  out 
their  own  great  interests ;  and  we  are  left  to  gather  their  history 
from  their  actions  in  the  course  of  the  events  that  follow,  as  best 
we  can. 

The  poem  of  Boiardo,  however,  begins  at  the  beginning  of  the 
tale,  and  Mr.  Hunt,  in  his  account  of  it,  has  furnished  ns  with  an 
introduction  to  the  Furioso,  which  makes  us  feel  at  home  with 
Angelica  and  her  lovers  so  soon  as  we  meet  with  them  in  Ariosto's 

page. 

Ariosto  is  greatly  indebted  to  Boiardo,  not  only  for  the  charac- 
ters furnished  to  him  for  his  personages,  but  for  the  musical  names 
so  greatly  admired  in  his  poem. 

The  latter  escaped  all  the  usual  vicissitudes  of  a  poet's  life,  and  the 
only  personal  anecdote  recorded  of  him  is,  "  that,  having  tried  in 
vain  one  day,  as  he  was  riding  out,  to  discover  a  name  for  one  of 
his  heroes  expressive  of  his  lofty  character,  and  the  word  Roda- 
monte  coming  into  his  head,  he  gallopped  back  with  a  pleasant  os- 
tentation to  his  castle,  crying  it  aloud,  and  ordering  the  bells  of  the 
place  to  be  rung  in  its  honour,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  good 
people,  who  took  '  Bodamonte'  for  some  newly-discovered  saint.'' 

What  shall  we  add  here  of  the  world's  great  story-book — the 
poem  of  Ariosto  ? 

It  is  not  to  be  read  at  once ;  but  sparingly,  homeopathically ; 
some  have  considered  that  it  requires  great  animal  spirits  in  the 
reader  for  its  thorough  enjoyment,  but  we  are  disposed  to  think 
that  it  fulfils  the  true  office  of  poetry,  which  is  the  strengthening  of 
the  soul  when  weak,  and  refreshing  it  when  weary.  That  poetry 
which  leaves  us  desponding  and  unhappy,  with  a  grudge  in  our 
hearts  against  our  own  destiny  and  the  world,  had  (however  beau- 
tiful) better  never  have  been  penned. 

Ariosto  carries  us  completely  out  of  self;  he  opens  to  us  such 
beautiful  pictures  of  the  age  of  enchantments,  that  as  we  read  we 
lose  the  remembrance  of  the  cares,  the  labours,  and  the  troubles  of 
life ;  and  wake  up  as  from  a  pleasant  vision,  the  better  for  having 
shaken  oflf  reality  for  a  season,  and — 

"  Strengthened  to  contend  with  pain." 

We  had  promised  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  quoting  to  our  readers 
several  passages  from  Mr.  Hunf  s  episodes  of  the  Furioso;  particu- 
larly Astolfo's  journey  to  the  Moon,  or  the  story  of  Angelica,  as 
the  modem  Andromeda,  chained  to  a  rock  upon  the  island  of 
Ebuda,  and  about  to  be  devoured  by  a  monster  of  the  wave.  The 
Pagan  hero  Ruggiero  approaches,  perched  upon  his  Hippo-griflf,  in 
search  of  his  lost  ladye.  He  delivers  Angelica,  whom  he  mounts 
behind  him,  and  bears  off  to  a  flowery  vale  in  Brittany. 
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Once  on  terra  firma,  the  beauty  disappoints  his  passion,  and,  dis- 
pensing with  his  further  assistance,  by  means  of  enchantment  sud- 
denly disappears.  We  would  gladly  have  related  how  Cupid,  wearied 
with  her  scornful  disdain  of  every  noble  lover,  succeeded  in  awaken- 
ing her  feelings  in  behalf  of  Medoro,  a  shepherd-boy  and  a  soldier, 
who  had  attended  a  Pagan  master  to  the  tented  field.  We  would 
fain  have  transcribed  the  picture  of  their  love  as  Mr.  Hunt  has 
given  it,  and  above  all  that  description  of  Orlando^s  jealousy  and 
madness,  which  follows  his  discovery  of  Angelica's  wedded  bliss. 

"  It  is  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  things  in  Italian  poetry ;  and  very  fine  it 
surely  is — as  strong  as  tbe  hero's  strength,  and  sensitive  as  the  heart  of  man. 
The  circumstances  arc  heightened  one  after  the  other,  with  the  utmost  art  as 
well  as  nature. 

"  And  what  a  creatiu'e  is  his  AngcHca !  what  effect  has  she  not  had  upon  the 
world  in  spite  of  all  her  faults,  nay,  probably  by  very  reason  of  them  !  I  know 
not  whether  it  has  been  remarked  before,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  charm 
which  everybody  has  felt  in  the  story  of  Angelica  consists  mainly  in  the  ver? 
fact  of  her  being  nothing  but  a  beauty  and  a  woman,  dashed  ercu  with  coquetn*, 
which  renders  her  so  inferior  in  chm^acter  to  most  heroines  of  romance." 

We  are  the  less  unwilling  to  pass  over  in  silence  the  life  and 
writings  of  Tasso,  because  the  story  of  his  love  and  madness,  and 
even  his  great  epic,  are  far  better  known  in  this  country  than  the 
history  and  the  verse  of  his  predecessors ;  and  because  we  have 
personally  no  partiality  for  his  celebrated  poem.  No  doubt  that 
our  want  of  appreciation  in  this  case  is  much  to  be  regretted,  for 
all  the  critics  of  Italian  poetry  agree  with  Mr.  Hunt  when  he  says 
of  the  "  Gerusalemme,''  "that  it  is  stately,  well-ordered,  full  of  action, 
and  character,  sometimes  sublime,  always  elegant,  and  veiy  inter- 
esting, more  so  I  think,  as  a  whole,  and  in  a  popular  sense,  than 
any  other  story  in  verse,  not  excepting  the  Odyssey .''  But  we  confess 
that  we  have  always  found  the  fancy  of  Ariosto,  and  the  philosophy 
of  Dante,  more  attractive  than  the  very  finished  epic  of  their  poeti- 
cal successor.  Even  the  music  of  the  metre  of  the  Gerusalemme 
has  never  been  perceptible  to  our  English  ear. 

Mr.  Hunt  considers  that  the  sorrows  of  Tasso  are  less  attributable 
to  his  greatness  as  a  poet  than  to  his  littleness  as  a  man,  and  in 
general  he  sees  in  the  idiosyncracies  of  genius  no  excuse  for  social 
failings.  Poor  Tasso !  They  killed  the  living  poet,  and  then 
crowned  his  corpse  with  laurel.  Requiescat  in  pace :  Schiller  has 
sung  of  his  sufferings,  and  we  will  not  disturb  his  tomb. 

One  of  the  most  touching  passages  in  a  book  which,  during  the 
last  year,  has  delighted  everybody — Eothen,  we  mean — ^is  that  in 
which  the  author,  standing  upon  the  dust  of  Troy,  speaks  of  the 
Mother  who  in  his  boyhood  told  him  stories  of  tlie  Homeric  heroes, 
and  awoke  in  him  an  unquenchable  enthusiasm  for  Grecian  poetry. 

Would  it  not  be  sometimes  well  if  the  minds  of  the  little  ones  of 
this  generation  were  fed  in  like  manner,  not  upon  Phonic  spelling- 
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books  or  Pestalozzi  systems^  but  upon  the  great  old  fables  of  the 
poets^  on  which  the  admiration  of  the  world  has  set  its  seal? 

Childhood  is  the  period  designed  for  the  cultivation  of  the  heart 
and  the  imagination.  What  matter  if  for  a  year  or  two  of  early 
life  we  believe  in  the  existence  of  an  Ork  or  a  Hippo-griff?  we  shall 
learn  soon  enough  the  grander  reality  of  steam.  The  judgment  we 
may  rest  assured  gains  nothing  at  the  expense  of  its  handmaiden 
the  fancy,  if  we  attempt  to  cultivate  it  too  soon. 

But  it  is  surely  not  alone  on  behalf  of  the  rising  generation  that 
we  would  commend  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  originals  to  the  consideration 
of  our  readers. 

We  will  end  where  we  began,  by  an  exhortation  to  such  studies, 
for  we  have  the  authority  of  Gt)ethe,  when  he  tells  us  "  that  a  man 
should  each  day  hear  a  little  song ;  should  read  some  first-rate 
poetry ;  should  behold  a  beautiful  picture ;  and  speak,  if  possible,  a 
few  wise  words,''  that  he  may  preserve  within  his  soul  that  appre- 
ciation of  the  Beautiful,  which  is  both  a  relic  of  the  past  and  a 
promise  of  the  future,  confided  to  oar  keeping  amidst  the  strife  and 
turmoil  of  this  work-day  world. 


"THE  (yDONOGHUE.'' 

BT  CHARLES  LEVER. 

W.  S.  Orr  and  Co.,  London. 

'^  The  O'Donoghue,  a  tale  of  Ireland  fifty  years  ago,''  is  the  title 
and  description  of  Mr.  Lever's  story,  reminding  one  in  some  degree 
of  "  Waverley,  or  sixty  years  since  :"  it  is  due  equally  to  the  living 
and  the  dead  author  to  say  that  the  parallel  does  not  extend  itself 
beyond  the  title-page. 

Mr.  Lever  has  selected  a  nomenclature,  apparently  claiming  for 
his  work  the  right  to  be  viewed  and  criticised  as  a  historical 
novel ;  and  yet  so  little  changed  is  Lreland  within  the  period  desig- 
nated, so  similar  are,  excepting  perhaps  in  the  sole  point  of  our 
deeper  knowledge  of  them,  the  evils  with  which  she  is  beset,  that 
the  chasm  of  half  a  century  collapses  in  its  moral  dimensions  to  a 
span.  Had  the  work  before  us  better  claims  than  we  conceive  it 
to  have  to  the  literary  rank  we  have  mentioned,  this  consideration 
would,  practically,  go  far  to  nullify  its  pretensions.  The  L*eland 
of  the  present  day  is,  allowing  for  the  change  of  external  circum- 
stances, the  Ireland  of  fifty  years  ago,  with  the  single  exception, 
that,  by  being  simply  as  bad,  she  is  fifty  years  the  worse.  Mr. 
Lever  seems  indeed  to  have  felt  this,  to  have  commenced  his  story. 
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and  continued  it  throughout  the  first  half,  iu  tadt  acknowledgment 
of  this  truth ;  the  personages  and  incidents,  except  so  far  as  neces- 
sary to  dovetail  on  to  the  latter  half,  lie,  up  to  this  point,  in  the 
vivid  foreground  of  any  social  picture  of  Ireland  in  the  present  day. 
The  thought  at  this  period  seems  to  have  come  across  him,  that  this 
was  not  exactly  what  he  sat  down  to  do,  and  by  a  kind  of  mental 
superfatation,  he  starts  off  on  a  secondary  conception,  which  ought 
by  title  to  have  been  the  primary  one  ;  we  suddenly  emerge  finom 
the  difficulties  of  managing  a  '  Ballyvourney'  tenantry,  the  deep 
bewilderments  of  the  newly-arrived  English  landlord,  the  rides,  and 
drives,  and  morning  calls,  between  his  family  and  the  one  whose 
estate  he  has  "  confiscated,^'  the  peddling  of  jockeys,  and  gossiping 
of  beggars,  and  are  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  the  intrigues  of  revolu- 
tionary France. 

Having  so  far  recovered  his  pen,  Mr.  Lever  does  not  select  any 
of  the  prominent  names  of  the  period  to  adorn  his  story ;  we  are 
not  engaged  in  any  striking  or  leading  incidents,  such  as  are  com- 
monly gathered  to  enliven  the  plot  of  the  historical  novel ;  nothing, 
in  short,  to  exemplify  the  opening  remark,  at  all  parallel  to  the 
"  Lochiel,*'  and  "  Colonel  Gardiner  f'  it  would  be  unfair,  considering 
the  difference  of  origin  in  the  two  rebellions,  to  say — the  "  Prince 
Charles  Edward,*'  of  the  opening  spell  of  the  great  Wizard  of  the 
North.  We  tread  but  the  bye-ways  of  the  plot ;  we  lurk  in  the 
outskirts  j  we  are  never  at  head-quarters ;  every  turn  in  the  plot, 
professing  to  follow  events  overruled  by  vice-regal  influence,  comes 
to  us  at  second  or  third  hand ;  our  company  is — we  mean  onr 
historical  company — amongthe  underling,  and  "Deputy's  deputies^" 
in  fact,  it  is  the  private  life  of  a  rebellion. 

This  being  our  impression  of  the  general  character  of  the  stoiy, 
it  would  be  waste  of  our  readers'  time  to  inquire  how  far  it  may  be 
consonant  with  real  events,  or  how  far  the  general  views,  of  which 
we  glean  a  hint  in  occasional  chapters,  on  the  subject  of  the  causes 
of  the  rebellion,  and  its  discomfiture,  are  historically  correct. 
Were  the  work  of  a  different  class,  we  should  feel  bound  to  canvass 
in  some  degree  how  far  the  general  truth,  to  which  such  works  are 
philosophically  privileged  to  sacrifice  particular  facts,  might  palliate 
any  departures  from  real  occurrences ;  thinking,  as  we  do,  that 
the  question  of  its  merits  does  not  depend  on  any  historical  points, 
such  an  inquiry  would  only  be  a  digression. 

A  succinct  tracing  of  the  thread  of  the  story  will  show  our  readers 
the  truth  of  our  statement  regarding  the  awkward  division  half- 
way ;  the  thread  is  broken,  and  the  two  ends  tied  in  a  knot.  It 
opens  with  the  arrival,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  soil  of  his  own  estate 
in  Ireland,  of  a  London  capitalist.  Sir  Marmaduke  Travers,  whom  the 
loss  of  a  wife,  and  the  achievement  of  a  fortune,  drives  from  the 
ennui  of  London  life,  and  the  distaste  for  rural  retirement  in  Eng- 
land, as  a  last  chance,  to  discover  the  terra  incognita  of  his  own 
acres  in  Ireland.     His  own  arrival  is  accompanied,  by  that  of  his 
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daughter,  and  shortly  followed  by  that  of  his  son,  a  gay  young 
Guardsman,  whom  the  agent  and  "  middleman,'*  (taken  suddenly 
aback  by  the  abrupt  visit  of  his  principal,  which  an  accident  prevents 
him  from  manoeuvering  to  meet)  suborns  by  a  confidential  letter 
to  follow, — a  hint  which,  in,  as  appears  to  himself,  a  fit  of  filial 
knight-errantry.  Captain  Travers  acts  upon.  He  finds  his  father 
beset  by  aU  the  impracticabilities  of  the  Irish  character,  further 
increased  by  the  practices  of  the '^ sub"  who  is  a  mere  creature  of 
Hemsworth,  the  agent ;  but  in  social  difiiculties  still  more  deUcate, 
owing  to  the  poverty-stricken  pride  of  his  only  neighbours,  the 
O'Donoghues,  once  the  actual,  and  still,  in  Irish  equity,  the  rightful 
heritors  of  all  the  broad  acres  which  the  Saxon  landlord  has 
usurped.  Family  and  mansion  are  alike  in  a  state  of  decay ;  the 
former  (soon  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  a  young  lady,  niece  to 
the  CyDonoghue,  and  fellow-passenger  to  Frederick  Travers  on 
board  the  packet)  consisting  at  first  of  a  father,  his  two  sons,  and 
his  brother-in-law,  a  Scotchman  transplanted  to  Ireland,  a  thistle 
among  shamrocks ;  the  father  of  the  four  walls  and  few  habitable 
remnants  of  the  ancient  baronial  castle  of  Carrig-na-Curra.  The 
eldest  son,  Mark  CyDonoghue,  is  of  a  violent,  though  naturally 
generous  temper,  but  soured  even  to  ferocity  by  exclusion  from  his 
rights,  and  in  no  happy  frame  of  mind  to  welcome  "  the  Saxon,'* 
whose  travelling  carriage  he  accidentally  encounters  on  its  way. 
His  younger  brother,  Herbert,  of  a  gentler  temper,  has  an  equaUy 
accidental  encounter  with  the  father  and  daughter,  at  the  priest's 
cottage  (whose  call  they  are  returning),  and  rescues  the  young 
lady  fix)m  the  romantic  perils  of  a  swoln  torrent,  but  is  himseJ^ 
laid  up  by  a  fever  from  his  exertions.  The  family,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Scotchman,  are  indignant  at  having  laid  the  English- 
man under  obligations,  who,  on  his  side,  wishes  to  improve  the 
opportunity  of  acquaintance ;  Sir  Archibald  M'Nab,  glorying  in 
the  spirit  displayed  by  Herbert,  his  favourite,  forwards  amicable 
arrangements  by  a  polite  reply  to  Sir  Marmaduke's  note.  In 
this  state,  matters  are  found  by  PVederick  Travers,  who  immediately 
undertakes  to  take  ''the  castle"  by  diplomacy;  he  succeeds  in 
nothing  but  in  renewing  his  packet  acquaintance  with  Miss 
CDonoghue,  whom  he  vanquishes  at  chess,  and  in  mortally 
offending  Mark,  whom  he  mistakes  for  a  poacher.  Friendly  under- 
standings however  now  commence  between  the  families,  Mark 
carefully  holding  aloof  from  them  until  they  issue  in  an  invite  to 
Miss  CDonoghue  to  accompany  Sir  Marmaduke  and  his  daughter 
to  Dublin ;  where  the  young  ladies,  accordingly,  divide  the  ball- 
room reign  in  the  ensuing  season.  The  arrangements  for  Miss 
CDonoghue's  departure  are  not  however  completed  without  the 
mediation  and  assistanceof  Sir  Archy ;  whilst,  a  sort  of  O'Donoghue 
crisis  having  arrived  in  money  matters,  the  young  lady  abandons 
a  rent-charge  of  ten  thousand  pounds  in  the  decayed  chieftain's 
favour.     This  departure  for  Dublin  forms  the  turning  point  in  the 
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story :  the  Travers  fiamily,  with  the  exception  of  Frederick,  who 
has  a  scene  or  two  assigned  him,  now  go  off  the  stage,  and  the 
hero  of  the  sequel  is  Mark  (yDonoghue,  as  Captain  Travers  of  the 
former  half. 

It  is  but  fair  to  enumerate  the  few  scattered  elements  which, though 
for  distinctness'  sake,  we  have  omitted  them  as  yet,  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  combining  this  primary  plot  with  the  secondary  one.  A 
French  lugger  Captain  has  landed,  at  a  small  road-side  inn,  a 
person  under  the  pass  name  of  Talbot,  who  is  destined  to  play  a 
large  part  in  the  sequel,  when  he  appeal's  as  Barrington,  the  con- 
victed felon,  deeply  engaged  in  intrigues  with  the  French  govern- 
ment, to  revolutionize  Ireland.  A  horse-dealing  personage^  a 
more  peddling  rascal,  named  Lanty  Lawler,  under  contract  to 
furnish  cavalry  horses  for  treasonable  purposes,  for  some  unac* 
coimtable  reason  happens  to  be  conveying  documents  from  Father 
Luke,  the  priest  of  Carrig-na-Curra,  to  the  (yDpnoghue,  the  same 
night  Barrington  lands ;  and  is  robbed  of  them  by  him  at  the  same 
inn.  This  person  and  the  hostess  initiate  Mark  CyDonoghue  by  oath 
into  the  band  of  "  United  Irishmen,'^  and  apprise  him  of  a  secret 
store  of  arms,  &c.,  in  the  purUeus  of  her  dwelling. 

Now,  however,  treason  begins  to  brew ;  and  Mr.  Mark  0*Do- 
noghue  gets  drunk  the  first  time  he  is  introduced  to  the  would-be 
sa>iours  of  his  coimtry — ^we  presume  out  of  patriotism ;  in  this 
state  he  introduces  Talbot  at  the  Castle,  and  both  are  off  for  Dub- 
lin next  morning,  not,  however,  without  having  excited  the  sus- 
picions of  Sir  Archy.  Mark  has  quarrelled  with  his  cousin  Kate 
before  her  departure,  on  suspicion  of  her  favouring  the  Guardsman, 
whom,  after  all,  she  merely  wished  to  pump,  in  order  to  hear  of  some- 
thing touching  government  movements,  to  his  (Mark's)  advantage. 
Whilst  Kate  and  her  escort  are  gUttering  in  the  presence  rooms, 
Mark  and  Talbot,  the  latter  having  taken  the  former  to  Dublin, 
under  pretence  of  introducing  him  personally  to  the  "  Delegates/' 
are  dodging  in  the  outskirts  of  society,  and,  on  venturing  within 
the  pale  at  the  "  St.  Patrick's  Ball,''  Barrington  having  brought  his 
more  strictly  professional  talents  too  prominently  forward  at  the 
hazard-table,  receives  sundry  broad  hints  that  they  are  understood. 
Throwing  off  the  scent  for  a  moment,  by  fixing  a  personal  quarrel 
upon  young  Travers,  now  figuring  as  "  aide-de-camp  to  his  excel- 
lency," Barrington  manages  to  escape  to  and  from  his  inn  after 
the  ball,  and,  with  pursuit  still  hot  upon  him,  makes  off  to  a  French 
schooner,  off  the  very  spot  of  coast  where  Mark  is  awaiting  him  as  his 
second,  and  Captain  Travers  as  his  adversary.  Before  his  depar- 
ture, Talbot,  or  Barrington,  places  in  Mark's  hands  the  papers  he 
had  stolen  from  Lawler,  which  are  certificates  of  his  birth,  snowing 
that  his  own  father  has  been  party  to  a  fraudulent  transaction,  by 
engaging  him  in  a  mortgage  of  the  paternal  property  whilst  yet 
under  age. 

We   have  kept  out  of  sight  all  this  while  the  Mephistophiles 
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of  the  story^  Captain  Hemsworth,  agent  to  Sir  Marmaduke,  and 
intriguer  in  his  own  behalf  for  the  possession  of  all  he  is  worth  in 
Irekuad,  as  well  as  of  the  remnant  left  to  the  (yDonoghues,  inclu- 
ding the  ten  thousand  consequent  upon  the  hand  of  Miss  Kate. 
This  person  conies  on  the  scene  in  Dublin ;  where^  having  first  en^ 
chanted  the  heroine  by  his  knowledge  of  the  Irish,  their  social 
miseries,  and  the  cure  for  them,  he  devises  the  ruin  of  the  hero  by 
procuring  from  Lawler  the  treasonable  letter  he  has  written  to  the 
Delegates.  Things  being  in  a  comfortable  state  of  forwardness 
here,  he  returns  to  Carrig^na*Curra  to  push  his  game  with  the  sup- 
posed ten-thousand-pound  heiress,  who  has  just  rejected  an  offer 
from  Captain  Travers.  Whilst  thus  engaged,  Mark^s  return, 
broken  in  fortune,  though  unimpaired  in  patriotism,  interrupts 
him ;  he  returns  to  Dublin,  to  set  the  engines  of  government  in 
motion  against  Mark,  leaving  a  plausible  letter  to  Kate  to  cover 
his  retreat.  In  fact,  his  game  is  to  appear  the  friend  of  the  £Eimily, 
whilst  beggaring  it  for  his  own  purposes.  In  Dublin,  however,  he 
finds  Lawler  has  turned  *'  approver,''  i.  e.,  king's  evidence,  on  his 
own  account  dmring  his  absence ;  his  evidence,  however,  not  having 
been  signed,  Hemsworth  is  in  time  to  caulk  this  hole  in  his  machi- 
nations, as,  to  arrest  Mark  on  Lawler's  evidence,  would  precipitate 
his  game,  as  well  as,  perhaps,  compromise  himself.  A  reward  is, 
however,  published  for  Mark's  apprehension,  who  retires  to  a 
"Shealing"  near  the  coast,  where  he  is  attended  occasionally  by 
his  brother,  Herbert,  who  has,  in  the  mean  time,  been  clearing 
Trinity  College  of  its  prises,  and  seeing  England,  and  embracing 
Protestantism,  with  a  view  to  the  prospective  hand  of  Sybella 
Travers.  Hemsworth,  with  the  prey  almost  vrithin  his  grasp,  has  a 
fall  and  a  fever,  in  the  very  nick  of  time.  Sir  Archy,  who  hfis  long 
suspected  him,  overhears  some  of  his  ravings  during  the  fever, 
which  confirm  him  in  the  resolution  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  par^ 
don  for  Mark  by  personal  intercession ;  this  is  effected,  but  frus- 
trated by  Hemsworth,  who  has  by  this  time  recovered,  opening  all 
his  letters  to  the  castle.  The  cavalry  are  on  the  scent;  Hemsworth 
has  obtained  knowledge  of  Mark's  refuge  from  Kate;  Herbert  is, 
however,  captured  by  mistake,  and  Hemsworth,  entering  in  fancied 
triumph  at  the  castle,  is  called  to  a  reckoning  by  his  supposed  cap- 
tive, and  thrown  for  dead  out  of  the  window;  he  is,  however,  saved 
by  that  providential  vegetation  the  brushwood,  which  *^  breaks  his 
fall,"  for  the  more  poetical  justice  of  being  blown  up  by  means  of  the 
gunpowder  stored  in  the  rock  for  treasonable  purposes,  at  the  way- 
side inn.  Mark,  affcer  encountering  another  party  of  cavalry,  of 
course  under  the  command  of  Captain  Travers,  is  allowed  to  escape 
on  board  a  French  frigate,  a  squadron  of  which  vessels  appears  on 
the  coast  to  assist  the  rebellion,  but  sail  away  with  no  greater 
achievement  than  the  reception  of  Mark  on  board.  The  O'Do- 
noghue  dies  broken-hearted  at  his  loss.  Here,  then,  the  story  hur- 
ries to  a  close,  with  a  glimpse  of  the  futiu*e,  showing  Mark  re* 
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turned,  with  Kate — Kate  O'Donogliae  8tin~K>n  his  remaiuiDg  arm. 
revuitmg  the  scenes  of  his  hot  yonthfbl  patriotism.  Herbert's 
honours  in  parliament,  and  success  in  love,  are,  moreover,  glanced  at. 
But  Captain  Trayers,  of  his  Majesty's  First  Life  Guards,  is  left 
altogether  without  a  help-meet  for  him ;  nor  is  any  thing  done 
with,  for,  or  about,  either  Sir  Archy,  or  Sir  Marmaduke.  There 
ought  reasonably  to  be  another  marriage  and  death  somewhei^,  to 
complete  the  story ;  but  the  banns  of  matrimony  and  bills  of  mor- 
tality seem  lost  to  all  sense  of  poetical  propriety.  Amongst  othen 
"  returned  missing'^  in  the  last  chapter  is  Barrington,  who^  cons- 
dering  he  is  the  only  historical  character  embodied  in  the^  stoiv, 
deseryes  something  better  than  silent  contempt  at  the  hands  of  the 
author. 

We  have  endeayoured  to  unwind  the  loosely-woven  thread  of 
this  story,  carefully  omitting,  in  our  wish  to  lurrive  at  what  the 
story  really  is,  the  numerous  loose  tags  which  adhere  to  its  texture. 
The  great  fault  of  its  stracture  is  the  means  of  producing  its  chief 
beauties,  but  then  these  are  not  kept  subordinate  to  an  v  general  effect. 
The  numerous  digressions,  which,  whilst  we  think  we  are  threading 
only  a  winding  way  to  the  catastrophe,  suddenly  terminate  in  them- 
selyes,  each  a  mere  cul-de-sac  of  narrative,  however  ririd  the  ad- 
ventures which  they  may  contain,  howeyer  truthful  the  touches  of 
Irish  character  which  may  lurk  within  them,  are  real   blemishes 
eruptions  on  the  surface  of  the  story,  which  a  severer  taste  would 
wish  eradicated.     Many  such  are  interwoyen  in  the  first  half  of  the 
story,  where  every  other  chapter  almost  is  an  episode  in  itself.  Not 
only  scenes,  but  entire  characters  and  their  parts,  we  were  forced 
to  omit  in  attempting  the  foregoing  sketch ;  our  only  choice  lying 
between  omitting  a  part,  or  utterly  coDfusing  the  whole.     Thus  the 
"Wayside  Inn,"  in  Chap.  II.,  with  its  brethren  of  the  leader  and 
wheeler,  the  horse-deaUng  scene  in  Chap.  IV.,   the  devoted  atten- 
tions of  "  Terry  the  Woods,"  the  meeting  between  Sir  Marmaduke 
and  his  tenantry,  the  "  trial"  of  Sir  Archy's  temper,  the  exchange 
of  compliments  between  the  latter  and  Dr.  Roach,  the  piowess    of 
Kerry  O'Leary  at  slug-firing,  and  his  imbedlity  at  small  type  read- 
ing, the  revel  adyentures  of  Captain  Jacques  Flahault,  and  the  in- 
cendiarism  of  his  foUowers, — are  amongst  the  most  admirable  thin^ 
in  the  book,  and,  as  unconnected  sketches,  might  challenge  wide 
competition  to  excel  them.     But  each  scene  contains  its  own  little 
drama,  and  the  loose  connection,  arising  firom  some  of  the  same 
characters  playing  in  all,  is  passed  off  as  a  substitute  for  any  struc- 
tural cohesion   between  them;    we   might  as  well  consider   the 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  a  continuation  of  Henry  IV.    because 
Sir  John  FalstaflTs  adventures  form  the  fim  of  both.  ' 

We  have  remarked  the  distinctness  of  the  two  parts  of  Mr 
Leyer's  story :  their  treatment  in  respect  of  the  above-mentioned 
discursiveness  appears  to  differ  as  widely.  The  first  half  is  replete 
with  digression— there  are  so  many  turnings,  one  hardly  knows 
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which  is  the  road;  the  last  half  is  most  mercilessly  to  the  pointy 
unrelieved  by  any  of  the  humorous  playfulness  scattered  so  pro- 
digally throughout  the  former.  Mr.  Lever  seems  to  have  reversed 
the  rule^  (we  presume  applicable  in  authorship  as  elsewhere^) 
^^  business  firsts  and  pleasure  afterwards;'^  to  have  given  the  rein  to 
every  truant  fancy^  to  have  recalled  at  random  those  traits  of 
the  light  and  ludicrous^  which  mark  that  moral  chameleon^  the 
Irishman  at  home^  from  the  jotting-book  of  memory,  then  to  have 
remembered  his  hero  was  lying  in  abeyance,  and  that  the  story  all 
this  while  was  waiting  to  be  told ;  just  as  the  rambler  of  many  a 
dell  at  some  pic-nic  party  pulls  out  his  watch,  and  finds  he  has 
three  hours  hard  riding  to  catch  the  train.  Mr.  Lever  seems  to 
have  found  he  had  "  gone  a  gipsying^'  too  long,  and  that  a  neck-or- 
nothing  ride  across  country  was  now  become  necessary  to  overtake 
the  catastrophe. 

And  yet  we  must,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Lever,  quote  one  or  two  of 
these  charming,  yet  licentious  truandaises ;  the  following  contrast 
of  the  national  character  between  Sir  Archy  and  the  mob  of  beg- 
garmen,  the  out-door  pensioners  at  'the  castle,'  appears  to  us 
one  of  the  best,  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  excusable  instances. 

"  They  were  all  busily  engaged  in  stowing  away  the  provender  of  all  sorts 
and  kinds,  as  luck,  or  the  preference  of  the  cook,  decided,  laughing  or  grumb- 
ling over  their  portions  as  it  might  be,  when  Sir  Archibald  M'Nab  huniedly 
presented  himself  in  the  midst  of  them — an  appearance  which  seemed  to 
create  no  peculiar  satisfaction,  if  one  were  to  judge  from  the  increased  alacrity 
of  their  movements,  and  the  evident  desire  they  exhibited  to  move  off. 

"  The  O'Donoghue  laughed  as  he  witnessed  the  discomfiture  of  the  ragged 
mob,  and  let  down  the  window-sash  to  watch  the  scene. 

"  *  Tis  going  we  are ;  God  be  good  to  us.' 

"  '  Ye  lieedn't  be  cursing  that  way,'  said  an  oldhag  with  a  sack  at  her  back, 
large  enough  to  contain  a  child. 

**  *  Eyah  1  the  Lord  look  down  on  the  poor,'  said  a  little  fat  fellow  in  a  flan- 
nel nightcap,  and  stockings  without  any  feet ;  '  there's  no  pity  now  at  all, 
at  aU.' 

**  *  The  heavens  be  yorn*  bed  anyway,'  said  a  hard-featured  little  woman,  with 
an  accent  that  gave  the  blessing  a  very  different  signification  from  the  mere 
words. 

"  •  Blessed  Joseph !  sure  it  isn't  thieves  and  robbers  we  are,  that  ye  need 
hunt  us  out  of  the  place  1' 

"  Such  were  the  exclamations  on  every  side,  intermingled  with  an  under- 
growl  of  '  Scotch  naggur,' — '  the  ould  scrape-gut,'  and  other  equally  polite  and 
flattering  epithets. 

"  *  This  is  no  place  for  ye,  ye  auld  beldames  and  blackguards ;  awa'  wi'  ye — 
awa'  wi*  ye,  at  once.' 

"  *  Them's  the  words  ye'U  hear  in  heaven  yet,  darlint,'  said  an  old  fiend  of 
a  woman  with  one  eye,  and  a  mouth  garnished  by  a  single  tooth.  '  Them's  the 
very  words  St.  Peter  will  spake  to  yourself.* 

•**Begorra,  he'll  not  be  strange  in  the  other  place,  anyhow,'  muttered  another. 
•  'Tis  there  he'll  meet  most  of  his  countrymen.' 

"This  speech  ^as  the  signal  for  a  general  outburst  of  laughter. 
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"  *  Awa'  wi*  ye,  ye  ragged  deevils ;  ye*r  a  disgrace  to  a  Christian  country.* 
"  *  Throth,  we  wear  breeches  on  us,'  said  an  old  fellow  on  crutches ;  *  and 
sure  I  hear  that's  more  nor  they  do  in  the  parts  your  honour  comes  firom.'  " 

A  sensation  is  created  by  Sir  Areby  suddenly  fumbling  at  hia 
purse^  but  as  suddenly  damped  by  the  announcement  that  it  is  not 
to  be  begged  for^  but  earned  by  a  walk  to  Killamey  for  the  doctor. 

"  A  general  groan  from  that  class  whose  age  and  infirmities  placed  them 
out  of  the  reach  of  competitorship  met  this  speech,  while  frt>m  the  more  able 
section  a  not  less  equiTocal  expression  of  discontent  broke  forth. 

"  *  Down  to  Killamey  V  cried  one,  *  begorra,  I  wonder  ye  didn't  say  Ken- 
mare,  when  ye  were  about  it — the  devil  a  less  than  ten  miles  it  is.' 

"  '  £yah !  I'll  like  to  see  my  own  four  bones  going  the  same  road ;  sorra  a 
house  the  whole  way  where  there's  a  drop  of  milk  or  a  pratie.' 

"  *  That's  the  charity  to  the  poor,  I  suppose,*  said  the  fat  fellow  of  the 
nightcap.     *  *Tis  wishing  it  I  am,  the  same  charity.' 

"  *  We  wor  to  bring  the  doctor  on  our  back,  I  hope,'  said  a  cripple  in  a 
howl. 

"  *  Did  ever  man  hear  or  see  the  like  of  this  P*  exclaimed  M'Nab,  as,  with 
uplifted  hands,  he  stared  in  wonderment  around  him.  'One  wad  na  be- 
lieve it.* 

"  *  True  for  you,  honey,*  joined  in  one  of  the  group.  *  I'm  fifty-three 
years  on  the  road ;  and  I  never  heerd  of  any  one  askin'  us  to  do  a  hand's 
turn  afore.' 

"  *  Out  of  my  sight,  ye  worthless  ne'er  do-weels  j  awa*  wi'  ye  at  once,  and 
for  ever.  1*11  send  twenty  miles  round  the  country,  but  I'll  hae  a  mastiff 
here ;  I'U  worry  the  first  o*  ye  that  dares  to  come  near  the  house.' 

"  *  On  my  conscience,  it  will  push  you  hard  to  find  a  wickeder  baste  nor 
yourself.' 

"  *  Begorra,  he  won't  be  uglier,  any  how.* " — ^P.  53 — 66. 

We  win  subjoin  another  spirited  scene  from  the  road-side  inn; 
Captain  Jacques  Mahault  is  narrating  hia  endeavour  to  pay  his 
respects  in  person  to  Miss  Travers^  and  the  consequences. 

"  *  Eh  bien ! — ^I  tried  the  sash,  but  it  was  fastened.  I  then  went  round  the 
house,  and  examined  the  other  windows,  one  after  the  other — all  the  same. 
Que /aire  ?  I  thought  of  knocking  boldly  at  the  back  door,  but  then  I  shonld 
have  no  chance  of  a  peep  at  la  belli  that  way.' 

**  *  What  did  you  want  with  a  peep  at  her  ?*  asked  Mary,  gruffly. 

'^'Diablel  what  did  I  want?  Four  Vadmrer,  Vadwir — or  at  least  to 
make  my  respects  as  becomes  a  stranger  and  a  Frenchman.  FourimvoMM. 
There  was  no  entree  without  some  noise ;  so  I  preferred  the  room  she  was  in 
to  any  other,  and  gently  disengaging  my  dirk,  I  slipped  it  between  the  two 
sashes,  to  lift  up  the  latch  which  fastened  them.  Mort  bleu !  the  weapon 
slipped,  and  came  slap  through  the  pane  with  a  tremendous  fracas.  She 
started  up  and  screamed — there  was  no  use  in  any  more  delay.  I  put  my  foot 
through  the  window,  and  pushed  open  the  sash  at  once ;  but  before  I  was  well 
in  the  room,  bells  were  ringing  in  every  quarter  of  the  house,  and  men's  vcnces 
calling  aloud  and  shouting  to  each  other ;  when,  suddenly,  the  door  opened, 
and  whiz  went  a  pistol-ball  close  by  my  head,  and  shattered  the  shutter  behind 
mc.  My  fellows  outside,  hearing  the  shot,  unslung  their  pieces ;  and  before 
I  could  get  down  to  them,  poured  in  a  volley — ^why,  wherefore,  or  upon 
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wHom,  the  devil  himself,  who  instigated  them,  can  tell.  The  garrison 
mustered  strong,  however,  and  replied — that  they  did,  by  Jove,  for  one  of  us, 
Emile  de  Louvois,  is  badly  wounded.  I  sounded  the  retreat,  but  the  scoun- 
drels would  not  mind  me ;  and  before  I  was  able  to  prevent  it — t^/e  bleu  ! — 
they  had  got  round  to  the  farm-yard,  and  set  fire  to  the  corn-stacks ;  in  a 
second,  the  corn  and  hay  blazed  up,  and  enveloped  the  house  and  all  in 
smoke/  "  &c.— P.  78—9. 

And  yet,  would  the  reader  believe  it  ?  or  rather  would  any  who 
had  not  read  the  work  believe  it? — Captain Flahault  and  his  merry 
men,  "  Come  like  shadows,  so  depart  /'  they  are  merely  evoked  to 
land  Talbot,  alias  Barrington,  and  amuse  themselves  by  setting  fire 
to  the  Lodge.  They  are  "  paid  off  and  discharged ;"  and  the  only 
consequence  of  the  whole  attack,  is  the  discharge  from  the  house- 
hold, of  a  wild,  self-devoted  retainer,  named  "  Terry  the  Woods'^ — 
one  of  those  human  Will-of-the-\Visps  which,  we  are  told,  are  "  un- 
derstood" in  an  Irish  household.  Poor  Terry  has  been  seen  quench- 
ing  the  blaze ;  and,  therefore,  though  volleys  were  exchanged,  and 
Captain  Jacques,  in  his  buccaneer  costume,  made  his  unprivileged 
entree  at  Miss  Travers*  vrindow,  it  is  thought  consistent  to  let  fall 
the  suspicion  of  the  fire  upon  him. 

As  a  favourable  sample  of  the  more  serious  passages,  the  follow- 
ing is  touching  and  natural.  The  O'Donoghue  and  Mark  are  dis* 
cussing  family  prospects. 

"  *  I  have  borne  aU  misfortmies  weU  till  now,*  continued  the  father.  *  I 
cared  little  on  my  own  account,  Mark ;  my  only  sorrow  was  for  you ;  but,  so 
long  as  we  were  together,  boy — so  long  as  hand  in  hand  we  stood  against  the 
storm,  I  felt  that  my  courage  never  failed  me.  Stay  by  me,  then,  Mark ;  tell 
me  that,  whatever  comes,  you'll  never  leave  me.  Let  it  not  be  said,  that  when 
age  and  afiOiction  fell  upon  the  O'Bonoghue,  his  son — the  boy  of  his  heart — 
deserted  him.  You  shall  conunand  in  everything,'  said  he,  with  an  impas- 
sioned tone,  as  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  youth's  countenance.  *  I  ask  for 
nothingbut  to  be  near  you.     The  house — the  property — all  shall  be  yours.' 

"'What  house — what  property — do  you  speak  of  ?' said  Mark,  rudely. 
'  Are  we  not  beggars  ?' 

*•  The  old  man's  head  dropped  heavily ;  he  relinquished  the  grasp  of  his 
son's  hand,  and  his  outstretched  arm  fell  powerless  by  his  side.  *  I  was  for- 
getting,' murmured  he,  in  a  broken  voice ;'  it  is  as  you  say — ^you  are  right, 
Mark — ^you  mtist  go.' 

"  Few  and  simple  as  the  words  were,  the  utterance  sunk  deep  into  the  young 
man's  heart ;  they  seemed  the  last  effort  of  courage  wrung  from  despair,  and 
breathed  a  pathos  he  was  unable  to  resist. 

"  *  I'll  ^ot  leave  you,'  said  he,  in  a  voice  scarce  louder  than  a  whisper ; 
*  there's  my  hand  upon  it ;'  and  he  wrung  in  his  strong  grasp  the  unresisting 
fingers  of  the  old  man.  *  That's  a  promise,  father ;  and  now  let  us  speak  no 
more  about  it.'  "—P.  100—1. 

The  same  night  this  promise  is  made,  Mark,  looking  moodily 
forth  in  the  moonlight,  sees  a  large  division  of  men  marching  in 
orderly  ranks,  the  officers  of  which  hold  a  conference  under  his 
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window  rcj]^ardiiig  him.  But  nothing  comes  of  it — ^more  than  of 
the  "  King  of  Fmnce,"  and  his  celebrated  *'  forty  thousand  men" 
— except  that  ^f  ark  gets  drunk  with  the  officers.  In  fact,  after 
marching  "  up  the  hiU/' — ^for  they  are  not  even  hke  those  legendary 
troops,  traced  **  down  again" — exeunt  armies, — ^we  hear  of  them  no 
more. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Lever  we  presume  was  intended  for  the  Englis^h 
market,  where  it  was  sure  to  find  few  readers  who  would  not  be 
open  to  a  pleasureable  excitement  from  the  picturesque  of  manner, 
idiom,  and  feeling,  so  largely  offered  to  their  stndy,  in  a  people 
divided  from  themselves  by  so  narrow  a  strip  of  sea,  and  so  measure- 
less a  gulf  of  character.  Hence  these  digi^ions  at  every  turn  are 
more  sure  to  meet  a  favourable  reception,  at  any  rate  a  venial  al- 
lowance from  the  mass  of  readers ;  the  work,  in  its  versatility,  seems 
the  more  suited  to  pourtray,  from  its  resemblance  to,  the  characters 
Mith  which  it  is  embeiUshed.  Every  one  who  reads  now-a-days, 
may  be  presumed  sufficiently  deeply  interested  in  the  social  state  of 
Ireland  to  study  intensely  the  problem  of  its  misery,  and  value  for 
their  own  sakes  any  passing  lights  which  the  gossip  of  a  sadly  Irish 
author  might  throw  upon  its  solution.  When  we  discuss  a  story, 
the  costume  of  which — in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word — presents 
no  variety  from  the  sober  draperies  of  English  social  Ufe,  we  concen- 
trate our  thoughts  upon  the  feelings  and  actions  of  the  ideal  person- 
ages before  us ;  we  are  impatient  of  little  iniquities  committed  for 
the  sake  of  exhibiting  in  a  digression  what  is  commonplace,  when 
we  have  digressed  to  reach  it.  Hence,  in  the  ordinary  run  of 
novels,  the  patience,  if  not  the  good  taste  of  the  pubUc,  is  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  against  extravaganzas  in  the  author.  The  tempta- 
tions in  common  lying  so  much  greater  in  the  case  both  of  an 
English  public  and  an  Irish  author,  render  it  more  imperative  upon 
criticism  to  take  up  the  cudgels  in  defence  of  the  rules.  Then,  too, 
we  live  in  a  sadly  latitudinarian  age  in  point  of  disciphne — one  in 
which  wholesome  restraints  in  every.thing,  from  theology  down  to 
fairy  tales,  are  apt  to  be  viewed  as  unworthy  fetters ;  and  as  ^religions 
freedom^  may  be  rendered  '  freedom  from  religion,'  in  its  popular 
sense ;  so  freedom  of  taste  is  construed  into  a  random  immunity 
fit)m  its  rules.  Private  judgment  run  wild  seems  to  have  withdrawn 
one  by  one  the  suffrages  of  popular  authors  from  the  standard  of 
correct  taste ;  we  are  an  age  indeed  whose  name — 

" a  nullo  posuit  natura  metallo," 

imless  from  the  want  of  unity  and  subordination,  each,  like  mercu- 
rial globules,  trickling  a  different  way,  we  may  be  denominated 
"  the  quicksilver  age."  On  all  accounts,  whether  of  the  sympathies 
of  readers,  the  propensities  of  authors,  or  the  plausible  cougruity 
between  a  versatile  story  and  a  versatile  scene  and  characters,  we 
deprecate  this  random  literature,  this  authorship  stans  pede  in  uno. 
A  few  more  special  faults  remain  to  be  considered  in  the  structure 
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beyond  the  general  one  above  mentioned^  before  we  make  any 
remarks  upon  the  character.  There  is^  totally  unconnected  with 
the  plotting  of  young  (yDonoghue  against  the  government,  or  of 
Hemsworth  against  the  O'Donoghues^  a  plot  of '  the  CVDonoghue' 
against  his  own  son.  Admitting  for  the  present  (what  we  shall  bye 
and  bye  perhaps  have  occasion  to  dispute)  the  likeUhood  of  the 
father  as  there  drawn  committing  such  a  fraud  upon  his  son,  what 
reason  is  assignable  for  Father  Luke,  in  whose  charge  were  the 
baptismal  certificates  of  Mark  O'Donoghue,  sending  them  to  the 
(y  Donoghue  at  all  ?  No  request  on  the  old  man^s  part  is  mentioned, 
no  surprise  is  alluded  to  on  their  abstraction  and  long  detention 
by  Barrington.  Father  Luke,  too,  is  no  party  to  the  fraud,  and  was 
out  of  the  kingdom  when  the  estates  were  sold ;  their  transfer  at  all 
is  as  unaccountable  as  the  particular  mode  of  it  adopted,  through 
the  medium,  namely,  of  a  low  horse-jobber ;  in  fact,  the  papers  were 
required,  for  the  purposes  of  the  story  we  are  to  suppose,  to  be  at  the 
road-side  inn  on  a  certain  night,  there  to  come  into  the  possession 
of  Barrington,  and  Lanty  Lawler,  though  not  the  most  probable, 
was  the  most  convenient  person  to  effect  the  transfer.  And  yet 
after  all  we  do  not  see  what  the  story  gains  by  the  whole  incident, 
for  the  papers  are  destroyed,  and  lead  to  nothing  but  a  declamatory 
scene  between  Mark  and  Barrington,  and  another  insignificant 
one  between  the  same  and  Father  Luke.  The  old  man  dies  un- 
cursed  by  the  consciousness  that  his  son  is  privy  to  the  matter :  in 
fact,  the  whole  incident  is  a  roundabout  way  to  nothing  at  all. 

The  way  in  which  Mark  O'Donoghue,  an  ardent  young  spirit^ 
writhing  under  the  sense  of  wrongs  and  the  poverty  they  have  en- 
tailed, and  panting  for  some  opportunity  of  rising  superior  to  them, 
is  *  hooked  in'  by  the  horse-jockey  fellow  and  the  landlady,  to  the 
treasonable  practices  of  the  rebels,  seems  highly  unnatural.  He  had 
himself  previously  witnessed  the  secret  battalions  on  their  march ; 
but  makes  apparently  no  effort  to  trace  them,  though  no  ordinary 
sensations,  we  are  led  to  suppose,  would  have  been  created  in  such  a 
bosom  as  Mark's  by  such  a  scene.  The  hostess  and  the  horse- 
jockey  are  left  to  swear  him  in  privately,  they  having  been  the  first 
to  whom  communications  of  foreign  aid  were  made,  and  the  dan- 
gerous secret  of  the  store  of  foreign  arms  confided.  Nor  does 
Mark  appear  to  feel  the  least  chagrin  at  the  overtures  not  having 
first  been  made  to  him ;  he  takes  the  oath  upon  the  Testament  at 
the  dignified  hands  of  Lanty  Lawler,  and  patiently  waits  till  that 
worthy  shall  be  pleased  to  honour  him  with  further  confidence.  Nay, 
at  thevery  time  that  he  isthus  seduced  by  Lanty,he  isbrooding  over— 
not  patriot  thoughts  of  the  re-assertion  of  native  independence,  but — 
a  personal  pique  arising  from  Captain  Travers  having  taken  him 
for  a  poacher.  The  character  does  not  answer  to  the  circumstances, 
is  not  acted  upon  by  the  usual  springs  which  regulate  men  of 
a  haughty  and  at  the  same  time  ardent  temperament,  such  as  Mark 
is  drawn. 
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We  must  further  remark  on  a  readiness  in  our  author  to  invent 
some  extraordinarysolution  of  the  difficulties  of  his  plot ;  to  be  too 
rapid  in  transporting  his  personages  into  and  out  of  troubles. 
Thus  Barrington  vanishes  from  the  inn  at  Dublin,  and — the  reader 
being  gratuitously  left  to  surmise  the  agency  of  his  escape— is  found 
on  board  the  schooner  at  daybreak ;  the  too  oft  recurring  Deus  e 
machind  is  bad  enough,  but  the  machina  without  any  dem  at  all  is 
surely  worse. 

Sir  Archy  MT^ab  is  a  character  frequently  used  for  this  last 
part ;  in  fact,  being  introduced  in  the  early  part  of  the  story  for 
amusement,  he  becomes  a  serious  piece  of  tragedy  in  the  latter. 
Does  Miss  O^Donoghue  require  the  outfit  for  her  debtWi — Sir 
Archy  immediately  supplies  the  funds  on  the  security  of  his  pro- 
perty in  Perthshire,  which  has  lain  till  that  moment  in  abeyance. 
Does  Mark  stand  in  need  of  a  friend  at  court  ? — Up  posts  Sir  Archy 
to  Dublin ;  the  exiled  Scotchman  comes  out  as  an  influential  friend 
of  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  is  found  to  possess  '^  a  court  dress  and 
sword,''  as  well  as  the  diplomatic  qualities  necessary  to  the  good 
genius  of  a  proclaimed  traitor.  We  of  course  do  not  insist  on 
nothing  being  left  to  the  reader's  imagination,  but  a  few  skeleton 
hints  should  be  surely  thrown  out  to  assist  his  common  sense. 

Pervading  however  all  these  defects,  there  exists  a  prevalent 
fault  on  the  side  of  excess ;  an  undue  prominency,  namely,  assigned 
to  the  subordinate  characters.  The  actors  in  each  scene  appear  to  be 
equally  occupied  whilst  it  lasts,  instead  of  relieving  one  another  by 
the  due  contrast  of  prominence  in  the  grouping.  Thus  we  dwell 
with  almost  equal  interest  on  Sir  Marmaduke  and  the  CyDonoghue, 
Frederick  and  Mark,  Barrington  and  Lanty.  This  is  doubtless  in 
a  great  degree  the  result  of  the  loose  texture  of  the  story,  of  stringing 
together  a  multitude  of  scenes  irrelevant  to,  or  but  slightly  con^ 
nected  with,  the  main  action.  We  do  not  observe  the  due  propor- 
tions in  the  canvass  where  the  distance  comes  toppUng  over  the 
foreground,  or  we  should  rather  perhaps  compare  such  a  story  to 
the  long  friezes  of  the  Greek  Temple,  where  each  group  succes- 
sively and  solely  occupies  the  eye,  instead  of  gathering  contrast  by 
being  simultaneously  presented  to  it. 

With  regard  to  individual  characters, — allowing  for  English  pre- 
judices and  misunderstandings  respecting  Lreland, — we  thmk  Sir 
Marmaduke  too  obtuse,  too  self-willed,  in  short,  a  little  too  much 
of  a  fool,  for  the  successful  capitalist  with  the  gathered  experience 
of  a  life  of  commerce.  Had  he  been  merely  an  English  landlord 
transplanted,  he  might  indeed  have  wondered,  with  all  the  astonish- 
ment natural  to  a  man  startled  from  his  creed,  why  the  same  policy, 
found  so  successful  "  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,"  should  prove 
so  suicidal  in  Ireland.  However,  that  Mr.  Lever's  impression  of 
the  average  run  of '  Saxon'  landlords,  is  correct,  we  do  not  entertain 
a  doubt ;  and  are  as  ready  to  concede,  that  their  misunderstanding 
the  national  character  of  their  tenantry — those,  that  is,  who  care  to 
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be  at  the  pains  of  interpreting  it  at  all — has  been  a  prolific  seource 
and  continued  channel,  from  and  through  which  a  great  part  of  the 
social  miseries  of  Ireland  have  been  derived. 

The  O'Donoghue  himself  is  not  developed  adequately  to  the  out- 
line at  first  presented  to  us;  the  old  fire  of  chieftainship  seems  ab- 
solutely quenched  by  the  petty  dampers  of  poverty,  and  the  legal 
annoyances  attendant  upon  it.  Driven  to  the  most  sordid  shifts  to 
evade  their  persecutions,  he  is  impelled  further  to  seek  shelter  from 
the  sense  of  his  sordidness  in  an  indolent  acquiescence  in  the  ease 
of  the  present  hour,  void  alike  of  forethought  or  of  reflection.  He 
sinks  gradually  in  our  esteem,  as  the  story  advances ;  beggaring 
himself  actually,  and  his  son  both  actually  and  prospectively,  and 
accepting,  or,  we  should  rather  say,  embezzling  the  relief  of  the 
boon  ofiered  by  his  niece,  with  nothing  more  than  the  outward 
decency  of  reluctance  with  which  Csesar  rejects  the  crown  when 
proffered  by  Mark  Antony. 

The  hero,  young  Mark  O'Donoghue,  is,  with  some  exceptions,  the 
most  glaring  of  which  we  have  alluded  to,  well  drawn  in  his  gene- 
ral features.  But  he  lends  himself,  too  easily,  to  be  the  mere  tool 
of  Harrington.  His  patience,  during  the  latter^s  temporising  with 
him  in  Dublin,  and  the  little  chagrin  he  testifies  at  lingering  more 
than  a  week  there  without  any  interview  with  the  Delegates,  strike 
us  as  quite  foreign  to  the  texture  of  his  character.  He  surrenders 
himself,  with  a  most  unnatural  meekness,  into  the  hands  of  Barring- 
tou ;  and,  the  latter  failing  him,  quits  the  scene  without  a  single  self- 
relying  effort  to  forward  what  is  represented  as  the  darling  passion 
of  a  spirit  fit  to  rule.  In  the  later  scenes,  with  the  one  exception  of 
*'  the  reckoning "  with  Hemsworth,  in  which  he  is  a  mere  blood- 
thirsty savage,  his  character  rectifies  itself  into  its  natural  power, 
and  the  soaring  boldness  of  the  numerous  stages  of  his  escape  is 
the  recoil  of  the  spring  of  interest,  which  has  been  relaxed  in  the 
reader  up  to  that  point,  through  many  a  dull  preceding  page. 

Kate  CKDonoghue  is  a  compound  of  *'Baby  Blake,"  from 
Charles  O'Malley,  and  *'  La  Viviandaire,"  from  "  Tom  Burke ;" 
and,  were  she  not  a  re-production,  in  most  features,  would  be  really 
fascinating ;  but  she  permits  herself  to  be  too  easily  hoaxed  by 
Hemsworth  to  suit  the  character  of  womanly  shrewdness,  with  which 
the  author  at  first  invests  her.  She  appears  never  so  well  as  when 
we  are  first  introduced  to  her ;  she  is  there  a  child  of  nature  in  her 
own  sphere,  and  a  meet  adornment  of  the  old  walls  within  which 
she  is  an  adopted  scion.  "  The  game  of  chess "  is  an  admirable 
chapter ;  the  presiding  household  goddess  is  well  mingled  with  the 
graceful  coquet.  She  allows  vivacity  to  degenerate  into  mere  flip- 
pancy on  being  transplanted  to  the  capital — witness  the  following 
table-talk  at  Sir  Marmaduke's  breakfast  there.  The  sisterly  rivals 
are  reviewing  their  conquests,  and  triumphing  in  each  other : — 

"  '  I  think  you  stole  the  phanccllor  himself  firom  me,'   replied  Sybella, 
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laugbiDg ;  *  and  I  must  say,  most  unhandsomely,  too :  he  had  just  given  me 
his  arm,  to  lead  me  to  a  chair,  when  you  said  something  in  a  half-whisper — 
I  could  not  catch  it  if  I  would — he  dropped  my  arm,  burst  out  a  laughing, 
and  hurried  over  to  Lord  Clonmel — I  suppose,  to  repeat  it.* 

"  *  It  was  not  worth  relating,  then,*  said  Kate,  with  a  toss  of  her  head. 
I  merely  remarked  how  odd  it  was  Lady  llidgeway  coiddn't  dance  in  time 
with  such  beautiful  clocks  on  her  stockings.' 

"  *  O,  Kate,  dearest  I  *  said  Sybella,  who,  while  she  could  not  refrain  from  a 
burst  of  laughter,  became  deep  scarlet  at  her  friend's  hardihood. 

"  *  Why,  Meddlicot  told  that  as  his  own  at  supper,'  said  Sir  Marmaduke. 
*  So  he  did.  Sir ;  but  I  cautioned  him  that  a  licence  for  wholesale  does  no* 
permit  the  retail  even  of  jokes.  Isn't  the  worthy  sheriff  a  druggist  ?  *  " 
—P.  228. 

We  certainly  beg  to  second  Miss  Traverses  blush  for  her  friend ; 
we  think  we  should  scratch  out  "  flippancy/'  and  write  "  rudeness/' 
The  lauded  gentillesse  of  Miss  O'Donoghue's  manner  appears  to 
have  sadly  forsaken  her  in  her  debi^t.  The  French  polish  has  worn 
off,  and  the  young  lady — 

"  becomes  more  Irish,  and  less  nice," 

as  the  tale  progresses. 

The  prevailing  fault  of  Hemsworth  and  Barrington  is,  that  they 
are  too  much  alike — ^both  mere  ordinary  intriguers,  one  of  whom 
was,  perhaps,  requisite  to  give  the  necessary  degree  of  complication 
to  the  plot.  Barrington,  indeed,  is  beset  with  boding  qualms 
strangely  inconsistent  with  the  character  he  is  made  to  play ;  but 
this  character  is  a  supernumerary  one.  He  is  made  the  agent  of 
entangling  Mark  in  the  conspiracy,  and,  surely,  is  rather  too  un- 
dignified a  decoy  duck  for  such  a  prize  as  the  young  O'Donoghue. 
But  the  postscript  to  the  title,  '^  the  fifty  years  since,''  we  suppose 
rendered  a  name  necessary  to  patch  up  some  semblance  of  historical 
pretension.  Barrington,  in  fact,  is  not  wanted ;  his  only  use  is  to 
get  Mark  into  the  meshes  of  rebellion,  which  such  times  might 
have  accomplished  for  such  a  character  in  fifty  more  likely  ways. 
Having  done  this,  Barrington  is,  even  by  the  author,  done  without ; 
he  is  nowhere,  during  his  victim's  struggles  in  the  toils,  nor  does 
he  assist  in  his  eventual  delivery  from  them. 

Lanty  Lawler  is,  perhaps,  the  best  character  in  the  book  in  point 
of  consistent  portraiture.  The  mean,  sly  villain,  who  always  forms 
the  underling  of  a  conspiracy,  is  in  him  correct  throughout.  Lanty, 
by  the  bye,  is  another  of  the  characters  who  may  affiliate  them- 
selves with  a  claim  of  desertion  on  the  author.  "What  becomes  of 
Lanty  ? — after  his  poison  scene  with  Hemsworth,  in  which  the 
more  profound  and  the  more  sneaking  rascal  set  one  another  off 
with  considerable  effect,  we  hear  nothing  of  him,  except  that  Maiy 
M'Kelly,  the  hostess  whom  he  might  have  married,  denounces  him 
with  scorn.  And  this,  after  all  her  worldly  wealth  had  been  blown 
to  the  winds  by  the  French  gunpowder  lodged  in  her  cabin,  can 
hardly  be  deemed  a  piece  of  poetical  justice  upon  Lanty,  whose 
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thoughts  in  his  most  tender  moments  regard  the  "good  stroke 
of  business"  Mary  is  doing. 

"  Terry  the  Woods"  is  a  most  interesting  character,  and  one  to 
which  a  ccmsiderably  larger  share  of  the  interest  of  the  story  might 
fairly  have  attached.  The  childish  simplicity  of  his  pride,  and  the 
deep  tenderness  of  his  self-devotion,  to  which  it  alone  is  superior, 
are  briefly  touched  in  the  earlier  chapters,  but  in  the  latter  ones  he 
sinks  into  a  common-place  sentinel  over  the  hiding-place  of  Mark 
O'Donoghue — ^he  is,  in  fact,  not  enough  brought  out. 

There  are  some  quaint  touches  about  the  down-stairs  life  of 
Kerry  O^Leary ;  the  curiosity,  ever  on  the  lurk,  and  imchecked 
even  by  such  warnings  as  pistol-bullets  sent  through  the  door  at 
whose  key-hole  he  practises  eaves-dropping,  whilst  it  is  stimu- 
lated to  the  utmost  by  the  inquisitive  cravings  of  his  coadjutrix, 
Mrs.  Branaghan,  furnish  materials  for  many  of  the  most  amusing 
of  our  author's  vagaries.  Want  of  space  alone  prevents  us  from 
quoting  the  discussion  between  these  Dii  Inferi  of  Carrig-na-Curra, 
on  the  expected  instalment  of  a  French  waiting-maid,  in  their 
classic  shades. 

We  may  congratulate  Mr.  Lever  on  having  repressed  in  a  great 
degree  the  proneness  to  luxuriate  in  the  feats  of  horse-flesh,  so 
prevalent  in  some  of  his  earlier  works ;  what  little  there  is,  is  well- 
timed  and  good.  For  instance,  the  ^  farewell  canter*  of  Mark  O'Do- 
noghue,  before  parting  with  his  mare,  is  a  fine,  bold  burst  of  chi- 
valrous feeling. 

Some  of  the  descriptions  of  nature  are  luxuriant  in  their  wild 
beauty,  particularly  the  opening  one,  which  has  the  real  scene- 
painting  touch  upon  it.  The  remarks  on  certain  modes  and 
spheres  of  life  are  plucked,  with  the  dew  of  truth  upon  them,  from 
the  tree  of  observation ;  we  allude  in  particular  to  those  which  in- 
troduce us  to  Captain  leavers,  as  seen  before  quitting  the  circles  of 
taste  and  fashion,  in  Chap.  XIII. 

We  must  not  conclude  without  a  word  upon  the  causes  adduced 
by  Mr.  Lever,  as  accounting  for  the  social  paradox  of  Ireland. 
Admitting  to  the  frdl,  his  estimate  of  the  evil  influence  of  national 
prejudices  ixK  keeping  open  the  "  gulf  fixed"  between  the  landlord 
and  the  tenant,  we  cannot  allow  that  this  is  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  whole  state  of  the  case.  We  think  that,  on  Mr.  Lever's 
own  showing,  calling  as  evidence,  not  only  this,  but  every  one  of 
his  preceding  works,  where  Irish  character  has  been  the  staple  of 
the  tale,  there  is  a  closer  and  deeper  influence  for  evil  exercised 
upon  the  peasantry  by  the  Irish  gentry,  the  native  heirs  of  the  soil. 
What  a  picture  does  the  author  present  to  us,  in  the  abject  decay 
of  the  old  family,  yet  patronizing,  in  its  poverty — nay,  beggary — a 
horde  of  idle  revellers,  the  higher  class  of  beggarmen,  for  they  have 
been  bom  to  the  heritage  of  mendicancy,  and  have  not /a//en  from 
anything  better,  to  it !  How  deeply  seated  must  be  the  host  of 
vices  which  starvation  feeds  in  a  country,  where,  with  destitution 
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within  doors^  these  outdoor  pensioners  receive,  every  morning,  their 
constitutional  dole,  as  members  of  the  same  fraternity.  What  an 
abject  boon,  the  alms  bestowed  by  want  on  privileged  idleness ! 
How  will  a  peasantry,  who  can  see  no  better  example  than  disso- 
lute recklessness  in  those  with  whom  their  hearts  are  knit  up  in 
antipathy  to  the  "  Saxon,^  ever  view  the  industry  of  the  latter 
without  invidious  contempt,  or  the  otiose  penury  of  the  former 
without  a  compassionating  pride.  It  is  this  daily  influence — this 
cherished  association  of  idleness  with  gentility,  which,  we  believe, 
has  fettered  the  social  growth  of  IreLind  more  than  that  jealousy  of 
aUen  blood  which  has  hence  derived  its  deadliest  virulence,  more 
even  than  that  spiritual  bondage  which  views  absolution  as  a  pri- 
vilege, without  keeping  as  clearly  in  view,  repentance,  as  a  duty. 
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1.  Der  heilige  Rock  zu  Trier,  und  die  zwanzig  andem  heiUgen 
ungendlUen  Roche — Eine  Historische  Uniersuchung,  (The  Holy 
Coat  at  Treves  and  the  twenty  other  holy  coats  without  seam. 
An  Historical  inquiry.)  By  Dr.  Gildermeister  and  Dr.  H.  von 
Sybel.     Bonn.    1845. 

2.  Heil-Rock'Album — Eine      zusammerstellung     den     wichtegsten 

Aktenstucke  Briefe,  ^c.  (The  Holy  Coat  Album — a  collection  of 
the  most  important  of  the  Letters,  ^c,  on  the  ex/dbition  of  the 
Holy  Coat  at  Treves.)    Leipzig.     1845. 

3.  Urtheil  des  Katholischen  Priesters  Ronge,  iiber  den  heiligen  Hock 
zu  Trier.     1844.     (Ronge' s  letter  on  the  Holy  Coat.) 

4.  An  die  niedere  Katholische  Geistlichkeit.  (Address  to  the  inferior 

Roman  Clergy.)     By  J.  Ronge. 

5.  An  die  Katholische  Lehrer.     (Address  to  the  Roman  Catholic 

Schoolmasters.)     By  Johann  Ronge.     1845. 

6.  Notes  on  the  Pilgrimage  to  Trives  and  the   German  Catholic 

Church.    By  Samuel  Laing,  Esq.     2nd  Edition.     1846. 

7.  Sendschreiben  an    die   Christlich-apostolisch   Katholischen    Ge- 

meinden.  Von  Joh.  Czerski^     1845. 

The  books  above  (with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Laing's)  are  an 
infinitely  small  proportion  of  a  class  forming  what,  in  "  the  trade,'* 
is  called  tlie  Ronge  Literature,  and  with  which  the  shops  of  all  book- 
sellers in  those  parts  of  Germany  where  the  discussion  of  their  subject- 
matter  is  not  prohibited,  and  an  arbitrary  censorship  all  powerful, 
are  completely  inundated.  Tracts,  periodicals,  pamphlets,  letters, 
addresses,  large  works  and  little  books,  relating  to  the  new  Anti- 
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Roman  Church  movement,  monopolise  the  shelves,  tables,  and 
counters  of  the  vendors  of  learning  in  print — showing  how  deeply 
and  universally  the  subject  which  we  intend  briefly  to  notice  in 
this  article  is  working  in  the  mind  of  the  German  public. 

Now  no  great  movement  in  the  minds  and  feelings  of  our  German 
brethren  can  exist  without  its  interest  to  us  in  England ;  and  when 
the  subject  is  a  form  of  one  which  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
whole  modem  civilized  world  oftentimes  and  long,  such  movement 
will  not  be  without  its  influence  too.  The  literature  and  philosophy 
of  Germany  have,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  had  gi-eat  and 
manifest  influence  over  our  own,  and  although  the  works  of  her 
theologians  have  been  placed  under  orthodox  censure,  attacked  very 
virulently,  and  met  with  condemnation — unjust  as  we  think, 
because  sweeping  and  unconditional — yet,  connected  as  the  German 
metaphysics  and  theology  arc,  even  the  latter  has  been  in  some  degree, 
indirectiy  through  the  former,  forced  upon  the  notice  of  the  English 
scholar,  and  through  him  it  is  now  beginning  to  make  itself  known 
and  appreciated  among  us.  The  name  of  Michaelis,  Schleusner, 
Griesbach,  De  Wette,  and  others,  have  been  long  admitted  as 
necessary  for  the  credit  even  of  the  orthodox  library,  and  other 
authors  are  gradually  taking  their  proper  place  with  the  thinking 
readers  of  the  day  in  England. 

The  opinions  which  have  been  industriously  attempted  to  be 
propagated,  that  German  theology  is  dangerous ;  that  the  celebrated 
author  emanating  from  Germany  are  aU  rationalists,  and  so  on,  must 
arise  either  from  a  morbid  fear  of  anything  which  bears  an  investi- 
gating tone,  with  respect  to  subjects  connected  with  religion,  or  from 
ignorance  of  the  real  character  of  the  works  emanating  from  Ger- 
many— ^probably  from  a  mixture  of  both.  In  truth,  to  speak  oitke 
German  school  of  theology  being  dangerous  and  heterodox,  shows 
of  itself  ignorance  of  the  subject.  There  are  several  distinct  and 
opposed  schools.  There  is,  it  is  true,  what  is  popularly  called  the 
rationalist  school,  which  is  itself  divided,  and  which  meets  with  as 
determined  opposition  in  Germany  as  it  would  if  it  appeared  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  there  are  also  among  the  theological  writers  in  Germany, 
men  of  the  most  extensive  learning  and  piety,  who  are  as  far  from 
the  reproach  of  deism,  latitudinariamsm  and  modem  heresies,  as  they 
are  from  the  vicious  system  of  irrational  anathema,  so  much  in 
vogue  with  our  controversialists. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  now  to  enter  into  a  disquisition  on  these 
schools,  or  the  state  of  theology  generally  in  Germany.  We  refer 
to  them  merely  in  connection  with  the  interest  which  subsists 
between  the  two  countries  with  regard  to  these  topics.  It  would 
be  interesting  however,  on  a  more  fitting  opportunity,  to  trace  out 
the  growth  and  progress  of  these  schools,  and  the  influence  which 
they  have  exercised  in  forming  and  combining  the  elements  per- 
ceived in  the  great  rupture  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  of  which 
we  propose  to  take  a  short  notice.     It  would  be  useful  too  to  poiut 
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out  how  honest  and  vigorous  search  after  truth  is  potent  even  over 
those  whose  prejudices,  education  and  characters  are  entirely  op- 
posed to,  and  prevent  them  personally  uniting  with,  others  who  are 
less  fettered  j  and  how  the  "  spirit  of  the  age,'^  formed  by  the  thinkers 
and  writers,  will  enter  upon  and  pervade  a  body  of  men  in  spite  of 
themselves,  and  who  are  strongly  bound  to  disregard  it  when  not  in 
subjugation  to  their  own  established  dogmata. 

The  investigating  tone  of  the  modem  philosophical  and  meta- 
physical writings  of  Germany — ^which,  be  it  remembered,  are  gene- 
rally in  a  free  spirit,  most  opposed  to  the  Romanist  mode  of  thought — 
could  not  be  kept  from  entering  even  the  barricaded  camps  of  the 
Roman  Church.  In  fact,  modem  philosophy  had  interfered  with 
middle-age  faith,  but  hitherto  there  had  been  no  great  rupture. 
There  was  a  nominal  adherence  to  the  Roman  Church  by  many 
whose  hearts  were  not  with  her.  It  appears  then  that  Romanism 
might  well  be  piqued  with  her  diminished  power  over  the  minds  of 
her  children,  and  anxious  to  make  the  world  believe  it  was  still 
strong.  Protestantism  was  daily,  by  the  press,  in  all  the  forms  of 
literature,  making  exhibitions  and  demonstrations.  Its  prin- 
ciples, and  chiefly  that  one  which  gives  every  man  independence 
of  thought,  had  made  inroads  on  its  enemy's  territory.  The 
educated  classes  were  to  some  extent  estranged,  some  strong  and 
great  step  must  be  taken  to  re-assure  the  authorities  in  their  seats, 
and  to  re-establish  if  possible  the  courage  of  the  unsanguine  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Germany. 

There  were  probably  other  motives,  perhaps  of  a  political  and 
local  nature,  in  operation,  which  excited  the  Roman  Catholic  go- 
verning powers  to  institute  one  of  what  they  might  call  most  bold, 
but  what  we  must  think  the  most  destructive  of  steps  which  it  is 
possible  to  conceive  an  inteUigent  body  designing  in  the  middle  of 
the  19th  century.  It  is  simply  this :  One  of  the  eighteen  Holy 
coats,  all  of  which  are  equally  authentic,  and  have  performed  respec- 
tively, and  at  divers  times,  miracles  was  for  the  period  to  be  called 
the  only  one,  and  to  be  exposed  to  the  worship  of  devout  Christians. 
And  they  who  would  make  pilgrimage  to  its  i^rine,  and  make  gifts, 
were  (duly  repenting)  to  have  all  their  sins  forgiven  them  on  be- 
holding the  relic.  Temporal  and  spiritual  good  were  to  flow  boun- 
teously to  the  pilgrims  to  the  coat  1  The  autumn  of  1844  was 
chosen  for  this  great  party  experiment. 

It  is  exposed  at  Treves ;  and  now  use  all  your  power,  priests !  ex- 
ercise all  your  authority,  rectors  !  pious  and  zealous  masters,  exert 
your  influence !  tmpious  sinners,  stir  up  your  forces,  for  heaven's 
sake,  to  swell  the  mobs  of  worshippers  of  this  real  relic  !  Bid  them 
"  pray  to  the  Holy  coat  to  pray  for  you :''  your  pastors  will  smile  on 
you,  and  your  patron  saints  will  not  be  jealous. 

Each  vfilage  and  town,  in  the  coimtry  about  Treves  especially, 
pours  forth  its  troops  of  pilgrims,  with  banners,  &c.,  headed  by  the 
priests  of  the  respective  parishes.     The  sick,  the  maimed,  the  halt. 
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the  lame^  and  blind,  are  carried  in  the  procession  to  be  healed. 
They  chant  their  hymns  to  God  and  his  Coat,  they  intercede 
during  the  daytime  for  themselves  and  their  sick ;  but  when  night 
draws  its  veil  over  the  scene  of  triumphant  superstition,  let  us  be 
content  that  the  veil  is  drawn.  It  is  not  unknown  to  those  who 
have  seen  and  understand  the  nature  of  these  pilgrim  processions, 
that  if  the  religious  feeling  be  really  heightened  or  inspired  in 
some,  it  is  at  the  expense  of  morality  and  happiness  in  others.  They 
are  firequently  made  imposing  pretences  for  foulness;*  and  though, 
perhaps,  romantic  scenes  for  the  painter  (at  a  distance),  and  pretty 
subjects  for  poet-song,  let  the  great  facts  and  little  facts  on  the 
road-side  be  omitted,  both  from  picture  and  poem. 

The  journeys,  in  many  instances,  were  of  several  days*  duration; 
the  villages  where  the  crowds  halt  cannot  provide  accommodation^ 
and  hardly  places  for  rest.  In  small  rooms  are  crowded  on  the 
dirty  floors  twenty  to  thirty  pilgrims.  The  great  majority  of  them 
are  of  the  poorest  class,  and  the  prices,  notwithstanding  great 
efforts  of  the  promulgators  of  the  scheme,  are  exorbitant.  Provi- 
sions are  proportionaUy  high,  but  the  little  stores  of  savings,  or  the 
loan  from  the  pawnbroker,  enable  the  wretches  to  go  on ;  but  what 
is  the  money  that  is  thus  coined  from  their  blood  to  them  !  They  will 
have  full  and  free  pardon  for  ctf, — ^yea,  all  their  sins  which  they  have 
committed  prior  to  beholding  and  worshipping  the  Holy  Coat.  The 
irrational  logic  of  the  peasant  may  suggest  to  him  the  inference, 
that  the  weight  of  a  sin  or  two  contracted  on  the  road  may  just  as 
well  be  included  in  the  general  pardon.  Nor  when  hardships, 
more  than  are  men's  usual  lot  to  bear,  are  imposed  on  the  troubled 
and  excited  peasant,  and  temptations  more  resuiily  offered  him  than 
are  wont  to  be,  can  we  wonder  that — like  the  soldier  on  a  severe 
campaign — he  falls  into  excesses,  for  which  he  will  have  to  repent, 
even  a  long  time  after  his  certificate  of  heaven^s  pardon  has  been 
signed  by  Bishop  Amoldi. 

It  was  our  lot,  since  the  termination  of  the  exhibition  at  Treves, 
to  walk  through  some  of  the  districts  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, from  which,  of  course,  a  large  number  of  the  pilgrims  came. 
We  traversed,  pedestrianizing  the  road  from  Aix-la-Chapelle  to 
Treves,  parts  of  the  Eifel  and  Moselle  districts,  and  the  banks  of 
the  beautiful  Saar ;  and  we  had  during  that  time,  as  well  as  on 
other  occasions  afterwards,  when  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  opportu- 
nities of  noticing  somewhat  of  the  feelings  of  the  people,  as  well 
as  of  seeing  and  hearing  the  effects  of  the  pilgrimages.  The  dis- 
tricts of  the  Eifel,  and  those  between  Aix  and  Treves,  are  distin- 
guished by  great  poverty,  and  are  in  a  low  state  of  civUization  and 
intelligence.  At  the  same  time  the  people  are,  generally  speaking, 
a  quiet,  orderly,  well-meaning  sort  of  people ;  or,  as  an  inhabitant 
said  to  me,  ^'  it  is  a  hardworking,  harmless,  Grod-fearing  people, 

*  See  Ronge'f  letter  hereafter  alluded  to. 
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who  eat  their  potatoes  three  times  a-day^  with  salt  when  they  can 
get  it,  and  without  it  when  they  can't/'  They  are  aknost  exclu- 
sively Romanist,  and  very  priest  ridden  and  driven.  The  country 
is  very  bleak  and  barren.  Potatoes,  a  few  oats,  coarse  hay-fodder, 
and  turf,  are  its  main  productions.  It  lies  out  of  the  usual  route 
of  tourists,  though  it  presents  some  interest  to  the  botanist,  and  is 
not  devoid  of  wild  picturesqueness.  It  is,  of  course,  the  boast  of 
the  universal  educationalist,  who  holds  up  the  continental  system 
to  our  devout  admiration,  that,  as  in  the  rest  of  Prussia,  this 
peasantry  cannot  be  ignorant,  for  they  can  at  least  read.  They 
can  :  and  speaking  one  day  to  a  peasant,  of  his  reading  and  other 
attainments — "  Oh,''  said  he,  "  I  can  read,  of  course ; — I  could  very 
well  when  I  left  school,  but  not  now — ^what  time  have  we  to  read 
now  ?" — and  he  chuckled  over  his  quondam  literary  acquirements. 
Indeed,  the  life  led  by  the  people  here  is  one  of  incessant  and 
thankless  toil ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  this,  might  be  adduced  the  fact, 
that  there  has  been  within  the  last  few  years  considerable  emigra- 
tion to  America  from  these  parts.  We  have  said  so  much  of  one 
part  of  the  agricultural  population  who  went  to  swell  the  million 
and  a  half  of  Holy  Coat  Pilgrims,  to  show  of  what  sort  of  stuflF  it 
was  to  a  great  extent  composed.  And  be  it  especially  observed, 
those  from  severed  of  the  villages,  the  self-same  bodies  of  men  and 
women,  went  three  times,  and  from  very  many,  twice,  to  Trh.'^s, 
during  the  few  weeks  the  sacred  show  continued.  This  was  one  way  of 
swelling  the  numbers,  of  which  such  ostentatious  use  has  been  made. 
The  scheme  was,  of  course,  warmly  approved  by  those  who  pro- 
fited by  the  pence  of  the  pilgrims,  and,  indeed,  an  immense  sum  of 
money  was  expended  by  the  way,  but,  imfortunately,  by  a  very  dif- 
ferent class  of  men  to  those  who  received  it.  Several  times 
have  we  heard  mine  hosts  descanting  very  ardently  and  fluently  on 
the  glorious  exhibition  of  faith  and  religion  displayed  by  the  thou- 
sands who  had  passed  through  their  doors  on  the  devout  errand — 
of  the  advantages  accruing  to  them  and  their  souls, — of  the  splen- 
did demonstration  of  the  powers  of  the  Church,  and  the  staunch 
adherence  of  its  members ;  but  on  inquiring,  passim,  when  they 
themselves  had  taken  the  opportimity  of  feasting  their  eyes  and 
pouring  out  their  hearts  before  the  sacred  relic,  I  found  that  it  had 
been  "  really  impossible  for  them  to  leave  their  business,"  so  heavy 
was  the  demand  on  their  attention :  some  too  ^'  had  seen  the  gar- 
ment some  thirty  years  before."  It  was  evident  to  us,  in  several  in- 
stances, and  in  one  case  we  were  told  in  so  many  words,  that  it  was 
found  advisable  by  those  who  were  quite  sceptical  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  whole  thing,  to  join  the  superstitious  throng,  that  their  laxity, 
perhaps,  in  other  Church  matters,  might  not  be  open  to  remark. 
"  Great  sinners,"  said  one  communicative  fellow  to  us,  "  were  more 
ready  to  show  themselves  than  even  the  great  saints."  But  the 
extraordinary  discussion  which  had  ensued,  had,  in  some  instances, 
even  in  those  who  would  otherwise  have  been  much  inclined  to  follow. 
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unthinkingly,  the  broad  road  trodden  by  the  multitude,  brought 
about  a  kmd  of  assumed  indifference,  founded  on  a  timid  doubt, 
and  fear  of  ridicule.  One  heard  from  men  of  this  class,  in  an  ex- 
cusatory tone — "  I  don't  know  how  it  may  be ;  learned  and  good 
men  say  it's  all  true,  and  no  one  can  prove  that  the  coat  was  not 
Chrisfa."  ''  If  it  was  not  his,  whose  is  it  ?  How  did  it  come  at 
Treves?'*  Such  were  the  shifts  to  which  the  good  promulgators 
of  the  scheme  had  reduced  the  more  intelligent  of  their  flocks  and 
herds.     "  The  priest  says  so  I''  however,  was  the  great  argument. 

Before  we  leave  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  must  not  forget  one 
painful  feature  of  the  pilgrimages.  Diseases  were  to  be  heded  by 
fitith,  and  sight.  On  this  harrassing  and  sad  journey,  there  went 
forth  the  sick  and  even  the  dying.  Some  never  reached  the  city 
where  health  was  to  have  been  restored  to  them.  Some  did  reach  it, 
and  were,  if  fortunate,  able  to  enter  the  hospitals  to  die,  or, 
lingering  a-while  in  the  now  over-crowded  receptacles,  to  return 
home,  with  an  additional  help,  to  the  grave.  But  the  hospitals 
could  not  receive  all,  and  in  the  excited  rush  of  curiosity  and  piety, 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  committees  of  management,  their  case  was 
pitiable  indeed.  Some  went  home  behoving  they  were  cured; 
others  were  unable  to  let  their  imagination  so  rule  them,  and, 
mocked  by  their  unmitigated  anguish,  they  returned,  let  us  hope,  with 
a  truer  estimation  of  these  priests  and  their  prescriptions.  Many 
harrowing  cases  occurred  during  the  few  weeks  of  the  Christian  exhi- 
bition. One  poor  peasant  was  determined  to  give  his  old  father  the 
benefit  so  profusely  promised  to  the  sick.  By  intense  and  unceasing 
effort  he  conveyed  him  to  the  city,  and  procured  him  a  sight  of  the 
blessed  relic.  The  old  man  died  a  few  hours  afterwards,  and  his 
son,  prostrated  in  mind  and  body,  turned  his  face  towards  his  home, 
but  never  reached  it  alive.  Verily,  who  would  wish  to  have  his 
confessor's  conscience  now  ? 

Cologne,  Coblentz  (which  is,  and  has  ever  been,  one  of  the  high 
places  of  Popery,  even  in  the  Rhenish  Prussia),  Luxemburg,  Metz, 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Verdun,  Montjoie,  and  other  towns,  poured  forth 
their  devotees  also.  Vehicles  of  aU  kinds  thronged  the  road  with  holi- 
day folks.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  these  city  pilgrims,  it  was  generally 
made  the  excuse  for  an  exciting  holiday.  The  bravado  of  party  feeling, 
so  strongly  brought  out  by  the  controversy  of  the  press  and  other 
causes,  combined  to  increase  the  niunbers.  But  we  need  not  now 
enter  into  the  description  and  character  of  the  difierent  classes  of 
worshippers.  SufiSce  it  to  say,  that  the  sprinkling  of  the  wealthy 
and  educated  classes,  who  travelled  en  noble,  were  not  of  such  im- 
portance either  in  number  or  character  to  eUcit  more  than  curiosity, 
and  suggest  inquiry  into  their  connection  with  the  movers  in  the 
great  partj^mposture.  Indeed,  the  Treves  clergj^  may  consider  them- 
selves ill-treated  by  the  respectable  classes.  Prince  Mettemich 
himself  set  the  example  of  ill-treating  the  magnates  of  the  ancient 
city.  He  had  promised,  say  they,  in  1842,  to  present  them  with, 
or  rather  to  return  to  them — for  they  lay  claim  to  the  possession  in 
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former  times — some  of  the  "  Holy  Nails/'  i.  e.,  the  nails  which  had 
belonged  to  the  cross ;  and  they  had  contemplated  being  able  to 
add  them  to  the  show  in  1845 ;  but  when  applied  to,  Mettemich 
was  faithless  to  his  promise,  and  he  has  kept  the  nails  for  the  edi- 
fication of  his  own  sovl  and  the  good  of  his  family.  O  !  Metter- 
nich,  this  was  playing  very  fake  1  How  it  would  have  redounded 
to  thy  Catholic  fame  to  have  been  accessory  to  the  graceful  frauds 
of  thy  beloved  Church.  What  could  have  actuated  thy  pure,  un- 
calculating  soul  to  have  withheld  the  noble  boon  ?  Was  it,  per- 
chance, a  dislike  to  the  principle  of  great  crowds  of  Oermans 
mixed  with  foreigners  meeting,  independently  of  police  regulations, 
and  without  concert  of  the  state  powers,  that  prevented  thy  glo- 
rious and  free  gift  ?  or  was  the  self-denial  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  exercise  in  parting  with  the  precious  portions  of  thy 
museimi  of  religious  curiosities,  too  much  for  thy  generous 
Christian  heart?  or  didst  thou  fear  to  be  a  participator  (in  the 
19th  century)  in  a  ludicrous  and  clumsy  scheme  of  a  double 
imposture — ^that  of  imposing  on  the  pilgrims,  to  impose  upon  the 
world  ?  Give  up,  then,  w  private,  O  Mettemich !  to  Bishop  Ar- 
noldi,  the  holy  nails,  and  redeem  thy  memory  now,  at  least,  firom  the 
charge  of  a  breach  of  faith.  Else  will  the  world  say,  "  Treves  has 
the  Holy  Coat,  and  Mettemich  the  Holy  nails ;  but  Treves  is  the 
wiser  of  the  two,  for  it  has  gained  great  profit  thereby,  but  Met- 
temich dishonour.'* 

It  was  probably  thought  by  the  rulers  of  the  people  that  the 
crowds  would  not  solely  confine  their  thoughts  to  things  of  God 
and  his  Son^s  coat ;  but  that,  perhaps,  a  few  words  concerning 
arbitrary  governments  might  be  whispered — ^that  questions  of  in- 
terference of  governments  with  religion  and  the  church  might  be 
canvassed ! — We  know  that,  at  least,  the  Prussian  government^ 
as  weU  as  the  governments  of  other  German  States,  had  rather 
not  that  such  assemblies  of  men  could  come  together.  Even  the 
Wiirzburg  musical  festival,  to  which  lovers  of  music  came  firom  all 
parts  of  Germany,  was  barely  tolerated — ^and  reUgion  and  polities 
are  just  now  closely  united  in  Germany,  and  certain  of  the  go- 
vernments are  not  the  most  comfortable  at  the  present  time. 
The  censorship  in  Bavaria  required  that  the  press  in  that  country, 
including  the  Augsburg  Gazette,  should  keep  clear  of  the  question^ 
and  the  term  ^^  German  Catholic*'  is  forbidden  there.  Bavaria  did 
not  desire  its  people  to  be  disturbed  by  hearing  both  sides  of  the 
question. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  political  views  of  the  powers  on 
this  question,  the  pilgrimage  went  on  uninterrupted.  We  must, 
however,  now  turn  from  the  *'  poetical"  processions*  of  the  pilgrims 
at  Treves.  We  must  leave  them  there  with  their  fervent  superstition 
andintoxicatedzeal-the  mixed  inisery  and  mirtli-the  debauchery 
of  the  strong,  the  delusive  hopes  of  the  sick,  seeking  the  rehef  im- 

*  Dr.   Bayer,   one  of  the  controversialists,   calls  the  processions  '*  Christian 
Poetr)'." 
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pudently  promised  by  priests — ^the  despair  of  those  who  were  return- 
ing with  Death's  stamp  more  deeply  struck.  We  pass  firom  all  this 
without  further  stopping  to  wonder  at  this  exhibition  of  idiotic  curi- 
osity, or  noting  the  hypocritical,  simulating  faith,  by  bowing  the  knee 
to  the  great  lie;  and  we  must  next  look  to  the  effects  of  all  this.  Let 
us  see  how  the  national  pulse  felt — how  the  people  bore  this  gross 
outrage  on  common  decency,  and  how  it  used  the  experience,  thus 
forced  upon  it,  of  the  modesty,  the  scrupulous  moraUty  and  pure 
reUgion  of  the  powers  that  be,  in  the  Roman  Church  in  Gearmany — 
how  it  gave  vent  to  its  feelings,  and  who  gave  a  voice  to  them.  One 
great  effect  has  been  the  bringing  out  of  Bonge.*  Bonge,  as  is 
now  familiar  to  every  one,  seized  the  opportunity  of  writing  a 
stirring  letter  (which  bears  the  date  of  the  1st  of  October).  It 
was  pitched  in  the  right  key — it  was  in  perfect  tune  with  the 
public  mind,  and  it  was  felt  that  the  writer  of  that  letter  was  the 
man  for  the  emergency — a  speculative,  quiet  spirit,  or  one  of  deUcate 
and  refined  tone,  was  not  wanted.  Bough  and  bitter  were  the  as- 
saults made  by  either  party  before  Bonge  came  into  the  field. 
There  was  already  great  agitation. 

"  Anathemas  were  burled 
From  both  sides — ^veteran  thunders  (the  brute  test 
Of  truth)  are  met  by  fulminations  new. 
Tartarian  flags  are  caught  at  and  unfurled, 
Friends  strike  at  friends — the  flying  shall  pursue, 
And  victory  sickens,  ignorant  when  to  rest." 

The  champion  in  such  great  movements  must  be  firm,  resolute, 
strong,  and  earnest  in  purpose,  not  fearing  abuse,  nor  courting  cre- 
dit, nor  seeking  consideration  and  praise  from  kis  opponents.  To 
this  he  must  add  that  extemporaneous  power  of  addressing  himself 
readily  to  the  state  of  feeUng  of  his  auditors  or  readers — a  weak  or 
faltering  touch — a  reserved  opinion  or  doubtful  questioning,  may  in- 
jure his  cause  and  ruin  his  character  and  reputation.  These  qualifi- 
cations, with  others,  which  are  necessary  to  the  ChrUtian  agitator, 
Bonge  must  possess  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Hitherto  he  has  been 
able  to  meet  the  occasions  and  overcome  his  difficulties.  The  final 
result,  however,  will  be  hereafter  appealed  to,  as  the  criterion  whe- 
ther he  be  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  world  or  not.  But  hear  what  he 
says  of  himself  in  '^  Ein  Wort  an  die  Bomlinge  in  Deutschland : — 

"  And  who  am  I,  then,"  says  he,  "  thus  opposed  to  you  P  A  simple  in- 
dividual, without  wealth  or  power,  one  who  has  no  other  power  than  the 
hearts  of  his  friends,  and  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  people,  whom  you  are 
mishaudling — one  who  is  disgusted  at  deceiving  the  people,  who  is  ashamed 
to  be  a  hypocrite. — One  who  has  spoken  out  a  few  word*  on  behalf  of 
abused  religion  and  deceived  men — one  whom  you,  therefore,  deprived  of 
his  office,  and  thrust  out  like  a  criminal  horn  the  communion  of  the 
church."     .... 

♦.  The  reader  not  learned  in  German,  is  entreated  not  to  Frenchify  the  name, 
but  to  pronounce  it  hard,  as  if  written  Rotig-gay, 
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It  has  not  been  our  good  fortune  to  hear  Bonge  speak  ia  public; 
but  he  is  reputed  to  be  a  popular  orator — bold,  clear,  energetic, 
filled  with  his  subject,  and  unflinching  in  proclaiming  what  he 
deems  the  truth.  He  has  not  had  accorded  to  him  the  opportunity 
of  addressing  adverse  bodies  of  men.  The  districts  where  the  Roman 
Chiu*ch  arc  strongest,  are,  to  him,  forbidden  groimd.  Good  pa- 
ternal governments  wish  not  that  the  lesson  of  agitation  be  taught 
to  their  subjects,  and  public  discussions  are  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
the  government.  One  great  test  of  the  orator — that  of  bringing 
over  his  hearers,  prejudiced  against  him  and  his  views — of  meeting, 
as  did  Luther  of  old,  unscrupulous  and  determined  opposition — of 
overwhelming,  by  argument  and  force  of  speech,  his  enemies, — ^has 
not  been  as  yet  applied  to  him.  Hitherto  he  has  been  found  equal 
to  his  duty,  and  he  has  the  trust  and  sympathy  of  the  people.  The 
most  difficult  labour  is  that  of  constructing  the  separatists  from 
Bomanism  in  Grermany  into  one  true  German  Catholic  Church,  on 
firm  unsectarian  grounds.  This  is  a  difficult  point  to  accomplish ; 
there  have  been  already  signs  of  essential  diflference  of  opinion 
among  the  leaders.  Czerski  is  looked  on  by  some  as  more  orthodox, 
and  as,  perhaps,  a  future  founder  of  a  species  of  ^^Evangelical" 
Church ;  and  others  have,  in  their  own  congregations,  enunciated 
positive  dogmata  which  may  probably  cause  them  to  be  looked  at 
as  independent  congregations,  as  separatists  from  the  great  body  of 
seceders.  It  is  not  the  proper  place  here  to  speculate  either  on  the 
propriety  or  impropriety  of  this  course,  or  to  discuss  the  advantages 
or  the  reverse,  of  the  Church  governments  which  must  ensue  if  a 
positive  union  is  eflTected,  such  as  has  been  attempted  by  the  Con- 
vocation at  Leipzie.  We  might  be  inclined  to  lament  any  outward 
differences  at  present,  but,  peradventure,  the  honest  and  straight- 
forward course  of  prompt  expression  of  opinion  will  eventually 
work  for  good — some  ground  on  which  they  all  may  stand  to  repel 
the  common  enemy,  if  not  for  uniformity  of  worship  or  verbal  agree- 
ment in  creed,  may  presently  be  found.  The  love  of  sectarianism 
is  not  developed  in  Germany  as  with  us.  Indeed,  we  are  not  content 
with  fostering  it  at  home;  but  this  national  characteristic  has  been 
curiously  developed  by  a  quaint,  officious  interference  with  this  new 
German  Church,  on  the  part  of  some  missionary-minded  men.  It 
is  said  that  a  smaU  body  of  London  Christians,  feeling  solicitude 
for  the  state  of  creed  of  the  German  seceders,  organised  themselves 
into  a  little  joint  stock  company,  appointed  themselves  a  little  com- 
mittee, and  selected  a  very  smaU  deputation,  with  power  to  make 
inqidries  into  the  degrees  of  illumination  now  shining  on  the  creed 
and  forms  of  the  objects  of  their  solicitude.  It  is  reported  that 
the  small  deputation  went  abroad  with  its  lamp,  like  a  second 
Diogenes,  seeking  for  an  honest  and  sound-thinking  man ;  and,  at 
last,  having  foimd  a  small  congregation  whom  the  deputation 
thought  was  near  enough  to  the  joint  stock  company's  stand- 
ard of  truth,  it  rewarded  the  proper  body  so   discovered  with 
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some  little  money,  gave  it  a  few  good  tracts  and  books,  promised  it 
the  charity  and  sympathy  of  the  little  joint  stock  company,  and, 
weeping  over  the  rest  of  heathenism  and  blindness  of  heart  in 
Germany,  came  home  to  make  a  little  report  to  the  little  committee 
of  the  said  Uttle  joint  stock  company  of  absolute  wisdom  and  mouo- 
polized  truth. 

Of  Ronge's  personal  history  we  need  not  speak  at  length;  in- 
deed, it  would  not  be  necessary  to  do  so  at  all,  if  he  had  not  been 
atrociously  libelled,  and  his  family  persecuted,  by  his  bitter  oppo- 
nents. Even  on  a  late  occasion  (if  we  do  not  mistake  the  allusion), 
an  English  divine,  occupying  a  prominent  position  in  one  of  our 
learned  universities,  and  himself  only  just  free  from  punishment 
for  abusing  his  office,  and  betraying  his  trust,  either  in  ignorance 
of  his  duty  or  in  disregard  of  it,  took  upon  himself,  on  the  first  oc- 
casion of  re-occupying  his  pulpit,  to  denounce  the  new  Grerman 
reformer  as  a  heretic  and  infidel.  A  curious  spectacle  in  truth  1  a 
Church-of-England  clergyman,  or,  at  least,  one  who,  at  present, 
holds  himself  out  for  such,  denoimcing,  as  a  heretic  and  schismatic, 
a  fellow  Christian  for  separating  from  the  Roman  Church.  But  he  is 
only  following  mildly  and  timidly  in  the  libelling  footsteps  of  the 
holy  men  of  the  "elder  sister''  in  Germany.  "Yes,''  says  Ronge  to 
them,  "  you  caU  me  false  prophet,  traitor,  Judas,  peijurer,  sedition- 
monger,  demagogue.  Communist,  and  heaven  knows  what  besides. 
You  denoimce  me  in  your  Church  journals  I  Prom  yoiu*  consecrated 
pulpits  you  calumniate  and  insidt  me !  But  how  does  this  help 
you  ?  not  in  the  slightest  degree.     But  it  does  harm  you." 

It  may  be  expected,  nay,  it  must  happen,  that,  on  his  own  soil, 
Ronge  should  be  attacked  and  insulted  by  those  on  whose  power  he 
has  encroached,  and  whose  cunning  deceits  he  has  exposed;  but  even 
sjrmpathy  with  Popery,  and  intimacy  with  its  professors  and  high 
priests  in  Grermany,  will  not  excuse,  in  an  EngHsh  Church  minister, 
a  volunteered  vilification  of  one  who  cannot  see  the  purity  of  the 
Church  which  held  up  an  old  coat  to  the  worship  of  a  milHon  and 
a  half  of  her  countrymen,  who  refused  to  acquiesce  in  the  Jesuitry 
with  which  he  was  surrounded  when  he  first  was  driven  from 
his  cure,    and  who  therefore  secedes  from  the  Roman  Church. 

Ronge  is  now  in  his  32nd  year ;  he  is  a  native  of  Silesia — his 
parents  were  of  the  peasant  class — i.  e.,  not  hired  labourers,  but  small 
farmers,  and  poor;  their  son  (John)  was  employed  when  a  boy  in 
working  as  a  farm  servant,  but  it  having  been  thought  that  he  was 
superior  to  this  lot,  he  was  enabled  to  receive  the  ordinary  instruc- 
tion and  education  of  a  German  educated  man.  He  was  a  student 
in  Breslau.  The  professional  course  most  open  to  him  he  adopted, 
and  prepared  for  the  Roman  Chiu-ch.  But  the  ecclesiastical  part 
of  his  education  was  to  him  distasteful  and  shocking.  He  found 
much  of  hypocrisy  in  the  practices  taught,  and  he  discovered  super- 
stition and  falsehood  adopted  as  part  of  the  theological  system. 
He,  however,  forced  himself  to  acquiesce,  and  this  perhaps  is  one 
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cause  why  the  strength  of  his  feelings  and  his  hatred  to  the 
system  to  which  for  a  time  he  was  obliged  to  submit^  now  ex- 
press themselves  so  vehemently.  It  was  so  in  Blanco  White's 
case.  In  fact,  both  he  and  Ronge  had  every  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  vice  of  what  they,  from  principle,  obUged  themselves  to  partake 
in,  and  which  they  endeavoiu*ed  conscientiously  to  believe  was  right 
and  true ;  but  when  the  time  came  when  they  could  no  longer  with- 
hold themselves  from  admitting  the  truth,  nor  forbear  to  proclaim 
it  to  others,  the  strength  and  vehemence  of  their  feelings  poured 
forth  irrepressible  by  the  ordinary  motives  to  prudent  silence,  and 
superior  to  the  worldly  influences  which  generally  interfere  to  pre- 
vent a  man  from  doing  great  or  good  actions,  if  worldly  advantages, 
personal  feelings  or  old  connections  have  to  be  thereby  sacrificed. 

Ronge  undertook  duty  as  a  curate.  It  is  probable  that  among  the 
isolated  body  of  students  whose  suspicions  and  unmanly  character 
was  the  most  opposed  to  Rouge's,  there  was  afloat  an  idea,  even  on 
the  outset  of  his  career,  that  his  opinions  were  somewhat  fi'ee,  and 
his  speech  somewhat  meagre  in  orthodox  phrase  and  church  paradox, 
and  that  in  consequence  he  was  watched  with  no  favourable  eye 
Be  this  as  it  may,  in  a  local  party  dispute,  in  which  the  mosi 
exclusive  and  bigotted  of  the  church  took  a  view  opposed  to  thai 
which  Ronge  would  naturally  take,  he  published  a  letter  which  raised 
the  ire  of  the  defeated  party,  who  began  then  a  system  of  persecu- 
tion,  from  which  those  whose  part  he  had  taken  were  unwilling  to 
incur  the  odiimi  of  protecting  him.  Ronge  was  dismissed  from  his 
cure,  and  had  to  betake  himself  to  tuition  for  his  livelihood.  There 
was  now  time  for  reflection  and  earnest  thought — and  during  this 
time  the  Holy  coat  scandal  was  perpetrated,  and  the  sensation  was 
felt  even  in  the  remote  district  where  Ronge  was.  It  was  there  Ronge 
wrote  the  letter  which  has  created  such  a  sensation,  and  soon  the  idea 
of  the  German  Catholic  Church  in  opposition  to  the  Roman  CathoUc 
Church  sprung  up.  When  he  saw  the  work  which  was  now  before 
him,  he  girded  on  his  sword,  and  has  not  flinched  fr*om  the  battle.  A 
bold,  firm,  and  true  man,  at  the  head  of  a  "movement"  like 
this,  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  for  the  rapidity  of  the 
progress  to  be  at  first  made ;  and  Ronge,  by  his  personal  presence, 
by  his  bearing,  his  preaching,  and  his  writings,  has  not  failed  in 
obtaining  the  confidence  of  the  converts  from  superstition.  He  has 
had,in  his  travels  which  he  has  made  to  "strengthen  the  feeble  knees'* 
of  the  new  churches,  to  meet  with  great  difficulties  and  violent 
opposition.  The  population  have  been  so  incensed  against  him 
in  some  parts  by  the  priests,  that  his  life  would  be  in  danger  were 
he  to  appear  there.  We  were  passing  through  a  plai*^  in  Wiirtem- 
burg  in  the  autumn,  where  this  animosity  was  strongly  evinced. 
Two  gentlemen  had  been  travelling  through  the  place  a  few  days 
before,  and  one  for  his  amusement  disclosed  at  the  inn  where  they 
were  stopping,  that  his  friend  was  Ronge,  travelling  in  disguise. 
The  news  spread,  an  angry  mob  soon  collected,  and  it  was  with 
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difficulty  that  they  were  undeceived,  and  prevented  from  making  the 
practical  joke  end  without  mischief. 

We  should,  with  our  limited  power  of  scanning  the  future,  regret 
if  Ronge  were  to  be  found  wanting  as  the  head  of  the  present 
movement  in  Germany.  For  he  is  looked  upon  necessarily,  to  a 
certain  extent,  as  the  impersonation  of  practical  reUgious  reform 
in  that  country.  But  whatever  may  become  of  him  and  the  other 
leaders  of  the  reform,  there  will  have  been  this  effected — ^that  the 
minds  of  a  great  and  thinking  nation  have  been  stirred  up,  and 
that  it  will  have  been  shown  that  it  is  possible  to  "  move  the  masses" 
in  spite  of  a  powerful  and  often  unscrupulous  hierarchy  and  timid 
governments ;  and  that  they  can  assert  their  independence ;  and 
further,  that  the  Roman  rehgion  is  not  the  one  suited  for  the 
present  state  of  intelligence  and  mode  of  thought  in  Grermany. 
It  has  therefore  shown  that  whatever  may  be  the  temporary  checks 
received  in  the  onward  course,  even  if  the  present  leaders  should 
not  be  those  to  whom  the  seceding  body  will  look  when  the  period 
of  excitement  is  over,  there  cannot  be  a  retrogression  to  the  old 
roads,  nor  will  the  ancient  fetters  be  resumed. 

In  estimating  the  man  Ronge,  we  must  remember  that  he  has 
had  to  encounter  difficulties  which  may  weigh  upon  him  more  than 
those  which  generally  fidl  to  the  lot  of  men  who  have  been  fore- 
most in  great  religious  movements — ^we  mean  the  frowns  of  the 
government,  and  the  secret  interference  of  the  poUce  ;  Wesley  and 
Rowland  Hill  fought  free  of  government  interference ;  assembUes 
of  men  in  the  open  air  was  not  in  England  forbidden ;  regulations 
and  restrictive  annoyances  were  not  enforced ;  nor  intimations  to 
withdraw  and  be  still,  given  forth  by  the  authorities.  Luther  had 
with  him  princes  and  governments  on  whom  he  could  depend,  as 
well  as  principalities  and  powers  opposed  to  him.  Ronge  is  barely 
tolerated ;  he  is  treated  with  suspicion  and  coldness  by  those  who  at 
first  seemed  inclinedto  hold  him  up,  to  play  him  against  the  Romanist 
party.  It  is  true,  as  he  says,  "  his  strength  Ues  alone  in  the  heart 
of  the  people."  In  many  German  states  he  dare  not  show  his  face. 
In  all  of  them  the  police  would  be  strict  in  their  surveillance.  The 
preaching  by  him  and  his  coadjutors  is  limited  to  certain  districts. 
Protestant  churches  have  been  forbidden  to  be  opened  to  them. 
His  writings  are  prohibited  (of  course  in  vain)  to  be  disseminated 
in  many  parts  of  Germany.  In  no  one  coimtry  can  he  be  certain 
that  the  government  will  stand  by,  to  give  him  and  his  cause  fair 
play.  Yet  he  knows  government  cannot  burke  truth,  and  some  of 
themhave  already  yieldedsofaras  topermitcongregationstobeformed 
and  churches  licensed,  and  there  are  now  some  150  congregations 
in  Germany  who  call  themselves  German  Catholic.  Another  great 
effect  has  been  the  production  of  what  we  have  referred  to  before, 
a  vast  amount  of  controversial  writings  called  the  "  Ronge  litera- 
ture," in  which  different  degrees  of  learning,  and  powers  of  inves- 
tigation— ^various  amoimtsof  bigotry  andfanaticism, earnest  thought, 
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andbold  speech,  mixed  with  frivolity  and  strangetheories — hare  been 
freely  developed.  Of  course,  a  very  small  proportion  of  this  literature 
is  not  ephemeral,  and  it  would  not  beadvisable  here  toattempt  to  give 
specimens  of  it ;  but  we  will  take  a  few  examples  of  the  writings  of 
RoDge.  The  first  letter  of  Ronge,  already  referred  to,  is  known 
pretty  generally.  It  contains  some  stirring  passages  of  true  elo- 
quence— though  in  itself,  taken  altogether,  it  is  not  of  the  vast 
merit  which  from  extraneous  circumstances  has  been  accorded 
to  it. 

Here  are  some  passages  from  it.  It  is  entitled,  the  "  Opinion 
of  the  Catholic  Priest  Ronge,  on  the  Holy  Coat  at  Treves."  It  is 
dated  fix>m  Laurahiitte,  Oct.  1,  1844*. 


**  That  which  has  struck  our  ears  for  some  time  as  a  feble — ^a  child's  talc 
that  Bishop  Amoldi  of  Treves  is  exhibiting  a  piece  of  dress  called  Christ's 
coat,  for  worship  and  religious  exhibition — ye  have  now  heard.  Christians 
of  the  19  th  century !  ye  men  of  Germany !  and  ye  teachers  of  the  people  and 
of  religion,  now  know  to  be  no  fable,  no  child's  tale.  It  is  fact,  and  the  real 
truth.  Already,  according  to  the  last  accounts,  500,000  human  beings  have 
made  pilgrimage  to  this  relic,  and  thousands  are  still  daily  streaming  thither, 
especially  since  this  said  coat  has  healed  many,  and  worked  miracles.  The 
news  of  this  penetrates  the  country  of  every  nation — ^and  in  France  liave 
the  clergy  already  alleged  that  tkey  have  the  true  coat — that  the  one  at 
Treves  is  spurious.  In  truth,  here  is  the  saying  well  appUcable,  *  he  who 
loses  not  his  senses  on  some  subjects  has  none  to  lose.' 

**  Five  hundred  thousand  soids ! — five  hundred  thousand  intelligent  (xer- 
mans ! — ^have  already  hastened  to  Treves  to  a  bit  of  clothing — to  worship  it  or 
to  look  on  it !  The  greater  part  of  these  are  from  the  lower  classes  of  the 
people — ^in  great  poverty,  oppressed,  ignorant,  with  stunted  moral  feeling, 
(stumpf,)  superstitious,  and  debased ;  and  now  abandoning  the  cultivation  of 
their  fields,  they  withdraw  themselves  from  their  callings,  their  home,  the  care 
of  their  children,  to  travel  to  Treves  for  an  idolatrous  festival,  for  an  indecent 
playhouse  show,  which  the  Eoman  hierarchy  have  got  up  !  Yes,  it  is  an  idola- 
trous festival — for  many  a  thousand  of  credulous  men  are  being  misled  to  direct 
those  feelings  of  reverence  due  to  God  alone,  towards  a  coat !  the  work  of 
men's  hands." 

He  then  alludes  to  the  shocking  consequences  of  the  pilgrimages 
in  impoverishing  the  wretched  victims  of  superstition— the  want 
and  misery  which  must  ensue  therefrom  ;  but,  far  worse  than  this, 
the  actual  moral  evil : — 

"  Many  a  wife  and  maiden  loses  her  pmrity,  modesty,  and  good  name — ^the 
peace,  welfare,  and  happiness  of  families  are  blasted !  .  .  .  .  And  he  who  is 
doing  all  this,  grasping  the  goods  and  money  of  a  starving  people — he  who  is 
making  the  black  and  threatening  clouds,  already  hanging  over  our  heads, 
blacker  and  more  heavy,  is  a  Bishop,  a  German  Bishop — Bishop  Amoldi  of 
Treves." 

He  then  emphatically  and  eloquently  calls  on  the  Bishop,  in  the 
name  of  the  German  people — who  are  held  up  as  a  laughing-stock 
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to  other  nations — ^to  stop  even  now  (i.  e.^  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
show)  the  gross  mockery,  and  forbear  making  the  enormous  evil 
more  monstrous  still. 

"  For  do  not  you  know — as  a  Bishop  you  must  know  it — ^that  the  founder 
of  the  Christian  faith  left  to  his  disciples  and  followers — not  his  coat,  but  his 
spirit  P  His  coat,  Bishop  Amoldi  of  Tr^^es,  belonged  to  his  executioners !  Do 
not  you  know — ^but  as  Bishop  you  must  know  it — that  Christ  has  taught, 
'  Qod  is  a  spirit,  and  they  who  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and 

in  truth  ? Know  you  not — ^but  as  Bishop  you  must  know  it — ^that  the 

gospel  expressly  forbids  the  worship  of  images  and  relics  P  that  the  Christianity 
of  the  time  of  the  apostles,  and  of  the  first  three  centuries  after  them,  tolerated 
in  the  churches  neither  image  nor  reHc  (though  they  could  have  had  plenty  of 
them)  P  that  the  worship  of  such  is  heathenish,  and  that  for  this  the  fathers 

rebuked  the  heathens  P Look  you.  Bishop  of  Treves,  you  know  all 

this — ay !  and  better  perhaps  than  I  can  tell  you !  and  you  know  too  the  con- 
sequences which  the  idolatrous  worship  of  reUcs  and  superstition  has  brought 
down  on  us  especially — ^namdy,  Genr)i»i)y's  spiritual  and  external  slavery — and 
now  you  raise  ifour  relics  for  public  worship !!" 

He  then  goes  on  to  show  the  double  crime  incurred  by  the 
Bishop : — 1st.  If  the  Holy  Coat  can  work  marvellous  cures,  why 
has  suffering  humanity  been  deprived  of  its  advantages  tiU  1844  ? 
— ^and  2ndly.  Why  are  the  poor  pilgrims  fleeced  of  their  offerings 
now? 

If  thousands  have  hastened,  filled  with  such  piety  as  the  exhi- 
bition may  raise,  to  Treves ;  millions,  like  himself,  are  filled  with 
grief  and  bitter  indignation  at  the  gross  outrage  so  impudently 
perpetrated. 

**  Already  the  recorder  of  the  history  has  seized  his  tablet,  and  gives  over 
your  name,  Amoldi,  to  the  contempt  of  the  present  and  future  ages ;  and 
points  out  you  as  the  Tetzel  of  the  19th  century." 

He  then  invokes  his  fellow>citizens  to  rise  for  their  honoiur  and 
their  country — ^to  pronoxmce  against  the  shameful  insult. 

**  Let  not  the  laurels  of  Huss,  Hutte  and  Luther  be  insulted.  Lend  to  your 
thoughts,  words — enforce  your  will  in  action !  And  lastly,  you,  my  col- 
leagues, who  work  and  struggle  for  the  good  of  your  fellow-men, — ^for  your 
honour,  your  freedom,  the  happiness  of  your  coimtrymen — the  Q^rman 
people, — keep  silence  no  longer.  You  do  but  sin  against  your  religion — your 
father-land — your  calling,  if  you  keep  silence,  or  delay  longer  to  work  out 
your  conviction.  Already  have  I  offered  a  few  words  to  you;*  there- 
fore, now,  I  will  say  but  this: — show  yourselves  true  disciples  of  him 
who  gave  up  aU  for  the  truth,  the  light,  and  freedom.  Show  that  ye  are  the 
heirs  of  his  spirit,  not  of  his  garment." 

This  is  the  outline  and  considerable  part  of  the  celebrated  letter, 
which  we  wish  we  had  space  to  have  given  entire.  According  to 
our  judgment,  it  is  an  example  of  a  fine,  manly  specimen  of  bold 
eloquence.   Let  us  for  a  moment  compare  it  with  what  Luther  wrote 

•  See  the  '<  Address  to  the  Roman  Clergy,'*  in  the  next  page. 
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on   the   same   subject  — (see  his  ''Wamungen  an  seine  lieben 
Deutschen/'  Von  Ph.  Melancthon— 1546  Ed.) : — 

"  Likewise  most  thou,"  says  Luther,  "  if  thou  takest  part  either  silently  or 
actiyely  with  Popery,  bear  on  thine  own  shoulders  the  treacherous,  lying, 
shameless  foolery  of  the  devil,  which  is  carried  on  in  relic-huiiting  and  pfl- 
grimage-maldng,  without  eyen  thinking  of  repentance.  God  help  us  !  how 
it  hath  snowed  and  rained ; — ay,  and  poured  torrents  of  nothing  but  lies  and 
filth  I  How  the  devil  hath  dressed  up  dead  bones,  clothes  and  stuff,  for  bones 
and  stuff  of  saints  I  How  devoutly  have  people  bdieved  in  all  manner  of 
lying  tongues  I  How  they  ran  on  pilgrimages  f  How  popes,  bishops,  priests 
and  monks  have  sanctioned  all  this ;  or,  at  least,  have  held  their  tongues,  and 
let  the  people  go  astray,  while  they  '  grab'  their  goods  and  gold  1  IFhU  ia 
ihia  new  piece  qffouUm  at  Trh>e9  with  CkrUft  Coat  P  How  the  devil  hath 
held  great  fidrs  in  all  the  world,  and  so  sold  innumerable  &lse,  wonder-work- 
ing articles  T* 

And  so  he  goes  on  in  his  own  powerful  style  on  pilgrimages  and 
their  effects. 

We  take  up  next  an  "  Address  to  the  Inferior  Roman  Clergy/' 
by  J.  Bonge  (^'  An  die  niedere  Eatholische  Gteistlichkeif ')^  published 
in  Altenburg  last  year.  He  begins  by  saying  that  he  feels  that 
they  will  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  his  words;  and  then  proceeds 
thus : — 

"  Hitherto  you,  the  so-called '  inferior  clergy,'  have  been  but  little  or  not  at 
aU  turned  to,  because,  although  you  form,  in  fact,  the  foundation  and  strength 
of  the  general  body  of  the  clergy,  yet  you  have  been  thought  to  be  morally 
dead. 

"  But  a  feeling  of  duty,  and  my  love  for  our  nation,  presses  me  to  speak 
to  you ;  and  at  a  time,  too,  when  the  laity  itself  and  the  public  think  and  act  no 
longer  after  the  dead  letter  but  after  the  spirit  of  religion.  But  even  if  they 
still  remained  and  were  sleeping  in  the  state  of  blind  non-exerdse  of  judg- 
ment, should  you,  the  priests,  the  teacher$  of  the  people,  so  remain?  Shoidd 
you  alone,  and  all  of  you,  remain  sunken  so  deep  in  the  serfdom  of  Bome  and 
of  the  '  dead  letter,'  Siat  you  can  raise  yourselves  no  more,  nor  give  freedom 
to  the  soul  P  I  wfll  no^,  dare  not,  bdieve  this  I  This  would  be  to  forget 
your  manhood — ^to  doubt  the  victory  of  Christ's  kingdom  and  of  justice — ^to 
doubt  the  progress  and  perfectibility  of  man,  which  you  should  and  are  bound 
to  accelerate  I  No !  I  think  better  of  you,  because  I  have  suffered  and  do 
suffer  with  you,  and  well  know  how  gigantic  is  the  yoke  which  you  bear,  and 
that  to  bear  it  is  considered  the  holiest  of  duties — ^the  highest  of  merits, — as 
religion  itself;  and  because  many  of  you  have  complained  to  me  that  Uie  pain 
of  being  the  weak  slave  of  Bome,  without  even  power  of  wUl,  is  buraing 
incurabW  into  your  bosoms ;  and,  further,  because  I  knew  with  what  despair 

manv  of  you  are  struggling  after,  and  await  the  hour  of  freedom 

Well  do  I  know  that  it  is  not  at  the  first  word  that  all  of  you  will  at  once 
break  asunder  the  shackles  of  the  Boman  tyranny,  and  stand  forth  as  self- 
dependent  German  priests,  though  the  veiy  thought  must  enspirit  each  of  you ; 
but  I  have  hope  that  my  words  will  rouse  many  a  torpid  soul,  will  give 
courage  to  many  a  timid  spirit,  will  open  the  eyes  of  many  who  are  now 
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blinded,  and  tliat  many  of  you,  induced  by  my  example,  will  dare  to  cast 
within  yourselves  a  bold,  unfettered  glance,  and  wben  you  have  done  tbat 
with  a  cry  of  woe— of  horror !  at  your  state,  you  will  rush  to  the  conflict,  to  be 
MEN !  ay,  MSN ! 

**  It  is  this  I  urge  you  to.  You  must  be  men  I  independent  men — ^for  your 
religion,  the  happiness  of  yourselves,  and  of  your  father-land ! " 

He  exhorts  them  to  try  to  acoomplish  their  high  mission,  namely, 
that  of  making  all  men  brethren  and  children  of  one  conunon 
father.  He  teUs  them  that  now,  as  priests  conmiissioned  of  Home, 
their  duty  is  to  oppress  the  classes  of  peasants  and  bui^hers  from 
which  their  fathers  have  sprung,  when  they  would  rise  and  assert 
freedom  of  conscience. 

"  Do  you  ask  for  proofs  of  what  I  say  P  Thousands  of  proofs  I  could  give 
you — and  those  in  the  fruits  of  your  words — ^your  acts  1  Look  you  at  your  race 
of  consecrated  priests — ^what  debasement !  Look  at  the  people — ^what  wretch- 
edness 1  '  A  good  tree  bringeth  not  forth  evil  fruit.'  Look  at  your  debasement 
arising  from  your  soul-darkened  slavery  to  your  rulers ;  at  the  wretchedness  of 
the  people, — ^the  fruit  of  your  oppression !  The  oppression  under  which  you 
languish  is  fearful — ^unsp^able  1  You  are  robbed  of  your  freedom  of  thought, 
wOl,  and  heart.  Fou  are  slaves,  and  so  you  would  have  your  fellow-citizens 
slaves  too." 

His  exposure  of  the  horrible  results  of  celibacy  is  outspoken 
and  forcible;  but  we  have  not  room  for  it.  His  true  but  bitter 
conclusion,  which  all  who  know  the  operation  of  this  unnatural 
law  in  papist  countries  must  concur  in,  is  this :  ''  It  deprives  you 
of  the  stamp  of  manhood — ^it  makes  you  hjrpocrites.'' 

We  must  now  leave  this  pamphlet,  not  because  there  is  nothing 
more  worthy  of  extraction  in  it— for  we  do  not  know  that  we  have 
noticed  the  best  portions  of  it — ^but  we  must  proceed  elsewhither. 

Bonge,  in  his  address  to  "  Catholic  Teachers,''  (''  an  der  Eatho- 
lische  Lehrer,'')  insists  strongly  on  the  importsoice  of  their  office, 
and  on  their  duty  as  patriots  to  assert  their  own  freedom  and  to 
establish  that  of  their  scholars ;  but  it  is  of  most  value,  as  an  explicit 
declaration  that  the  people,  the  commonalty,  must  fight  the  good 
fight,  and  that  the  teachers  must  work  with  and  through  them. 
He  bids  them  lead  on  to  the  battle, — ^not  of  the  sword  and  fire,  but 
of  mind  and  public  opinion,  and  to  take  their  stand  on  simple  truth 
and  love. 

**  But  what  are  ye  now?  Te  know,  in  good  truth,  that  ye  are  dependent 
slaves,  (unselbstaudig,  abhangig,)  the  servants  of  a  spiritual  hierarchy;  machines 
without  will,  in  the  hands  of  those  who  drive  you  down  to  unmitigated  hypo- 
crisy— ^men  in  name  only,  without  the  rights  of  men.  .  .  The  weapons 
of  your  opponents  are  hypocrisy,  superstition,  darkness ;  yours  must  be  Truth, 
Beason,  Light.  You  must  inculcate  on  the  youth  committed  to  you,  not  only 
love  to  one  s  neighoour,  but  love  of  country  too.  Avoid  womanly  babbling, 
■self-seeking  cringmg  and  folly,  if  you  will  be  free !     .     .     .     .      Fight  the 
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good  fight,  and  you  will,  yoa  must,  ocMiqiier ;  but  fi^i  with  oonnigey  activify, 
perseverance  and  love." 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled^  ''One  word  to  the  foUowers  of  Borne 
(Romlinge),  in  Gennany^  and  only  to  them,  for  the  new  year  of 
1845,  by  Johannes  Bonge,''  we  had  marked  many  passages  for 
translation ;  but  we  fear,  again,  that  onr  limits  will  debar  us  from 
presenting  them  to  our  readers.  We  can  only  refer  to  one  pas- 
sage containing  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  the  body 
whom  he  is  addressing,  as  showing  the  stress  he  puts  upon  this, 
and  which  we  think  is,  in  truth,  one  great  condition  of  success  in 
the  present  efforts  for  freedom  from  Roman  chains  in  Germany. 

He  says,  more  especially  alluding  to  the  priests  here, — 

"  Not  only  do  you  break  your  oath  to  the  human  race  (alluding  to  the 
eternal  vow  taken  by  eveiy  one,  to  speak  and  work  truth,  the  reality  and 
worth  of  which  he  has  just  been  enforcing),  but  you  break  your  faith  to  your 
father-land,  for  you  are  bom  and  bred  of  a  German  father  and  of  a  Qermhn 
mother ;  you  have  been  nourished  and  kept  by  the  sweat  of  the  brows  of  your 
Grerman  fellow-dtizens, — ^you  speak  and  know  the  sound  of  the  German  tongue 
as  that  with  which  your  mother  first  welcomed  you  in  life,  and  in  which  she 
sought  to  express  the  immeasurable  love  of  her  heart.  You  share  the  pro- 
duce of  German  mind,  and  reap  the  best  fruits  from  the  far-spread  field  of 
German  industry  and  German  art.  Tou  dwell  in  the  places  of  your  homes 
with  your  fellow-citizens.  You  breathe  your  native  air — you  recognize 
Grerman  mountains,  G^nnan  rivers,  and  German  districts,  as  your  own.  Yes, 
though  vou  share  all  with  us,  you  are  not  of  us— you  are  not  German,  but 
belong  blindly  to  the  Roman  Bishop — you  are  his  slaves,  and  cypress 
and  degrade  your  Grerman  brethren.  ...  Ye  have  yourselves  estranged 
yourselves  as  citizens.  Ye  would  off  to  your  self-chosen  home,  which  ye 
prefer  to  your  mother  country ;  within  the  walls  of  Home  would  ye  rest  in 
spite  of  the  weight  of  blood,  of  tears,  of  the  curses  of  the  nations  of  the 
world." 

There  are  many  passages  to  this  effect,  and  some  more  pointed 
still.  From  the  present  divided  and  disturbed  political  and  social 
state  of  almost  all  parts  of  Germany,  it  is  possible,  and  devoutly  to 
be  wished,  that  a  real  spirit  of  nationaUty  may  be  deyeloped.  That 
this  would  now  be  one  of  the  most  potent  influences  in  weakening 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  strength  is  most  evident.  Already  have 
freedom  in  reUgious  matters^  and  Uberty  in  poUtical  relations,  been 
imited.  We  allude  to  the  Licht  freunde  (UteraUy,  friends  of  light), 
who,  seceding  from  the  established  churches  in  matters  of  faith,  have 
also  alarmed  the  kind  paternal  governments  of  Prussia  and  Saxony 
by  their  supposed  liberal  opinion  and  tendency  in  politics.  We 
cannot  go  into  this  subject,  which  however  is  perpetiially  raised  by 
the  consideration  of  the  writings  of  the  German  Catholics,  who, 
though  not  professing  it,  stand  very  much,  as  far  as  regards  the 
rights  claimed  by  them,  on  the  same  ground  as  the  bodies  of  Licht 
freunde.  There  is  such  a  general  turmoil,  such  dissolutions  of 
parties  and  strange  combinations  of  principles,  in  matters  poHtical 
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and  religious^  in  Germany  at  the  present  day — sncli  anomalies  in  the 
position  of  governments  and  people — such  conflict  in  the  elements 
of  society  which  are  working  in  currents  and  nnder  currents,  that 
the  real  position  and  immediate  results  of  any  one  apparently  im- 
portant movement  are  difficult  to  be  understood.  The  general  feeling 
we  think  is  towards  a  nationality,  and  a  yearning  after  an  estab* 
lished  and  consonant  fireedom  of  opinion  and  action.  If  so,  a 
Gherman  Catholicism  may  be  grounded  ere  long  on  a  firm  basis. 
This  era  has  provided,  however,  historical  facts  to  be  worked  on 
hereafter,  and  one  of  these  is  contained  in  the  last  passage  we 
extract  firom  Bonge^s  writings.    It  is  this,— 

"  Dr.  Bitter  (a  great  Treves  controveraialiflt)  may  for  ever  be  countmgup 
all  the  sacred  rcdics  he  can  find,  as  he  has  done,  even  from  the  creation  of  the 
world ;  but  after  all  he  never  will  be  able  to  deny  that,  at  Treves,  men  cried, 
*  HeUiger  Rock  /  UttefUr  urn* — (*  0  Holy  Coat,  pray  for  us  ;*) — and  that  this  is 
unchmtian.'* 

The  great  principle  announced  by  the  German  Catholic  Church 
is  that  of  ^'  freedom  of  opinion  and  the  right  of  private  judgment.'' 
The  proximate  cause,  as  has  been  seen,  of  this  announcement  now, 
is  a  flagrant  outrage  by  the  Boman  Church  on  common  sense  and 
common  decency,  from  which  men,  who  could  exerdse  private 
judgment,  and  whose  power  of  forming  opinion  was  not  annihilated, 
revolted  so  utterly  that  even  a  tacit  acquiescence  in  the  monstrous 
claims  asserted  by  the  Church  could  no  longer  be  enforced. 

One  great  doctrine  which  Gterman  Anti-Ilomanist  Theology 
teachers  profess,  and  to  which  the  new  body  of  nonconformists  hold, 
is,  that  theology  as  a  science  is,  like  others,  subject  to  improvement, 
and  must  yield  to  change;  and,  further,  that  religious  forms  are 
not  independent  of  the  state  of  society  and  progress  of  civilization. 

To  a  certain  extent,  now,  union  among  the  seceders  is  desirable; 
and  though  in  the  positive  dogmata  there  will  be  difiference  and 
distinction  among  the  heads  of  the  different  local  churches,  there 
should  be,  at  least,  an  union  of  heart  and  voice,  in  upholding  the 
principles  of  freedom  of  opinion,  and  individual  responsibility,  a 
perfect  and  unjealous  Christian  charity,  and  common  brotherhood.^ 
Each  should  feel  that  the  freedom  of  any  other  man  is  as  dear  to 
him  as  his  own ;  that  such  is  necessary  for  truth — the  essence  of 
real  religion,  above  creeds  and  professions ;  that  sectarianism  is  the 
curse  of  Christianity,  and  CathoHdty  not  a  name  only. 

*  We  must  refer,  here,  to  the  "  Gustavus  Adolphus  Association,"  as  a  nohle 
attempt  among  the  Protestants  of  Germany  to  realize,  amongst  all  Christians, 
'<  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace."  Dr.  Zimmermann  has  well  ex- 
plained its  objects.  He  says, — *'  It  does  not  attempt  to  destroy  diversities  of  opi- 
nion, in  order  to  substitute  a  new  bond  of  communion,  but  it  appeals  to  all  Pro- 
testant Churches  to  unite,  and  show  that  they  can  be  brethren  for  one  purpose  of 
brotherly  love  and  Christian  benevolence."  The  king  of  Prussia  has  announced 
himself  at  the  head  of  this  society. 
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''  I  am  of  Paul/'  and  ''  I  am  of  ApoUos/'  were  the  forbidden 
sectarian  cries  in  the  days  of  old.  Let  us  hojpe  that  we  shall  not 
hear  '^  I  am  of  Bonge/'  or  ''  I  am  for  Czerski/'  in  self-reforming 
Germany.  The  commanders  in  the  battle  are  not  to  be  the  elected 
tyrants  of  the  state.  If  Popery  is  burdensome,  Kttle  congregational 
Popes  will  be  but  a  poor  change  for  one  great  Italian  Pope.  We 
have,  however^  great  hopes,  that,  although  in  this  resdess  and 
varying  world  ultimate  and  positive  truth  may  not  be  found,  one 
stride  has  been  made  firom  what  experience  hss  proved  to  be  posi- 
tive, dangerous  and  soul-debasing  error;  and  that  this  step  will 
prove,  in  the  world^s  history,  a  great  and  important  one — valuable 
in  this,  that  it  shows  that  there  is  something  in  the  human  mind 
which  will  not  submit  to  imposture,  whatever  cloak  of  authority 
or  time-honoured  sanctity  it  may  assume ;  and  we  further  trust 
that  the  result  will  demonstrate,  that  when  once  released  from  the 
trammels  and  fetters  of  overgrown  corruption,  man  will  not  allow 
himself  to  return  thereto,  whatever  his  temptations  may  be. 

The  prospects  of  the  projected  great  Grerman  Catholic  Church  is, 
it  is  true,  at  present  only  a  matter  of  hope.  It  would  seem,  that 
the  existence  of  such  a  Church  must  depend  on  there  being  an  ex- 
tended German  nationality,  and  it  is  this  consideration  which 
makes  us  fear  for  the  residt  in  the  perfect  form  the  sanguine  ori- 
ginators of  the  idea  intended.  From  our  acquaintance  with  the 
people,  we  are  forced  to  fear  that  a  comprehensive  national  patriot- 
ism is  not  a  thing  flourishing  in  Germany.  It  is  true  that  patriotic 
songs  of  '^  Yater  land,''  and  so  on,  are  sung  in  enthusiastic  chorus 
by  student  and  peasant,  noble  and  simple ;  but  the  system  of  go- 
vernments, the  jealousies  of  the  rulei^,  the  opposed  interests  and  con- 
strained and  narrowed  i^rmpathies  of  the  different  component  jmrts 
of  the  great  people,  speakmg  theGerman  language,have  hitherto  pre- 
vented that  close  connection  and  intimate  relationship  and  unity 
ofpurpose  and  feeling  necessaiy  for  national  feeling.  The  press  is  fet- 
tered— ^pubUc  opinion  is  prevented  from  freely  expressing  itself.  The 
governments  of  the  different  states  are  (almost  without  exception) 
jealous  of  their  own  people,  who  are,  in  return,  suspicious  and  dis- 
contented with  them ;  and,  between  the  respective  governments, 
there  subsists  no  cordial  friendships. 

Religious  difference  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  political  discord;  and 
a  more  liberal  policy,  with  regard  to^this,  in  one  state,  is  suspected 
by  others  not  so  dia^plosed.  It  must,  indeed,  be  a  mighty  and  gene- 
ral sentiment  in  the  people's  minds — a  progressive  and  resistless 
current  of  opinion,  extending  itself,  by  its  own  inherent  vigour, 
power,  and  momentum — ^which  will  be  aole  to  resist  the  wet  blanket 
of  German  political  officialism,  if  it  should  escape  being  turned 
aside  by  active  and  bigoted  persecution.  In  some  states  Ger- 
man Catholicism  may  take  finn  footing,  but  it  will  then  be  but 
'''Prussian  Catholicism,"  or  ''Baden  Catholicism,"  or  Wiirtem- 
burg  Catholidsm."    It  may,  at  a  later  day,  spread,  if  it  prove 
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Sure  and  uncorrupted^  into  other  states ;  but  can  Oerman  CathoUciam 
e  expected  to  have  already  become  a  flourishing^  a  national  tree  ? 
We  wish  we  could  unhesitatingly  say  yes. 

It  remains  but  to  notice^  as  shortly  as  possible^  the  one  English 
book  on  our  list.  It  is^  we  believe^  the  only  book  in  English  pro- 
fessing to  give  an  account  of^  and  to  discuss,  the  qu^tions  at 
which  we  have  been  glancing.  As  drawing  attention  to  the  sub- 
jectj  we  are  glad  to  see  it;  and  had  not  the  author  somewhat  obtru- 
siye  prejudices,  and  were  he  somewhat  better  informed  of  his 
subject,  his  little  book  would,  doubtless,  be  more  useful  and  trust- 
worthy, and  less  contradictory  and  narrow-minded. 

Mr.  Laing  begins  with  the  startling  assertion  that  ''Chris- 
tianity has  passed  through  fifteen  centuries  of  sigperstition,  me  of 
reform,  one  of  infidelity,  one  of  indifference,'^  and  is  now  in  one  where 
all  are  blended.  This  statement  is  not  encouraging  to  the  Chris- 
tian seeking  for  the  pure  ages  of  Christianity.  He  ends  by  recom- 
mending himself  and  readers  to  wait  for  the  result  before  tney  form 
an  opinion  on  the  question,  holding  it  dubious  whether  the  pheno- 
menon ''  shall  expand  itself  into  a  glorious  orb  of  pure  Christian 
light,''  (by  which,  we  apprehend,  he  means  ''  Scotch  Presbyterian- 
ism,")  or  turn  out  to  be  a  ''  Gterman  smoke  balloon/'  a  kind  of 
balloon  we  never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing.  The  greatest  errors 
in  the  book  appear  to  us  to  arise  when  he  attempts  to  estimate  the 
G^erman  character,  and  be  discursive  on  the  Protestantism  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  present  reli^ous  and  sodal  state  of  the  people.  We 
find  lum  (p.  117)  announcmg  that  soon  there  will  be  m  Christen-^ 
dom  but  ''two  churches — ^the  Presbyterian,  the  most  simple,  and 
opposed  to  all  form  and  ceremonial  worship — and  the  Church  of 
Bome,  in  the  extreme  of  superstitious  usages."  "There  is  no  half 
way,"  says  he,  "in  religion;  and  that  which  Luther  built  is  tum- 
bling to  pieces No  Christian  truth,  unless  in  as  far  as  all 

moral  truth  is  Christian,  is  heard  firom  the  Gterman  pulpit."  Gk)d 
forgive  the  man  I  He  is  ready,  too,  to  pit  any  three  Scotch  plough- 
men in  Scotland  against  any  Oerman  theologians  in  drawing  out  a 
pure  creed  and  proper  profession  of  fidth.  In  fact,  the  book  aoounds 
m  somewhat  circumscribed  conceits  and  inconclusive  reasoning. 
Our  space  will  not,  however,  allow  us  to  enter  on  any  debate  on 
these.  We  can  only  wish  that  a  more  philosophical  and  candid, 
and  a  better-considered  production,  had  supplied  accurate  and 
trustworthy  information  to  the  Engliish  public  on  the  very  interest- 
ing and  important  subjects  which  Mr.  Laing  undertook  to  write 
about,  the  importance  of  which,  ere  long,  we  believe,  will  be  found 
to  be  general,  and  the  effects  not  confined  to  Germany  alone,  but 
extended  over  the  whole  of  Christendom. 
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jl' icuiiiig ;  uuL  n  whs  um  vuiy  utr  iiuiiBcif 
that  he  felt — he  thought  of  laabelle.  How  would  she  bear  the 
news ;  and  what  chance  had  they  of  ever  again  meeting  ?  But 
these  melancholy  feelings  did  not  last  long.  William  waa  of  a 
sanguine  disposition;  he  was  one  of  those  who  make  the  best  of 
the  position  they  may  be  thrown  into,  whatever  that  may  be ;  who 
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dwell  not  despairingly  npon  the  evils  of  the  present^  but  look  for- 
ward with  hope  to  a  brighter  future :  nor  was  he  content  to  dt 
with  his  arms  folded^  and  dream  of  this  bright  prospect  with  a  sort 
of  expectation  that  Fortune  would^  in  her  own  good  time,  make  it  a 
reality ; — no,  he  put  his  own  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  well  knowing 
that  the  fickle  dame  is  generally  pleased  with  the  offer  of  a  little 
assistance.  While,  therefore,  some  of  his  companions  sulked  and 
grumbled,  and  performed  their  work  with  an  unwilling  air,  he,  on 
the  contrary,  as  soon  as  his  first  severe  feelings  of  grief  and  morti- 
fication had  somewhat  worn  themselves  out,  set  about  his  work 
with  a  wiU,  determined  for  his  own  sake  to  do  his  duty  well,  and 
to  give  satisfaction  to  his  officers.  This  latter  object  he  very  soon 
attained,  for  there  are  few  officers  who  do  not  quickly  miurk,  as 
well  as  prize,  the  man  who  works  as  if  his  heart  was  in  it,  well 
knowing  that  one  such  is  worth  half  a  dozen  loiterers.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  his  rating  was  very  soon  raised  firom  that  of  an 
ordinary  to  an  able  seaman. 

The  ship  which  had  thus  so  suddenly  become  his  home,  was  the 
Spartan  frigate,  of  forty-four  guns,  commanded  by  Captain  Crotchet, 
and  was  on  her  way  to  the  West  Indies.  The  captain,  though 
in  command  of  a  fine  frigate,  was  but  five-and-twenty  years  of  age, 
having  owed  his  unusually  early  promotion  in  the  service,  to  power- 
fvl  family  interest.  Neither  his  practical  knowledge  of  seamanship, 
nor  his  other  qualifications,  were  such  as  to  fit  him  particularly 
well  for  so  important  a  command ;  but  fortimately  for  himself,  as 
well  as  for  others,  he  had  officers  under  him  who  were  well  able  to 
supply  his  deficiencies  in  that  respect :  and  being  a  good-tempered, 
kind-hearted  man,  he  was  by  no  means  unpopular  in  his  ship. 
Every  person  has  a  hobby,  although  it  may  not  be  always  palpable 
to  the  world ;  and  Captain  Crotchet's  was,  naval  architecture  in 
its  various  branches.  His  knowledge  of  these  matters,  it  is  true, 
was  not  very  profound,  but  having  acquired  a  general  smattering, 
he  fancied  that,  on  the  whole,  he  knew  a  great  deal  of  the  subject, 
which,  indeed,  engrossed  his  chief  attention,  to  the  exclusion  of  his 
more  direct  duties ;  and  it  was  said  that  he  designed,  should  fortune 
ever  put  it  in  his  power  to  gratify  his  ambition,  to  reconstruct  the 
British  navy  upon  certain  principles  of  his  own,  which  were  to 
astonish  the  world  for  their  novelty,  if  for  nothing  else,  and  which 
he  felt  confident  would  stand  the  test  of  any  experimental  trials 
the  lords  of  the  Admiralty  might  be  pleased  to  direct.  He  was 
not,  however,  satisfied  with  confining  himself  to  theory,  but  took 
every  op|>ortunity  that  his  command  afibrded  him,  of  testing  his 
crude  opinions  by  practice,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  both  officers 
and  men,  and  especially  of  Mr.  Workman,  the  master,  who,  though 
a  thorough  good  seaman,  would  have  been  rather  puzzled  to  have 
explained  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  his  own  practice. 

About  three  weeks  after  the  Spartan  had  cleared  the  Channel, 
and  about  half-past  four  o'clock.  Captain  Crotchet  made  his  usual 
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lippearance,  after  dinner^  upon  the  quarter-deck.  Tlie  day  had 
been  fine^  with  a  stiff  breeze^  which  had  latterly  increased^  with 
occasional  sqnalls^  while  the  sky  gave  indications  of  rather  a  wild 
night.  The  good  ship  was  running  eleven  knots  an  hour^  with  the 
wind  on  her  quarter,  under  her  courses,  topsails,  and  topgallant- 
sails.  The  captain,  upon  reaching  the  deck,  scrutinized  the  sails, 
the  sky,  and  the  sea;  and  then,  casting  down  his  eyes,  appeared 
for  a  few  minutes  in  meditation — ^then,  as  if  a  sudden  thought  had 
struck  him,  he  called  to  the  master,  who  was  pacing  up  and  down 
to  leeward ;  ''  Mr.  Workman,''  he  said,  when  that  officer  had 
brought  himsdf  to  a  stand  before  the  captain ;  "  Mr.  Workman, 
where  would  you  place  the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  ship  f  " 

Mr.  Workman  stared  at  the  captain,  as  if  he  expected  to  gather 
his  meaning  from  his  face ;  but  not  getting  any  information  there^ 
he  turned  his  eyes  aloft,  and  appeared  to  have  taken  a  sadden  in- 
terest in  the  cut  of  the  main  topsail.  The  captain,  getting  no 
answer,  exclaimed,  rather  angrily,  ^'  Surely,  sir,  you  understand 
my  question !  I  asked  you  where  you  would  place  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  this  ship.''  Mr;  Workman,  who  never  liked  to  own 
his  ignorance  of  any  matter  connected  with  his  profession,  answered 
desperately,  "Oh,  certainly,  sir;  I  was  only  considering  where 
the  best  place  woidd  be  for  it;  but  it  strikes  me  if  s  well  enough 
where  it  is."  The  captain,  smiling  slij^htly  in  the  conceit  of  hLs 
own  superior  knowledge,  said,  ''  I'm  afraid  we  don't  quite  under- 
stand each  other,  Mr.  Workman ;  however,  I  consider  it  of  im- 
portance that  the  exact  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  should  be 
ascertained :  it  is  a  very  difficult  problem,  as  you  may  suppose,  but 
I  have  already  made  my  calculations,  and  I  have  only  now  to  try 
one  or  two  experiments  with  the  ship.  This  is  a  good  opportunity, 
and  we  will  b^n  by  putting  her  on  a  bowline,  and  taking  her 
exact  inclination." 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  answered  Mr.  Workman ;  "  shall  we  get  in 
the  top^Iant-sails,  and  another  reef  in  the  topsails,  at  once  f  " 

"  Oh,  no,"  replied  the  captain ;  "  you  woidd  spoil  all  my  plans. 
I  want  her  extreme  inclination." 

"  Extreme  inclination,  with  a  vengeance,"  mumbled  the  master, 
adding,  in  a  louder  tone,  ''  Why,  sir,  she'll  never  stand  it ;  the 
topgaUant-masts  will  snap  in  two  like  so  many  carrots."  "  I  think 
not,"  answered  the  captain,  who  was  very  pertinacious  in  his  own 
opinion ;  ''  but  at  any  rate,  we'll  see  who  is  right :  and  we  can 
look  upon  it,  also,  as  an  experiment." 

Much  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one,  the  necessaiv  orders 
were,  accordingly,  given  to  bring  the  ship  to  the  wind,  without  re- 
ducing her  canvas,  although  even,  with  the  wind  upon  her  quarter, 
she  appeared  to  have  as  much  as  was  at  all  prudent.  As  she  swept 
gracefrdly  up  to  her  required  course,  she  heeled  over  until  her 
main-deck  ports,  which  had  previously  been  closed,  were  under 
water,  while  her  masts  bent  lUce  reeds,  and  the  hull  creaked  and 
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groaned  as  if  complaiiiing  of  its  treatment,  and  several  seas  broke 
over  her  bows,  deluging  the  decks  with  water.  Mr.  Workman 
cast  his  eyes  anxiously  aloft,  expecting  to  see  something  give  way; 
he  then  looked,  without  speaking,  at  the  captain,  well  knowing 
that  the  ship,  at  that  moment,  spoke  much  more  eloquently  than 
he  could ;  but  it  was  all  lost  upon  the  captain,  whose  thoughts 
were  quite  absorbed  in  noting,  with  a  pencil,  the  different  degrees 
of  inclination  of  the  ship,  as  they  were  called  out  to  him  by  an 
officer  stationed  over  the  gangway  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Work- 
man was  not  only  anxious  for  the  safety  of  the  spars,  but  the 
captain^s  apparent  cool  indifference,  or  foolhardiness,  irritated  him 
to  such  a  degree,  that  he  suddenly  went  up  to  him,  and  addressing 
him  in  auything  but  a  respectful  tone,  said,  *'  Sir,  you  will  not 
only  lose  the  masts,  but  the  ship  too,  if  you  do  not  instantly  put 
the  helm  up,  and  shorten  sail ;"  upon  which  Captain  Crotchet,  with- 
out taking  his  eyes  from  his  notes,  answered,  in  brokeu  sentences, 
^  Well,  Mr.  Workman — we^U — let* s  see — you  put  me  out — ah  ! 
sum  of  momenta — ^yes,  we'll  shorten — ^plane  of  flotation, — slMHten 
sail,  presently ; — stop,  that  must  be  wrong — ^no — ^product  of  the 
weight  of  the  whole — ^yes,  Mr.  Workman,  as  soon  as  I've  worked 
out  the  centre  of  gravity " 

"  Centre  of  gravity  be '*     How  the  ireful  master  would  have 

concluded  his  impatient  exclamation,  or  whether  he  would  have 
been  brought  to  a  court-martial  for  it,  can  only  be  guessed,  as^ 
perhaps  fortunately  for  himself,  he  was  intearupted  just  in 
the  nick  of  time,  by  a  loud  hail  from  aloft,  of  ^'  A  sail  on  the  lee 
bowP' 

The  captain  instantly  looked  up  from  his  paper,  and  then,  for 
the  first  time,  seemed  to  be  made  aware  of  the  hazardous  state  into 
which  his  foolish  orders  had  brought  the  ship ;  he  gazed  for  an  in- 
stant  in  a  sort  of  bewildered  astonishment  at  the  scene  before  him  ; 
and  no  wonder  I  The  deck  was  flooded  deep  with  water,  which,  aa 
fiftst  as  it  escaped  through  the  scuppers  and  ports,  was  replenished 
by  the  seas  which  continually  broke  over  her  to  windwsjrd.  The 
vessel  was  tearing  wildly  along,  as  if  she  had  gone  distracted,  not 
rising  to  the  heavy  seas  which  opposed  themselves  to  her  progress, 
but  forcing  herself  bodily  through  them ;  while  the  crew  stood 
about  in  groups  to  wind?nurd,  holding  on  to  whatever  would  enable 
them  to  keep  their  footing,  silently  gazing  with  a  sort  of  stupid 
wonder  at  the  straining  canvas  and  quivering  spars.  By  the  time 
the  captain  had  taken  in  the  whole  scene,  his  hce  had  become 
deadly  pale ;  and  he  exclaimed  in  a  deep,  hurried  voice,  scarcely 
louder  than  a  whisper,  but  which  was  caught  by  the  attentive  Mr. 
Workman,  "  For  God's  sake,  shorten  sail.'' 

The  ship  was  immediately  put  before  the  wind,  to  relieve  her  as 
quickly  as  possible  from  the  excessive  pressure  of  her  sails ;  while 
the  necessary  orders  were  given  for  reducing  her  canvas ;  but,  be- 
fore anything  more  could  be  done,  the  main-top-gallant  mast  was 
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carried  away,  and  the  sail,  unloosed  from  control,  was  being 
thrashed  to  shreds  by  the  force  of  the  wind.  Fortunately,  no  other 
accident  occurred,  as  the  (ore  and  misen  top-gallant  sails  were  in- 
stantly furled,  the  top  sails  double  reefed,  and  the  vessel  again 
brought  to  the  wind. 

All  eyes  were  now  turned  towards  the  strange  sail,  which  was 
rapidly  nearing  them,  and  was  soon  made  out  to  be  a  lai^e  ship, 
running  nearly  the  same  course  as  the  Spartan  had  been  before  the 
captain^s  experiment,  and  but  for  which,  she  probably  would  not 
have  been  fallen  in  with  at  all. 

Meanwhile,  the  wind  increased,  and  there  was  every  indication 
of  an  approaching  gale.  The  sails  were  still  further  reduced,  and 
every  preparation  was  made  which  prudence  pointed  out,  either  for 
fighting,  should  the  stranger  prove  to  be  an  enemy,  or  for  weather- 
ing a  storm. 

In  another  hour  the  vessel,  which  all  on  board  the  Spartan  were 
so  anxiously  watching,  had  approached  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
and  hoisted  French  colours  ;  and  in  a  heavy  squall,  with  thick  rain, 
which  for  a  few  minutes  hid  the  two  ships  from  each  other,  the 
EngUsh  frigate  bore  up  to  follow  the  course  of  the  Frenchman. 
When  the  rain  cleared  off,  they  were  running  side  by  side,  at  a 
distance  of  only  two  or  three  hundred  yards.  The  Frenchman  was 
observed  to  be  a  frigate  pf  the  largest  class,  and  of  much  greater 
force  than  the  Spartan.  The  crews  of  both  vessels  were  busily  em- 
ployed in  sending  upon  deck  all  the  Ughter  spars,  from  top-gallant 
masts  upwards,  while  the  sails  were  reduced  to  a  single  close-reefed 
main-top  sail.  It  was  curious  to  see  the  spirit  of  rivalry  which  the 
work  gave  rise  to  between  the  men  of  these  two  ships,  who  ex- 
pected shortly  to  engage  in  deadly  contest ;  and  when  at  length 
the  Spartans  had  completed  their  task,  and  were  descending  the 
rigging,  while  the  Frenchmen  were  still  hard  at  work,  they  gave 
three  hearty  cheers,  waving  their  caps  about  their  heads.  Mean- 
while, those  upon  deck  of  either  vessel  had  not  been  idle ;  the  guns 
on  the  sides  opposed  to  each  other  had  been  cast  loose,  and  a  ran- 
dom fire  kept  up ;  but  such  was  the  excessive  rolling  of  the  ships, 
firom  the  heavy  sea  which  the  increasing  force  of  the  wind  lutd 
by  that  time  raised,  that  nearly  every  shot  had  as  yet  been 
wasted. 

Onward  the  two  rivals  rushed,  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  eleven  knots 
an  hour,  each  endeavouring  to  do  the  other  as  much  injury  as  pos- 
sible ;  but  their  attempts  might  be  compared  to  those  of  two 
powerful,  but  drunken  men ;  plenty  of  blows  being  aimed,  but 
very  few  hitting  their  mark,  the  majority  being  harmlessly,  ex- 
pended upon  the  air.  At  length  night  closed  in,  and  the  firing 
ceased ;  and  a  dark  and  fierce  and  dismal  night  it  proved  ;  the 
wind  seemed  to  have  laid  itself  out  for  a  regular  thorough  joUifica- 
tion;  its  spirits  evidently  kept  gradually,  but  steadily,  rising 
throughout  the  night;  occasionally  you  might  have  fancied  it 
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cracking  its  sides  with  laughter^  as  a  furious  squall  swept  throngk 
the  rigging,  and  the  loud  thunder  pealed  from  the  heavy  clouds. 
The  sea  fully  entered  into  the  spirit  of  its  boon  companion^  but  not 
being  naturally  of  so  light  a  disposition,  its  merriment  was  dis- 
played in  rather  an  ungainly  fashion,  rolling  itself  convulnTdy 
about  in  huge,  heavy  masses,  and  rising  on  tiptoe  beyond  its 
proper  height,  as  if  to  caress  its  fellow-reveller,  who  would  on  such 
occasions  playfully  sweep  off  its  head,  and  scatter  it  around  in 
foaming  spray.  As  the  night  advanced,  the  two  might  have  been 
supposed  to  be  getting  roaring  drunk,  and  to  be  singing  with 
all  their  might  in  that  reckless,  care-for-nothing  spirit  peculiar 
to  night-brawlers,  the  popular  air. 


cc 


We  won't  go  home  till  morning,"  &c. 


But  morning  came,  and  yet  the  gale  raged  more  furiously  than 
ever.  Both  vessels  having  shown  conspicuous  Ughts  all  night,  and 
there  being  no  disposition  on  either  side  to  part  company,  they  had 
contrived  to  keep  tolerably  close  together,  and  an  hour  or  two  B&er 
daylight,  having  lessened  their  distance  still  more,  they  renewed 
their  firing.  But  if  the  effect  had  been  Uttle  the  day  before,  it  was 
now  absolutely  ridiculous ;  the  balls  either  flew  into  the  air  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  or  plunged  into  the  water  close  to  the 
ship^s  side,  while  many  of  the  guns  were  rendered  temporarily 
useless,  by  both  priming  and  charge  being  thoroughly  soaked.  At 
length  all  further  attempts  were  relinquished,  and  the  crews  of  the 
two  vessels,  anxiously  as  they  desired  to  destroy  each  other,  were 
forced,  while  keeping  company,  to  appear  outwardly  as  though  they 
were  friends.  The  ^e  had  now  become  a  storm ;  the  sky  and  sea 
were  both  as  black  as  night ;  and  the  wind  howled  and  roared 
through  the  rigging  like  a  continued  peal  of  thunder.  The 
Frenchman's  main-top  sail,  the  only  sail  set,  had  been  spUt  to 
pieces,  and  she  was  running  under  bare  poles ;  the  Spartan  con- 
sequently went  fast  a-head,  she  still  having  her  main-top  sail  set, 
though,  perhaps,  it  was  high  time  to  have  furled  it ;  for  the  mast 
was  bending  fearfully,  as  the  quivering  vessel  laboured  in  the  heavy 
sea.  Onward  she  tore  madly  in  her  course,  as  though  pursued  by 
a  legion  of  devils,  when  a  loud  cry  rose  from  forward,  a  cry  of  all 
others  the  most  appalling  to  a  seaman's  ear. 

'^  Breakers  a-head  I''  roared  out  simultaneously  many  voices,  for 
the  fearful  sight  had  been  caught  at  the  same  instant  by  numbers 
of  the  men.  No  hesitation  was  evinced,  and  no  time  lost  in  de- 
liberation as  to  the  course  to  be  adopted;  what  under  other 
circumstances  would  have  been  madness  to  think  of,  and  which 
had  required  the  greatest  care  and  watchfulness  to  prevent  through 
accident,  was  now  designedly  and  promptly  done — the  helm  was 
ported,  and  the  main-top  sail  braced  to  the  wind.  Truly  terrific 
was  the  effect  of  these  simple  operations — as  the  ship  swept  nqudly 
up  to  the  wind,  a  mountainous  sea  broke  over  her  amid-ships,  which 
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combined  with  the  force  of  the  wind  upon  her  masts^  riggings  and 
especially  upon  the  only  sail  which  was  set,  threw  her  over  nearly 
upon  her  beam-ends,  in  which  position  she  laid  like  a  log,  without 
the  slightest  head-way,  and  drifting  fast  towards  the  breakers. 
Consternation  seized  the  crew :  their  fate  seemed  inevitable ;  for 
miles  to  leeward  nothing  was  visible  but  volumes  of  white  spray 
flying  high  into  the  air,  caused  by  the  sea  breaking  over  a  long 
line  of  coral-reefs  j — in  vain  they  stretched  their  eyes  in  search  of 
land — not  a  foot  wds  to  be  seen ;  in  a  few  minutes  to  all  appear- 
ance the  ship  must  be  dashed  against  the  rocks  to  which  she  was 
drifting,  and^  then  would  every  living  thing  in  that  noble  ship 
perish,  and  every  plank  and  timber  be  rent  asunder,  and  scattered 
amidst  the  raging  waters. 

The  fact  was,  that  the  ship  had  ran  amongst  the  extensive  reefs 
which  stretch  themselves  around  the  Bermuda  Islands  for  many  a 
mile ;  these  reefs  are  of  coral,  and  rise  up  from  an  un&thomable 
depth  to  various  distances  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  occasionally  above  it;  they  are  intersected  with  numerous 
circuitous  channels,  some  of  extreme  depth,  and  others  so  narrow 
and  shallow  as  to  be  capable  of  being  navigated  by  boats  only. 
The  native  pilots  are  very  dexterous  in  their  vocation ;  and,  in  the 
absence  of  land  or  other  marks  in  such  a  wide  expanse  of  reefs, 
are  accustomed  to  thread  their  way  through  the  numerous  dangers 
that  surround  them,  chiefly  by  the  appearance  of  the  water,  which 
is  so  extremely  clear  that  the  bottom  can  be  seen  at  a  depth  of 
many  fathoms,  and  to  which  various  shades  of  colour  are  given,  by 
the  different  degrees  of  elevation  of  the  rocks  towards  the  surface. 
None  knew  these  facts  better  than  Mr.  Workman,  the  master, 
for  he  had  often  visited  the  station.  Unappalled  by  the  imminent 
danger  of  the  vessel,  he  coolly  surveyed  the  line  of  reef  to  lee- 
ward, in  the  endeavour  to  discover  some  apparent  opening ;  but 
a  few  fathoms  to  windward  of  the  spot  to  which  the  frigate  was 
drifting,  he  fancied  by  the  appearance  of  the  water  that  such  an 
opening  existed ;  but  how  could  he  avail  himself  of  it  ?  He  gazed 
at  the  vessel;  she  lay  a  helpless  log  upon  the  water,  without  the 
slightest  steerage-way ;  the  seas  beating  furiously  over  her ;  her 
lee-gunwale  completely  buried;  her  yards  nearly  touching  the 
water,  while  the  rocks  to  which  she  was  driving  were  not  above 
a  few  hundred  feet  distant.  Any  man  might  have  been  excused 
for  feeling  despair  at  the  prospect  before  him ;  but  the  mast^  was 
made  of  the  true  stuff  of  a  sailor :  he  never  despaired.  In  much 
less  time  than  it  takes  us  to  write  it,  or  even  the  reader  to  read  it, 
he  saw  at  a  glance  the  only  chance  there  was  for  escape ; — this 
was  to  cut  away  the  mizen  mast.  He  hoped  that  the  effect  would 
be  to  right  the  ship,  and  that  her  head,  which  was  then  well  up 
in  the  wind,  would  pay  off  and  enable  her  to  gather  way,  so  that 
she  might  be  steered  through  the  apparent  opening.  It  was, 
however,  firom  the  position  of  the  vessel,  no  easy  matter  to  accom- 
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pliflh  the  master's  object,  and  the  attempt  must  be  attended  with 
extreme  risk  to  those  engaged  in  it.  It  may  be  thought  that 
where  the  Uves  of  all  must  to  all  appearance  be  so  shortfy  sacri- 
ficed, few  would  shrink  firom  the  performance  of  a  duty,  merely 
becanse  they  ran  the  risk  of  dying  a  few  minutes  sooner  than 
they  might  otherwise  have  done ;  bnt  such,  however  strange;,  is 
really  the  case.  Men  will  generally,  under  such  circumstaiuxsy 
take  as  much  ciure  of  their  lives  as  though  they  might  reckon  upon 
prospective  years  instead  of  minutes.  Thus  when  the  master  called 
for  vdunteers  to  cut  away  the  mast,  but  three  offered ;  one  of 
these,  we  are  proud  to  say,  was  our  hero,  William  Fleming.  Two 
of  the  men  were  thrown  violently  back  upon  the  deck,  in  a  huge 
sea,  before  they  could  reach  the  desired  position ;  but  Fleming 
succeeded  in  scrambling  out  upon  the  chains,  and  retaining  his  hold 
there  until  he  had  given  a  few  vigorous  blows  to  some  of  the 
lanyards  with  his  hatchet,  when  the  remainder,  unable  to  bear  the 
unusual  strain  upon  them,  snapped ;  and  the  mast  immediately 
went  by  the  board.  As  Mr.  Workman  had  expected,  the  ship 
instantly  righted,  or  nearly  so,  and  her  head  began  to  pay  off; — a 
hundred  men  set  to  work  to  cut  away  the  ropes  which  held  the 
wreck  of  the  mizen  mast  to  the  vessel,  and  in  order  that  it  might  not 
impede  her  motions,  four  men  were  at  the  wheel,  attending  to  the 
directions  of  the  master,  who  on  this  emergency  appeared  to  have 
assumed  the  entire  command,  by  a  sort  of  tacit  acquiescence  of 
his  superiors  in  rank.  At  first  it  seemed  that  the  directions  given 
only  tended  to  accelerate  the  vessel's  fate ;  her  head  came  round  until 
it  pointed  directly  towards  the  breakers ;  she  soon  gathered  con- 
siderable way,  and  in  another  instant  it  seemed  that  she  would  rush 
headlong  upon  the  rocks.  The  whole  crew,  stopping  in  their 
several  employments,  stood  gazing  in  a  sort  of  bewilderment  at  the 
terrific  surf  flying  high  into  the  air,  but  a  few  feet  firom  them,  and 
which  roared  and  thimdered  so  as  to  drown  every  other  sound; 
they  involimtarily  clutched  hold  of  the  nearest  objcKCt  within  their 
reach;  their  very  breath  was  suspended  in  momentary  expecta- 
tion of  the  first  awful  shock,  when  Mr.  Workman,  who,  to  all 
appearance,  was  as  cool  and  collected  as  ever,  suddenlv  made  a 
signal  to  the  men  at  the  wheel,  which  he  helped  to  eniorce  with 
his  own  hands,  to  port  the  helm ;  the  vessel  immediately  luffed 
sharply  to  the  wind,  as  she  had  previously  done  under  the  like 
operation ;  but  being  now  without  a  mizen  mast,  the  crew  were 
enabled  to  command  her  movements ;  consequently,  when  the  wind 
was  brought  a-beam,  she  was  checked,  and  having  ran  a  few 
fathoms,  the  helm  was  put  hard  up,  and  the  vessel  again  brought 
before  the  wind,  having  just  weathered  the  point  ot  rocks  where 
an  opening  appeared,  which  she  now  entered.  So  far,  so  right ; 
the  men  breaUied  again,  and  hope  revived.  But  though  the 
immediate  danger  was  passed,  the  vessel  had  proceeded  bnt  a  short 
distance,  when  it  became  apparent  that  their  chance  of  eventual 
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escape  was  but  little  if  at  all  improyed, — a-head  and  all  around, 
notlung  bat  breakers  were  visible ;— even  the  master  looked  con- 
founded, as  he  scanned  the  disagreeable  prospect.  Whilst  so 
employed^  one  of  the  seamen  was  perceived  walking  towards  him 
from  forward ;  he  was  a  negro,  and  appeared  by  his  countenance  as 
though  he  had  something  to  say  which  he  himself  thought  impor- 
tant^ but  which  he  felt  rather  diffident  of  communicating.  As  he 
walked  aft  he  hesitated  whether  to  address  the  captain  or  the 
master;  but  suddenly  making  up  his  mind^  he  stepped  up  to  the 
latter,  and,  hat-in-hand,  thus  addressed  him : — 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir — ^bad  place  this,  sir ; — ship  run  on  little  fiirder, 
then  strike  on  rock,  and  all  go  to  the  Debil— officer  and  foremast- 
man,  all  same,  then,  sir ;— cook's  mate  good  as  captain.'^ 

The  master  interrupted  the  negro  rather  sharply — "  Come,  stop 
this  nonsense.    What  have  you  got  to  say  ? — out  with  it.*' 

'^  Why,  then,  sir,  the  long  and  the  short's  jest  this — ^gib  me  charge 
of  ship — all  same  as  pilot,  and  me  tink  me  run  her  slap  into  St. 
Gewrge's,  all  right." 

"  Why,  what  do  you  know  about  it  ?"  asked  the  master. 

"  Oh  1  me  lib  there  many  years,  sir,"  replied  the  negro ;  "  and 
me  go  out  in  boat  with  master,  and  bring  in  ships  from  outside, 
and '' 

Mr.  Workman  stopped  not  to  hear  more,  or  to  ask  more  ques- 
tions. There  was  no  time  to  hesitate — ^while  he  did  so,  the  vessel 
might  strike ;  she  was  already  tearing  along  through  a  sea  bristling 
with  rocks,  which  hitherto  she  had  avoided  more  by  chance  than 
skill ;  he  therefore  instantly  placed  the  ship  under  the  direction  of 
the  negro,  who,  by  means  of  his  local  knowledge,  was  fortunately 
enabled  to  keep  his  promise,  and  to  bring  her  safely  into  St.  (George's, 
where,  in  an  hour's  time,  she  anchored.  It  was  then,  for  the  first 
time,  that  William  Fleming  was  missed.  Search  was  made  for 
him  in  every  direction,  but  he  was  not  to  be  found.  No  one  had 
seen  him  since  he  so  gallantly  volunteered  to  cut  away  the  mizen 
mast,  and  it  was,  therefore,  concluded  that  before  he  could  regain 
the  deck,  he  had  lost  his  hold,  and  been  washed  into  the  sea. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

In  relating  this  our  tale,  we  feel  ourselves  obliged,  like  true  his- 
torians, to  march  steadily  on,  according  to  the  oomrse  of  events, 
giving  each  circumstance  its  due  space,  without  regard  to  our  own 
individual  feelings  of  partiality,  or  even  those  of  our  readers.  We 
sometimes,  however,  feel  sorely  tempted  to  deviate  from  this  just  rule; 
thus,  instc^Eid  of  writing  a  whole  chapter  about  ships  and  seas,  and 
rude  uncivilized  men  called  sailors,  until  we  are  nearly  as  wearied 
as  the  much-to-be-pitied  reader,  how  much  pleasanter  would  it  have 
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been  for  lis  to  have  recorded  the  doings^  the  sayings^  the  feeUDgs, 
and  the  thinkings,  of  the  gentle  Isabelle !  Indeed,  our  conscieiice 
abnost  teUs  us,  that  we  have  dealt  rather  heartle^y  towards  her, 
to  have  left  her  so  long,  without  even  a  thought,  in  the  melancholy 
situation  into  which  she  must  have  been  thrown  by  the  sudden  loss 
of  the  only  person  in  the  world  that  she  cared  much  about. 

But  let  it  not  be  imagined,  from  our  present  conduct,  that  we 
really  have  no  heart — that  we  think  a  ship  a  more  beautiful  or  a 
more  interesting  object  than  a  woman.  No  !  far  from  it !  a  ship 
may  be,  and  is,  a  very  pretty  thing ;  so  is  a  fine  picture,  a  landscape, 
a  horse;  but  none  of  these,  nor  all  together,  nor  any  other  thmg 
in  nature  or  art  can,  in  our  opinion,  for  a  moment,  rival  in  beauty 
or  in  interest,  a  pretty  woman. 

We  say  not  this  in  the  warm  enthusiasm  of  youth,  in  love  with 
every  fluttering  petticoat.  We  are  no  longer  young ;  we  are,  in- 
deed, old — we  care  not  to  say  how  old :  our  hair  is  grey, — no,  not 
grey,  but  white ;  our  blood  runs  slow  and  chilly ;  our  passions  have 
burnt  themselves  out ;  we  survey  the  world  with  the  calm,  cold  eye 
of  experience.  But,  reader — tve  were  once  in  lave ;  many,  many 
years  ago — so  many,  that  but  little  of  those  days  is  still  remem- 
Dered — 

"  Old  men  forget." 

But  there  is,  generally,  at  least  one  event  in  a  man's  life  that  for 
ever  retains  its  freshness  in  bis  memoiy;  in  m,  that  one  event  is 
our  youthfrd  love ;  all  else,  around  that  period,  has  been  long  swept 
away,  leaving  that  sole,  solitary  monument  standing  conspicuoneiy 
forth. 

We  love  to  recall  those  days  to  our  fancy.  It  is  a  solace  and  a 
comfort  to  us,  though  not  unmixed  with  pain ;  and  one  of  our  chief 
delights  still  is  to  look  upon  a  pretty  face,  not  merely  for  its  own 
sake,  but  as  recalling  to  our  remembrance  many  a  happy  day,  long 
gone  by,  and  many  a  bright  vision  never  realised :  but,  more  than 
this !  often  do  we,  at  the  festive  board,  sit  by  the  side  of  a  young 
and  fair  creature,  who  might  be  our  grandchild ;  and  as  the  exhila- 
rating champagne  warms  our  blood,  and  quickens  our  sluggish 
pulse,  we  listen  to  her  soft  voice,  and  gaze  into  her  deep  blue  eyes, 
and  dwell  upon  her  beaming  countenance,  until  we  lose  all  sense  of 
time  and  place,  and  passing  events,  and  feel  a  sensation  creeping 
over  us,  changing  our  very  being;  and But  wc  are  wandering! 

Laugh  not,  youthfrd  reader,  at  the  prattle,  or,  if  you  will,  the 
dotage,  of  an  old  man.  We  were  once  young,  l^e  you;  and  you 
may  live  to  be  as  old  as  ourselves ;  and  you  may  love,  as  once  we 
did — ^but,  if  you  do,  oh  !  may  your  love  be  more  propitious  than 
was  ours ;  for,  reader,  we  stUl  Uve,  and  must  soon  expect  to  die, 
that  unenvied,  unpitied  thing — an  old  bachelor. 

But  we  are  forgetting  our  task.  It  is  not  of  ourselves  that  we 
are  to  write,  or  that  the  reader  cares  to  read :   what  chanoe  has  a 
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tottering  old  man  of  being  attended  to  when  a  lovely  girl  of  seven- 
teen is  in  the  case  ?    None ! — so  we  give  it  up  at  once. 

We  would,  according  to  the  practice  of  some  writers,  describe 
minutely  the  grief  of  Isabelle,  upon  hearing  the  news  brought  by 
old  Grummet,  of  the  seizure  of  William  Fleming;  how  she  tore 
her  hair,  and  refused  to  eat  or  drink,  or  speak  or  sleep — or  do  any- 
thing else  than  cry,  all  day  and  all  night  long ;  and  how  beautifiil 
and  interesting  she  looked  in  her  woe :  how  the  tears  hung  upon 
her  eyelids,  like  drops  of  dew,  or  coursed  down  her  damask  cheeks 
like  strings  of  pearl;  and  how  her  eyes  glistened  through  their 
watery  covering,  Uke  the  sun  in  an  April  shower. 

We  say  that  we  would  describe  all  this  in  most  poetic  and  rap- 
turous style,  had  we  not  a  few  very  prosaic  objections  to  such  a 
course. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  a  great  respect  for  nature.  Now,  we 
assert  that  it  is  most  unnatural,  not  to  say  barbarous,  and  even 
wicked,  for  a  young  and  pretty  woman  to  tear  her  hair ;  in  £eu^,  it 
never  is  done,  at  least  in  this  country,  unless,  perhaps,  the  hair  is 
very  bad  indeed,  and  the  £Eiir  creature  has  an  eye  to  fcdse  locks. 
Moreover,  as  to  crying ;  women  do  cry  occasionally,  we  must  admit, 
and  reason  enough  they  sometimes  have  for  it,  poor  things :  but 
every  woman  knows  full  well,  that  crying  is  extremely  unbecoming ; 
and  though  she  may,  now  and  then,  summon  up  a  few  tears  for 
certain  purposes,  in  presence  of  that  stony-hearted  creature,  man, 
she  never  indulges  in  a  really  ''  good  cry  "  but  in  solitude,  taking 
care  afterwards  to  efface,  as  much  as  possible,  all  traces  of  her 
grief. 

No !  crying  is  not  pretty !  So  &r  from  it,  that,  for  the  time,  it 
will  deprive  even  the  loveliest  face  of  all  attraction ;  and  we  hereby 
pronoimce  all  the  rhapsody  that  has  ever  been  written  about  the 
enchanting  beauty  of  a  woman  in  tears,  to  be  sheer  nonsense — ^in 
which  assertion,  we  have  no  doubt,  our  fair  readers  will  fully  bear 
us  out.  But  of  smiles,  the  natural  decoration  of  a  woman's  fiEU^, 
too  much  in  praise  cannot  be  said,  or  sung,  or  written.  For  our 
own  part,  we  would  not  exchange  one  smile  for  a  whole  ocean  of 
tears. 

Whether  or  not,  therefore,  Isabelle  cried,  or  how  much  she  cried, 
we  cannot  tell ;  for,  if  she  did  cry,  it  must  have  been  when  alone. 
But  we  rather  think  she  did  not  cry  much,  if  at  all,  for  she  was  not 
of  a  crying  nature:  not  that  she  did  not  feel — far  firom  it:  the 
fastest  flowing  and  noisiest  stream  is  not  necessarily  the  deepest : 
nor  did  she  let  her  grief 

"  Prey  upon  her  damask  cheek, 
Like  a  worm  in  the  bud." 

In  fact,  she  very  soon  began  to  hope;  and,  under  the  circum- 
stances, die  could  not  have  done  a  better  thing,  for  no  grief  can  be 
very  excessive  where  hope  remains.     She  got  'Squire  Maynard  to 
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make  inquiries  respecting  the  ship  in  which  William  Fleming  was; 
and  though  there  was  nothing  very  satisfactory  in  the  information 
thus  acquired,  yet  she  nevertheless  continued^  by  a  little  ingenuity^ 
to  strengthen  her  hope  from  it.  And  then  she  hoped,  before  many 
months,  to  receive  a  letter;  and  then  there  were  rumours  afloat  of 
the  war  being  soon  over ;  and  then  he  might  come  home ;  and^ 
after  all,  upon  a  little  reflection^  the  misfortune  appeared  not  half 
so  bad  as  it  did  at  first. 

But  we  must,  for  the  present,  leave  Tsabelle,  with  her  fears  and 
hopes,  to  recount  other  circumstances  of  our  story. 

Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  one  of  the  most  active,  skilfid,  Mid 
adventurous  crews  of  Deal,  the  smuggling  trade  went  on  as  briskly 
as  ever.  Old  Grummet  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  business. 
Since  the  loss  of  his  former  comrades,  the  very  nature  of  the  old 
man  seemed  to  have  undergone  a  complete  chemge.  From  being 
noted  for  the  caution  and  steadiness  generally  attendant  upon  age 
and  experience,  he  now  became  still  more  remarkable  for  his  almort 
reckless  daring.  This,  combined  with  other  qualities,  soon  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  as  bold  a  crew  of  smugglers  as  ever  set  the  re- 
venue laws  at  defiance.  Many  a  daring  feat,  worthy  of  a  better 
cause,  was  performed,  and  many  a  hair-breadth  escape  experienced ; 
but  hitherto,  however  desperate  the  circumstances  into  which  their 
rashness  might  have  carried  them,  the  coolness,  courage,  judgment, 
and  confidence  of  old  Grummet,  with  a  large  share  of  good  fortune, 
had  brought  them  triumphantly  out  again.  But  tins  could  not 
last  for  ever.  They  were  one  night  returning  from  the  French 
coast,  with  a  full  cargo,  steering  towards  the  cave  called  the  ^'  De- 
vil's Hole,'*  from  which  they  were  distant  but  a  couple  of  miles, 
when  they  fell  in  with  the  boats  of  a  brig-of-war,  cruizing  in  the 
neighbourhood.  As,  however,  a  brisk  breeze  was  blowing,  the 
smugglers  soon  ran  the  boats  out  of  sight,  and,  reaching  the  en- 
trance of  the  cave,  they  made  every  exertion  to  get  themselves  and 
their  boat  concealed,  before  their  pursuers  could  come  up ;  but, 
before  they  could  effect  their  object,  the  sound  of  the  boats^  oars 
was  distinctly  heard,  and  coming  nearer  every  instant.  The  men 
were,  at  the  time,  employed  in  dragging  the  lugger  into  the  cave, 
by  means  of  the  windlass. 

''  Look  sharp,  my  lads,''  called  out  Grummet,  ''  or  they'll  be  on 

us !     Bound  with  it,  cheerily ^up  she  goes,  thafs  your  sorts ! — 

heave,  my  hearties,  heave — ^in  with  her.--So,  avast,  there,  my  lads, 
she'll  do  now." 

As  he  spoke,  one  of  the  boats  in  pursuit  grounded  upon  the 
shingle  below,  and  was  almost  instantly  followed  by  her  companion. 
The  crews  jumped  out,  and  rushed  up  towards  the  cave ;  but,  just 
as  they  reached  the  entrance,  the  massive  door  was  slammed  to, 
and  secured  against  them.  All  their  exertions  to  force  it  open 
were  utterly  fruitless ;  and,  finding  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to 
continue  their  attempts  with  only  their  present  means,  one  boat 
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was  despatched  to  the  brig  for  assistance^  while  the  other  remained 
to  watch  the  cave. 

In  the  meantime^  the  smugglers  were  in  great  consternation^  not 
on  account  of  their  own  personal  safety^  for  they  knew  they  could 
escape  by  the  land  entrance,  but  at  the  discovery  of  the  existence 
of  their  cave,  which  had  hitherto  been  kept  a  pcurfect  secret ;  and 
at  the  anticipated  loss  of  its  valuable  contents. 

They  were  quite  dispirited.  Some  proposed  to  abandon  the  cave 
at  once,  for  fear  their  means  of  escape  should  be  cut  off:  others 
wanted  to  collect  all  the  valuables  into  a  heap,  and  then  set  fire  to 
them,  thus  depriving  their  adversaries  of  their  expected  spoil;  but, 
in  the  midst  of  the  hubbub  of  voices,  old  Grummet,  who  had 
hitherto  remained  silent,  exclaimed, — 

"  What* 8  the  matter  with  all  of  you?  You're  as  frightened  as  a 
brood  of  chickens :  as  if  there  was  anything  to  be  fnghtened  at, 
or  any  harm  done ;  or  likely  to  be  any,  for  that  matter. — Bum 
the  goods,  indeed  I  and  what  for  ? — ^they^re  safe  enough,  yet ;  and 
they'll  keep  safe  enough,  too,  if  you  don't  run  off  scared,  as  if  you'd 
seen  a  ghost,  instead  of  a  dozen  blue-jackets." 

''Why,  how  do  you  mean  to  make  out  that?"  asked  more  than 
one  voice,  in  surprise. 

''  Only  leave  it  to  me,  and  do  as  I  bid  you,  and  I'll  warrant 
you,  you  won't  lose  much  here  thaf  s  worth  keeping,"  replied 
Grummet. 

"  Well,  well;  you've  brought  us  out  of  many  a  bad  scrape,  afore 
now,"  was  answered;  "  and  we'll  trust  to  you  now." 

''  Then  just  look  to  them  little  bull  dogs — ^pointing  to  the  two 
guns  which  commanded  the  entrance — and  see  they're  all  ready 
for  barking,  and  biting  too,  if  need  be;  while  I  go  out  and  have  a 
bit  of  a  talk  with  a  magistrate  about  this  here  little  business :  I 
won't  be  long." 

"What!  how!  with  a  magistrate — ^what  do  you  mean?"  ex- 
claimed several  voices  in  astonishment. 

"Oh!  don't  frighten  yourselves  again,"  answered  old  Grum- 
met, with  a  chuckle;  "  I  just  want  to  spin  a  bit  of  a  yam  with  our 
old  friend,  'Squire  Majmard  up  yonder,  just  to  remind  him  of  old 
times." 

A  long  drawn  "  Oh ! — that's  it ;"  broke  from  the  group,  as  Gmm- 
met  walked  up  the  narrow  passage  which  led  out  of  the  cave  on 
the  land  side. 

{To  be  conHnued,) 


MVSINGS  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

DELIGHT  in  an  orensBt,  gmHy, 
driffly  day — the  day  after  a 
storm — to  walk  by  the  sea- 
shore in  some  remote  and  rock- 
bound  bay,  hear  the  snllen  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  "still  vexed'* 
ocean,  and  the  shrill  cries  of  the 
sea-mews ;  to  add  to  my  pleasnre, 
it  should  be  low  water, — a  deso- 
late eipanae  of  rock,  and  flat 
shingle  before  me,  wi^  <»m  or 
two  old,  wave-worn,  sea  weed- 
corered  water-marks. 

After  wandering  throagh  the 
Pitti  Gallery  at  Florence,  almost 
careleuly — for  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  you  find  always  ready 
primed  for  fine  paintings — my 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  small  sea-piece  by  some  Dutch  master. 
It  was  one  in  which  all  the  features  of  such  a  day  were  faithfully 
depicted.  A  leaden  tint  pervaded  the  atmosphere  and  waters ; — the 
clouds  murky  and  damp  scudding  over  bead,  allowed  a  hopeful 
speck  of  blue  to  be  seen  as  a  cheering  presage.  In  the  foregroond 
some  fishermen  were  unlading  their  skiff.  Analogous  to  the  day, 
wet  and  dark,  you  might  hear  that  restless  splashing-sonnd  as  the 
boat  lurched  from  side  to  side.  A  black  wooden  jetty,  with  low 
lands  beyond,  bore  the  same  stormy  expression,  whilst  in  the  dis- 
tance, where  the  mist  thickened  over  the  waters,  were  seen  looming 
through  the  thick,  dark  air,  two  old  bulky  men-of-war  phantom 
ships;  as  I  looked,  the  impression  became  more  and  more  vivid.  I 
felt  the  fresh,  damp  breeze  blow  iittully  in  my  fiice.  I  heard  the 
-  ebb  and  flow  of  the  water — the  hoarse  voices  of  the  fishermen, 
the  distant  tolling  of  the  village  bells,  in  strength  varying  with  the 
uncertain  squalli  which  bore  them  to  my  ear.  The  boat,  unladen, 
is  drawn  high  on  the  strand — the  fishermen  retam  to  that  little 
low,  fishing  village  as  the  evening,  wet  and  comfortless,  comes  on, 
to  sleep  in  Elysium,  lulled  by  the  wild  music  of  the  winds  and 
waves ;  the  light  gradually  fades ;  and  with  it  disappear  the  mys- 
terious gbost-like  sails  from  the  horizon.  The  lights  in  the  village 
are  one  by  one  put  out,  and  all  is  left  to  darkness  and  to  me. 
Every  thought  of  old  times,  when  as  a  child  snch  scenes  were 
fiuniUarto  me,  was  revived,  and  brought  with  them  a  chain  ofreflec 
tioBS  on  my  life  from  that  moment  to  the  present.     What  changes 
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of  friends  and  of  fortunes  I  cherished  hopes,  yet  unfulfilled ! — whilst 
others  which  had  appeared  unlikely  and  unwished^  had  come  too 
truly  to  birth — old  scenes^  old  friends — the  which  who  would  change 
for  new,  however  beautiful — thickened  in  my  day-dream ;  and  how 
sadly  was  I  annoyed  on  lifting  up  my  eyes  to  see  through  the 
window  the  unmistakable  blue  of  an  Italian  sky — ^for  these  me- 
mentos of  by-gone  times  should  be  dear  to  us  all.  The  literature 
of  our  country  has  naturally,  in  all  times,  received  a  tinge  from 
this  atmospheric  influence — so  much  so,  as  to  give  it  a  character 
of  the  same  nature.  The  Pirate,  especially,  should  be  read  on 
such  a  day  as  this.  Burgh  Westra  receives  a  double  charm  from 
the  contrast  between  the  elemental  strife  without,  and  domestic 
peace  within  doors.  It  appears  to  me  that  a  southern  of  Italy, 
and  other  lovely  climes,  can  never  justly  appreciate  such  a  work  as 
Ossian.  There  is  also  one  poem  by  Bums,  which  breathes  this 
peculiar  spirit,  which  is  to  me  inexpressibly  musical  and  dear.  It 
is  addressed  to  his  Mary  : — 

"  O'er  the  mist-shrouded  cliffs  of  the  lone  mountain  straying, 
Where  the  wild  winds  of  winter  incessantly  rave." 

Indeed,  his  poetry  bears  the  stamp  of  this  love  of  nature  in  tears 
throughout. 


The  idea  of  smoking  is  inseparably  connected  with  vice  in  some 
shape  or  other.  This  is  no  unfoimded  assertion ;  but  one  which 
half  the  quiet-going,  genteel  set  of  English  burghers  will  reiterate, 
like  all  other  good  things  it  has  been  made  too  common ;  and 
there  are  many  false  devotees,  who  sacrifice  firom  false  motives — 
not  firom  true  pleasure,  derived  from  the  act  itself — ^but  merely  from 
idleness,  or  because  they  think  it  adds  to  their  character  of  a  fast 
man,  to  have  a  cigar  eternally  stuck  in  the  labral  aperture — 
a  very  despicable  ambition — ^these  men  smoke  more  perhaps  out 
of  doors,  parading  streets,  squares,  and  parks,  than  in  the  presence 
of  their  lares ;  these  I  shall  call  foreign  consumers,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  home  consumers,  between  which  two  bodies  en  masse, 
there  is  the  same  difference  as  between  folly  and  wisdom,  indi- 
vidually; for  the  mind  must  have  arrived  at  a  certain  and  no 
mean  height  of  contemplative  excellence,  before  it  can  truly  ap- 
preciate tobacco.  On  this  superiority  over  the  foreigners,  we,  the 
homers,  pride  ourselves;  what  to  them  is  solely  a  sensual  pleasure, 
becomes  to  us  an  intellectual  delight.  There  is  something  glorious 
in  an  after-dinner  smoke  before  a  warm  fire,  no  light  in  the  room, 
and  the  rain  and  sleet  driving  against  the  windows,  fit  accompani- 
ment to  the  whistling  or  moaning  wind  of  a  November  evening. 
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It  is  godlike.  Tou  are  in  the  clouds;  you  have  arrived  at  fEtme. 
It  confers  the  gift  of  omnipresence  on  yon.  The  past  and  the 
future  are  vividly  seen  in  the  circling  vistas  of  successive  whiffii. 
It  brings  your  earUest  recollections  and  your  remotest  prospects 
to  a  meeting  point.  You  live  ''beyond  the  ignorant  present,^^ 
Thoughts  come  thick  with  the  thickest  smoke^  and  with  it  vanish — 
gently  evanesce  into  air — thin  air :  whilst  we  have  breath  we  can 
again  revive  them.  It  is  perfect  magic.  The  old  house  and  happy 
faces  which  I  saw  fSetde  and  fade  away  some  distance  above^  have  by 
an  invisible  and  sudden  channel  again  returned  to  the  smoke  which 
gave  them  birth,  and  again  fade  like  autumn,  yet  to  come  and  fade 
again. 

Philip  Quarles  and  King  James  were  both  men  of  a  reflective 
turn  of  mind;  yet,  from  the  asperity  evinced  by  both  against 
tobacco,  one  would  imagine  that  their  stomachs  rqected  what 
their  mind  desired ;  and  that  the  one  wrote  his  essay,  the 
other  his  poetry,  immediately  after  the  first  attempt  to  come 
a  weed,  which  is  known  to  many  as  a  matter  of  no  slight 
difficulty  and  grief  of  stomach.  Although  none  of  lus  biographers 
have  mentioned  it,  I  always  felt  that  Shakespeare  was  a  true 
homer— -one  of  us — and  was  not  astonished  at  finding  his  p^ 
still  shown  to  the  curious  at  Stratford;  it  is  a  relic  the  British 
Museum  should  cherish.  How  shall  my  pen  essay  thy  pndse,  thou 
star  of  Devonshire,  and  prime  importer  of  baccy?  Great  original, 
noblest  of  souls,  if  thy  spirit  yet  retains  the  sense  of  smelling^ 
how  often  dost  thou  float  in  the  lower  regions  of  air,  inhaling  the 

Sateful  incense  of  thy  devotees — say  what  anti-contemplative 
mon  stirred  up  the  hearts  of  our  ancestors  against  thee,  awarding 
that  head  to  the  scaffold  which  should  have  shone  bright  on  a 
national  medal,  crowned  with  a  wreath  plucked  from  the  fragrant 
plant  of  Orinooko.  But  great  wert  thou  in  death,  gentie  Raleigh 
— peace  be  to  thy  ashes — now  of  celestial  growth.  It  is  ever  thus 
the  world  serves  its  kindest  benefactors.  Can  I  believe  thee  a 
wandering  and  needless  spirit,  or  rather  shall  I  willingly  credit  that 
the  gods  have  transplanted  thee  to  warmer  climes,  to  flourish 
vigorous  in  everlasting  and  ever  fresh  tobacco-leaf?  Once  more, 
wherever  or  whatever  thou  art, — ^peace  be  to  thy  ashes. 
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THE  TOUENAMENT  OF  COWICK,  A.D.  1470. 

ToRKSHims  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  the  battle-field  of  the  Eoses.  Wake- 
field witnessed  the  defeat  and  death  of  Bichard  Bnke  of  York,  the  father  of 
Edward  the  Fourth,  and,  on  its  bridge,  the  barbarous  murder  of  young  Rut- 
land was  perpetrated.  At  Towton,  on  that  fatal  snowy  day,  feU  more  than 
80,000  men,  a  greater  number  of  Englishmen  than,  periiaps,  ever  perished 
in  a  single  battle.  Pomfiret  Castle,  and  its  vicinity,  saw  many  a  cruel  act 
of  that  most  cruel  age.  Cowick,  dose  to  Snaith,  is  not  far  distant  from 
Pomfret  There  is  the  seat  of  the  Dawnays — ^Lords  Downe.  Quiet,  un- 
pretending, and,  alasl  forsaken, — ^rude  boiurds  now  barricade  the  entrance 
hall,  once  trod  by  the  Mr  and  noble.    Time,  there,  sadly  plays  the  scomer. 

**  Another  age  may  see  the  golden  ear, 
Imbrown  ti^e  slope,  and  nod  on  the  parterre." 

Let  us,  however,  hope  otherwise.  Carlton  Hall,  the  occasional  abode  of 
Lord  Beaumont,  and  long  the  resident  of  the  Stapletons,  is  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  The  year  1470  presented  such  extraordinary  vicissi- 
tudes— such  a  quidc  succession  of  startling  events — ^that  its  very  history  now 
seems  a  fable.  In  the  February  of  that  year,  Edward  the  FourUi,  his  brother 
Clarence,  and  the  champion  of  their  house,  Warwick,  met  as  friends,  for  a 
banquet.  The  Buke  and  Earl,  within  two  months  from  that  time,  were  frigi- 
tives.  In  the  June  following  they  concluded  a  treaty  at  the  Chateau  of  Am- 
boise  with  their  deadly  foe.  Queen  Margaret,  and  in  September  thev  chased 
Edward  from  his  kingdom,  and  restor^  the  ill-fated  Henry.  Midst  these 
scenes,  and  at  the  period  when  no  faith  was  kept — no  mercy  shown — ^the 
intervals  of  slaughter  and  treason  were  Mled  by  jousts  and  reveb ;  and  this 
toomament  took  place. 


CANTO  I. 

'TwAS  England,  in  the  olden  time, — 

'Twas  sweet  and  merry  May ; 
The  mom  had  made  a  golden  prime, 

And  show'd  a  glorious  day. 

The  ardent  sun  had  drunk  the  dew 

That  bent  the  hare-bell  down. 
The  wild  thyme  round  its  fragrance  threw, 

On  hamlet,  tower,  and  town. 

Those  Yorkshire  fields,  which  now  with  grain 

In  glad  luxuriance  smile. 
Were  then  morass,  or  nooor,  or  plain, 

For  many  a  dreury  mile. 

Their  pathless  tracts,  when  day  was  sped, 

Few  then  would  venture  o'er. 
For  man^  a  legend  wild  was  told» 

Of  neighbour  seen  no  more. 
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The  peasant  oft  at  eve  would  bear 

Some  shriek  of  wild  de^Niir, — 
Some  straggling  wretch,  perchance,  engn^hed. 

Where  bSl  seemed  firm  and  fern. 

Or  Murder  foul,  her  deed  might  do 

On  this  sequestered  strand^ 
Where  outlaws  fieree  at  will  mig^t  range. 

For  r^ine  ruled  the  land. 

Across  these  drevjr  wttds,  a  bqghb 

Had  safmy  rods  since  dawning  dsnr, 
Eadi  demos  tivok  h»  knew  full  wdl» 

Eadi  peril  of  the  wqr. 

Arrived  at  Aire's  steep  sfimy  banis. 

The  youthful  warrior  staved, 
Its  rolhng  tide  with  dread  Dehdd, 

And  tbioe  t^pass  essayed^ 

Why  strive  to  pass  that  turbid  stream. 

Those  bonks  which  interpose? 
Why  bear,  bvwe  yo«th !  that  co§BiBanoe^ 

Why  wear  that  red,  i^  Rose  F 

On  Towton's  bloody  field  thy  sire 

A  gory  victim  lay. 
And  Cowick's  lord,  and  Stapleton,* 

Were  victors  on  that  day. 

£'en  now — ^thou'rt  near  their  ancient  haUs, 

Thdr  Yorkist  bands  are  nigh, — 
And  cruel  Edward  holds  his  court 

At  Selby's  town  hard  by. 

Dost  thou  not  see  thro'  yonder  trees 

Thdr  pennons  gay  appear  ? 
The  arm  erased  of  Stapleton,f 

And  Dawnay's  crest  md  spear  ? 

Back — back  to  Devon's  southern  clime, 

Hie,  Courtenay,  loste,  and  fly! 
There  bide,  and  hope  a  happier  time. 

For  here  thou  sta/st  to  me. 

But  now  rode  forth  firom  Carlton  HaU 

A  gi^aiit  cavakade. 
For  Dawm^  holds  a  totimament 

In  Cowick's  peaceM  glade. 

•  «  CWick't  lard,  add  Stii^enMi.'* 
The  Lords  Beaumont  of  that  day  weie  nnihiehiiig  Lantattrians.  The  pieaent 
lord,  a  Stapleton,  obtained  the  barony  througlr  the  fottUik  Ifaie.  The  StepletoDs 
will  pardon  their  maternal  ancestors  being  treated  as  Yerldsts.  They  hadmight 
and  right  on  their  side.  Sympathy  with  misfortune,  hereditarr  descent,  and  the 
memory  of  Henry  the  Fffth,  snll  so  dear  tons,  even  fh>m  chiMhood,  fikvoured  die 
title  of  the  meek,  unhappy  Heniy. 

t  <*  The  arm  ensed  ef  Stapleton." 
A  mailed  arm  erased  may  be  seen  on  the  pillars  at  an  entranoe  to  Carlton  HalL 
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Not  he! — ^Umt  famve  Mid  fearless  knii^^ 

Who  fottghi  al  Jbcaloa  I 
The  ann  that  smote  tlfe  Savaeeiii 

Is  now  a  moaUt'iing  bon^l 

The  liott  Sbyer  bvritf  laid. 

His  Lion-MaiAer,  too.; 
Braye  hearts  6f  Jtaglaiid's.ttfim  rasotyer 

What  rests  thflie  now  of  you  ? 

Aiing  themonard^glnr^hehBiglltv 

Guerdon  of  gallant  deed^ 
Long,  bng  may  H  is  Dawns^'s  liaebi 

From  sire  to  soni.  sueoeed^  • 

What,  tho'  these  caulitos  had  been  tdd 

This  rash  and  haadstroas^  youth? 
*Twere  ibatlflsa  stil],  fot  well  heiknew, 

Yet  reeked  oak:  of  their  tmth. 

Vainly  her  bodinga  in  all  time, 

Cassandra  ma^  ptodeiin^ 
What  haw'd  at  Troy  ill  e?^  dime^* 

To  Ittcldess  nuft's  ihettetaa^   • 

Forewisnied  they  say  *a  to  be  Sneanned^^ 

lis  but  an  <ti  wife's  tab  9' 
If  Scriptm  tmfthaieaB  frnitleBs  fidl^ 

Will  adages  ptmffiP 

His  bagle  cafled  the  SBnynto, 

And  nowy  mdoss  the  Aise^  . 
Standi  Conrieaaiy  with  his  gallant  steed, 

For  weal  or  woe  to  di^.- 

At  AitDofiv  dwelt  a  holy  man, 

Of  SitSxt&»  hardly  line; 
How  changed,  alaa^J  fiom  him^.asr.  weift' 

In  conrta  imd  camps  to'rtine  1 

How  at  St.  Alban's  t  seamd  fight 
His  yidocir  was  it  tried^ 

WhcB  berthed  in  gove,  fi»  Hiriay»  right- 
He  woonds  and  disath  dsfieds/  . 

Rrood  Warwid:  \  how  thy  tcoopa  then  fied. 

Forth  firom  St/  Alban's  town. 
Across  those  enkur'd  gentle  hiBs, 

That  dunre  to  Hamet  Down* 

•  <*  That  brave  and  fearless  knight.*' 

Sir  WiDiam  D'Aunay,  the  ancestor  of  Lord  Downe,  was  with  CcBor  de  Lion  in 
the  wars  of  Palestine.  He  there  slew  a  lion,  and,  in  hoaour  of  his  prowess, 
received  from  King  Richard  a  ring,  stBl  kept  as  a  heir-h>om  by  his  descendants. 
Th^  have  also  an  augmentation  of  their  nmily  arms  in  commemoration  of  the 
espfoit. 

f  *•  St.  Alban's."— There  were  two  battles  at  St  Alban's  between  the  rival 
houses  oi  Flantagenet.    The  first  in  May  1454,  disastrous  to  the  Lancastrians; 
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As  on  the  crest  of  (me  sweet  luD, 

Boond  whidi  Fve  often  stray'd 
At  summer  eve,  witk  friends  long  gone-  - 

Scene  of  tkftt  &tal  nid — 

As  «i  ito  crest  Lord  Stafford  stood. 

And  look'd  upon  the  plain, 
•*  The  Besr  and  Bagged  Staff"  he  saw. 

Badge  of  the  flying  trsdn. 
Twas  hanghty  Neville's  oogmzance — 

His  banner  waving  high — 
This  hut  to  see,  nerved  Staffiord's  heart 

To  win  it — or  to  die, 
Bmnd  a  brook,  with  willows  fring'd. 

The  fated  banner  flew, 
And  gnarled,  mould'ring  tranks  siiH  ahonr 

Where  once  those  willows  grew. 

His  horse's  bound  is  o'er  the  stream — 

The  banner 's  in  his  power. 
Ah,  trophy !  deeply,  dearly  earned— 

Accurst  and  fatid  hour. 

With  nptnmed,  glanng  eye,  a  knight 

Lay  welt'nng  in  his  blood : 
Fast  ebb'd  the  tide— the  reddening  gras» 

Imbibed  the  vital  flood. 

That  arm !  which  fondly  dnng  around 

A  brother's  neck,  in  years  long  past — 
That  arm  hath  dealt  the  fatal  wound — 

A  brother's  life-blood  ooses  £ast. 

What  charm  can  soothe  the  tortor'd  braia  ? 

What  balm  can  heal  the  broken  heart  ? 
When  conscience  stings,  what  spdl  can  make 

The  ever-waking  fiend  depart  P 

Nine  years  of  mortal  agony 

His  frame  had  wrench'd — his  brain  enthrall'd : 
Snch  was  the  wan  and  haggard  man  \ 

Who  now  was  "  Father  Ansehn  "  eall*d. 

•piK  flick'ring  sense — his  frenzied  mind. 
Would  change  from  rage  to  mute  despair. 

Ha  I  for  King  Henry !  would  he  cry — 
Then  bend,  and  kneel  in  prayer. 

His  woes  to  soothe.  Ids  wants  to  tend — 

Such  aid  as  duteous  care  could  yield. 
His  squire,  a  poor  but  faithful  friend, 

Haa  followed  from  the  tented  field* 

the  Mcond  in  1461,  when  the  army  of  Queen  Margaret  drove  the  Bail  of  War- 
wick and  his  fbrces  from  St.  Albania  acrots  the  undulating  boontry  to  Baxneft 
Down,  and  there  routed  them. 
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A  cliapel,  too,  no  longer  seen  I 

Was  built  for  him — ^by  Dawnay's  care — 
Since  all — save  pittance  small — he  gave 

His  mother's  son — ^his  orphan  heir ! 

To  his  abode,  of  hqpeless  woe. 

Bash  Courtenay  now  his  course  did  bend. 
Assured  of  both  the  food  and  rest 

He  needed,  from  his  father's  friend. 

Free  and  unchallenged  did  he  pass. 

Since  all  of  Dawnay's  martial  suite, 
And  Stapleton's,  were  sallied  forth — 

King  xldward  and  his  train  to  meet 


The  lists  were  formed  on  Cowick  meed ; 

Tall  elms  stood  clustering  round; 
And  pursuivants  in  tabards  gay 

Were  marshalling  the  ground. 

A  gallery  on  high  was  rear'd. 
Whence  gentle  dames  might  see-— 

With  arras,  cloth  of  gold,  adorned. 
And  choicest  tapestry. 

0*er  broad  oak  steps,  by  dais  crown'd, 

A  canopy  was  raised, 
Beneath  whose  shade  a  royal  throne 

For  Edward's  use  was  placed. 

And  pages  ranged  on  either  side, 

In  richest  liveries  dressed, 
A  white  rose*  in  each  bonnet  worn. 

Or  broidered  on  the  breast. 

And  theare  were  borne  by  men  at  arms, — 
Fit  for  each  desperate  work — 
**  The  falcon  and  the  fetterlock," 
Badge  of  the  House  of  York ! 

The  yeomen  and  the  villagers, 
Their  wives  and  children,  too, 

Came  trooping  forth  with  joyous  glee. 
The  toumament  to  view. 


•  '*  White  Rose.*' — Even  if  this  emblem  Were  a  living  rose,  the  month  of  May 
might  then  have  yielded  it.  One  to  whom  the  writer  owes  every  duteous  and  fond 
remembrance,  always,  even  in  old  age,  secured)  what  when  a  gay  maiden  she  re- 
joiced in — ^a  white  rose  on  the  10th  of  June,  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
Pretender.  Much  of  the  best  blood  of  England  was  imbued  with  this  heresy. 
As  the  noble  ladies  of  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Germain  still  adhere,  idolatrously,  to 
noire  turn  Henri^  so  also  did  noble  birth  and  misfortune  rivet  the  fond  attach- 
ment of  the  female  devotees  to  the  Stuarts,  imasination  overpowerinff  reason.  As 
the  style  has  since  been  chan^d,  and  it  is  said  the  seasons  are  altered,  the  country 
which  then  had  vineyards,  might  have  produced  roses  in  May. 
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From  Carleton,  8ju^  aad  GamUesfiortli, 
Selby,  and  PoQifret  town. 

And  all  the  ptoMaaA  ^^llages 
Thai  grace  the  £mr  Don. 

But  who  was  i^e^^doof  from  all. 
Stood  on  a  lising  gronnd* 

Attended  by  a  single  page, 
And  cardess  ^aotd  around? 

Her  k^e  was  of  Lincohi  green, 
Clasp'd  with  a  single  gem, 

A  wild-flower  chaplet  de^ed  a  brow 
Had  graced  a  cuadem. 

Of  hanghbr  air  and  regal  mien. 
Fair,  taU,  and  finely  formed ; 

Twas  £llen  Paunay — ^who  di/kbuned 
To  look  on  what  sha  scorned. 

Her  mother,  and  her  kinsmen,  all 
Might  fight  on  Edward's  side. 

She  mourned  metk  Hemy's  hapless  fate. 
His  exiled  8<Mi,  and  bnd^ 

A  maiden  she,  in  Margaret's  train 
From  earliest  yeaars  had  been. 

In  Windsor's  Towers  and  g^ous  grades 
Her  happiest  hours  had  aeeu. 

Could  then  that  heart  so  pure  and  true! 

In  peril's  hour  forsake 
The  firiend^  her  t^ei^xsbildliood  Vwwt 

No  1 — soonw  sjikoald  it  hnsk* 

And  now  the  trumpets  flourish  loud. 
Their  clarions  rend  the  sky. 

That  jpyful  nato,  too  oft  paakd  forth. 
Because  that  man  'a  tp  di^ 

Oh  I  shame  to  reason,  shame  to  sense  I 
That  slaughter  should  be  fame ! 

That  men  should  do  s^eh  biH^diar  Work» 
And  give  it  gl<M7*s  name  1 

Then  rose  that  music  stiU  more  sweet 
To  British  mottardi's  ear; 

E'en  the  glad  trumpet  yields  before 
The  hearty  Engluh  cheer. 

These  marsl^d  sounds,  this  loud  aoGlaiin» 
Amiounoa  the  monarch  naar. 

And  ambling  palfreys,  prandag  steeds. 
Gay  dames  and  kn^ts  appear. 

On  handsome  Edward  caracoles. 

With  gay  and  graceful  mien. 
And  midst  the  loveliest  of  the  land, 
fiE»«<-4)nt  foolidi  €tueen« 
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Fell  Bichard !  Gloucester's  Duke,  was  ihere» 

Accomplished  Bivers'  Earl — 
Ix)rds  HnstingjBi,  Stanlej*  Hoinurd,  Gtxfisj, 

And  Bonyille*  and  Aunierle. 

A  few  short  years — ^ihe  self  same  day, 

At  Pomfret  and  the  Tower, 
Sivers  and  Hastings,f  must  thy  necks 

Bend  'neath  the  headsman's  power. 

But  wheare  was  Clarence  ?  Warwick,  where  ? 
-making  Earl !  wert  thou 
iise  Tower  with  Margaret, 
Alliance  strict  to  vow  ? 

Ohlpage  of  history,  deeply  stain'd 

Ynik  crimes  of  deepest  dye— 
With  murders  foul — ^with  treasons  vile. 

And  blackest  peijuiy ; 

Now  each  £ur  lady  has  her  rank, 

(So  dear  to  female  pride,) 
And  her  sweet  smile  is  the  fond  meed 

Por  which  the  Tourney's  tried. 

Its  laws  are  read — ^far  bettw  kept 

Than  any  in  the  land — 
Each  Knight 's  prepared,  with  lance  in  rest. 

Or  pole-axe  in  his  hand. 

An  e^ual  joust  did.Dawnay  make 

With  courtly  Vavasour, 
Stem  Stapleton  unhorsed  at  once 

Toung  Edmund  De  la  Poer. 

Then  he  who  the  Burgundian  Knight  | 

Had  lately  overthrown, 
Brave  Elvers,  to  the  barriers  rushed. 

To  make  the  field  his  own. 

When  hark  1  a  bugle  shnlly  blew 

A  known  Lancastrian  lay ; 
To  jMargaret,  by  Ben^  taught,) 

In  youth's  fond  happy  da^. 

•  "  Bonville." — ^The  Lords  Bonville  were  staunch  adher^ts  of  tho  House  of 
York.    Tho  title  and  famQv  are  long  extinct. 

t "  Rivers  and  Hastings.  — ^Thit  is-  historicdly  true;  they  were  beheaded  on 
&e  same  day. 

t  *^  Ho  who  the  Biii|andian  Knkdit  I''— Lord  Rivers,  the  nephew  of  Edward's 
QiieoDf  with  the  o^^Mtion  perhaps  ofTepIoft  Earl  of  Worcester,  was  the  most  accom* 
[^hed  nobleman  or  his  age.  He  was  the  patron  of  Caxton  the  printer ;  a 
warrior  also,  and  expert  at  all  exercises.  In  Smithfield,  in  1467,  three  years  pre- 
viously, he  had,  in  a  joust  with  Anthony  of  Burgundy,  dragged  tiw  latter  on  his 
knees,  with  the  pole^xe  fixed  ia  his  viior. 

f  '^  To  Margarfty  by  Ren4  taught ''---Ren^,  father  of  Kaigaret,  titular  Ki^  of 
Jerusalem  Ni4>les,  and  the  Two  Sicilies.  He  was  the  last  Kins  of  the  iVou- 
badotirs.  The  firivollties  of  his  ideal  reign  stood  sadly  contrastea  with  l^e  stem 
realities  of  Hfe,  as  experienced  by  his  daughters.  Walter  Scott  has  pamted  this 
trHK  hb  aceuslemed  fdkH^  in  <<  Anne  of  Geiersteuu" 


COUFASATTVX  VIEW  OF  THE  RISE  AND  FBOOaESS 
OP  LIBERTY  IN  ENGLAND  AND  PRANCE. 

(Cantiinudjrom  pag*  375.) 

EDUCED  bom  &e  experi- 
.ence  of  the  past,  it  u  r  g^* 
nerally-adopted  obsemtioii 
of  the  learned,  that  hiato- 
riana  are  leaa  competent  to 
write  the  hiatoiy  of   their 
own  than  of  foregone  times, 
since  its  remoteness  is  mwe 
'  or  less  a  guarantee  for  the 
^ahaence    of  both    personal 
and  party  interest.     Were 
we  at  all  times  alive  to  the 
justice  of  this  remark,  and 
to  supply  oar  deficiency,  not 
a  few  political   and   other 
a£hira,   strokes    of    states^ 
manship  and  achievement! 
in  the  cabinet  or  field,  which 
have   met  with  public   ap- 
probation, might  risk  the  lua 
of  popularity  from  theirsimi- 
litude  to  bygone  matters  less  favourably  regarded  by  those  to  whose 
judgment  we  usually  surrender  our  own.     It  is  no  very  difficult 
task  to  airive  at  the  cause  of  this  anomaly,  and  paradozicid  though 
it  seem,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  to  our  rapid  advance  in 
the  course  of  civilization  that  we  must  ascribe  our  identification 
with  events,  all  but  counterparts  of  earlier  ones,  tiiemes  for  our 
disgnst,  abhorrence,  and  condemnation.  We  deplore  the  conscience- 
fettering  superstition  of  the  middle  ages.     Had  but,  iu  its  plac^ 
the  wisdom  oftheI9th  century  prevailed !   Men  might  then  have 
shunned  the  atrocities  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro,  and  protected,  not  con< 
quered,  kingdoms  j  or,  sheathing  the  knife  of  eztermination,  have 
bought  the  red-man's    love   with  moral  draughts  of  rum,   and, 
honest  merchant-like,  secured  to  him  hia  hunting-gronnds  by  parch- 
ment signed  and  sealed,  and  covenants  which  he    atone  could 
break  I      Then  might  the  bloody  deeds  of  Alva  or  of  Tilly  have 
blended  congenially  with  the  amenities  of  the  gentle  and  much- 
befriended  Bosas  t     The  poisoned  chalice  of  the  Borgias  have  foond 
DO  historian , — mighty  nations  have  warred  to  enforce  the  com- 
merce in   noxious  drugs;  and  immorality,  looseness  of  life,  and 
latitudinarianism  in  general,  received  a  rude  shock  &om  incestuous 
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]royaI  marriages^  concocted  by  saintly  mothers^  and  sanctified  with 
holy  zeal  by  the  Roman  Pontiff!  In  shorty  can  we  take  up  a  his- 
tory of  our  own  or  any  other  country,  and  point  out  a  solitary  viee 
of  a  barbarous  ancestry,  which  the  superior  civilization  of  its  de- 
scendants has  extirpated,  or  has  not,  in  displacing  primitive  vio* 
lence  for  modem  chicane  and  subtlety,  rendered  infinitely  more 
hateful  and  destructive?  In  the  study  of  history,  it  is  indispensa- 
ble to  the  due  appreciation  of  the  characters  of  nations,  kings,  and 
individuaU,  that  we  adapt  our  standard  of  measure  to  the  various 
epochs  to  which  the  more  startling  events  attract  the  attention ;  in 
other  words,  that  in  the  earUer  ages  we  can  but  look  for  barbarism, 
or  a  slowly-progressing  mental  enlightenment;  that  the  actions 
and  manners  of  several  ages  should  not  be  confounded  together, 
but  that  rectitude  of  heart  and  honesty  of  purpose  are  the  true 
beacons  to  which  the  historical  student  should  steer  his  course, 
unscared  by  the  scanty  records  of  our  early  history,  the  hauteur  of 
the  Norman,  and  the  reserve,  empiricism  or  hypocrisy  of  modem 
days. 

We  have  been  led  into  the  train  of  thought  which  originated  the 
preceding  observations,  by  the  censure  with  which  the  early  dissi- 
mulative  poUcy  of  both  Clovis  and  the  Conqueror  has  been  visited, 
foUowed,  as  it  quickly  was,  by  the  grossest  act  of  spoliation,  violence, 
and  tyranny.  Is  it  clear,  however,  that,  whilst  unqualified  blame 
has  been  unsparingly  showered  down,  due  credit  has  been  accorded 
to  the  difSculties  of  the  times,  and  the  position  of  the  chief  actors  ? 

Depending  for  the  permanent  stability  of  his  throne,  on  the  arti- 
fices of  conciliation,  as  much,  perhiqps,  as  on  the  force  of  anns, 
Clovis,  without  depriving  the  Franks  of  a  superiority  they  would 
certainly  have  objected  to  waive  over  the  Gkiuls,  as  instanced  by  the 
double  fine  inflicted  for  the  murder  of  any  of  the  farmer  nation, 
had  relinquished  to  the  vanquished  a  portion  of  their  lands,  and 
permitted  a  partial  retention  of  their  ancient  laws.  The  hand, 
however,  which  gave,  though  able,  seems  to  have  been  unwilling  to 
maintain,  and  the  donors  appear  in  a  short  time  to  have  derived  little 
advantage  from  their  remaining  frunchises,  and  to  have  sunk  into  a 
state  of  villenage.  Indeed,  the  authority  of  the  monarch,  and  that 
a  powerful  one,  was  essential  to  their  preservation  :  into  the  hands 
of  the  intermediate  governing  power,  that  of  the  Counts,  had  been 
committed  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  provinces;  and 
though  we  are  furnished  with  some  vague  allusions  to  trud  by 
peers,  the  privilege,  as  subordinate  to  an  ultimate  appeal  to  the 
Counts,  could  hardly  have  been  of  great  value.  These,  in  their 
strongholds,  devoid  of  learning,  and  attached  solely  to  the  pursuit 
of  arms,  were  little  qualified,  even  had  they  felt  disposed,  to  dis- 
pense equitably  their  judicial  duties.  As  a  natural  consequence, 
(and  the  evil  increased  with  the  decline  of  the  royal  power),  their 
private  interests,  or,  at  best,  prejudices,  backed  by  favouritism 
foid  bribes,  became  the  standard  by  which  justice  was  meted  out. 
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In  otiiear  words,  the  law  of  the  atrp&g  aupplied  the  place  of  equity. 
History  but  coofinBS  the  conclusion  with  which  we  rise  firpm  the 
peonisal  of  these  enormities.  The  mass  of  the  peculation  nnk,  st^ 
07  step,  in  tike  scale  of  sodetjr,  to  a  point,  leaving  us  little  but  shape 
and  speech  by  which  to  distinguish  them  from  beasts  of  burthen. 
The  nature  of  the  king's  re?enue  ccmtiibuted  in  an  emin^it  maa- 
nar  to  the  independent  power  of  the  nobles.  Derived  sc^jr  from 
tilie  royal  demesnes,  it  differed  but  in  name  from  the  rents  <^  a 
barony,  without  supplying  a  jsingle  link  towards  the  union  of  the 
crown  with  its  poweiful  lieges,  by  <mKting  a  unity  of  interest  (»r 
even  securing  a  servile  and  time-sarving  fidelity,  preferable  in  aU 
its  black  corruption  to  the  feudatmal  axuM^ioby  and  oppression  of 
the  earUer  modem  nations.  Thus  the  ^e<own,  depending  ahme 
for  the  suj^rt  of  its  dignUy  on  the  vigour  and  ability  of  the  pro 
tempore  widlder  of  the  sceptre,  sank  rapidly  from  the  death  of 
CloFis,  beneatii  the  rebellious  assaults  <rf  its  vassals.  The  ruinous 
consequences  attending  its  desoent  on,  and  the  partition  of  the 
kingdom  amongst,  all  the  sons  of  the  deceased  monarch,  were  bat 
fk^  accessories  to  the  loose  and  nnhaj^y  constitution  of  the  mo- 
narchy. 

It  is  time  now  that  we  took  a  glance  at  the£9udal  system  or  mili- 
tary form  of  government  introduced  by  the  deceased  monaedi, 
which,  it  hasbeenebserved,containedthegennsQf  popular  govern- 
ment, an  averment  which  its  earlier  stages  colourably  substantiates. 
Bearing  more  affinity  to  a  general  than  a  king,  the  monardi  must 
have  assembled  in  council  his  leading  chiefii  or  great  feudatories, 
before  either  eommeneing  war  or  transacting  important  state 
affiBurs.  Eormed  in  the  same  constitutional  spirit,  the  grand 
annual  assemUr  of  the  Field  of  Mars,  the  States  General  of  lator 
4ays,  gave  equal  promise  of  restraining  tiie  royal  authority.  It  is 
true  that  the  composition  of  the  assembly  was  purely  aiistocratie, 
consisting  of  two  separate  chambers,  that  of  the  Prdatss  «f  the 
ohurch,  and  that  of  the  great  Feudatories  and  their  vassds,  the  in- 
ferior frankish  barons;  that  the  tier$»(tat,  or  third  estate,  the  nan 
of  the  people,  the  serfr,  the  tillers  o£  the  soil,  from  the  sweat  of 
whose  brow  issued  the  pomps  and  pride  adorning  all  classes  but 
then*  own,  had  simply  the  privilege  of  looking  on,  and  that  the 
counsel  tendered  by  the  chambers  was  in  liie  nature  of  advice  <mly; 
but  the  gloomy  ignorance  of  those  dark  ages  weald  in  itsdf  hwe 
been  a  sudDBdent  cause  for  the  exchision  of  l£e  third  estate  as  a  baify^ 
firom  a  voice  in  the  administration  of  the  pablie  aiEairs,  if  even  in 
our  own  times,  the  poUqr  of  the  most  onlightened  statonnen  had 
not  confided  ezekisively  to  jwoperty  the  legislative  functians  of 
government;  and  the  counsel  of  the  assemUy  might,  it  is  naaon- 
able  to  presume,  occasionally  sma<dL  as  much  of  mandate  as  advice 
to  an  executive  so  d^endant  on  the  co-operation  of  earUer  comrades 
and  inffiike  vassals,  for  the  execution  of  its  decrees.  Hie  eido^ 
giums  which  have  been  bestowed  on  the  feudal  ^stem  as  poasesaing 
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the  germs  of  popular  govemmenl;,  is  therefore  not  altogether  un* 
merited^  but  they  were  geruu  never  destined  to  bear  fruity  their 
growth  was  sickly^  and  ^y  wexe  speedily  swept  away  by  the  cease- 
less tempests  which  devastated  the  nations  of  the  continent.  The 
assooEibUas  appear  howere^  to  have  met^  with  but  &w  intenrak,  to 
the  reign  of  Charlemagne.  .Thenceforth  the  wealLness  of  the  orown, 
the  indq^ndenoe  of  the  nobles^  and  the  settiement  of  private  feuds 
by  a  rewNTt  to  arms^  rendered  all  attempts  at  national  legislation 
nugatory. 

To  resume  the  thread  of  Frendi  history.  As  before  observed^ 
ths  descent  of  the  crown  on  the  four  sons  of  Glovis^  and  die  par- 
titum  (^  the  kingdom^  soon  produced  fistal  proo&  of  its  unhappy 
eonstitution.  MaL-govemmeht  and  dissension  dissipated  the  pres- 
tige of  the  fiath^s  name^  and  with  it  all  sovereign  power.  For  two 
oentories  and  a  half,  to  use  the  langnage  of  Millot,  the  history  of 
I^ranoe  "  presents  a  complieated  mass  <xf  barbarous  names,  savage 
deeds,  crimes,  treasooos,  oWure  and  complicated  interests,  invasicms 
a^  wars,  of  which  the  details  fSeitigue  without  enlightening  the 
understanding  ^  *  ^  j¥  We  see  the  throne  leagued  with  every 
Sftodes  o{  crime;  passions  subvert  nature;  religion  degenerates  into 
bHnd  supersiition;  the  luminaries  of  the  Gallican  church  disappear; 
abase  replaces  dubf ;  and  a  dduge  of  evils  threaten  to  inundate  the 
manavclgr.  The  policy  of  the  Kings  ccmsisted  in  invading  the  states 
of  their  broAers  and  relatives.'^  And  again,  ^'  Nothing  was  more 
oertainly  fitted  than  true  reUgion  to  enlighten  and  restrain  these 
infaninan  barbarians.  But  possessing  onfy  fSedse  notions  of  Christ- 
iaanty,  they  abasedst  to  the  encouragement  (tfthemsd^i^s  in  crime, 
by  practising  supeistitious  piety,  which,  by  stifling  remorse,  added 
fuel  to'  the  passions.  To  found  unceasingly  rich  monasteries,  to 
beMow  on  the  monks  and  dei^  immense  domains,  to  exempt  them 
fiNNn  all  imposts,  to  extend  ^Lemption  to  certain  towns  in  honour  of 
sanits  (as  at  Tours),  to  seek  vdiqnes  in  all  directions,  to  attach 
etsmiddevotion  to  a  devotional  exterior, — these  are  the  virtues  most 
often  cdebrated  by  our  ancient  annalists  ;  it  is  this  which  has  in- 
duced them  to  lavish  so  many  encomiums  on  Childebert,  an  inces- 
tuous prinee  and  usurper,  but  whose  seal  rivalled  that  of  Clevis. 
In  an  expedition  against  Spain,  he  raised  the  siege  of  Saragossa, 
bom  a  dzead  of  the  vehques  of  St.  Vincent,  ami  <d>taining  his 
tunic,  deemed  himself  fortunate  in  terminating  the  war  at  the 
pnce.''  Dagobert  a^^ears  to  have  rallied  some  respect  and  inftu- 
eooe  around  the  throne.  The  imbedHty  of  his  successors  resigned 
the  voyal  authority  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  mayors  of  the 
palace,  originally  bedding  but  the  first  civil  office  within  it.  I^t- 
teify  the  most  unfit  and  unscrupulous  usually  obtained  the  office, 
till  tile  sway  of  these  upstarts,  who  assumed  to  reign  despotically, 
and  at  last  abolished  the  assemblies  of  the  Champs  de  Mars,  be- 
came so  int<derable,  cat  an  equally  plausible  reason  might  be,  the 
envy  of  those  not  consulted  in  the  dioioe  of  candidates,  that  the 
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nation,  or  rather  principal  nobility,  resolving  thenceforward  to 
possess  the  nomination,  rose  in  rebellion,  destroyed  the  remains  of 
the  royal  power  at  the  battle  of  Testri,  and  conferred  the  office  on 
Pepin  d^Heristal. 

Les  rots  fainianSf  or  sluggish  monarchs,  close  the  ever-declining 
race  sprung  from  the  great  Clovis.     Shut  up  in  their  palace^  sur- 
rendered to  voluptuous  pleasures,  educated  accordingly,  and  exhi- 
bited to  view  only  on  public  occasions,  they  appear  somewhat 
closely  to  resemble   a  few  of  the  eastern  potentates  of  our  own 
times.     The  elevation  of  P^pin,  his  extraordinary  abilitiea,  and  the 
strict  performance  by  him  of  his  contract  with  those  who  had  raised 
him,  for  reassembling  the  meetings  of  the  Champs  de  Mars,  ope- 
rated, we  are  informed,  most  beneficially  on  the  prospects  of  the 
country,  in  the  establishment  of  comparative  order,  and  a  national 
unity  of  interest.     The  separation  firom  the  crown,  of  the  execatiTe 
power,  after  proof  of  incapacity  for  the  due  exercise  of  it,  and  the 
retention  of  the  regal  state  and  trappings,  surprise  us,  with  the  po- 
litical knowledge  of  so  barbarous  an  age;  and  though,  on  the  death 
of  Thierri  the  Fourth,  Pepin^s  successor,  his  bastard  son,  the  cde- 
brated  Charles  Martel,  assumed  the  title  of  Duke  of  the  French, 
neglecting  to  name  a  new  king,  his  son  P^pin  was  compiled  to 
yield  to  the  public  murmurs,  and  owed  his  ultimate  success,  and 
the  deposition  of  the  last  monarch  of  the  Merovingien  line,  to  the 
Papal  fiat  and  the  prevailing  superstition.    The  poUcy  of  Pepin 
d^Heristal  and  of  his  descendants,  down  to  this  epoch,  the  efficacy 
of  which,  lauded  by  all  the  writers,  has  procured  them  so  distin- 
guished a  place  in  history,  though  strikingly  simple,  seems  to  have 
been  the  best  adapted  for  the  welfare  of  the  state.     '^  It  consisted," 
says  Millot, ''  in  permitting  no  repose  to  the  warlike  vivacity  of  the 
nation,  and,  in  employing  it  abroad,  to  preserve  peace  at  home.'' 

Whatever  satisfaction  may  be  derived  from  the  contemplation  of 
an  administration  so  excellent  as  that  of  the  Pepins,  and  their  suc- 
cessor, Charlemagne,  the  encouragement  afford^  to  hterature  and 
education,  and  the  comparative  amehoration  of  the  pubUc  condi- 
tion— the  temporary  nature  of  its  operation,  indebted  for  existence 
to  the  personal  merit  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  influence  and  effer- 
vescent patriotism  of  the  nobility,  and  the  ancient  disorder  and 
confusion  into  which  affairs  fell  imder  succeding  monarchs — afford 
us  so  little  aid  in  treating  of  the  subject  before  us,  that,  leaping 
over  a  period  of  two  centuries,  it  is  not  until  the  12th  century, 
and  reign  of  Louis  the  Fat,  that  we  discern  the  faintest  glimmer  of 
popular  elements  in  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom.  Louis  ht  d 
commenced  by  reducing  his  feudatories  to  obedience :  had  he  stopped 
there,  his  reign  might  have  proved  essentially  as  barren  in  results 
as  that  of  the  great  Clovis  or  Charlemagne.  Submission  extorted 
by  force,  required  other  guarantees  for  permanency  than  the  fluc- 
tuating power  of  the  monarch.  The  arrogance  and  rapacity  of  the 
second  estate  had  equally  outraged  the  first  and  third,  and  held 
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tat  no  htypeB  of  frlture  reformation.  The  engrossment  of  the  nobles 
in  the  crusades  offered  a  tempting  opportunity  for  himibling  the 
baronial  pride.  To  elevate  the  commons  was  a  daring  stroke  of 
policy;  but  the  objects  to  be  attained,  immense  in  importance, 
were  also  immediate,  and  the  danger  distant.  Inhabitants  of  towns 
were  permitted  to  purchase  their  freedom,  and  elect  mayors  and 
other  officers.  The  necessities  of  the  nobles,  intent  on  the  expedi-* 
tion  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  zeal  of  the  citizens,  speedily  effec- 
tuated the  law,  in  spirit  as  well  as  letter ;  conflict  soon  replaced 
negotiation,  and  emancipation  was  won  at  the  sword^s  point. 
Union  alone  could  have  decided  the  contest  in  favour  of  the 
seigneurs ;  but  for  that,  the  co-operation  of  the  crown  was  essential, 
and  its  influence  was  thrown  into  the  other  scale.  The  popular 
party  daily  gained  ground;  and  their  adversaries  losing  heart, 
abandoned  the  conflict,  and  submitted  to  the  force  of  events.  Thus 
the  feudal  power  of  the  nobles  may  be  said  to  have  sustained  an 
irretrievable  shock ;  and  whilst  each  municipality  might  be  consi- 
dered  a  hostile  fortress,  equally  inimical  to  them  and  devoted  to 
the  crown,  they  had  not  even  the  consolation  of  reflecting  that 
their  reverses  were  owing  to  the  chance  of  war.  The  most  con- 
clusive proof  of  their  declension,  is  to  be  observed  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  right  of  appeal  from  their  courts  to  that  of  the  king. 
Its  tendency  was  unmistakeable ;  and  they,  at  any  rate,  had  no 
title  to  complain  of  the  bias  of  justice.  The  tide  had  now  perma« 
nently  set  against  them,  and  henceforth  we  shall  see  the  commons 
availing  themselves  of  their  increasing  weakness,  apd  rising  rapidly 
into  importance. 

Had  we  merely  the  materiab  of  the  epoch  at  which  we  have  arrived, 
with  which  to  form  our  judgment  of  the  future  form  of  government  of 
France  and  England,  we  should  have  little  hesitation  in  according  to 
the  former  a  free  constitution  at  an  early  period,  and  to  the  latter 
a  grinding  despotism.  Whatever  deference  had  been  paid  by  the 
Conqueror  to  the  nobility,  and  however  desirous  he  at  first  appeared 
to  confirm  the  liberties  and  immunities  of  London,  and  the  other 
cities,  to  introduce  the  strict  execution  of  justice,  and  replace  all 
things  on  their  ancient  estabUshment,  the  mask  was  as  soon  cast 
aside,  as  the  inutility  of  its  adoption  became  apparent.  Insurrec- 
tions, caused  as  much  by  the  intolerance  and  rapacity  of  the  Nor- 
mans, as  by  the  turbulence  of  the  native  population,  soon  placed 
the  whole  property  of  the  kingdom,  by  confiscation,  in  his  hands. 
Anxious  stul  for  the  stability  of  his  throne,  he  attempted  the  extir- 
pation of  the  native  language;  then,  as  if  essaying  the  effect  of 
conciliation,  accorded  some,  and  we  may  be  assured  not  the  most 
important,  of  the  laws  which  prevailed  during  the  reign  of  the 
Confessor,  and  characteristically  completes  the  list  of  tyrannical 
and  cruel  deeds  by  the  devastation  of  thirty  miles  of  country,  and 
the  unscrupulous  demolition  of  church,  convent,  and  habitation, 
for  the  purpose  of  a  new  hunting-ground.    The  career  of  William 
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Bnftis^  unalloyed  by  his  fitther^s  abflityi  presents  sindkr  erideiice  of 
early  hypocrisy,  and  subsequent  fiifthlessneis  and  tyranny.    The 
erent  of  his  reign  of  most  interest  to  the  sobjedt  beibve  nst,  is  tta 
treaty  made  by  him  with  lus  brother  Robert,  for  the  snceesnon  of 
the  survivor  to  the  other's  throne  failing  his  issue,  tkt  perfiinnanee 
whereof  was  guaranteed  by  the  oaths  of  twelve  of  the  grcatwit 
barons  on  each  side;  ii  secmiiy  which  pfoved  df  Bttie  value  to 
Robert.    The  reign  c^  Henry  the  First  was,  perhaps,  tiie  most  de^ 
spotic  of  an  three.    The  laws  promised  by  him,  to  secmre  the  fldeliQf 
of  the  kingdom,  on  Robert's  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  snbse- 
quently  sought  for  as  a  model  for  Magna  Charta,  were  forgotten  witii 
tne  danger  which  had  menaced  him.  Their  provisions  were  ertremelf 
favourable  to  the  barons,  and  the  absence  of  all  remonstrance  on 
the  breach  of  the  royal  foith,  proves  inoontestibly  the  Mleney  df 
his  iron  rule.    The  spirit  of  the  nation  appeared  entii^  bnAen, 
and  all  trace  of  liberty  eradicated,  when  the  exulting  and  universal 
shouts  which  rent  the  kingdom  on  his  marriage  with  Matilda,  pro- 
claimed the  mighty  spirit  of  long-suppressed  nationafity,  and  tiie 
undying  attachment  to  the  ancient  Saxon  kings  and  governments. 
The  absolute  power  of  the  English  kings,  as  comptfr^  with  thoss 
of  France,  were  proof  required,  could  not  be  evidenced  in  a  stronger 
manner  than  by  the  composition  of  their  respectiYe  councils.    We 
have  already  adverted  to  the  assemblies  of  the  Gfaamps  de  Msons, 
their  discontinuance  through  the  independence  of  the  nobility,  and 
the  revival  of  the  royal  power  without  a  corresjponding  check.     It 
i»  true,  that  as  yet  little  was  i^parently  to  be  dread^  from  any 
encroachments  on  its  part;  yet,  its  rapid  attainment  of  power  tifi 
it  reached  its  culminating  point  under  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  ibay 
be  dated  from  this  epoch.     With  us,  on  the  contrary,  the  d^potie 
powers  of  the  monarchs,  down  to  John  inclusive,  exercised  impar- 
tially, over  baron  and  burgess,  knight  and  villein,  created  a  com* 
mnnity  of  interest  and  feelmg,  eventually  leading  to  a  general  and 
compact  confederacy,  and  the  concession  of  Magna  Charta,  within 
one  hundred  and  fi^  years  after  the  Conquest.    This  monarchical 
power  had  originated  in  the  settlement  of  the  Normals  government 

f)rior  to  the  Conquest,  and  the  abilities  of  the  Conqueror.  Having 
ed  over  an  army  of  adventurers,  and  subjugated  the  Ishtod,  he 
proceeded  to  treat  it,  not  as  the  spoil  of  a  feudal  confederacy  of 
which  he  was  chief,  btit  as  a  personal  acquisition,  won  by  his  own 
adventure,  and  the  arms  of  followers  content  t6  receive  such  portion 
of  the  plunder  as  he  mi^t  be  disposed  to  allot.  His  great  eound^ 
the  ftiture  parliament,  composed  of  the  ecclesiastics,  barons  holding 
from  the  crown,  and  his  tenants  in  capita  by  knight  service,  were 
summoned  by  him  and  his  Successors  down  to  John,  as  necessity 
or  caprice  might  suggest,  but  enjoyed  no  authority  whatever.  In 
the  king  and  counol  was  lodged  the  supreme  legblative  power. 
The  king's  court  decided  suits  between  the  nobles,  and  received  ap- 
peids  from  the  hundred  and  county  courts,  and  the  courts  of  barony^ 
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Hbe  Ibmer  of  wliKb  daeided  owitJForewies  between  ^ae  sutfjects  0l 
different  baioiiieil^  aad  tbe  latter,  suits  between  tassah  of  the  same 
barony,  and  the  judges  of  the  king's  coart,  ireceiving  their  ap- 
pfointments  £rom  Mm,  and  being  entirely  at  his  disposal,  we  might 
imaging  wore  evidence  wanting,  the  rojal  leyenue  derived  fi^m 
this  profitable  brsncfa  of  the  prerogative. 

We  have  now  aerived  si  the  noddle  of  the  twelfth  eentnry.  The 
sagacity  xff  Louis  hud  plaeed  his  throne  on  a  strong  fonndation, 
and,  whilst  sowing  the  seeds  of  foture  absohrtism,  the  balanced 
powor  of  the  oonmionB  muI  nobility  infinitely  diminished  the 
dangef  oi  seny  fortber  encfoachnfents  by  the  hrtter  on  the  prero- 
gative. Meanwhile  the  arbitnoy  role  of  Henry  was  about  to 
cease  with  his  life,  and  the  struggle  feir  succession  to  him,  gave 
promise  of  a  more  oonstitntional  Gk^mment,  and  hopes  to  the 
nation.  Nor  were  they  beiied;  the  evils  attendant  on  Stephen^s 
nsnrpation,  the  independence  obtained  by  the  nobles,  and  the  dis- 
orders whieh  prevailed,  were  eoon  forgotten  imder  the  judicious 
administration  of  Henry  II.  The  cooncils  held  by  him,  the 
general  improvenwat  of  tibs  laws,  and  the  appointment  of  itinerant 
justices,  prepared  the  way  for  those  fortber  advances  which  the 
■dsgovemment  of  John  ]^redpitated^  His  pc^ey  indubitabfy 
aimed  at  rebvilding  the  anei^it  arbitrary  authority  of  his  grand- 
fiither,  in  whidi,  from  his  generally  successful  contests  with  the 
barons,  it  is  possible  he  might  have  succeeded,  had  he  been 
snfficieiitly  prudent  t»  kvmA  collision  with  the  Church.  It  is 
certainly  Langton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy,  to  whom  we  owe  our 
chief  acknowledgments  for  Magna  CStaorta,  the  more  especially 
as  his  patriotism,  with  that  of  the  Church  in  general,  brought 
tkeaa  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Papd  9ee.  Confirmed,  on  several 
occasions,  by  Henry  III.,  ''These  famous  charters,^'  says  Hume, 
^were  brought  nearly  to  the  ^i^e  m  which  they  have  ever  since 
stood;  and  they  were,  durin^f  many  generations,  the  pecuHar 
fiivourites  of  the  English  nationr,  and  esteemed  the  most  sacred 
rampart  to  national  liberty  and  indep^rttdenee.  As  they  secured 
the  rights  of  all  orders  oi  ni«i,  they  were  anxiously  defended  by 
all,  and  beome  the  baais,  in  a  manner,  of  the  Engl&h  monturchy, 
fmd  a  hind  of  original  contract,  which  bcfth  limited  the  authority 
of  the  King,  and  ensmred  the  conditional  allegiance  of  his  subjects. 
Though  often  violated,  they  were  slitt  danned  by  the  nobility 
and  people;  and,  as  no  precedents  were'  mtpposed  valid  that 
infiringea  thrai,  they  ratb^  acquired  flum  lOM  authority,  fironi 
the  firaquent  attempts  made  against  them  m  several  ages,  by 
regal  and  arbitrary  powen^'  ^le  wealdiess^  of  this  rei^  pre- 
vented the  liill  benefits  of  ike'  charter  fmm  being  practically 
felt;  the  usurpaticm  of  Siknon  de  Montfbrt  and  the  barons, 
thr^tened  eitiMCtion  to  royidly.  Bwt  the"  period  will  ever  be 
memorable,  from  the  ParKament  sirmmoned  by  De  Montfort,  in 
which  was  represented,  for  the  first  time,  the  third  estate.    The 
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rapid  progress  of  om*  Constitatioiial  OoVemmeiit  under  Edward 
the  Firsts  despite  his  occasional  resort^  when  impelled  by  his  neces* 
sities  for  money^  to  arbitrary  measures^  can  scarce  be  said  to  have 
sustained  any  serious  check  from  the  lamentable  course  of  eyents 
which  tinged  the  entire  reign  of  his  son  and  .successor.      The 
management  of  the   affairs  of  State^  however  contrary  in  appear- 
ance to  the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  was  certainly  sanctioned  by 
the  general  approbation  and  acquiescence  of  the  country,  and  the 
apprehensions  to  which  the  violent  deposition  of  the  King  gave 
rise,  were   set  at  rest  by  the  peaceab£e  accession,  and  constitu- 
tional reign,  of  the  succeeding  King,  who,  with  the  exception  of 
occasional  arbitrary  levies  of  taxes,  similar  to  those  oi  his  grand- 
father, and  from  which  none  of  our  monarchs  up  to  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  appear  to  have  abstained,  says  Hume,  '^  took  no  steps 
of  moment  without  consulting  his  Parliament,  and  obtaining  timr 
approbation,   which   he  afterwards  pleaded  as  a  reason  for  their 
supporting   his   measures.     The  Parliament,  therefore,  rose  into 
greater   consideration    during   his  reign,  and  acquired  more  re- 
gular authority  than   in   any  former  time;   and  even  the  house 
of  commons,  which,  during  turbulent  and  fectious  periods,  was 
naturally  depressed  by  the  greater  power  of  the  Crown  and  barons, 
began  to  appear  of  some  weight  in  the  Constitution/'     Indeed, 
the  establishment  of  the  commons  house  of  Parliament  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  First,  and  the  fusion  effected  between  their 
representatives  and  inferior  barons  and  knights  of  the  shire,  who 
had  abandoned  the  house  of  peers  to  the  principal  barons,  could 
hardly  fail  to  produce  such  a  result.     Their  rapidly-accumulating 
power  appears  to  have   sustained   no  check  up  to  the  period  <rf 
the  civil  wars  of  the  Roses,  and  is  evidenced  by  the  reference  to 
the  arbitration  of   Parliament,  of  the  rival  claims  of  the  houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster.      But  the  mob   election,  in  St.  John's 
Field,  of  Edward  the  Fourth  as  King,  and  its  subsequent  confir- 
mation by  the  heterogeneous  assembly  of  Baynard's  Castle,  was 
the  first  only  of  those  fatal  wounds  which  the  slaughter  of  the 
nobility,  and  the  general  exhaustion  of  the  country,  enabled  the 
despotically-inclined  sovereigns  who  succeeded  one  another  till  the 
extinction   of  the  line  of  Tudor,   to  inflict  on  the  constitution. 
Parliament  was  indeed  frequently  summoned,  to  exhibit  only  its 
obsequiousness  to  the  Crown,  and  the  loss  of  its  independence. 
No  monarchs,  certainly,  since  William  the  Conqueror,  had  been 
as  absolute  as  the  Tudors.     Even  juries  offered  no  security  to 
the  liberty  of  the   subject,    since  they  were   liable  to  punish- 
ment for  finding  verdicts  contrary  to  the  direction  of  the  judges, 
who  were  dependent  on  the  caprice  of  the  court.     Forced  loans, 
benevolences,  purveyances,  and  pre-emptions,  were  some  of  the 
arbitrary  and  oppressive  methods  adopted  for  raising  money,  most 
grievous  burthens  to  the  nation,  yet  submitted  to  with  at  most 
I  murmur.    Finally,  ^Elizabeth,  as  if  to  demonstrate  to  the  world 
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what  a  complete  fiction  representative  government  had  becottm^  exw 
presslj  p^hibits  the  Parilament  from  meddling  either  urith  static 
matters  or  eccleriastical  causes.  We  propose  now  resuming 
onr  sketch  of  French  histoiy^  which  we  shall  be  enabled^  in  a  few 
observations,  to  bring  down  to  the  death  of  Henry  ti^e  Qreati 
The  successors  of  Louis  the  Fat,  appear  to  hav«  effected  little  o!^ 
no  alteration  in  the  pcdicy  bei}uea^ed  to  them  by  hlnik  The  oru* 
sades  ensuring  comparative  tranquillity  at  home,  the  third  estate 
advanced  rapidly  in  power  and  consideration,  and,  at  the  assembly 
of  the  states-general  in  1802,  we  find  them  sttmmoned  for  the  first 
time,  and  acting  in  tiie  strictest  cordiality  with  the  brown.  In  the 
succeeding  reign,  that  of  Louis  the  Tenth,  surnamed  HUtin,  the 
Toyal  penury  efi^ected  that  whi(^  humanity  had  ftdled  evbu  to  sug- 
gest. The  purchase  of  liberty  was  made  compulsory  on  all  still  t^ 
maining  in  slavery ;  and  at  the  states-general,  convoked  in  1355, 
we  are  supplied  with  indisputable  proof  of  the  independence  of  the 
Commons,  in  the  determination  of  \he  assembly  to  ad'ftiit  of  no 
t>roposition  without  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  thiiee  (^dersi. 
The  rapid  decay,  hoi^ever,  of  the  power  of  the  nobility  in  the  15th 
century,  threatened  the  French  nation  with  as  abs<^ute  an  execu^ 
tive,  as  in  England.  In  both  countries  the  inefficiency  of  tite  Com* 
mons  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  maintenance  of  the  general  liberty  is 
glaringly  apparent ;  an  impotence,  more  especially  in  France  to  be 
attributed  to  the  severance  of  interest  between  them  and  the  crowii, 
through  the  prostration  of  their  common  enemy,  and  the  extension 
of  that  limited  authority,  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  monarch,  which 
had  compelled  him  to  make  common  cause  with  them.  The  arbi- 
traiy  poUcy  of  Louis  the  Eleventh  might,  therefore,  have  been  car- 
ried out,  with  the  same  absence  of  opposition,  even  had  a  far 
less  talented  ruler  than  himself  held  the  reins  of  government. 
There  appears  to  have  existed  little  will,  and  certainly  no  ability,  to 
prevent  the  consolidation  of  the  royal  power  on  a  purely  despotic 
basis.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  reduced  condition  of  the 
nobility,  he  seems  still  to  have  regarded  them  with  jealousy,  and 
the  frequent  executions  and  forfeitures  by  which  be  depressed  that 
body,  the  affability  which  he  practised  towards  the  merchants  and 
other  commoners,  and  exemption  by  him  of  the  manufacturers  firom 
taxation,  prove  that  he  deemed  the  influence  of  the  former  estate, 
humbled  as  it  was,  incompatible  with  the  permanent  establishment 
of  an  absolute  monarchy,  and  the  danger,  if  any,  to  arise  from  the 
popular  body,  remote.  The  states-general  were  again  convoked  at 
Tours,  during  the  minority  of  Charles  the  Eighth,  and  we  remark 
an  increase  of  independence  in  the  tone  assumed  by  them ;  and, 
again,  by  Henry  the  Third,  at  Blois,  when  the  Archbishop  of 
Lyons  challenged  the  Pope^s  ri^t  of  interference  in  lay  matters. 
But  the  weakness  of  the  royal  attthority,  arising  from  the  incapa- 
city of  this  king,  the  wars  of  the  league,  and  the  general  confusion 
into  which  pubUc  affairs  soon  fell,  gave  a  check  to  the  further  ad- 
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Tanoe  of  oonstitatioiud  goremment,  from  which  it  had  but  partially 
recovered  when  finaUy  amote  down  by  the  iron  hand  of  Richelieii* 
The  administration  of  the  Qreat  Henry^  the  reduction  of  thepoblie 
burdens^  and  the  general  {urosperity  which  prevailed^  were  weQ 
adapted  for  impressing  on  men  the  charms  of  absolute  government, 
and  banishing  whatever  regret  might  still  exist  at  the  loss  of  the 
franchises^  which  had  theretofore  added  so  immaterially  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  nation.  Thus,  at  the  period  to  which  our  remarks 
have  brought  us,  namely^  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century^  both  countries  appear  to  have  divested  themselves  of  their 
franchises,  and  assimilated  their  form  of  government  to  that  of 
Turkey,  to  which,  indeed,  Hume  hesitates  not  to  compare  the  Eng- 
lish. Indeed,  England  seems  to  have  irrevocably  surrendered  her 
liberties.  The  efiforts  and  sacrifices  which  had  wrung  from  John 
the  great  charter,  and  the  public  spirit,  and  firm  attachment  to 
freedom,  which  had  restrained  the  prerogative  of  succeeding  mo> 
narchs  within  a  constitutional  compass,  were  forgotten  in  the  san* 
guinary  wars  of  the  Roses,  which,  in  annihilating  the  baronial 
power,  proved  to  the  nation  that  the  chief  bulwark  of  their  liber- 
ties had  consisted  in  their  nobility,  and  that,  of  whatever  elements 
of  strength  the  popular  body  might  be  possessed,  the  subordinate  part 
it  had  hitherto  played,  whetner  in  alliance  with  the  first,  or  the  second, 
estate,  had  naturally  inspired  it  with  a  mistrust  of  its  own  strength, 
and  a  diffidence  of  which  the  fortunate  feebleness  of  Elizabc^'s 
successor  prevented  him  from  availing  himself. 

(7b  be  cantwued.) 


SONNET. 

How  rosy  fair  my  lady  was  to  see. 

Cannot  by  my  uncourtly  words  be  told ; 
Bather  a  limping  borrower  let  me  be, 

A  debtor  to  the  master-minds  of  old. 
Of  golden  wires,  or  captured  sunbeams  made. 

Her  lovely  locks  fell  o'er  a  neck  of  snow ; 
Her  arched  brows  enclosed,  in  fringed  shade. 

Two  purple  violets  that  slept  below ! 
Of  reddest  coral  were  her  honied  lips, 

(Guarding  the  pearly  treasures  of  her  mouth,) 
Sweeter  than  rose-leaves  where  the  young  bee  sips. 

In  the  far  gardens  of  the  sunny  south ! 
Tet  when  I  would  my  lost  one  liveliest  call. 

Her  voioe  of  music  comes  back  first  of  all  \ 
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(Cimtmued  from  page  392.) 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  my  acftdemical  career^  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  collection  of  some  of  the  older  spe- 
cimens of  the  German  Students.  It  was  interesting  to  me  to  see 
men  who  had  been  brought  up  on  the  same  system  which  one's 
fellows  were  following^ — ^who  were  now  launched  in  life,  and  tlis- 
plajring  necessarily  the  effects  and  defects  of  the  system  on  their 
characters  and  success;  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  still  more  interesting 
to  me,  as  enabling  me  to  comprehend  the  tendencies  and  probable 
destinies,  and  to  classify  and  compare  the  distinctive  orders,  of  my 
contemporary  student  world.  The  opportunity  arose  in  this 
wise.  There  was  a  Septennial  re-union  of  the  old  Students  who 
had  studied  at  Bonn.  They  came  from  far  and  near  to  revisit 
their  ancient  haunts,  to  meet  their  friends  of  *'  Auld  lang  syne,'' 
and  to  hear  and  tell  their  varied  tales  of  life ;  to  renew  the  cor- 
diality of  youth — ^to  fight  their  battles  o^er  again — ^to  recal  to 
memory  the  buoyant  hopes  and  visions  of  their  youth — ^to  re«awaken 
the  sanguine  schemes  for  former  honour,  and  perhaps  to  enjoy 
anew,  for  a  brief  space,  the  freedom  and  the  freshness  of  thought 
and  feeling  which  are  the  dawn  of  manhood — \»  one  of  our  brightest 
interstices.  Alas  1  alas  1  if  these  were  the  objects  which  ^*  the 
Old  Students''  proposed  to  themselves,  how  far  was  the  commemo- 
ration satisfactory  to  their  feelings  I — ^how  many  were  doomed  to 
disappointment  I  My  first  introduction  to  the  Old  Bonn  Students 
was  accidental ;  I  had  gone  one  evening  with  a  countryman  to 
the  banks  of  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of  bidding  him  God-speed 
on  his  homeward  course.  The  baggage  was  all  arranged  on  the 
floating-pier,  in  readiness  for  the  boat,  the  ''  Comet ;"  a  luminary 
comet  whose  times  of  recurring  could  be  as  little  calculated  on  by 
the  steam-boat  company's  officers,  as  certain  others  can  be  by 
astronomers;  for,  in  truth,  the  engines  were  not  of  English  or 
Belgium  manufacture,  but  German.  It  was  Sunday  evening,  and 
the  twilight  had  already  assumed  its  more  darkly  cast.  The  scene 
was  a  curious  one.  The  Locus  was  of  course  inconvenient  and 
badly  arranged;  no  decent  waiting-room  for  passengers,  who 
were  therefore  all  out  on  the  piers,  or  sauntering  about  the  bank. 
There  was  a  considerable  crowd  about,  and  some  bustle  and  ex- 
citement. In  the  cafe,  close  by,  there  was  an  indefatigable  brass 
band, — braying,  and  dancing,  and  hooting,  in  proportion.  The 
occasion  of  this  was  a  kirehmess — which  is,  being  interpreted, 
a  church  fair  (annually  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  founder  of  the 
parish  church) ;  and  then  there  would  come  by  a  heavy  Dutch 
oarge,  towed  up  by  four  or  five  struggling  horses,  urged  on  by 
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their  strangely-accoatred,  and  still  more  atrangely-taiigiied^  diiTcrs. 
On  the  pier  were  two  English  carriages^  whose  re^^^table  owners 
stately  viewed  the  "  commume  vuigut/'  (or  ''common  mixed'^  that 
dared  to  approach  the  boards  on  wluch  they  deigned  to  tread. 
They  were  passing  their  critical  opinions  on  the  national  character 
of  "  foreigners/'  and  on  deep  questions  of  political  and  social  im- 
portance, being  thereto  induced  and  qvaMed  by  experience  just 
acquired  on  the  great  cockney  tour,  and  a  residence  of  aooie  six 
weeks  in  a  half  An^ciaed-German  Bath ;  as  wdl  as  by  a  careAd 
perusal,  while  on  the  road,  of  Mister  Mumy's  red  guide-book. 
Head's  Brunnens,  and  other  deep  philosophical  and  mudi-canied- 
in-the-carpet-bag  works.  And  thm  there  were  the  coorien  and 
servants  fidgetting  about,  arranging  and  re-arranging  tiie  luggage, 
and  endeavouring  to  prevail  on  the  phlegmatic  porters  to  m^ 
new  adjustments  and  confusion  of  every  thing  (''just  to  see  that 
all  was  righf').  Divers  other  parties  were  employe!  on  their  own 
affairs,  and  in  one  of  the  two  states  almost  essential  for  the  Bhine 
steam-boat  traveller  to  be  in,  viz.,  dull  apathetic  indifference,  or  a 
high  condition  of  nervousness.  Then  there  were  groups  of  the 
at-a-distance  picturesque-looking  Uackguards,  calling  themselves 
StvdefdSy  who  seemed  to  be  tiying  how  near  they  could  go  in 
insulting  each  other,  or  the  surrounding  strangers,  without  being 
(in  the  latter  case  only)  kicked  for  the  same.  These  having  no 
interest  whatever  in  the  arrangements  of  oth^s,  were  intruding 
themselves  into  the  most  inconvenient  places,  and  making  them- 
selves generally  obnoxious.  The  incense  of  hundreds  of  pipes 
stifled  the  cleanly,  and  muddled  the  rest.  But  all  things  must 
have  an  end,  ana  at  last  the  impatient  travellers  were  gratified  by 
the  distant  light  on  the  mast  of  the  Comet,  and  the  dead  muffled 
beat  of  her  paddles.  With  a  sweep  she  passes  by  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  and  then  with  much  bluster  and  foam  she  stems 
the  current,  till  bump  she  comes  against  the  bridge.  Then  came 
the  disembarkation :  what  a  disgoiging  of  passengers,  pipes,  and 
parcels ;  what  a  chaos  of  baggage,  bags,  and  baskets ;  what  a 
kissing  of  the  men,  with  their  moustaches  kindly  intermin^ing, 
and  dramatic  sceues  to  which  the  spectators  are  admitted  gratis. 
And  then  the  counter-stream  of  humanity  set  in^br  the  steamer — 
the  new  body  of  travellers  bustle  in — their  goods  are  banged  and 
bundled  after  them — ^the  bell  is  rung — the  ropes  loosed,  and  with 
another  sweep  the  boat  is  hukryiog  down  the  river,  and  I  be- 
thought me  to  return  to  my  temporary  home ;  but  suddenlv  I 
heard  by  my  side  the  explosion  of  a  small  cannon :  thereupon' ap- 
plying to  my  old  firiend  the  one-eyed  fruit  woman,  I  learnt,  for  the 
first  time,  that  on  that  night  were  to  be  commenced  wonderfhl 
doings  of  the  old  Students,  so  I  stopped  to  see  the  sight.  By  this 
time  the  groups  of  students  and  townspeople  had  become  a  crowd, 
which  presently  arranged  itself  into  some  kind  of  order,  forming 
an  avenue  from  one  of  the  piers.     It  was  now  dark ;  but  large 
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torches^  four  or  five  feet  long,  had  been  procured,  wliich  were 
held  by  those  standing  in  the  line;  some  fastened  to  the  float- 
ing piers,  threw  a  strong  light  and  glare  on  the  riyer  as  it  rolled 
rapidly  by — while  a  few  well-meant  fireworks,  from  some  neigh- 
bouring gardens,  exploded  crackily,  or  fizzed  abortively.  Then 
some  one  gave  voice  to  a  cordial  Rhein  Lied,  which  was  taken  up 
in  chorus  immediately  by  all  around  in  good  harmony,  and  then 
followed  others  of  different  kinds  in  quick  succession.  A  steamer 
had  been  hovering  about  the  bridge  for  some  time,  and  now  ap- 
proached the  shore,  with  a  band  playing  and  cannons  firing — it 
contained  a  body  of  the  Old  Bonnienses,  who  were  thus  greeted 
on  their  arrival.  The  appearance  of  all  this  at  a  Uttle  d^tance^ 
was  really  very  fine.  The  flaring  flambeaus  throwing  glares 
through  the  pitchy  night  on  the  black  congregated  masses ;  the 
cheers  and  many-mouthed  choruses  combined  to  produce  a  very 
striking  effect. 

In  this  mixed  assembly  of  Germans,  one  saw  the  national  cha- 
racter strongly  marked.  There  was,  no  doubt,  a  certain  enthusiasm 
got  up,  but  it  was  a  deliberate  enthusiasm.  There  was  no  extempo- 
raneous ebulUtion  of  feeling;  they  were  only  intent  on  folfiUmg 
their  predetermined  object.  There  was  no  imseemly  rushing  or 
pushing,  but  a  proper,  putant  waiting  for  the  time  when  each  and 
all  were  to  express  their  feelings  in  the  estabUshed  form.  A  pro- 
cession was  then  formed,  and  the  '^  old  boys  "  were  conveyed  into 
the  town. 

The  next  day  saw  other  detachments  of  the  visitors  arrive,  and  they 
proceeded  to  celebrate  the  event  with  suitable  festivities.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  weather  was  wet,  which  interfered  with  their  enjoyment 
in  revisiting  their  old  haunts,  and  the  picturesque  spots  in  the 
neighbourhood.  I  am  afraid  it  went  off  but  flatly.  An  old  servant 
in  one  of  the  cafes,  where  they  chiefly  congregated,  told  me — 
^'  GHiere  is  not  so  much  fan  in  them  as  when  they  used  to  be  here — 
they  are  seven  years  oMer.^'  Unless  such  a  re-union  as  this  is 
carried  on  in  a  hilarious  spirit,  and  a  sanguine,  congenial  animus 
pervade  the  whole  body,  the  effect  must  be  rather  of  a  saddening 
character  than  otherwise.  Seven  years  is  an  important  space  in  a 
man^s  life.  Things  change  around  him,  and  he  himself  has  changed 
too ;  but  it  has  been  a  gradual  change,  and  the  lapse  of  time  is 
obtruded  upon  him  by  a  startling  meeting  on  the  former  arena  of 
his  youth,  with  his  former  friends,  in  whom  he  can  see  the  effects 
of  the  seven  years.  His  own  life  may  imperceptibly  have  rolled 
on,  like  the  even  current  of  the  river.  Svoh  commemorations  might 
be  useful,  as  conducing  to  moral  reflections ;  but  as  to  their  other 
advantages  speculated  (m,  I  am  sceptical. 

The  majority  of  the  old  boys  were  lawyers,  and  teachers,  and 
government  offidals  of  different  kinds,  and  some  few  medical  and 
commercial  n^n.  So  the  larger  part  were  under  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  their  reiq>eetive  governments.    What  was  my  astonishment. 
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therefore^  at  seeing  the  old  boys  displaying  on  their  caps  the  eoloar* 
of  the  unlawful  "  verbindwigen/'  or  secret  societies  which  existed^ 
and  still  exist,  among  the  students.  Now^  it  was  against  joining 
any  of  these  societies^  that  the  old  rector,  and  other  authorities,  had 
so  profusely  warned  us,  at  our  matriculation,  and  they  were  repre- 
sented to  us  as  being  frowned  upon  by  the  authorities  and  goyeni- 
ment.  The  fact  is,  as  I  afterwards  ascertained,  that  as  they  have 
now  no  political  tendencies,  as  the  Landmannschaft  and  Biindien- 
schaft  of  old  had,  they  are  permitted,  as  a  kind  of  sham  indulgence  to 
the  students  of  the  present  day,  who  use  them  now  for  little  dLse  than 
dubs  for  associating  to  drink  and  smoke,  and  such-like  evening 
amusements.  Their  real  evils  now  are,  that  they  lead  to  cliguerie, 
and  a  kind  of  cohort  de  corps,  which  is  fertile  for  quarrels  and 
bickerings.  The  students  of  the  old  time  were  a  much  rougher,  a 
more  dangerous  style  of  men;  and,  in  periods  of  poUtical  excite* 
ment,  are  well  known  to  have  been  of  no  little  importance ;  but 
now  they  are  softened  down  and  become  more  dviliied — ^the  relics 
of  the  old  system  and  etiquette  being  rather  romantic  fiEurce,  than 
possessing  any  real  practical  character. 

These  old  students  wore,  generally  speaking,  a  very  proper,  com- 
mon-place (German  aspect,  quiet  and  constitutional.  They,  who 
had  been  foremost  in  the  duel  and  the  college  row — ^rebellKius  to 
the  university  authorities,  the  very  soul  of  lawless  uproar  and  revo- 
lutionary demeanour — appeared  now  as  the  decent  conformists  to 
the  conventionalisms  of  sodety,  and  the  forms  of  established  eti- 
quette. A  few,  however,  still  bore  on  their  faces  the  honourable  (?) 
scar  of  the  duel-sword — the  mark  of  courage  or  clumsiness,  as  the 
case  might  be. 

In  three  days,  they  had  all  vanished  from  the  ndghbourhood  of 
Bonn,  and  the  streets,  cafes  and  lecture-rooms  resumed  their 
andent  quiet  state. 

All  the  government  offices,  almost  infinite  in  number-— (with  the 
exception  of  the  inferior  sort) — all  the  professions,  are  stocked  from 
the  universities.  It  is  a  sine  gud  non  to  have  been  a  "  student,''  to 
procure  any  situation  in  life,  save  those  of  trade.  The  imiverdties 
are,  therefore,  supplied  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  youths. 
Aspirants  for  government  or  public  offices;  for  place,  involving 
the  practice  of  the  law,  whether  as  '^  advocate  '*  or  magistrate ;  can- 
didates for  teacherships,  private  or  public ;  every  one  studying  to 
be  practitioners  in  medidne,  or  religions,  must  have  studied,  f<»r 
certain  times  and  under  certain  conditions,  at  some  of  the  esta- 
blished universities.  Fortunately^  for  the  many  who  are  thus  driven 
to  the  universities,  whose  parents  are  not  affluent,  the  cost  of  an 
univerdty  education  may  be  made  very  small  indeed,  and  it  fre- 
quently is  struggled  through  with  next  to  no  expense  to  the  parents, 
through  the  industry  and  self-denial  of  the  student.  But  it  is 
often  a  heavy  tax  on  the  parent,  espedally  when  there  are  several 
children  to  be  so  educated.    At  an  inexpendve  university,  the  total 
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expense  will  generally  vary  from  £35  to  £100  per  i 
cording  to  thJe  habits  and  position  of  the  student:  £76  a-year 
was  a  fidr  and  respectable  allowance  at  Bonn ;  and  this  would  in- 
elude  aU  the  expenses  of  education  and  living. 

From  what  I  bare  said,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  variety 
of  character  and  class  was  very  great  at  Bonn ;  but  this  is  consi- 
dered  rather  a  "  respectable  "  university,  and  not  one  of  the  cheap 
ones:  the  poorer  brethren  did  not  assemble  in  great  number. 
Many  of  my  contonporraies  I  found  right  true-hearted  fi^ows, 
pleasant  companions,  and  bard-reading  students  j  and  many  are 
the  pleasant  hours  I  have  spent  in  their  society.  Many  of  them 
were  jnst  the  reverse,  with  a  complete  absence  of  the  feelings  of  a 
gentleman. 

I  have  not  now  time  or  space  to  enter  into  a  disquisitiou  on  the 
comparative  merita  of  university  education  in  Qermany  and 
£nghmd;  bnt,  from  my  esperience  at  Bonn,  and  other  German 
universities,  I  am  persuaded,  for  the  general  purposes  of  sound 
and  useful  education,  the  best  rule  is  German  wnweraitieifor  the 
German,  but  EngUth  unweraitiet  far  the  Engiiah ! — Johann  Halh' 
Jeutach  dixit/ 


THE  MAN  MOUNTAIN. 
A  Leoend  or  Scotia. 


FTEN  do  I  indulge 

roy  love  for  a  pedes- 
trian tour  in  search 
of  the  beautiful  and 
picturesque.  There  is 
something  so  exhila- 
rating in  the  novel 
sense  of  a  tree  bound 
over  the  elastic  turf^ 
with  no  companion 
save  your  own 
thoughts  and  a  stout 
cudgel,  which  serves 
both  for  support  and 
defence. 

It  is  there,  in  the 
speaking  solitude  of 
nature,  untrammelled 
by  the  restraints  of 
close     hedges      and 
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Macadamised  roads,  that  each  new  effect  of  light  and  shade,  each 
murmuring  rill  as  it  laughs  by  you  o'er  its  stony  bed,  assumes  that 
poetic  charm  which  is  lost  in  the  usual  mode  of  travelling  amid 
the  jolting  and  rumbling  of  the  wheels  of  a  country  post-chiuse,  oar 
the  leviatl^an  snortings  of  a  locomotive.  For  an  elucidator  of  the 
marrellous,  and  a  lover  of  Thaumaturgics,  this  unceremonioua 
freedom  has  its  own  recommendations.  The  country  people  re- 
ceive you  as  a  guest,  and  entertain  you  as  an  equal,  and  many  a 
curioivi  story  and  tradition  wild  haye  I  picked  up  on  my  perambur 
lations. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  excursions,  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland, 
that  I  hi^  taken  up  my  night's  quarters  in  the  romantic  village  of 
Loch  Inver,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  craggy  hills,  on  the 
chores  of  thi»  salt-water  inlet  of  the  mighty  Atlantic,  intending  to 
pay  a^  visit  next  morning  to  that  strangely  incongruous  mountain 
— Suxl  Vienn.  The  sun  rose  in  cloudless  splendour,  and  I  set  out, 
after  demolishing  a  real  Scotch  breakfast,  with  a  light  step  and 
stiU  lighter  heart.  A  fine  day  invariably  |)uts  me  in  a  capital 
humour  with  myself,  and  the  rest  of  my  species;  those  who  know 
me  only  in  fine  weather,  adjudge  me  an  angel ;  for  none  of  the 
misfortunes  incident  to  humanity  avail  aught  at  this  period 
against  my  imperturbable  placidity.  On  this  morning,  however, 
an  additional  beam  of  good  nature  bespread  my  countenance ;   for 

I  had,  entre  nous,  fair  reader,  received  a  charming  letter  firom 

no  matter  who. 

On  leaving  the  viUage,  the  variety  of  scenery  strikes  you  at 
every  turn  of  the  road.  At  one  time  you  see  nothing  bnt  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  rocks  and  small  lakes ;  at  another,  the  smooth  and 
tranquil  waters  disappear  among  the  windings  of  the  hills.  Bound 
about  are  four  mountains,  which  seem  as  if  they  had  tumbled 
down  from  the  cloudsj,  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  country  or  each 
other,  either  in  shape,  materials,  position,  or  character;  in  fact,  they 
look  very  much  as  if  they  were  wondering  how  they  got  there. 
You  now  turn  a  sudden  point,  and  streams  and  mountains  vanish 
together,  and  you  find  yourself  in  a  bleak  and  narrow  valley,  with 
bare  and  stony  hills,  scarcely  affording  food  sufficient  for  a  few 
wild  sheep,  who  scamper  off  at  your  approach,  as  if  from  a 
destructive  wild  beast. 

Completely  engrossed  in  contemplating  and  sketching  these 
different  objects  as  they  struck  my  fancy,  I  was  unconscious 
of  the  lapse  of  time,  until  recalled  to  my  memory  by  a  rich 
flood  of  crimson  bursting  forth  and  tinging  the  very  air  around 
me,  making  the  mists  now  gracefully  curling  up  the  mountain 
passes,  glow  with  every  colour  of  the  rainbow.  For  some  moments 
I  stood  transfixed,  so  overpoweringly  beautiful  was  the  scene 
before  me,  when  I  was  roused  from  my  reverie  by  accidental^ 
observing  the  extraordinary  conformation  of  one  of  the  mountains. 
When  pay  eye  first  rested  upon  it,  so  strong  was  the  delusion  of 
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the  form^  that  I  perfectly  believed  myself  gazing  on  a  gigantic 
monster^  crouching  down  on  the  rugged  cliff  above  my  head.    The 
effect  was  quite  startling^  and  some  time  elapsed  ere  I  could  per- 
suade myself  of  the  deception.     My  curiosity  was  now  awakened^ 
and   I  had  already  begun  to  climb  the  hill  for  a  nearer  view^ 
when  a  cloudy  rising  gloomily  from  the  deep^  obscured  the  horizon^ 
(looking  like  the  spirit  of  night  slpwly  throwing  its  Erebus-like 
mantle  over  the  silent  worlds)  and  banished  at  once  all  the  fiedry  hues 
that  just  now  hung  around  me.    A  vivid  flash  of  lightning  darting 
from  behind  the  doud,  at  once  decided  my  plans^  and  I  turned 
out  of  the  road  to  a  neat  cottage^    whose  white-washed  walls 
showing  off  to  still  greater  advantage  the  delicate  blush  of  the 
uimiberless  roses  trained  to  its  sides^  seemed  to  entice  me  in^  and 
promise  a  most    hospitable  reception.      I    lifted   the   latch  and 
walked  in ;    a  cheerful  wood  fire  blazed  on  the  hearth,  adorned  by 
a  most  picturesque  family  group.     On  one  side  sat  an  old  man,  on 
whose  patriarchal  shoulders  fell  that  waving  silver  hair  which,  like 
a  halo  round  a  sainted  head,  commands  our  veneration.     Climbing 
on  his  knees,  and  sporting  around  him,  was  a  throng  of  happy 
children.     Opposite  to  him  sat  a  grave,  matronly  woman,  employed 
in  knitting,  with  a   sweet  smile  of  affection  on  her  lips.     She, 
thought  I,  is  the  daughter  and  mother,  and  I  was  right;   for  who 
can  mistake  the  smile  of  a  mother,  when  gazing  on  her  little  ones? 
There  is  that  religious  calm  of  contentment,  that  blending  to- 
gether of  watchfulness  and  hope,  which  can  never  be  found  in  any 
other  heart  but  hers ; — I  am  quite  a  connoisseur  in  smiles  and  tears ; 
but  enough  for  the  present,  as  I  shall  probably  enlighten  the 
public  with  an  essay  on  them  at  no  distant  period. — To  complete 
the  picture,  in  the  centre  lay  two  splendid  dogs,  shaggy  and  wild, 
such,  as  Landseer  delighteth  to  depict.    They  all  rose  at  my  en- 
trance; we  soon  got  acquainted.  I  drew  my  stool  to  the  fire,  and  sat 
and  chatted  with  them  on  all  the  usual  domestic  topics,  such  as  price 
of  oorp^  meal,  rents,*  potatoes,  &c.,  until  being  quite  at  home  with 
them,  the  children  tnemselves,  who.  had  at  first  made  a  hurried 
retreat  behind  their  mother,  and  from  this  intrenched  position  had 
thoroughly  reconnoitred  my  person,  now  ventured  to  approach, 
nay,  even  to  establish  themselves  on  my  knee  in  the  most  confi- 
dential manner;  this  was  just  what  I  wanted.  I  took  an  immediate 
advantage  of  my  popularity,  by  requesting  the  venerable  grand- 
father to  give  me  some  account  of  the  phenomenon  I  h^d  so  lately 
encountered ;    and  the  children  joining  with  me  in  my  entreaties^ 
we  at  last  prevailed  over  the  old  man;   and  here  is  the  legend,  in 
nearly  his  own  words. 

^'  More  than  four  hundred  sumn^ers  have  passed  and  gone,'^  said 
he,  *'  since  the  period  a,t  which  my  story  must  comm^ce.  Time, 
however,  hath  not  changed  the  aspect  of  this  lone  spot ;  the  woods 
were  then  as  fair^  the  valleys  as  green,  and  the  waters  as  pure,  aa 
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now  thejr  are ;  naj^  I  question  if  the  heroes  of  my  tale  were  agaiii 
restored  to  life,  whether  they  would  feel  estranged  in  their  old 
haunts.  Some  alteration,  it  is  true,  has  civilisation,  in  its  onward 
course,  effected  in  the  appearance  and  inhabitants  of  the  scattered 
cottages  that  peep  out  amongst  the  blooming  orchards  on  these 
sloping  hills.  Bat,  to  return  to  my  tale. — ^Where  the  small  ham- 
let and  spire  of  Inver  now  flourishes,  a  single  cot,  at  the  time  of 
my  story,  crowned  the  gentle  slope  now  adorned  by  some  half 
dozen  cottages,  and  dignified  by  the  appellation  of  '  The  Hi^ 
Street.'  A  superior  air  of  neatness  and  care,  which  appeared  in 
the  smoothed  mud-walls  and  well-swept  earthen  floor,  gave  it  a 
more  inviting  appearance  than  the  rest  of  the  hovels  wildly  strewed 
over  the  adjacent  country.  The  principal  inmate  was  an  old  man^ 
the  patriarch  of  the  surrounding  country.  He  was  blessed  by  an 
only  grand-daughter,  whose  widowed  mother,  dying  young,  had  be- 
queathed to  his  paternal  care.  No  better  substitute  for  a  mother's 
love  could  she  possibly  have  found.  The  old  man  possessed  a  re- 
finement of  mind  at  least  a  century  in  advance  of  his  countrymen, 
and,  withal,  such  an  overflowing  portion  of  the  milk  of  human 
kindness,  tempered  with  such  a  dignity  of  carriage  and  sweetness 
of  address,  as  commanded  the  respect  and  admiration  even  of  the 
neighbouring  savages.  The  little  Ellen  (for  such  was  her  name) 
was  possessed  of  surpassing  loveliness,  and  the  most  tenderly  acute 
sensibility.  Sadness  seemed  firom  her  very  birth  to  have  marked 
her  for  her  own,  and  a  gentle  cloud  continually  bedimmed  the  sun- 
shine of  her  eye,  and  gave  to  her  silvery  voice  a  melancholy  interest. 
Fortunate,  indeed,  was  she  in  having  the  good  old  man  for  her 
guardian ;  her  every  expanding  thought  he  watched  over,  under- 
stood, and  sympathized  with ;  to  him  was  she  indebted  for  exemp- 
tion from  the  usual  domestic  employments  of  her  countrywomen. 
She  soon  became  the  idol  of  all  the  surrounding  savages ;  consi- 
dered by  all  as  the  especial  favourite  of  the  gods,  their  admiration 
was  always  mingled  with  the  most  profound  respect,  and  oft- 
times,  when  her  gentle  nature  shrank  from  the  sanguinair  offer- 
ings of  her  rival  admirers,  laid  at  her  feet  as  the  dearest  tribute  to 
beauty,  instead  of  laughing  at  her  pusillanimity,  the  baffled  suitor, 
wondering  at  his  feelings,  retired  abashed,  awed  and  crest-fallen  from 
her  presence. 

"  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  C ,  then  a  dreary  waste,  but 

now  covered  with  pines,  a  young  hunter  had  settled  himself.  He 
had  a  wild  and  fiery  disposition,  and  was  as  handsome  as  brave.  A 
mystery  however  hung  around  him,  which  caused  him  to  be  shunned 
by  his  equals  and  dreaded  by  his  inferiors.  No  one  knew  whence  he 
came,  and  superstition,  always  voracious,  soon  found  ample  food 
•for  its  maw  m  his  singular  seclusion  and  habits.  Stories  were 
whispered  about  of  lights  seen  at  the  dead  of  night  in  his  lonely 
hovel-— wild  noises  heard,  and  dismal  screams ;  nay,  some  went  so 
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far  as  to  assert  that  the  foul  fiend  himself  had  been  seen  walking 
with  cloven  foot  and  nostrils,  breathing  forth  sulphureous  fire 
around  the  hut* 

"  Time  waned — Ellen  grew  up  into  womanhood,  and,  as  her  mind 
became  matured,  the  sadness  that  clung  to  her  took  a  firmer  cast ; 
she  loved,  like  some  young  Eve  mourning  her  lost  Paradise,  to  wan- 
der alone  in  the  shady  woods,  where  no  sound  was  heard  save  the 
human-like  shivering  of  the  rustUng  leaves,  that  seemed  to  echo 
her  sighs  as  she  thought  on  her  lost  parents ;  for  their  image  was 
always  present  to  her  mind.  She  was,  on  one  of  these  solitary 
rambles,  completely  lost  in  a  dreamy  reverie,  when  she  was  startled 
by  the  crash  of  boughs  dose  to  her ;  on  turning  round  she  beheld 
a  beautiful  red  deer,  panting  and  covered  with  foam,  tearing  its  way 
through  the  dense  foliage  of  the  wood.  Scarcely  had  her  eyes 
rested  for  a  moment  on  its  graceful  form,  ^ere  an  arrow  from  an 
unseen  hand  struck  the  scared  creature^s  side,  and  it  sank  lifeless 
at  her  feet.  All  shudder  at  beholding  even  an  animal  in  the 
pangs  of  death ;  can  we  then  wonder  that  EUen^s  heart,  so  acutely 
sensitive,  should  have  been  touched  at  the  sight  which  met  her 
gaze,  or  that  she  could  forbear  to  let  the  '  tear  doun  fa'  *  for  the 
poor  creature's  sufferings?  With  all  the  simpUcity  of  a  child 
mourning  the  loss  of  the  pet  lamb  which  had  first  awakened  the 
prime  stores  of  love  in  its  young  heart,  she  threw  herself  on  the 
ground,  and,  with  a  gentle  hand,  endeavoured  to  extract  the  deadly 
shaft  firom  its  bleeding  side ;  the  dying  animal  opened  its  lai^ 
mournful  eye»,  now  filled  with  tears,  and  fixing  them  for  a  moment 
upon  hers,  with  a  deep  groan  expired.  The  supposed  phenomenon 
of  the  weeping  deer  struck  a  chord  in  Ellen's  heart,  sddom  silent ; 
and,  naturally  superstitious,  to  her  bewildered  imagination,  the  fair 
creature,  whose  eyes,  though  glazed  in  death,  still  smiled  on  her, 
seemed  to  be  the  spirit  of  her  long-lost  mother  invested  with  an- 
other form.  Her  temperament  and  mode  of  life,  her  silent  com- 
munings with  nature  giving  every  tree  and  flower  a  distinct  voice 
and  meaning,  appeared  to  favour  this  wild  chimera,  and  when  she 
beheld  the  mysterious  hunter  advance  towards  the  bleeding  body, 
over  which  she  was  weeping,  with  a  scream  of  horror  she  shrunk, 
as  'twere,  firom  the  mu^erer  of  her  mother.  In  vain  the  youth 
endeavoured,  by  the  utmost  respect  of  manner  and  words,  to  soothe 
her  fears— the  last  look  and  groan  of  the  poor  stas  haunted  her 
mind ;  she  endeavoured  to  fly,  but,  half  fainting  with  terror,  fell 
powerless  to  the  earth.  All  the  dreadful  stories  told  of  the  being 
now  before  her,  rushed  with  the  most  vivid  brightness  upon  her 
sickened  heart.  Her  eyes  were  spell-bound  on  tiioae  of  her  sor- 
cerer, and,  with  a  painful  intenseness  that  pierced  her  very  brain, 
he  fixed  his  eyes  on  her.  Suddenly  his  countenance  assumed  an 
expression  which  the  most  terrific  imageries  of  the  night-maare 
could  not  jrealize — all  the  evil  passions  appeared  to  be  united  and 
concentrated    in    the   fierce    glaring    eye-balls,    that  absolutely 
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scorched  her  as    she    gased.      He  advances  towards    her, 
hot  breath  fisms  her  cheek,  his  long  sinewy  arms  entwine  her 
slender  form,  and,  raising  her  hke  a  feather  from  the    groond, 
with  a  loud  scream  of  kmghter  he  hears  his  burden  with  the  speed 
of  the  wind  towards  his  lonely  hut.    The  swiftness  of  his  fl^t, 
and  the  unevenness  of  the  ground,  completely  took  away  her  breathy 
and  deprived  her  of  all  power  of  resistance,  or  even  exclamation, 
and  a  ooufused  whirl  raging  through  her  head,  now  settled  into  a 
dreamy  unconsciousness  of  her  horrible  situation.     Again  she  imsr 
ginea  herself  wandering  in  her  favourite  haunts,  but  now  she  has  a 
companion,  her  mother  is  by  her  side — she  drinks  in  the  sweel 
words  of  her  mild  voice-^she  hears  its  tones  speaking  with  all  the 
music  of  affection,  and  she  is  blessed,  aye,  in  the  very  bosom  of 
misery,  supremely  blessed.     Poor  victim  !     Why  slomberest  thou 
OA  the  very  verge  of  the  gulf  yawning  to  receive  its  destined  prey  ? 
A  severe  shock  at  once  recalls  her  senses  and  her  sorrows.    Staring 
wildly  around,  she  perceives  her  ravisher  haa  in  his.  flight  stumbled 
over  a  piece  of  rock,  and  thua  been  violently  precipitated  to  the 
ground.     Stunned  by  the  fall,  he  relaxes  his  hold,  and  the  chance 
of  escape  thus  afforded  her  flashes  instantly  upon  her  mind :  start- 
ing up,  rocket-like,  she  rushes  up  the  nearest  hill;   soon  however, 
she  pauses  for  breath,  and  looking  around  for  her  pursuer,  she 
beholds  him  enter  the  lone  hut.    Scarcely,  however,  had  she  fiJlen 
on  her  knees  to  thank  the  gods  for  her  safety,  ^ere  again  the  docxr 
of  the  hovel  opens,  and  the  frightful  inhabitant  rushes  out,  accom- 
panied by  a  blood-hound  of  gigantic  size  and  ferocity.     The  flend, 
pointing  at  her,  seemed  to  be  inciting  the  animal  to  follow  her. 
Finding  all  his  efforts  to  entice  the  animal  useless,  with  a  scowl  of 
vengeance  he  leaves  it  behind,  and  rushes  wildly  towards  the  rode 
on  which  she  rested.     Maddened  with  despair,  again  she  takes  her 
arduous  flight— over  hills,  vallies,  and  streams  she  passes,  regard- 
less of  the  stones  that  pierce  her  tender  feet  and  often  stay  her 
fearful  speeds    On — on — for  ever  I  an  age  of  horror  is  ooncentrated 
in  these  few  hours. 

^'  Night  begins  to  cast  her  mantle  o^er  the  earth,  and  still  the 
fierce  monster  presses  her  every  footstep  with  unvarying  perseve- 
rance. Nature,  at  length,  can  bear  no  more,  and,  as  the  last  ray 
of  the  setting  sun  gilds  the  mountain  tops,  in  reckless  despair,  she 
sits  down  to  await  her  awful  fate.  The  eyes  of  her  destroyer  now  glare 
with  a  more  than  savage  brightness  as  he  each  moment  aj^roaches 
nearer  the  small  point  of  rock  she  had  chosen  for  her  grave.  She 
does  not  shriek,  for  a  horrid  calm,  such  as  is  the  prelude  of  the 
death-bearing  hurricane,  had  taken  possession  of  her  mind.  A  frantic 
laugh,  however,  bursts  from  her  lips  as  she  beholds  the  monster 
springing  from  cliff  to  cliff;  gentler  feeUngs,  however,  soooeed, 
aud  her  thoughts  are  turned  towards  her  poor  old  grand&ther. 
Who  will  eheer  him  when  she  is  gone?  Who  will  bring  him  the 
wild  flowers  he  delighted  in  f     She  weeps,  and  the  quick  fidling 
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tears  seem  to  cool  the  buming  of  her  brain.  Sinking  on  her 
knees,  she  breathes  forth  to  the  gods  a  silent  prayer  of  trust  and 
love,  and  again  torn  her  eyes  upon  her  destroyer,  vho,  now  close 
to  her,  was  crouching  down  for  a  final  spring — she  saw  no  more. 
The  next  rooming  EUen  was  fonnd  dead ;  her  eyes  fixed  on  a  mass 
of  rock  resembling  a  man  in  all  bat  the  size,  which  was  gigantic. 
The  gods,  having  heard  her  innocent  prayer,  had  transformed  the 
monster  into  the  rock  vhich  now  strikes  the  traveller  with  its  extra- 
ordinary resemblance  to  a  human  being;  and  in  mercy  the  gentle 
Ellen  was  spared  a  longer  stay  in  a  world  so  little  suited  to  her ; 
and  now  she  rests  among  the  blessed." 
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y  old  parlonr  carpet  t  not  Persian  nor 
Turkey, 
Bat  right  Kidderminster,  the  true 
British  loom. 
Thy  face  once  so  bright  ia  now  ragged 
and  murky, 
And  they'd  fain  cast  thee  forth  from 
my  anug  little  rcwm. 

Thon  art  threadbare,  and  ancient,   but 
still  my  eye  traces 
Thy  square  tireciAa  scroll,  and  the 
quaint  Arabesque, 
And  my  fancy  yet  pictures  all  sorts  of  odd  faces, 

Aud  griffins  and  gnomes  in  thy  pattern  grotesque. 
And  oft  o'er  my  heart  steals  the  spirit  of  sadness. 

As  thou  leadest  me  back  to  a  long-vanished  day. 
When  1  think  of  the  feet,  in  whose  atepa  e'er  was  gladness. 
And  that  once  swept  thy  surface — alas  I  where  are  they  ? 
Ah  me  I  those  dear  feet  the  far  mounUins  are  treading. 

That  are  hid  from  our  eyes  by  the  gloom  of  the  grave  ; 
Whde  we,  broken  hearted,  and  lonely,  are  shedding 

Yoiu  tears  of  regret  for  the  fond  and  the  brave. 
0 1  how  fresh  to  my  mind  thou  bring'st  many  a  vision, 

Which,  though  thronged  with  dead  faces,  1  would  not  di^ ; 
Nor  their  sadueas  exchange  for  the  day  dreams  Elyaian, 
On  which  youth's  teeming  fancy  deligbteth  to  dwell. 
Then  remain  where  thou  art,  for  they  shall  not  remove  thee, 

Though  disfigured  thou  liest  in  tatters  and  stains ; 

A  grey  drugget  shall  be,  like  a  pall,  spread  above  thee. 

And  shield  frvm  derision  thy  honoured  remains. 

W.  H.  H. 


"LATE   FOB  LECTUEES." 

A  Talc  of  Youno  Oxford. 

[CimtiKmedfirom  ptigt  384.) 

06EB  WATTLE,  whoae   teal,  in 

belialf  of  his  Mend's  property,  the 
coaat-guardsman  seemed  to  ^>prB- 
ciate  so  strongly,  was,  in  point  of 
fact,  on  the  anxioos  look-out  for 
the  passenger  whose  top-coat,  wn^ 
per,  «ai.  luggage,  a  light  cut  had 
brought  by  a  cross-country  rosd  to 
the  "pike"  that  morning,  with  the 
intelligence  that  tbdr  owner  woold 
follow  along  the  beach  in  the  even- 
ing in  time  to  meet  the  maiL 

Whether  he  was  not  more  anxioni 
about  the  arrival  of  the  pony  than 
that  of  hia  rider,  or  rather  mere 
about  the  eontents  of  the  saddle 
than  either,  any  one  might  have 
fairly  judged  who  had  overheard  bis  broken  soliloquy  as  he  peered 
forth  into  the  deepening  gloom  on  the  evening  in  question. 

Boger  knew  that  the  hut  of  his  ally,  Ned  Feagle,  was  the  only 
tenement  for  some  miles  along  the  coast  in  the  way  of  the  yomig 
sportsman  he  was  expecting;  that  the  importunate  watchfulness  c^ 
the  coast-guard  had  impeded  Ned  for  some  time  in  the  transfer  of 
a  small,  but  valuable,  part  of  some  recent  contraband  proceeds; 
and  that  it  was  as  probable  that  the  "young  sprig,"  as  Roger 
termed  his  passenger,  would  wish  to  avai  himself  of  the  ponv  to 
reach  the  gate,  as  that  Ned  would  jump  at  the  opportunity  of  efiect- 
ing  the  conveyance  under  so  respectable  a  mask  as  the  nephew  of 
the  old  'Squire,  who  was  the  man  of  influence  in  the  neighbour* 
hood. 

We  have  seen  that  an  unlucky  accident  had  cast  Frank  in  the 
way  of  suspicion,  and  that  the  upshot  had  baffled  Wattle's  calcula- 
tions; the  pony  having,  in  part,  caused  the  seiEure  of  the  rider, 
instead  of  the  rider  effecting  a  passport  for  the  pony. 

We  must  transport  the  reader  to  the  little  wayside  inn  in  cod- 
nection  with  the  "  pike"  where  Roger,  as  hia  repntatioa  went,  used 
to  evade  the  revenue  in  one  capacity,  whilst  he  stood  at  the  receipt 
of  custom  in  another. 

He  was  a  short,  ill-set  specimen  of  the  genua  homo,  resembliug, 
perhaps,  nothing  so  much  as  one  of  those  squab  caricatures  of  them- 
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selyes  into  whose  outline  Dutchmen  sometimes  mould  the  bowl  of 
a  large  Holland  pipe :  and,  as  he  stood,  in  the  doorway  of  a  small 
edifice — something  between  a  wigwam  and  a  sentry-box — attached 
to  the  gate,  with  the  glare  of  a  hempen  torch,  held  forth  into  the 
darkness  to  increase  his  range  of  vision,  shaking  a  dull  light  over 
his  sinister  features,  he  might  well  seem  a.  hobgoblin  at  the  mouth 
of  some  haunted  cavern. 

"  Not  a  hoof  stirring,'*  he  sulkily  muttered;  ''he  can't  fetch  in 
time  for  the  mail.  If  the  beast  had  only  shied  him  over  the  Black 
Gap,  at  the  rise  in  the  cUff,  and  come  on  with  the  saddle  empty — 

empty  outside,  that  is ^well,  never  mind;  the  young  sprig's  lost 

the  mail,  and,  may  be,  I've  lost " 

He  seemed  to  smother  the  allusion  in  a  strong  effort  to  cloak 
his  disappointment,  like  a  man  who  suspects  h^  is  overheard.  He 
turned  sharply,  with  an  air  of  business-like  bustle — ''  Aye,  aye,  here 
she  comes ;  Mack,  you  imp  of  idleness,  Where's  the  passenger's 
luggage?  don't  you  hear  the  horn  not  five  minutes  off?" 

The  sharp  clatter  of  the  team,  which  had  drawn  the  landlord's 
attention  for  some  time,  was  here  seconded  by  the  warning  tone  of 
the  bugle.  The  question  touching  the  baggage  was  not  particu- 
larly reasonable  in  a  man  who  had  just  given  up  all  hopes  of  the 
passenger ;  but,  in  the  uncomfortable  consciousness  of  a  man  who 
catches  himself  thinking  aloud,  he  naturally  found  fault  with  the 
person  to  whom  he  feared  he  had  committed  himself. 

That  person,  a  gaunt-eyed  horse-boy,  of  that  roughness  of  ap- 
pearance which  generally  bespeaks  a  corresponding  roughness  of 
usage,  seemed  to  anticipate  danger  in  qualifying  instant  perform- 
ance of  the  duty  with  any  excuse.  With  a  shambling  quickness  he 
groped  his  way  into  the  inn-door,  and  came  stumbling  forth  again 
between  the  combined  and  ill-adjusted  weights  of  a  trunk,  a  carpet- 
bag, and  a  game  basket,  just  as  the  mail  burst  round  the  comer  of 
the  road  with  its  lights  gleaming  like  a  bright  eye  open  on  either 
side,  and  with  every  hoof  in  -time,  and  every  buckle  jingling  a 
mimic  symphony  to  the  last  flourish  of  the  key-bugle. 

Its  echo  on  the  seaward  cliff  was  interrupted  by  a  sharp 
"  Yo-ho  I"  which,  accompanied  by  a  sudden  strain  backwards  on 
the  part  of  the  box-seat  figure,  now  brought  the  leaders  on  their 
haunches.  Sticking  his  torch  in  an  iron  socket  of  the  post,  the 
gate  of  which  he  had  previously  flung  open,  Roger,  accompanied 
by  his  ragamuffin  page,  seized  a  rein  of  either  of  the  wheel  horses. 
But  the  guard  was  already  on  his  legs  before  the  door  of  the  public* 
house. 

^'  Now  then.  Sir,"  he  shouted,  with  his  head  inside  the  porch, 
'*  got  ten  minutes  to  overtake,  as  it  is.  Sir.     Sharp !  or  we're  off." 

''  Now,  landlord,  where's  the  gentleman  for  Oxford  ?"  gruffly 
demanded  the  coachman  of  the  taciturn  Roger. 

"  Am't  come — ^there's  his  traps,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Young  feller,  am't  he?"  said  the  guard,  in  an  under  tone,  which 
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tie  acoompamed^  as  though  in  explanation^  with  a  jerk  of  the  thtnnh 
towards  the  inside  of  the  coach. 

''  He've  a  bean  a  dook-shotting/'  commenced  Mack,  in  ezpfama- 
tion. 

'^^Zactly  so — got  swamped,  I  shouldn^t  wonder/'  intemrpted 
Roger ;  adding,  under  his  breath, ''  hold  joiir  tongue,  young  heUV 
whelp,  or  VH  put  some  duck-shot  into  you/' 

'^  Ah  I  he's  a  younker,  then?"  cried  the  coachman,  with  the  air 
of  a  man  relieved  from  a  scruple.  ''  Jem,  we'll  take  his  traps  on. 
Hundeigood,  Jem,  to  miss  the  mail  for  a  brace  of  birds :  his  traps 
to-night,  his  self  to-morrow  night:  carriage,  besides  fare,  Jem. 
They  young  gents  thinks  it  not  gemmanlike  not  to  pay  hextra  when 
you  haxes  them  as  gemmen.  Bead  the  direction  out,  Jem,  and 
pitch  'em  in." 

The  guard  read  audibly,  holding  up  the  carpet-bag  to  the  coach 
lamp,  the  name.  College,  and  University.  He  had  haxdly  done  so 
when  a  thin  set  of  features,  under  a  black-net  travelling  nightcap, 
were  thrust  from  the  window  of  the  coach,  with  the  queiy,  ''Eh? 
who?  what?" 

"Young  gen'nelman  you  knows  on,  may  be,  Sir,"  replied  the 
guard ;  *'late  up,  I'm  afeard.  Sir, — may  be  though  he  knew  who  he'd 
got  for  a  fellow-passenger."  This  last  was  an  aside  to  the  coach- 
man. 

"You'll  take  on  that  luggage,"  said  the  head  from  tiie  coach- 
window,  in  a  sharp  hissing  voice,  as  if  he  spat  his  words  out.  "The 
passenger  will  follow — ^to-morrow  perhaps,  perhaps  next  week ;  say, 
he  will  find  his  luggage  has  gone  before  him ;  and  may  call  on  me 
in  the  morning  at ^" 

The  parley  was  cut  short,  for  the  luggage  had  been  "pitched  in" 
without  further  ceremony;  the  address  intended  to  have  been  con- 
veyed to  the  landlord's  ears  was  lost  in  the  "  all  right"  of  the 
guard ;  and  the  clear  voice  of  the  bugle  broke  out  again  upon  the 
talkhig  echoes  of  the  surrounding  hills.  We  must  leave  it  to  pur- 
sue its  journey,  and,  in  that  scene-shifting  license  which  enables  na 
to  outstrip  even  that  steam  which  has,  since  the  period  of  our  atoiy, 
left  less  excuse,  by  reason  of  the  regularity  of  oonveyanoej  to  the 
"late for  lectures,"  we  must  anticipate  its  arrival  at  Oxford. 

The  grey  morning  was  calling  up  the  outlines  of  the  ancient 
spires,  which  night  had  confounded,  when  the  "  boots"  at  the 
Mitre,  rendered  desperately  do«y  by  having  been  kept  up  by  the 
non-arrival  of  an  overdue  ooach^  had  just  finished  a  confidential 
communication  with  the  head-hostler,  to  the  eflect  that  "there  was 
a  smash  somewheres,"  who  received  the  assurance  with  a  yawn  care- 
lessly incredulous. 

"A  smash  with  Buby  Bill  ?  not  if  you  broke  up  the  roads  and 
put  the  devil  in  on  all-fours  for  a  leader." 

'  Buby  Bill,'  in  whose  powers  of  controlling  horseflesh,  or  worse, 
the  hoatier  appeared  to  repose  such  confidence,  was  no  other -than 
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our  friend  of  the  Sooth- west  mail^  whose  knowledge  of  undergra- 
duates seemed  to  vie  with  his  acquirements  regarding  colts. 

The  conference  between  these  worthies  was  intruded  upon  by  an 
ominous  clatter  of  hoofs  without  wheels  upon  the  steep  pavement 
of  St.  Aldate^s.  The  hostler  and  ^' boots  ^^  gazed  at  each  other  with 
an  air  of  suspicious  dismay.  The  former  approached  the  court-yard 
entrance  and  looked  out ;  there  were  evidently  two  horses,  but  nd 
carriage ;  he  could  tell  from  the  noise  of  this  duet,  unaccompanied, 
that  they  were  approaching  at  a  jaded  pace.  They  emerged  round 
the  comer  of  Carfax — Jem  Sprightly,  the  guard  of  the  mail,  and  a 
pair  of  coach-horses  loaded  with  bags. 

The  hostler  seemed  more  ashamed  of  his  own  incredulity  than 
alarmed  at  the  ominous  appearance  of  the  bags  without  coach  or  pas- 
sengers. **  Wot,  Jem  !  Why,  how's  the  wind  now  f  You  don't 
mean  to  say  as  how " 

«  Been  ai' done  it  for  once,  my  hearty"  said  the  guard;  "com- 
{dete  case  of  scatter.  Just  as  we'd  risen  from  the  coast-road  on  to 
the  high  ground,  '  Bill,'  says  I,  across  the  roof,  '  spring  'em  for'ard 
a  bit.'  '  Better  not,'  says  he,  *  its  blowing  up  for  a  rough  night.' 
*  Must  be,'  says  I,  '  or  we  shan't  fetch  up  no  how.'  *  Here  goes, 
then,'  says  Bill;  ' but  I've  got  a  crazy  young  colt  at  the  near-side 
wheel.'  '  Can't  be  helped,  Bill,'  says  I ;  '  we  must  teach  him  what 
time  is  worth,  if  he's  to  run  in  the  mail.'  I  heerd  Bill  let  out  on 
the  leaders,  and  double-thong  the  off- wheeler,  a  cussed  old  hinkabus^ 
as  wears  out  to  her  own  hide  more  whips  than  any  three  teams  in 
the  service.  We  went  smooth  along  three  mUe  o'  risin'  ground, 
and  the  colt  seemed  to  take  it  kindlier  than  Bill  thought  for ;  but 
at  top  o'  the  hill  the  squall  struck  us  all  of  a  heap,  like  a  hingy- 
man  at  sea.  I  looked  over  the  roof,  and  I  could  jist  make  out  tiie 
leaders'  heads,  tossing  rampageous-Uke ;  when,  jist  as  we  were 
stickin'  in  the  way  of  the  wind,  down  came  the  hail-storm  Bill  seed 
brewin'  three  mile  before.  My  eyes  !  Tom,  that  is,  if  I've  got  any 
arter  such  a  pepperin',  how  it  £d  clatter  I  The  team,  d'ye  see, 
couldn't  stand  it  no-how :  off  they  went,  down  hill,  fifteen  mile  an 
hour,  when  a  hail-stone,  big  as  a  pistol-bullet,  broke  the  near-side 
lamp." 

The  guard  here  paused  to  take  in  breath,  and  imbibe  beer,  a 
small  tankard  of  which  the  instinct  of  the  only  waiter  not  asleep, 
who  had  come  in  during  the  narrative,  had  supplied. 

''  Well,  and  Bill ;  I've  know'd  him  get  things  all  in  hand  again 
arter  as  worse  as  you've  said — ^what  of  Bill  ?  "  said  the  hostler,  in 
vindication  of  his  favourite's  reputation. 

'*  Why,  you  see,  a  man  can't  show  his  tooling  to  advantage  with 
heavens  and  airth  pelting  him  at  that  rate.  All  I  could  make  of 
Bill  was,  that  he  was  tucking  his-self  up  as  small  as  possible,  under 
the  brim  of  his  hat,  with  his  elbows  squared  like  a  splinter-bar, 
bearin'  all  his  weight  upon  the  ribbons.  Thus  we  was,  tearin' 
right  on  end,  faster  every  time  the  wheels  went  round ;   when  a 
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small  slim  little  inside^  in  a  night-cap,  pokes  ont  his.head,  with,  '  I 
say,  guard/  '  Look  sharp,  and  say  it,  then,'  says  I,  '  for  you  won't 
have  much  time,  I  guess/  Says  he,  '  An't  we  going  faster  than 
regular  ?'  '  Fast  we  are,  ma-be,'  says  I ;  *  but  not  very  regular,  I 
reckon.'  '  I  won't  be  trifled  with,'  says  he.  '  You  an't  particular 
likely  to  be,'  says  I ;  '  without  you  considers  a  broken  bone  or  two 
a  trifle.'  I  don't  think  he  quite  heerd  me  this  time,  for  next  thing 
I  heerd  was,  '  Don't  tell  me,  I  insist  on  your  pullin'  up.'  '  Better 
pull  your  tongue  up,'  says  1,  for  I  got  reg'lar  restive  at  his  preaehin' 
about  pullin'  up  at  the  pace  we  had  got  to.  I  don't  know  what 
he'd  have  said  next,  for  I  never  seed  him  again  till  his  tongue  wasn't 
quite  so  ready." 

Another  pause  in  the  narrative,  occasioned  by  a  similar  exigency 
to  the  previous  one,  was  supplied  by  an  incident  which  interrupted 
its  thread,  by  depriving  the  narrator  of  his  audience.  This  was  the 
arrival  of  a  coach  from  one  of  the  northern  counties,  which  speedily 
distracted  waiter,  boots,  and  hostler,  whilst  in  greedy  expectation 
of  the  catastrophe. 

A  young  man,  in  a  loose,  white  wrapper-coat,  jumped  from  the 
box-seat  of  the  late-arrived  coach,  and,  finding  the  horn,  which  the 
guard  of  the  foundered  mail  had  rescued  from  the  crash  (being  his 
peculiar  pride  and  pleasure),  took  it  up  from  its  repose  amid  the 
greasy  letter-bags,  and  solaced  the  yet  dormant  city  with  a  serenade 
which  might  have  awakened  canons  in  their  stalls.  Having  per- 
formed this  feat  of  melody,  much  to  the  disturbance  of  two  insides, 
elderly  and  female,  he  was  about  to  return  to  the  superintendence 
of  his  luggage,  when,  stumbling  over  one  of  the  bags,  he  discovered, 
on  disturbing  it,  a  basket  of  game. 

"  Hallo ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of 
a  hare  going  by  post ;  I  suppose  the  guard 's  been  out  shooting, 
and  used  one  of  the  letter-bags  to  put  his  game  in.  Why,  how '» 
this  ?  here's  a  direction  upon  it.  '  Bedhurst,'  and  *  by  the  South- 
west mail,  passenger.'  How  long,"  pursued  he,  turning  to  the 
hostler,  "  has  the  South-west  mail  been  in  ?  and  how  comes  the 
passenger's  game  mixed  up  with  the  bags?" 

"Bad  job,  sii',"  said  theliostler,  who  was  personally  known  (as 
what  hostler  in  the  University  was  not  ?)  to  William  Marksley, 
Esquire,  of  the  same  college  as  his  particular  friend,  Frank  Bed- 
hurst. "Bad  job— don't  know  the  partiklurs,  sir.  The  guard's 
come  through  with  the  bags,  and  that  game,  I  s'pose,  got  hitched 
up  in  the  dark,  and  the  hurry,  along  with  'em ;  but,  barring  Jem, 
who  seems  devil-a-bit  downy  about  it,  nothin's  come  to  hand  yet. 
Can't  say  whether  all  the  passengers  an't  made  mud-scrapers  of  by 
this  time.  Jem  was  tellin'  us  the  story,  sir,  when  the  ^  lUttletrap' 
came  up." 

The  "  Rattletrap  "  was  by  this  time  unhorsed  and  unloaded. 
"  Tell  Jem  Sprightly  to  come  up  with  me  to  an  early  breakfast, 
and  let's  know  all  about  it — poor  Bedhurst  and  aU.     Bedhurst 
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was  the  box  seat,  of  oourse;   and,  if  fortune  has  favoured  him  with 

a  broken  neck poor  devil !     Send  my  traps  up  to  our  den,  too, 

Tom/' 

Tom  touched  his  hat,  and  Will  Marksley  pursued  his  way  to 

College,  under  the  melancholy  impression  that  Bedhurst,  his  parti- 
cular ally,  had  met  with  the  romantic  fate  of  a  broken  neck,  from 
the  box-seat  of  the  mail. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  STRICKEN  OAK. 

See'st  thou  not  yonder  stately  oak, 
Whose  head  received  the  withering  stroke, 
When  thunder-clouds  above  it  broke. 

Among  its  fellows  stand? 
One  giant  bough  is  white  and  bare. 
And  never  shall  the  soft  spring  air 
Play  with  another  leaflet  there. 

Or  win  it  to  expand. 

And  yet  that  oak  still  lifts  on  high 
Its  unscathed  branches  to  the  sky, 
And  bids  its  leaves,  ere  yet  they  die. 

Enjoy  the  light  of  heaven ; 
And  to  the  creatures  round  its  feet 
It  offers  still  a  calm  retreat, 
A  shelter  from  the  mid-day  heat. 

And  from  the  dews  of  even. 

O  ye,  who  wearied  and  forlorn, 
Condemn'd  some  blighted  joy  to  mourn. 
Think  not  the  world  a  thing  of  scorn. 

But  view  that  stricken  tree ; 
See  how,  with  bearing  unsubdued. 
And  unabated  gratitude. 
It  stands,  the  minister  of  good — 

Let  it  your  emblem  be  ! 

If  some  bright  hopes  are  on  the  wane, 
K  some  delights  give  place  to  pain. 
Be  thankful  that  some  still  remain, 

Continue  to  be  wise ; 
Nor,  for  a  time,  however  brief. 
Turn  heedlessly  from  others'  grief, 
Nor  scorn  nor  shun  to  give  relief 

To  those  whom  sorrow  tries  1 


G. 
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FREMONT'S  EXPEDITION  INTO  OEEGON. 

Narrative  of  the  Exploring  Expedition  to  Ike  Hocky  MotaUaitu  in  /Ae 
year  18'^;  and  to  Oregon  and  Noi-th  California  in  the  yeara 
]  843-44.  By  Brevet  Capttdn  J.  C.  Fremont.  Wiley  aad  Put- 
nnm.     1846. 


Mltum  was  lieiore  him  even  there.     He  turned  his  cwnel's  head : 
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but  Ms  Ishmaelitiflh  conductors  had  no  sympathy  with  "  la  Jeune 
Firtmee"  and  this  ultra  patriotic  mania;  they  insisted  upon 
paying  their  devotions  to  Morpheus  before  the  shrine  of  the  Lyliian 
diTinity ;  and  the  discomfited  Frenchman  was  forced  at  length  to 
join  a  party  of  young  Oxonians^  who  having  bivouacked  within  the 
temple^  were  quietly  preparing  an  orderly  and  substantial  English 
tea.  Thus  luw  the  locomotive  genius  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
beccmie  proverbial ;  and  it  is  possibly  because  the  British  Oovem- 
meot  is  well  aware,  that,  even  without  official  encouragement,  Eng- 
Uahm^i  will  penetrate  wherever  the  foot  of  savages  or  beaists  of 
prey  have  trod,  that  it  has  given  of  late  years  so  little  of  its  atten- 
tion to  exploring  expeditions.  With  the  exception  of  those  sent 
out  to  the  North  Pole  and  the  Antarctic  Circle,  and  the  ill-fated, 
mismanaged  Niger  affair,  we  are  not  aware  that  any  great  national 
expedition  has  been  fitted  out  during  the  present  century  for  pur- 
poses of  science  and  discovery.  Simpson's  overland  journey  in 
search  of  the  North  West  passage  was  made  under  the  orders  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Missionaries,  the  pioneers  of  civili- 
sation^  receive  their  support  and  their  credentials,  not  from  Down- 
ing Street,  but  Islington ;  alone  and  without  encouragement,  Mr. 
Brooke  has  established  his  influence  in  Borneo,  whilst  many  an 
unfortunate  traveller  not  accredited  by  his  government,  has  fallen 
a  victim  in  burning  Africa,,  to  his  love  of  science,  or  his  feelings  of 
philanthropy  towards  the  wretched  negro  race. 

But  whilst  the  same  restless  spirit  animates  the  Americans,  the 
government  at  Washington  has  not  seen  fit  to  leave  anything  so 
important  as  the  survey  of  the  vast  region  over  which  Briareus-like 
it  spreads  it  hands,  to  the  imperfect  observations  of  chance  travel- 
lers, or  even  to  the  loving  enthusiasm  of  scientific  men.  Whilst 
the  State  Legislatures  have  of  late  years  set  all  the  American 
smnmis  into  motion,  by  ordering  thorough  geological  and  topogra- 
phical surveys, — surveys  which  have  forced  old  mother  Earth  to 
yield  her  secrets,  and  to  display  to  our  admiring  eyes  the  riches 
that  she  holds  in  trust  for  all  succeeding  ages; — whilst  private 
association  has  not  been  wanting,  and  once  in  every  three  years, 
from  north  and  south,  and  east  and  west,  men  of  science  whose 
homes  are  many  thousand  miles  asunder,  stretch  forth  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  across  one  common  board, — ^the  General  Gx>vem- 
ment  of  the  United  States  has  prepared  and  sent  forth  more  than 
one  exploring  expedition  into  the  "  far  west ;''  and  acting  under  its 
<»rders,  Lieut.  Wilkes  has  just  completed  an  interesting  and  success- 
ful survey  of  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

In  1839,  M.  NiccoUet,  an  enterprizing  and  scientific  French 
traveller,  who  had  resided  five  years  amongst  the  Western  Indians, 
and  whose  early  death  all  those  who  ever  knew  him  must  deplore, 
was  engaged  by  the  Government  at  Washington,  to  make  certain 
topographical  measurements  and  surveys  in  the  Western  country. 
With  him  was  associated  Captain  (then  Lieutenant)  Fremont,  of 
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the  American  corps  of  topographical  engineers ;  and  the  result  of 
their  enterprize  was  so  satisfactory,  that  the  latter  gentlemen  has 
been  officially  engaged  in  two  subsequent  expeditions,  one  into  the 
Bocky  Mountains  along  the  line  of  the  Kansas  and  La  Platte 
rivers,  the  other  into  Southern  Oregon  and  Alta  Califomia.  The 
Tolume  before  us  contains  his  narrative  of  these  scientific  journeys, 
in  the  form  of  reports  to  his  commanding  officer  at  Washington,  of 
which  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and  the  House  of  Kepresen- 
tatives,  each  ordered  10,000  copies  to  be  printed. 

It  would  be  idle  to  criticize  the  literary  execution  of  official 
documents,  often  the  mere  transcript  of  rough  notes  taken  under 
every  disadvantage,  and  in  which  all  details  of  adventure  not  bearing 
expressly  upon  the  objects  of  the  expedition,  and  all  hear-say  in- 
formation whatever,  have  been  purposely  omitted ;  but  we  may  at 
least  remark  that  the  impression  they  give  us  of  the  writer  is  that 
of  a  gallant,  efficient,  and  enterprising  officer. 

As  an  Author,  his  book  is  entirely  free  from  all  pretension  of  fine 
writing,  that  sin  against  good  taste  which  is  particularly  besetting 
to  all  who  have  not  adopted  the  literary  profession,  and  he  has  so 
keen  a  sympathy  with  the  beauties  of  nature,  that,  whenever  the 
occasion  offers,  he  rises  into  eloquence.  "  It  is  not  every  travel- 
ler," says  the  author  of  a  very  unpretending  little  volume,  "  who, 
like  Fremont,  though  dripping  from  the  recent  flood,  and  uncertain 
of  the  means  of  existence  even  for  the  day,  his  arms,  clothes,  pro- 
visions, instruments,  deep  in  the  whirlpools  of  the  foaming  Platte, 
can  stop  to  gaze  with  admiration  on  the  'fantastic  ruins^  nature 
has  '  piled'  amongst  her  mountain  fastnesses,  while  frx)m  his  bare 
and  bleeding  feet  he  draws  the  sharp  spines  of  the  hostile  cacti/\ 

Wherever  the  encampment  was  formed  for  the  night, — whether 
surrounded  by  hostile  Indians, — amidst  the  snows  of  Califomia — 
or  reduced  to  their  last  mouthful  of  dried  buffalo  for  food,  the  in- 
struments were  brought  forth,  the  journal  made  up,  astronomical 
observations  taken,  and  the  plants  and  specimens  collected  during 
the  day,  arranged.  There  are  no  two  incidents  recorded  in  the 
narrative  with  which  we  more  entirely  sympathize,  than  the  fate  of 
the  barometer  brought  1,000  miles  in  safety,  only  to  be  broken  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  for  whose  admeasurement  it  came  :  and 
the  loss  of  the  mule  who  capied  all  the  plants  collected  during 
2,000  miles  of  travel,  just  as  the  way-worn  party  descended  into 
their  land  of  promise,  the  Sacramento  valley.  The  American  edition 
is  accompanied  by  many  tables,  astronomical,  geological,  and  bota- 
nical, the  two  latter  prepared  by  men  of  science  in  New  Jersey  and 
New  York ;  and  it  is  also  accompanied  by  two  very  curious  maps, 
one  of  them  in  profile  showing  the  elevations,  or  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  country  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific.  Of  the  other, 
Capt.  Fremont  in  his  (American)  preface,  says,  ''  This  map  may 
have  a  meagre  and  skeleton  appearance  to  the  general  eye,  but  is 
expected  to  be  more  valuable  to  science  on  that  account,  being 
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wholly  founded  npoa  positive  data  and  actual  operations  in  the 
field ;''  but  in  the  English  edition  it  is  replaced  by  a  map  of  the 
Western  uid  middle  portions  of  North  America,  recently  compiled 
by  Mr.  Greenhow,  which  is  very  unsatisfactory  to  the  readers  of  this 
narratiTe,  as  it  does  not  indicate  Capt.  Fr{;raont's  discoveries  in 
Altra  CaUfomia,  and  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  trace  upon  it  his 
adventurous  course  after  leaving  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 

The  report  of  the  first  expedition  to  explore  the  country  between 
the  frontiers  of  Missouri,  and  the  South  Pass  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  these  volumes ;  but  it 
is  to  the  second  journey  into  Oregon  that  our  attention  must  be 
confined.  In  the  first  expedition,  however,  six  men  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  highest  peak  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  13,570  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  a  point  scarcely  1,600  feet  less  elevated 
than  Mount  Blanc. 

"  Here  on  the  summit,  where  the  stillness  was  absolute,  unbroken  by  any 
sound,  and  the  solitude  complete,  we  thought  ourselves  beyond  the  region  of 
animated  life  \  but  while  we  were  sitting  upon  the  rock,  a  solitary  humble  bee 
came  winging  his  way  from  the  eastern  valley,  and  lit  on  the  knee  of  one  of 
the  men.  It  was  a  strange  place,  the  icy  rock,  and  the  highest  peak  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  for  a  lover  of  warm  sunshine  and  flowers ;  and  we  pleased 
ourselves  with  the  idea  that  he  was  the  first  of  his  species  to  cross  the  Moun- 
tain Barrier, — a  solitary  pioneer,  to  foretell  the  advance  of  civilization.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  moment's  thought  would  have  made  us  let  him  continue  his  way 
unharmed ;  but  we  carried  out  the  law  of  this  country,  where  all  animated 
nature  seems  at  war ;  and  seizing  him  immediately,  put  him  in  at  least  a  fit 
place — in  the  leaves  of  a  large  book,  amongst  the  flowers  we  had  collected  in 
omr  way." 

The  object  of  the  second  expedition  into  Oregon  and  North  Cali- 
fornia appears  to  have  been  two-fold.  It  connected  the  land  sur- 
vey of  the  frontier  of  the  United  States,  with  that  made  by  Lieut. 
Wilkes  along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  it  was  undertaken 
with  an  especial  view  to  the  establishment  of  military  posts  in  the 
Indian  country ;  a  measure  which,  in  the  event  of  hostilities  with 
Great  Britain,  would  place  the  whole  line  of  internal  communication 
in  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  an  advantage  which  can  hardly  be 
sufficiently  appreciated  in  a  country  possessing  but  one  navigable 
river  that  falls  into  the  Pacific,  and  but  one  important  harbour 
south  of  the  Columbia. 

It  seems  also  in  contemplation  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  to  form  a  waggon-road  across  the  desert,  in  the  present 
emigrant  track. 

On  the  29th  of  May  1843,  Capt.  Fremont  and  his  party,  con- 
sisting of  about  thirty  men,  started  from  Kansas,  a  small  village  on 
the  frontier  of  Missouri,  and  encamped  at  night  on  the  verge  of  the 
great  Prairies.  During  the  first  week,  "  trains  of  waggons  were 
almost  constantly  in  sight,  giving  to  the  road  a  populous  and  ani- 
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mated  appearance^  although  the  greater  part  of  the  emigrants  were 
abready  on  their  march  beyond  the  Kansas  river/'  And  until 
the  end  of  June  they  travelled  through  a  country  well  watered 
by  tributaries  of  the  Missouri  and  Arkansas^  abounding  in  game, 
grass,  and  timber,  and  gay  with  the  rich  flowers  that  variegate 
Uie  western  plains. 

Suddenly  the  nature  of  the  country  entirely  changed :  they  had 
entered  upon  a  broken  and  dry  sandy  region,  about  4,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  where  there  were  no  running  streams,  and 
anxiety  was  constantly  felt  on  account  of  the  unc^tainty  of  grass, 
and  of  water,  which  was  only  to  be  found  in  small  lakes  that  oc- 
curred occasionally  among  the  hills ;  and  here  were  usually  collected 
herds  of  buffalo,  which  now  were  scattered  over  all  the  land  in 
countless  numbers.  Thenceforward  this  became  the  general  as- 
pect of  the  country,  except  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  mountains, 
or  along  the  rich  river  bottoms  of  the  occasional  streams.  It  is,  in 
the  language  of  Scripture,  a  hungry  land,  and  the  idea  most  con- 
stantly present  to  our  minds  as  we  follow  Captain  Fremont  uid 
other  travellers  across  its  arid  wastes,  is  the  difficulty  of  finding 
food  for  man  or  beast  there. 

As  they  arrived  within  sight  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  party 
struck  the  head  waters  of  the  Platte  river,  and  were  again  gratifid 
hy  a  picturesque  country,  vegetation,  timber,  and  running  streams: 
amongst  the  flowers  they  noticed  the  common  blue  flowering  flax, 
which  afterwards  abounded  in  every  grass-bearing  spot  in  the 
mountain  regions ;  and  they  also  noticed  in  abundance  "  escarpetti 
{onobryckio  sativa),  a  species  of  clover,  which  is  much  used  in  certain 
parts  of  Germany,  for  pasturage  of  stock,  principallv  hogs.  It  is 
sown  on  rocky  waste  ground  which  would  otherwise  be  useless,  and 
grows  very  luxuriantly,  requiring  only  a  renewal  of  the  seed  about 
once  in  fifteen  years.'' 

On  the  17th  of  July,  when  about  6,350  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  they  came  upon  two  beautiful  mineral  springs,  strongly  re- 
sembUng  the  far-famed  Seltzer  Waters,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Nassau.  It  was  a  lovely  spot  according  to  our  author,  who  dwells 
upon  it  with  his  characteristic  enjoyment  of  a  beautiful  scene. 

"  Dismounting,  I  walked  a  little  way  up  the  river,  and  passing  through  a 
narrow  thicket  of  shrubbery,  bordering  the  stream,  stepped  directly  upon  a 
huge  white  rock,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  river,  already  become  a  torrent,  foamed 
along,  broken  by  a  small  fall ;  a  deer,  which  had  been  drinking  at  the  spring, 
was  startled  at  my  approach,  and,  springing  across  the  river,  bounded  off  up 
the  mountain.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  rock,  which  had  apparently  been  form^ 
by  deposition,  was  a  beautiful  white  basin,  overhung  by  currant  bushes, 
in  which  the  cold  clear  water  bubbled  up,  kept  in  constant  motion  by  the 
escaping  gas,  and  overflowing  the  rock,  which  it  had  almost  entirely  covered 
with  a  smooth  crust  of  glistening  white.  I  had  all  day  refrained  frY)m  drink- 
ing, reserving  myself  for  the  spring ;  and  as  I  could  not  well  be  more  wet 
than  the  rain  had  made  me,  I  lay  down  by  the  basin,  and  drank  heartily  of 
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tiie  ddightfal  water.  The  spring  ia  situated  iinmediately  at  the  foot  of  lofty 
mountains,  beautifully  timbered,  which  sweep  closely  round,  shutting  up  the 
11^  TaDey  in  a  kind  of  co?e." 

Mineral  springs  indeed  abound  in  these  mountain  regions,  and 
the  belles  of  the  future  Oregon  Republic  may  hereafter  retire  to 
ike  waters  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  relieve  the  gaities  of  the 
dty  season,  as  their  fiiir  sisters  of  the  East  frequent  Lebanon  and 
Saratoga. 

The  exploring  party  had  received  marvellous  accounts  from 
Indians  and  trappers,  of  the  great  Salt  Lake  in  the  coimtry  of  the 
Utahs^  lying  within  the  Mexican  frontier. 

"  Hitherto  it  had  been  seen  only  by  trappers,  who  were  wandering  through 
Uic  country  in  search  of  new  Beaver  streams,  caring  little  for  geography ;  its 
ialsDds  had  never  been  visited ;  and  none  were  to  be  foimd  who  had  entirely 
made  the  circuit  of  its  shwes ;  and  no  instrumental  observations  or  geological 
surrey,  of  any  description,  had  ever  been  made  any  where  in  the  neighbouring 
region.  It  was  generally  supposed  that  it  had  no  visible  outlet ;  but  among 
the  trappers,  including  those  in  my  own  camp,  were  many  who  believed  that 
somewhere  on  its  surface  was  a  terrible  whirlpool,  through  which  its  waters 
foond  their  wav  to  the  ocean,  by  some  subterranean  communication.  All 
these  things  had  been  made  a  frequent  subject  of  discussion,  in  our  desultory 
conversations,  around  the  fires  at  night ;  and  my  own  mind  had  become  tole- 
nhhf  well  filled  with  their  indefinite  pictures,  and  insensibly  coloured  with 
their  romantic  desoiptions,  which,  in  the  pleasure  of  excitement,  I  was  well 
disposed  to  believe,  and  half  expected  to  realize." 

The  Captain  and  his  small  party,  always  in  advance  of  the  main 
hody,  determined  to  travel  round  it,  to  launch  their  boat  upon  its 
waters,  and  visit  if  possible  the  rocky  islands  which  are  washed  by 
its  transparent  waves.  They  accordingly  proceeded  northward 
along  its  eastern  shores,  and  in  about  a  fortnight  reached  the 
marshy  mouth  of  the  Bear  River,  without  having  once  seen  the 
waters  of  the  lake. 

"  Before  us  however  was  evidently  its  bed ;  being  a  great  salt  marsh,  perfectly 
level  and  bare,  whitened  in  places  by  saline  efflorescences,  with  here  and  there  a 

Kl  of  water,  and  having  the  appearance  of  a  very  level  sea-shore  at  low  tide, 
nediately  along  the  river  was  a  very  narrow  strip  of  vegetation,  consisting 
of  willows,  helianthi,  roses,  flowering  vines,  and  grass ;  bordered  on  the  verge 
of  the  great  marsh  by  a  fringe  of  singular  plants,  which  appear  to  be  a  shrubby 
saUcomia,  or  a  genus  allied  to  it." 

This  morass  the  party  attempted  to  cross,  but  the  depth  of  foetid 
mud  deterred  them,  and  it  was  not  until  the  second  day  that  they 
succeeded  in  reaching  a  small  circular  mountain,  called  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  west  a  butte,  and  ascending  to  its  summit,  immediately 
at  their  feet  beheld  the  object  of  their  anxious  search,  the  waters  of 
the  Inland  Sea,  stretching  in  solitary  grandeur  far  beyond  the 
limit  of  their  Vision.     Captain  Fjr^mont  continues : — 
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"  It  was  one  of  the  great  points  of  the  exploration ;  and  as  we  looked 
eagerly  over  the  lake,  in  the  first  emotions  of  excited  pleasure,  I  am  doubtful 
if  the  followers  of  Balboa  felt  more  enthusiasm,  when,  from  the  heights  of  the 
Andes,  they  saw,  for  the  first  time,  the  great  Western  Ocean.  It  was  certainly 
a  magnificent  object,  and  a  noble  termiHus  to  this  part  of  our  expedition ;  and 
to  travellers  so  long  shut  up  amongst  mountain  ranges,  a  sudden  view  over  the 
expanse  of  silent  waters  had  in  it  something  sublime.  Several  large  islands 
raised  their  high  rocky  heads  out  of  the  waves,  but  whether  or  not  they  were 
timbered  was  still  left  to  our  imagination,  as  the  distance  was  too  great  to 
determine  if  the  dark  lines  upon  them  were  woodland,  or  naked  rock.  During 
the  day  the  clouds  had  been  gathering  black  ovjer  the  mountains  to  the  west- 
ward, and,  while  we  were  looking,  a  storm  burst  down  with  sudden  fuiy  upon 
the  lake,  and  entirely  hid  the  islands  from  our  view.  So  far  as  we  could  see 
along  the  shores,  there  was  not  a  solitary  tree,  and  but  little  appearance  of 
grass ;  and  on  Weber's  fork,  a  few  miles  below  our  last  encampment,  the  tim- 
ber was  gathered  into  groves,  and  disappeared  entirely." 

After  a  day  spent  in  preparation,  Captain  Fremont  and  four 
others  of  the  party  launched  the  insecure  and  ill-constructed  little 
India-rubber  boat  upon  the  river,  which  was  so  shallow  that  at 
times  they  were  scarcely  able  to  get  their  craft  along,  being  obliged 
to  get  out  and  wade.  They  slept  that  night  amongst  the  rushes, 
and  the  people  were  tormented  by  evil  dreams.  Early  however  on 
the  morning  of  the  9th  of  September,  after  dragging  their  boat  a 
mile  through  a  sheet  of  soft  mud,  forming  the  low-water  shore  of 
the  lake,  and  emitting  at  every  step  a  disagreeable  smell,  they 
crossed  a  small  black  ridge,  when  the  water  became  suddenly  salt, 
the  bottom  firm,  and,  springing  on  board,  they  were  afloat  upon  the 
waters  of  the  unknown  sea. 

*'  We  did  not  steer  for  the  mountainous  islands,  but  directed  our  course  to- 
wards a  lower  one,  which  it  had  been  decided  we  should  first  visit ;  the  sum- 
mit of  which  was  formed  like  the  crater,  at  the  upper  end  of  Bear  River  valley. 
So  long  as  we  could  touch  the  bottom  with  our  paddles,  we  were  veiy  gay ; 
but  gradually,  as  the  water  deepened,  we  became  more  still  in  our  frail  bateau 
of  gum-doth  distended  with  air,  and  with  pasted  seams.  Although  the  day 
was  very  calm,  there  was  a  considerable  swell  in  the  lake ;  and  there  were 
patches  of  white  foam  on  the  surface,  which  were  slowly  moving  to  the  south- 
ward, indicating  the  set  of  a  current  in  that  direction,  and  recalling  the  recol- 
lection of  the  whirlpool  stories.  The  water  continued  to  deepen  as  we  advanced ; 
the  lake  becoming  almost  transparently  dear,  of  an  extremdy  beautiful  bright 
green  colour ;  and  the  spray,  which  was  thrown  into  the  ooat  and  over  our 
clothes,  was  directly  converted  into  a  crust  of  common  salt,  which  covered  also 
our  hands  and  arms.  *  Captain,'  said  Carson,  who  for  some  time  had  been 
looking  suspiciously  at  some  whitening  appearances  outside  the  nearest  islands, 
•  what  are  those  yonder  P — won't  you  just  take  a  look  with  the  glass  ?'  We 
ceased  paddling  for  a  moment,  and  found  them  to  be  the  caps  of  the  waves 
that  were  beginning  to  break  under  the  force  of  a  strong  breeze  that  was  com- 
ing up  the  lake. 

•*  The  form  of  the  boat  seemed  to  be  an  admirable  one,  and  it  rode  on  the 
waves  like  a  water-bird ;   but  at  the  same  time  it  was  extremely  slow  in  its 
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progress.  When  we  were  a  little  more  than  half  way  across  the  reach,  two  of 
the  divisions  between  the  cylinders  gave  way,  and  it  required  the  constant  use 
of  the  bellows  to  keep  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air.  For  a  long  time  we 
scarcely  seemed  to  approach  our  island,  but  gradually  we  worked  across  the 
rougher  sea  of  the  open  channel,  into  the  smoother  water  under  the  lee  of  the 
island ;  and  began  to  discover  that  what  we  took  for  a  long  row  of  pelicans, 
ranged  on  the  beach,  were  only  low  cliflfs  whitened  with  salt  by  the  spray  of 
the  waves ;  and  about  noon  we  reached  the  shore,  the  transparency  of  the 
waters  enabling  us  to  see  the  bottom  at  a  considerable  depth.  It  was  a 
handsome  broad  beach  where  we  landed,  behind  which  the  hill,  into  which  the 
island  was  gathered,  rose  somewhat  abruptly,  and  a  point  of  rock  at  one  end 
enclosed  it  in  a  sheltering  way,  and  as  there  was  an  abundance  of  drift  wood 
along  the  shore,  it  offered  us  a  pleasant  encampment.  We  did  not  suffer  our 
fragile  boat  to  toueh  the  sharp  rocks ;  but  getting  ov'^rboard,  discharged  the 
l>Aggs^>  <ui4  lifting  it  gently  out  of  the  water,  carried  it  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  beach,  which  was  composed  of  very  small  fragments  of  rock. 

'*  Carrying  with  us  the  barometer  and  other  instruments,  in  the  afternoon 
we  ascended  to  the  highest  point  of  the  island — a  bare  rocky  peak  800  feet 
above  the  lake.  Standing  on  the  summit,  we  enjoyed  an  extended  view  of  the 
lake,  enclosed  in  a  basin  of  rugged  mountains,  which  sometimes  left  marshy 
flats,  and  extensive  bottoms  between  them  and  the  shore,  and  in  other  places 
came  directly  down  into  the  water  with  bold  and  precipitous  bluff's.  FoDow- 
ing  with  our  glasses  the  irregular  shores,  we  searched  for  some  indications  of 
a  commmiication  with  other  bodies  of  water,  or  the  entrance  of  other  rivers ; 
but  the  distance  was  so  great  that  we  could  make  out  nothing  with  cer- 
tainty." 

The  lake  is  supposed  to  be  a  hundred  miles  in  diameter,  the 
shape  of  a  horse  bean,  and  is  a  slightij-curved  oblong.  On  its 
surface  rose  here  and  there  a  rocky  islet,  uninhabited  most  probably 
by  any  quadruped,  destitute  of  trees  and  fresh  water^  like  the  one 
on  winch  the  travellers  stood. 

"As  we  looked,'*  says  Captain  Fremont,  "over  the  vast  expanse  of  water 
spread  out  beneath  us,  and  strained  our  eyes  along  the  silent  shores  over 
which  hung  so  much  doubt  and  uncertainty,  and  which  were  so  full  of  in- 
terest to  us,  I  could  hardly  repress  the  almost  irresistible  desire  to  continue 
our  exploration ;  but  the  lengthening  snow  on  the  mountains  was  a  plain 
indication  of  the  advancing  season,  and  our  frail  linen-boat  appeared  so  inse- 
cure that  I  was  unwilling  to  trust  our  lives  to  the  uncertainties  of  the  lake. 
I  therefore  unwillingly  resolved  to  terminate  our  survey  here,  and  remain 
satisfied  for  the  present  with  what  we  have  been  able  to  add  to  the  unknown 
geography  of  the  region." 

They  passed  the  night  upon  the  island,  sleeping  for  the  first  time 
during  their  long  journey  without  arms,  aud  in  perfect  security. 

"  In  the  morning  the  surf  was  breaking  heavily  upon  the  shore,  and  we 
were  up  early.  The  lake  was  dark  and  agitated,  and  we  hurried  through  our 
scanty  breakfast,  and  embarked — ^having  first  filled  one  of  the  buckets  with 
water  from  the  lake,  of  which  it  was  intended  to  make  salt.  The  smi  had 
risen  by  the  time  wc  were  ready  to  start ;  aud  it  was  blowing  a  strong  gale 
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of  wind,  almost  directly  off  the  shore,  and  raising  a  considerable  sea,  in  whidi 
our  boat  strained  very  much." 

After  some  hours  of  very  severe  labour,  the  waters  of  the  Inland 
Sea  growing  every  moment  more  roughs  as  the  gale  continued 
rising,  they  landed  with  a  general  shout  upon  a  low  point  of  mud^ 
and  rejoined  the  smaU  party  that  was  awaiting  them.  The  five 
gallons  of  water  brought  from  the  lake^  yielded  fourteen  pints  of 
very  pure,  fine,  and  white  salt ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  im- 
mense beds  of  rock-salt  of  great  thickness.  Before  the  little  party 
rejoined  the  main  body  of  their  friends  at  Fort  Hull,  they  were 
reduced  for  the  first  time  to  feed  upon  horse-flesh,  and  the  roots  so 
eagerly  dug  for  by  the  Indian  squaws.  It  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty that  Captain  Fremont  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  knowledge  of 
these  plants,  the  natives  watching  over  even  these  miserable  edibles, 
with  the  selfish  jealousy  of  famine,  and  they  could  rarely  he  per- 
suaded to  exchange  any  portion  of  their .  scanty  stock  of  winter 
provisions,  for  the  articles  of  civilization  which  the  travellers  brought 
amongst  them. 

Within  the  last  ten  years  the  buffaloes  in  these  regions  have  di- 
minished very  rapidly,  and  have  now  entirely  abandoned  all  the 
waters  of  the  Pacific,  north  of  Lewis^  fork  of  the  Columbia.  The 
Indians  who  possess  the  happy  hunting-grounds  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains^  where  they  still  abound,  slaughter  them  during  the 
himting  season  with  n'ightfril  prodigality.  It  is  calculated  that 
90,000  buffalo  hides  are  annuaUy  offered  to  the  fur  companies,  and 
as  probably  not  more  than  one*  third  of  the  animals  slaughtered 
are  stripped  of  their  skins  even  in  the  good  season,  and  in  the 
autunm  when  the  greatest  number  of  buffalo  are  hunted^  their 
skins  are  never  taken  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  we  may  form  a  faint 
idea  of  the  vast  number  of  these  noble  animals  that  are  annuaUy 
destroyed. 

Earlv  in  October,  the  travellers  reached  the  famous  fishing-falls 
upon  the  salmon  river.  The  Indians  who  possess  these  fisheries 
guard  them  jealously  from  all  intruders ;  indeed  a  sort  of  primitive 
game-law  is  in  force  throughout  the  country,  and  any  party  of 
hungry  stragglers  found  poaching  upon  the  hunting-groimds,  or 
in  the  salmon-streams  of  their  neighbours,  are  likely  to  experience 
severe  treatment  at  their  hands. 

Three  weeks  later  they  reached  the  Columbia  river,  at  Fort 
Nez  Perces,  where  the  river,  which  has  run  hitherto  in  a  southerly 
direction,  makes  a  bend  eastward  towards  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Here 
the^  found  a  large  party  of  emigrants  refreshing  themselves  after 
their  long  journey,  on  their  way  to  the  El  DoriMdo  of  Oregon,  the 
Walla-Mette  valley.  At  Fort  Nez  Perc^  many  of  the  emigrants 
embark  upon  the  river,  and  terminate  their  journey  over  land ;  but 
the  banks  of  the  Columbia  are  so  inhospitable,  bare,  sandy,  and 
poorly  timbered,  that,  they  find  great  d^cnlty  in  transporting 
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their  stock  across  the  country.  The  northern  or  British  bank  of 
the  river  is  even  more  impracticable  than  that  on  the  American 
Bide. 

At  the  Dalles  (or  Trough)  of  the  Columbia  is  a  missionary  sta- 
tion, which  is  also  a  resting  place  for  emigrants  and  travellers. 
Here  the  whole  volume  of  the  river  passes  through  a  rough  and 
rocky  chasm,  the  breadth  of  which  is  at  the  narrowest  part  174 
feet,  and  the  average  height  of  the  walls  above  the  water  not  more 
than  twenty-five. 

At  this  place  the  survey  of  Captain  Fremont  joined  that  of  Cap- 
tain WUkes,  the  commander  of  the  South  Sea  expedition,  and 
leaving  the  main  body  of  his  party  at  the  missionary  station,  he 
and  some  others  embarked  in  a  canoe,  and  proceeded  down  the 
Columbia.  They  crossed  the  portages  (which  are  not  unfrequeutly 
owing  to  the  rapids)  on  the  American  bank,  and  from  thence  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  the  meadow  bottoms  are  good.  The  sand 
bars  however,  which  are  always  shifting,  and  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  wind-currents,  render  even  canoe  navigation  uncertain  and  dan- 
gerous, and  bateaux  are  frequently  detained  a  fortnight  at  a 
remarkable  point  of  rocks  which  it  is  difScult  to  double,  and  which 
has  been  named  by  baffled  navigators  after  Cape  Horn. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  the  travellers  reached  Fort 
Vancouver,  and  experienced  the  kindness  and  attentions  of  Dr. 
McLaughlin,  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Hudson^s  Bay 
Company  beyond  the  Rocky  Moimtains. 

They  had  now  accomplished  the  primary  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  season,  prepared 
for  a  winter  jommey  home.  Their  enterprising  leader  was  unwill- 
ing to  retrace  his  steps  along  a  line  of  march  already  visited. 
He  had  been  told  of  three  points  of  great  interest  lying  along  the 
western  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  an  offshoot  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  superior  in  elevation  to  the  parent  chain.  There 
was  the  Hamath  or  Klamet  lake  and  river,  llie  great  Buenaven- 
tura River  faUing,  it  was  said,  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  of  no 
less  importance  than  the  Columbia ;  and,  lastly,  Mary^s  Lake, 
an  inland  sea  of  great  extent  and  beauty.  He  determined  to  visit 
them;  and  having  refreshed  and  re-provisioned  his  party  at  the 
Dalles  of  the  Columbia,  they  started  again,  full  of  courage  and 
hope,  to  accomplish  the  second  and  most  adventurous  half  of 
their  enterprising  journey. 

They  left  upon  their  right  hand  the  beautiful  Walla- Mette 
valley,  the  land  of  promise  to  the  emigrants,  where  Oregon  City 
is  now  rising,  where  the  American  missionaries  have  their  stations, 
and  which  is  peopled  entirely  by  the  citizens  of  the  Republic. 

The  party  proceeded  nearly  in  a  straight  course,  south,  from 
the  Dalles  to  the  Hamath  LiJlc,  or  more  properly  Savannah,  for 
it  is  only  in  the  spring  season  that  the  waters  of  the  Hamath 
river  rise  au4  flood  the  meadow-land. 
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Pushing  onward  through  the  country  of  the  Indians^  who  are 
famed  in  the  scanty  annsJs  of  Pacific  discoTery^  for  inhospitality 
and  treachery,  they  travelled  for  several  days  in  the  pine-forests 
of  a  mountain  region,  where  the  snow  lay  deep  upon  the  ground, 
and  they  could  procure  no  Indian  to  guide  them.  Suddenly  the 
forest  abruptly  terminated,  and  they  found  themselves  upon  tiie 
verge  of  a  rocky  wall  of  the  mountain. 

"  At  oiu"  feet,  more  than  a  thousand  feet  below,  we  looked  into  a  green 
prairie  country,  in  which  a  beautiful  lake,  some  twenty  miles  in  length,  was 
spread  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  its  shores  bordered  w  ith  green  grass. 
Just  then  the  sun  broke  out  among  the  clouds,  and  illuminated  the  country 
below,  while  around  us  the  storm  raged  fiercely.  Not  a  particle  of  ice  was  to  be 
seen  on  the  lake,  or  snow  on  its  borders,  and  all  was  like  summer  or  spring. 
The  glow  of  the  sun  in  the  valley  below  brightened  up  our  hearts  with  sudden 
pleasure,  and  we  made  the  woods  ring  with  joyful  shouts  to  those  behind;  and 
gradually  as  each  came  up,  he  stopped  to  enjoy  the  unexpected  scene.  Shiver- 
ing on  snow  three  feet  deep,  and  stiffening  in  a  cold  north  wind,  we  exclaimed 
*at  once  that  the  names  of  Summer  Lake  and  Winter  Eidge  should  be  applied 
to  these  two  proximate  places  of  such  sudden  and  violent  contrast." 

This,  however,  was  but  an  oasis  in  the  desert :  on  all  other  sides 
the  face  of  the  country  was  rocky  and  bare. 

Continuing  their  journey  along  the  western  base  of  the  moun- 
tains which  bound  that  vast  Interior  Basin,  first  discovered  by  Cap- 
tain Fremont,  and  extending  probably  400  or  500  miles  along  the 
upper  part  of  Alta  California,  they  discovered  many  small  lakes, 
both  salt  and  fresh ;  and  the  rocky  nature  of  the  country  consider- 
ably distressed  the  animals. 

At  every  step  they  hoped  to  fall  in  with  Mary's  Lake,  or  the 
great  Buenaventura  Biver,  and  eagerly  searched  every  stream  in  the 
hope  of  discovering  beaver-cuttings,  a  sure  sign  that  the  water  had 
its  outlet  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  At  length  having  passed  the  position 
allotted  in  the  best  maps  to  both  the  lake  and  river,  and  being  con- 
vinced that,  fi*om  the  moimtainous  nature  of  the  country,  it  was 
quite  impossible  that  any  large  river  should  find  its  way  north  of 
the  Sacramento  valley  into  the  sea,  and,  having  ascertained  from 
the  Indians  that  white  men  had  twice  crossed  the  mountains^ 
though  in  the  height  of  summer,  they  rejected  the  advice  of  the 
natives  to  pass  the  winter  in  their  country,  and  determined  to  force 
their  way  over  the  pass  to  the  banks  of  the  Sacramento,  through 
the  deep  February  snoW. 

In  vain  they  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  the  miserable  savages 
who  inhabited  the  country  to  guide  them  over  the  snowy  chain  ; 
when  tempted  for  a  moment  by  European  finery,  a  glance  at  the 
moimtains  was  sufficient  to  dishearten  them ;  and  they  preferred 
to  remain  in  their  native  valley,  living  upon  pine-nuts,  their  winter 
stock  of  food. 

•*  'Rock  upon  rock — rock  upon  rock — snow  upon  snow — snow  upon  snow,* 
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said  an  andent  Indian.  '  Even  if  you  get  orer  the  snow,  you  will  not  be 
able  to  get  down  from  the  mountains.'  He  made  us  the  sign  of  precipices, 
and  showed  us  how  the  feet  of  the  horses  would  slip,  and  throw  them  off 
from  the  narrow  trails  which  led  along  their  sides.  Our  Chinook  "  (a  young 
Indian  whom  they  had  brought  from  the  banks  of  the  Columbia)  **  compre- 
hended even  more  readily  than  ourselves,  believed  our  situation,  and,  covering 
his  head  with  his  blanket,  began  to  weep  and  lament.  *  I  wanted  to  see  the 
whites,'  said  he,  'I  came  away  from  my  own  people  to  see  the  whites,  and 

I  wouldn't  care  to  die  among  them;  but  here '  and  he  looked  around 

into  the  cold  night,  and  gloomy  forest,  and,  drawing  his  blanket  over  his  head, 
b^an  again  to  lament." 

The  report  of  their  Indian  counsellor  was  not  exaggerated ;  the 
snow  was  five  feet  in  depth  all  over  the  mountains,  but  they  passed 
places  in  which  it  was  twenty  feet.  They  attempted  to  force  a 
passage  by  means  of  led  horses,  but  the  breasts  of  the  poor  animals 
were  soon  cut  by  the  icy  crust  of  the  snow,  and  they  were  com* 
pelled  themselves  to  beat  down  a  sufficient  road.  This  they  accom- 
plished, after  incredible  labour,  in  eighteen  days ;  and,  on  the  20th 
of  Februaiy,  encamped  upon  the  summit  of  the  pass  in  the  divid- 
ing  ridge,  1,000  miles  by  the  road  that  they  had  travelled,  from  the 
Dalles  of  the  Cohmibia.  They  had  been  at  length  reduced  to  feed 
upon  their  dogs  and  mules ;  their  only  other  sustenance  was  the 
pine-nuts  of  the  Indians. 

The  Sierra  Nevada  is  higher  by  2,000  feet  than  the  Rocky 
Mountains ;  which  accounts  for  the  formation  of  the  great  unex- 
plored basin  that  lies  between  them.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of 
this  basin  is  the  Great  Salt  Lake  in  the  Utah  country,  and  it  is  re- 
presented to  abound  in  inland  waters,  receiving  the  tribute  of  its 
rivers,  which  have  no  communication  with  the  sea. 

The  party  were  now  9,338  feet  above  the  sea;  1,000  feet  higher 
than  the  most  elevated  spot  inhabited  in  Switzerland,  and,  great  as 
had  been  the  labour  of  reaching  the  summit,  the  dangers  of  the 
descent  were  more  formidable  still.  The  weather  fortunately  was 
mild ;  the  clear  blue  sky,  and  the  snowy  mountain  peaks  variegated 
by  the  light  of  the  rising  sun,  inspired  the  travellers  with  joy  and 
confidence  when  they  first  began  their  journey  downward;  but,  as 
they  went  on,  the  animals  grew  weaker,  grass  grew  scarce,  and 
many  of  the  men,  worn  out  by  fatigue  and  insufficient  food,  seemed 
on  the  point  of  giving  up,  though  now  within  sight  of  the  Sacra- 
mento valley.  On  the  23rd  day  Captain  Fremont,  believing  that 
the  difficulties  of  the  journey  were  past,  laid  aside  the  maul,  with 
which,  amongst  the  foremost  of  the  workmen,  he  had  assisted  to 
break  the  road,  and,  leaving  the  main  body,  he  hastened  for- 
ward with  a  small  detachment  to  the  settlement  formed  by 
Mr.  Sutter,  a  gentleman  from  Missouri,  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Sacramento ;  the  only  river  of  any  importance  south  of  the 
Columbia,  which,  in  Captain  Fremont's  opinion,  can  fall  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean.     It  empties  itself  into  the  large  freshwater  bay  of 
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San  Francesco,  upon  which  the  Russians  made  a  settlement,  and 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world. 

The  sufferings  of  both  parties  now  became  terrible.  Captain  Fre- 
mont was  eleven  days  in  reaching  the  house  of  Mr.  Sutter,  during 
which  time  some  of  the  strongest  of  the  party  lost  their  senses  and 
straggled  off  into  the  woods. 

**  The  times  were  severe  when  stout  men  lost  their  minds  from  extremity  of 
suffering — when  horses  died — and  when  mules  and  horses,  ready  to  die  of 
starvation,  were  killed  for  food.     Yet  there  was  no  murmunng  or  hesitation." 

As  soon  as  they  reached  the  house  of  Mr.  Sutter,  Captain  Fre- 
mont bethought  him  of  the  party  in  the  mountidns,  and  early  the 
next  morning,  with  a  supply  of  fresh  horses  and  provisions,  he 
hurried  off  to  join  them. 

"  On  the  second  day  we  met,  a  few  miles  below  the  forks  of  the  Rio  de  los 
Americanos;  and  a  more  forlorn  and  pitiable  sight  than  they  presented,  can- 
not well  be  imagined.  They  were  all  on  foot— each  man,  weak  and  emaci- 
ated, leading  a  horse  or  mule  as  weak  and  emaciated  as  themselves.  They 
had  experienced  great  difficulty  in  descending  the  mountains,  made  slippery 
by  rains  and  melting  snows,  and  many  horses  fell  over  precipices,  and  were 
killed ;  and  with  some  were  lost  the  packs  they  carried.  Among  these,  was  a 
mule  with  the  plants  we  had  collect^  since  leaving  Fort  Hall,  along  a  line  of 
2,000  miles*  travel.  Out  of  sixty-seven  horses  and  mules  with  which  we 
commenced  crossing  the  Sierra,  only  thirty-three  reached  the  valley  of  the 
Sacramento,  and  they  only  in  a  condition  to  be  led  along.  We  stopped  and 
encamped  as  soon  as  we  met ;  and  a  repast  of  good  beef,  excellent  bread,  and 
delicious  salmon,  which  I  had  brought  along,  were  their  first  relief  from  the 
sufferings  of  the  Sierra,  and  their  first  introduction  to  the  luxuries  of  the 
Sacramento.  It  required  all  our  philosophy  and  forbearance  to  prevent  pleiUy 
from  becoming  as  hurtful  to  us  now  as  9carcitjf  had  been  before." 

Ci^tain  Sutter  had  been  five  years  settled  in  this  valley  on  a 
grant  of  land  from  the  Mexican  government,  and  already  an  Ame- 
rican  colony  was  growing  up  a^und  him.  He  recruited  and  re- 
provisioned  the  exhausted  party,  which  started  again  with  130 
horses  and  mules,  and  about  thirty  head  of  wild  cattle. 

They  intended  to  take  a  southerly  course  of  about  500  miles, 
crossing  the  mountains  at  a  pass  at  the  head  of  the  River  Joaquin ; 
thence  moving  south-easterly,  they  were  to  strike  the  '^  Spiaamh 
trail"  or  the  route  of  the  caravans  that  yearly  cross  the  desert  from 
the  coast  of  the  Pacific  to  the  principal  town  of  New  Mexico,  Santa 
Te.  Thence  they  were  to  proceed  north-east  until  they  reached 
the  Utah  Lake,  a  fresh-water  tributary  of  the  great  salt-lake  already 
mentioned.  This  route  would  lead  them  2,000  miles  through  a 
country  marked  on  Mr.  Oreenhow^s  unsatisfactory  map,  as  a  land 
of  sandy  plains  and  salt-lakes ;  in  which  was  no  civilized  settle- 
ment, and  which  had  been  scarcely  trodden  by  American  feet. 
Nevertheless,  their  purpose  was  successfully  accomplished. 

They  met  with  Christian  Indians  spesJiing  Spanish,  from  the 
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missionary  settlement  of  San  Fernando^  to  guide  them  on  their 
jonmey ;  and  the  little  valley  of  San  Joaquin^  which  they  reached  in 
Aprils  was  beautiAil. 

"  One  might  travel  the  world  over  without  finding  a  valley  more  fresh  and 
verdant — more  floral  and  sylvan — more  alive  with  birds  and  animals — more 
boanteoosly  watered — ^yet  within  a  few  miles'  ride  a  vast  desert  plain  spread 
before  us,  from  which  the  boldest  traveller  turned  away  in  despair."  *  ♦  * 
"  Our  cavalcade  made  a  strange  and  grotesque  appearance;  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  avoid  reflecting  upou  our  position  and  composition  in  this  remote 
sohtude.  Witliin  two  degrees  of  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  already  far  south  of  the 
latitude  of  Monterez;  and  still  forced  on  south  by  a  desert  on  one  hand  and  a 
mountain  range  on  the  other ;  guided  by  a  civilized  Indian  ;  attended  by  two 
wild  ones  from  the  Sierra ;  a  Chinook  from  the  Columbia ;  and  our  own  mix- 
ture of  American,  French,  and  German — all  armed ;  four  or  five  languages 
heard  at  once;  above  a  hundred  horses  and  mules,  half  wild;  American, 
Spanish,  and  Indian  dresses  and  equipments  intermingled — such  was  our  com- 
position. Our  march  was  a  sort  of  procession.  Scouts  a-head  and  on  the 
flanks ;  a  front  and  rear  division ;  the  pack  animals,  baggage,  and  homed  cattle 
in  the  centre;  and  the  whole  stretching  a  quarter  of  a  mile  along  our  dreary 
path.  In  this  form  we  journeyed ;  looking  more  as  if  we  belonged  to  Asia 
than  to  the  United  States  of  America." 

(Jreat  was  their  joy  when  they  struck  the  trail  of  the  Spanish 
caravans.  "A  road  to  travel  on/'  exclaims  Captain  Fr6mont, 
'*  and  the  right  course  to  go  !" 

We  must  not  linger  over  their  adventures  upon  this  route.  They 
found  a  great  scarcity  of  grass  and  water,  and  the  road  was 
strewn  with  the  skeletons  of  horses  that  had  died  for  want  of 
nourishment^  or  had  been  slain  for  food.  They  met  with  two 
Spaniards,  a  man  and  boy,  who  had  escaped  from  the  massacre  of 
their  relations  by  a  war-party  of  Indians  lying  in  wait  for  the 
great  annual  caravan.  Our  hunters  made  a  foray  into  the  camp  of 
these  "  American  Arabs,''  and  recovered  the  horses  that  had  been 
stolen  from  the  emigrants.  The  story  of  their  bold  attempt,  and 
of  this  melancholy  massacre,  is  beautifully  told.  These  Indians 
bung  upon  the  skirts  of  the  party,  and  after  occasioning  consider- 
able annoyance,  succeeded  in  cutting  off  an  unfortunate  hunter  ; 
after  which,  fearful  of  retaliation,  they  were  seen  no  more. 

On  the  26th  of  May,  they  reached  the  Utah  Lake,  south  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake,  which  they  had  visited  before.  It  is  a  clear, 
firesh-water  sheet,  abounding  in  fish,  notwithstanding  which  it  is 
connected  with  the  other,  which  is  "  not  only  salt,  but  a  saturated 
solution  of  salt." 

Thence  their  journey  homeward  offers  less  to  interest  the  reader. 
They  reached  the  little  town  of  Kansas,  whence  they  had  started 
fourteen  months  before,  on  the  last  day  of  July  1844.  Their 
weary  animals  were  turned  into  abundant  pasture ;  the  Spanish 
lad  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Benton,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
American  senators ;  the  Indian  from  the  shores  of  the  Columbia 
was  fully  gratified  by    "  seeing  the  whites,"    at  Washington,  and 
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is  now  on  his  return  to  his  native  land;    whikt  Captain  Fremont 
himself^  with  many  of  his  former  party,  has  already  started  on 

..."  a  third  expedition  into  that  section  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  which  gives 
rise  to  the  Arkansas,  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  and  the  Rio  Colorado  of 
California;  and  will  extend  west  and  south-west  of  that  section,  so  as  to  ex- 
amine the  country  towards  the  Pacific  Ocean,  ascertain  the  lines  of  communi- 
cation between  the  mountains  and  the  ocean  in  that  latitude,  and  complete 
the  examination  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  and  of  the  interesting  region  which 
embosoms  it."  ♦*♦**♦"  It  is  undertaken  with  more  ample  means  than 
the  two  former;  and  being  directed  to  a  region  so  interesting  in  itself  and  so 
new  to  science,  can  hardly  fail  to  requite  the  enterprize  which  explores  it." 
—(American  Preface.) 

We  know  not  what  reward  has  been  offered  to  Captain  Fremont 
by  his  government  beyond  an  honorary  step  in  his  profession ;  but 
we  understand  that  he  derives  no  pecuniary  advantage  from  the 
extensive  circulation  of  the  Reports  before  us ;  and  we  trust  that 
whilst  he  is  absent^  doing  important  service  to  his  country,  and  the 
cause  of  science,  his  interests  will  not  be  forgotten  at  home.  Some 
have  thought  that  the  man  of  deeds  not  words  is  the  true  poet,  and 
if  this  is  so,  Mr.  Fremont  would  be  entitled  to  a  high  place  amongst 
the  scalds  of  modern  times.  ''  He  who  is  about  doing  some  mute 
veracity,  has  a  right  to  be  heard  speaking.''  Captain  Fr6mont  has 
introduced  to  us  a  vast  and  interesting  region ;  he  has  done  so  with 
a  modesty  which  equals  his  courage,  and  throughout  civilised  Europe 
and  America  he  has  a  right  to  lift  up  his  voice  and  to  be  heard. 

He  has  proved  that  it  is  possible  for  the  United  States  to  pour 
troops  {if  she  Iiad  them)  into  Oregon;  but  all  who  earnestly  desire, 
amongst  all  nations,  unity,  peace,  and  concord,  must  trust  that  she 
will  never  be  called  upon  to  make  the  attempt*  We  have  purposely 
refrained  from  making  any  allusion  to  the  political  negotiation 
still  pending  at  Washington,  but  except  so  £eu:  as  '^  national  honour'* 
is  concerned,  we  cannot  see  how  the  present  possession  of  Oregon 
is  to  benefit  either  of  the  great  powers  that  claim  it.  Titles  to  un- 
occupied land,  especially  those  founded  upon  priority  of  discovery, 
are  almost  always  vague  and  imsatisfactory.  The  general  opinion 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States,  amongst 
all  parties  (although  some  are  willing  to  make  large  concessions  for 
the  sake  of  peace),  is  that  the  American  title  is  '^  clear  and  unques- 
tionable; and  whilst  we  are  sufficiently  indignant  at  the  "usurping 
policy''  of  the  republicans,  they  are  denouncing  the  title  of  Great 
Britain  as  "a  rapacious  claim." 

On  the  other  hand,  who  is  there  amongst  us  all,  who  is  not,  in 
his  own  mind,  equally  well  persuaded,  that  at  least  north  of  the 
Columbia,  Oregon  is  British  ground  ?  In  ordinary  cases  of  similar 
domestic  or  social  contention,  an  impartial  observer  will  generally 
conclude  that  right  on  either  side  is  by  no  means  "  unquestionable 
and  clear ;"  and  that  it  is  a  fair  case  for  mutual  concession.  Our 
government  has  acted  upon  this  principle,  and  it  will  be  supported^ 
we  trust,  by  the  public  opinion  of  the  British  people. 
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1,  Vestiges  qf  the  Nattiral  History  qf   Creation.     Fifth  Edition. 

1846. 

2.  Explanations  of  the  Vestiges.     By  the  Author  of  the  Vestiges. 

The  recognition  of  geology  as  a  distinct  science  is  an  event  com- 
paratively recent,  and  the  investigations  concerning  the  ancient 
history  of  our  globe  having  brought  to  light  in  rapid  succession  a 
vast  multitude  of  startUng  facts  in  natural  history,  the  general 
reader  has  for  some  time  been  unable  to  keep  pace  with  this  ad- 
vance, and  has  demanded,  and  with  some  reason,  a  statement  of 
general  residts,  to  which  he  might  readily  refer,  and  which  might 
serve  as  a  guide  with  reference  to  this  new  and  extensive  depart- 
ment of  natural  history. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  such  a  statement,  in  order  to  be 
truly  valuable,  should  proceed  from  some  one  who  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  sdence  in  its  present  state,  and  with  the  nature 
of  the  progress  it  has  made,  and  who  is,  at  the  same  time,  familiar 
with  the  cognate  sciences  of  general  natural  histo]*y  and  physical 
astronomy;  since  the  various  events  of  the  past,  so  far  as  relates  to 
our  globe,  require  to  be  judged  of,  and  their  relations  with  the  pre- 
sent to  be  considered  and  analyzed,  before  a  connected  and  satis- 
factory account  of  such  ancient  history  can  be  given. 

The  work  now  before  us  is  an  attempt,  and  a  clever  attempt,  to 
perform  this  task,  and  to  acquaint  the  general  reader  with  the 
several  discoveries  that  have  been  made  of  late  years  bearing  on 
geology.  It  is,  perhaps,  partly  firom  the  absence  of  any  simi- 
lar attempt  by  a  more  competent  authority,  but  partly  no  doubt 
firom  its  intrinsic  merits  of  style  and  arrangement,  that,  although 
superficial,  and  in  many  points  of  detail  glaringly  inaccurate,  and 
in  spite  of  being  singularly  unphilosophical  in  its  treatment,  and 
extremely  mischievous  in  its  tendency,  this  book  has  obtained  a 
hold  on  the  public  mind,  and  a  momentary  importance  in  the 
scientific  Uterature  of  the  day.  We  venture  to  assert,  however, 
notwithstanding  this  popularity,  that  the  author,  whoever  he  may 
be,  (and  he  has  hitherto  admirably  preserved  his  incognito,)  possesses 
no  sound  knowledge  of  any  department  of  natural  history ;  that  he 
does  not  recognise  the  true  value  and  relative  importance  of  the 
discoveries  in  science  to  which  he  alludes ;  that  he  has  founded  an 
argument  of  the  most  daring  kind  upon  a  few  supposed  facts,  tliese, 
however,  often  resting  on  questionable  authority,  and  oft;en  en- 
tirely misrepresented;  and  that  he  has  put  forward,  as  a  well-esta- 
blished law  of  nature,  an  ingenious  modification  of  an  old  theory, 
which  was  never  received  among  scientific  naturalists,  and  which 
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every  fresh  discovery  tends  more  and  more  to  invalidate.  In  order 
to  show  that  this  general  and  severe  censure  is  deserved,  we  proceed 
to  give  an  outUne  of  the  author's  argument,  pointing  out  the  chief 
errors  into  which  he  has  fallen.  We  would  not  for  a  moment 
question  the  cleverness  or  ingenuity  of  the  author,  or  that  he  has 
gleaned  much  information  from  various  sources;  but  we  must 
protest  against  his  numerous  mistakes,  and  against  the  evil  ten- 
dency of  his  theoretical  views. 

Of  these  errors,  there  is,  however,  one  (the  source  of  some 
singular  blunders)  which  seems  to  be  so  natuml,  and  so  commonly 
recurs,  but  is,  at  the  same  time,  so  mischievous,  that  it  requires  to 
be  mentioned,  in  limine,  as  the  great  leading  misconception  per- 
vading the  whole  work.  It  is,  as  it  appears  to  us,  an  utter  want 
of  appreciation  of  the  true  nature  of  analogy  as  distinct  from 
affinity.  This  might  be  expressed,  perhaps,  in  less  technical  lan- 
guage if  we  were  to  say  that  resemblance  is  everywhere  assumed  to 
indicate  some  distinct  relation ;  but  we  are  saved  the  necessity  of 
any  explanation,  by  an  excellent  illustration  which  presents  itself 
in  the  work  before  us,  (Vestiges,  p.  186,*)  where  the  following  passage 
occurs : — 

"  In  Mr.  Weeke3*s  apparatus,  the  silicate  of  potasli  became  first  turbid, 
then  of  a  milky  appearance ;  round  the  negative  wire  of  the  battery,  dipped 
into  the  fluid,  there  gathered  a  (juantity  of  gelat'mom  tnatter,  a  part  of  the 
process  of  considerable  importance,  considering  that  gelatin  is  one  of  the 
proximate  principles^  or  first  compounds,  of  which  animal  bodies  are  formed." 

This  resemblance  is  made  the  basis  of  an  argument.  Now  we 
need  hardly  explain  that  the  gelatinous  condition  is  one  which  the 
salt  called  silicate  of  potash  assumes  imder  certain  circumstances, 
and  is  simply  a  form  of  the  mineral  compound.  No  doubt  there  is 
a  resemblance  between  one  mechanical  condition  of  matter  and 
another ;  but  it  is  certainly  no  more  than  a  resemblance,  and  we 
might  just  as  reasonably  found  an  argument  upon  the  resemblance 
of  the  boiler  of  a  steam-engine  to  the  human  skull,  because  both 
are  hard,  as  upon  that  existing  between  the  silicate  of  potash  and 
animal  gelatin,  because  both  also  yield  in  a  certain  manner  to  the 
touch.  We  have  here  a  resemblance  that  maybe  called  "an  analogy/' 
but  there  is  no  relation,  and  therefore  nothing  which  can  deserve 
the  name  of  "  affinity,'*  Now  it  would  hardly  be  too  much  to  say 
of  the  book  before  us,  that  if  the  author  had  really  felt  the  peculiar 
importance  of  keeping  the  distinction  between  analogy  and  affinity 
constantly  in  mind,  he  would  have  paused  so  long  before  arriving 
at  his  conclusions,  that  the  "  Vestiges  of  Creation"  would  have 
been  left  to  be  traced  by  some  other  hand. 

The  one  great  object  of  the  author  in  the  work  before  us — an 
object,  it  should  be  remembered,  which  requires  for  its  attainment 

•  The  Second  Edition  is  liere  and  elsewhere  quoted. 
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tne  perfect  working  out  of  analogies  and  affinities — ^is  to  show  that 
from  the  beginning  of  tirne^  and  from  the  first  creation  of  the 
material  elements^  there  were  instituted  laws^  according  to  the 
necessary  action  of  which  organic  life  was  at  first  produced  from 
dead  matter,  and  from  these  simplest  forms  of  living  beings  others 
o(  higher  organization  were  gradually  and  successively  elaborated, 
being  derived  from  time  to  time  from  those  already  existing : — 

"  I  take,"  be  says,  "  existing  natural  means,  and  show  them  to  have  been 
capable  of  producing  all  the  existing  organisms,  with  the  simple  and  easily 
conceivable  aid  of  a  higher  generative  law,  which  we,  j)erhaps,  still  see 
operatiiig  upon  a  limited  scale." — P.  233. 

The  "  higher  generative  latb*'  here  spoken  of,  is  that  which  has  to 
be  illustrated  and  proved.  The  proof  adduced  by  the  author  is 
therefore  the  chief  subject  that  requires  investigation,  and  it  may 
be  described  as  consisting  of  three  parts — derived,  first,  from  sup- 
posed analogies  depending  on  considerations  of  physical  astronomy 
and  physical  geology ;  secondly,  and  chiefly,  depending  on  certain 
statements  derived  from  the  investigations  of  geologists  concerning 
those  fossil  remains  embedded  in  the  diflerent  strata  which  make 
np  the  earth's  crust ;  and,  thirdly,  resting  on  illustrations  derived 
from  the  study  of  general  Natural  History,  as  exhibited  in  certain 
systems  of  classification  recently  introduced. 

In  physical  astronomy,  the  author's  chief  analogies  are  derived 
from  the  assumption  that  Laplace's  singular  and  ingenious  fancy, 
well  known  as  "  the  nebular  hypothesis,''  is  so  strongly  supported 
"that  it  may  be  considered  as  verging  upon  the  region  of  our  ascer- 
tained truths,"  p.  20.  This  hypothesis  was  suggested  and  chiefly 
supported  by  an  idea  at  one  time  entertained,  that  the  cloud-like 
appearance  of  certain  bodies  in  space,  observed  by  the  aid  of  the 
telescope,  and  called  nebuhe,  was  produced  by  luminous  matter  in 
an  imperfectly  condensed  state,  and  the  hypothesis  became  more 
probable  on  the  discovery  of  other  luminous  patches  having  bright 
points  or  nuclei,  so  that  these  seemed  to  be  distinct  stages  in  a 
progress  from  the  condition  of  a  loose  gaseous  state  of  matter  to 
that  of  a  solar  system.  The  only  observations,  however,  on  which 
this  hypothesis  is  based,  are  those  in  which  the  most  accurate 
observers  have  been  unable  to  arrive  at  any  distinct  conclusions, 
in  consequence  of  the  imperfection  of  opticsd  instruments.  Every 
day's  observation  teaches  the  danger  of  drawing  any  conclusions 
from  such  negative  evidence,  and  Lord  Rosse's  magnificent  tele- 
scope has  already  resolved  many  of  the  more  doubtful  of 
these  nebulae  into  clusters  and  systems  of  stars,  whose  distance 
is  so  vast,  that  their  very  existence  is  only  appreciable  to  ordinary 
observation  when  the  faint  glimmerings  of  a  number  of  such  dis- 
tant points  of  light  are  combined  together  in  one  group.  What- 
ever views,  therefore,  may  be  entertained  concerning  the  nature 
and  condition  of  these  objects,  removed  almost  infinitely  fi^m  our 
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sphere,  must,  at  any  rate,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  be  of  a 
speculative  character,  and  unfit  to  serve  as  the  foundation  of  dis- 
tinct argument. 

There  is  as  little  to  be  made  out  with  regard  to  the  material 
elements  of  the  hcfavenly  bodies,  even  of  those  composing  the  solar 
system,  as  of  the  condition  of  stars  and  nebula,  which  form  part  of 
the  great  system  of  creation.  That  the  material  elements  and  their 
compounds  are  indeed  governed  by  the  same  widely-extending  law 
of  gravitation,  we  may  deduce  by  an  actual  process  of  calctdation; 
but  even  with  regard  to  the  world  that  we  inhabit,  we  know  so 
little  of  that  which  may  exist  beneath  its  surface,  that  great  caution 
is  needed  if  any  one  would  attempt  to  theorize  concerning  its 
nature  or  condition.  As  a  proof,  however,  that  this  philosophic 
caution  is  a  quality  not  possessed  by  the  author  of  the  '^  Vestiges 
of  Creation,''  and  as  a  good  example  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
results  are  sometimes  arrived  at  from  imperfect  eWdence,  we  shall 
be  committing  no  injustice  by  quoting  the  following  passage : — 

"  The  nebulous  matter  of  space,  previously  to  the  formation  of  stellar  and 
planetary  bodies,  must  have  been  a  universal  fire-mist,  an  idea  which  we  can 
scarcely  comprehend,  though  the  reasons  for  arriving  at  it  seem  irresistible. 
The  formation  of  systems  out  of  this  matter  implies  a  change  of  some  kind 
with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  heat.  Had  this  power  continued  to  act 
with  its  full  original  repulsive  energy,  the  process  of  agglomeration  by  attrac- 
tion could  not  have  gone  on.  We  do  not  know  enough  of  the  laws  of 
heat  to  enable  us  to  surmise  how  the  necessary  change  in  this  respect  was 
brought  about,  but  we  can  trace  some  of  the  steps  and  consequences  of  the 
process.  Uranus  would  be  formed  at  the  time  when  the  heat  of  our  system's 
matter  was  at  the  greatest,  Satiun  at  the  next,  and  so  on.  Now,  this  tallies 
perfectly  with  the  exceeding  difFiiseness  of  the  matter  of  those  elder  planets ; 
Saturn  being  not  more  dense  or  heavy  than  the  substance,  cork.  It  may  be 
that  a  sufficiency  of  heat  still  remains  in  those  planets  to  make  up  for  their 
distance  from  the  sun,  and  the  consequent  smallness  of  the  he^t  which  they 
derive  from  his  rays.  And  it  may  equally  be,  since  Mercury  has  twice  the 
density  of  the  earth,  that  its  matter  exists  under  a  degree  of  cold,  for  which 
that  planet's  large  enjoyment  of  the  sun's  rays  is  no  more  than  a  compensa- 
tion. Thus,  there  may  be  upon  the  whole  a  nearly  equal  experience  of  heat 
amongst  all  these  children  of  the  sun.  Where,  meanwhile,  is  the  heat  once  diffused 
through  the  system  over  and  above  what  remains  in  the  planets  ?  May  we 
not  rationally  presume  it  to  have  gone  to  constitute  that  luminous  envelope 
of  the  sun,  in  which  his  warmth-giving  power  is  now  held  to  reside  ?  It 
could  not  be  destroyed — it  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  gone  off  into  space ;  it 
must  have  been  simply  reserved  to  constitute,  at  the  last,  a  means  of  sustain- 
ing the  many  operations  of  which  the  planets  were  destined  to  be  the 
theatre."— Pp.  30-32. 

This  regular  portioning  off  of  the  planets,  each  with  a  larger 
legacy  of  heat  in  reference  to  its  age — the  eldest-bom  being  tixe 
best  provided  for,  and  the  ultimate  establishment  of  the  sun  as  a 
kind  of  residuary  legatee  of  the  fortune  in  caloric  possessed  by 
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our  acdar  sytAem,  itself  one  of  a  numerous  progeny — is  not  without 
ingenuity,  but  we  believe  it  can  derive  little  support  from  the  stem 
calculations  of  reality.  We  are  less  surprised  to  find  the  author 
assuming  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  his  view  of  the  original 
fluidity  of  the  earth,  the  fact  of  its  bulging  shape  at  the  equator ; 
but,  even  with  regard  to  this,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  in 
a  mass  so  large  as  the  earth,  the  slight  elasticity  that  even  a  hard 
granite  rock  possesses,  might  easily  be  sufficient  to  cause  it  to 
assume  this  shape,  as  the  one  necessarily  resulting  from  the  action 
of  the  law  of  gravity  upon  a  non-rigid  body  in  rotation,  if  the 
original  form  had  been  spherical. 

With  regard,  however,  to  these  applications  of  astronomical  hy- 
pothesis, we  would  seriously  express  our  firm  conviction,  that  such 
speculative  notions,  however  fascinating,  do  not  yet  admit  of 
sound  and  rational  analogies  being  derived  from  their  contempla* 
tion ;  and  we  are  sure  that  crude  and  imperfect  generalizations 
founded  upon  them  must  necessarily  be  injurious,  for  they  must 
tend  to  check  the  progress  of  scientific  investigation,  by  throwing 
discredit,  and  even  ridicule,  on  its  pursuers. 

Physical  astronomy  does  not,  at  the  present  day,  conduct  us  to 
any  determinate  knowledge  concerning  the  history  of  our  globe 
before  it  was  the  habitation  of  living  beings ;  and  since  analogy  is 
at  frralt,  even  with  respect  to  the  moon,  our  nearest  and  best-known 
celestial  neighbour,  we  may  not  yet  hope  for  distinct  astronomical 
evidence  in  favour  of  any  view  of  geological  causation. 

It  appears,  then,  that  so  far  as  regi^ds  analogies  derived  from 
astronomical  data,  Uiere  is  nothing  which  can  give  even  an  appear- 
ance of  probability  to  that  supposed  law  of  development  which  it 
is  the  object,  in  the  book  before  us,  to  advocate.  But  we  feel 
called  upon  to  administer  a  more  severe  censure  than  this  ex- 
posure of  the  inapplicability  of  the  argument,  for  we  cannot  but 
look  upon  it  as  an  abuse  of  astronomy  thus  to  introduce,  as  realities, 
the  hypotheses  of  some  of  its  pursuers,  since  it  is  not  only  unrea- 
sonable to  treat  this  or  any  other  suggested  possibility,  as  a  well- 
grounded  theory,  but  it  is  also  unjust  to  rank  amongst  the  truths 
of  astronomy,  and  as  conclusions  derived  from  astronomical  calcu- 
lations, any  results  depending  on  such  views.  We  would  also  add, 
that  it  is  not  honest  to  place  before  the  general  reader,  as  a  reason- 
able conclusion,  so  mere  an  expression  of  possibility,  which,  indeed, 
has  hardly  yet  been  put  into  definite  shape  by  any  one  capable  of 
giving  a  sound  opinion  upon  the  question. 

But  the  falsity  or  imperfection  of  this  analogy,  which  serves  as 
the  vehicle  by  means  of  which  our  author  introiduces  his  view  of 
gradual  progress  and  development  to  the  notice  of  his  reader,  does 
not,  it  may  be  said,  interfere  with  the  possibility  of  such  view 
being  correct,  since  its  accuracy  must  be  tested  by  other  means. 
The  sequence  of  geological  phenomena,  therefore,  and  the  history 
of  creation  as  written  in  the  leaves  of  the  stone-book  of  nature 
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(p.  57),  is  properly  referred  to  as  the  trne  and  soimd  basis  of  opinion, 
and  the  simple  record  of  facts,  from  which  conclusions  may  be 
derived.  It  is  indeed  here,  chiefly,  that  we  join  issue  with  the 
author.  We  deny,  not  so  much  the  accuracy  of  his  interpretation 
of  these  ancient  records  of  nature,  as  the  correctness  of  his  tran- 
scription of  them.  They  are  written  in  a  language  not  unknown, 
and  read  by  many :  there  is  no  obscurity  in  the  meaniug,  when 
the  phrase  and  the  chapters  are  honestly  and  accurately  examined, 
but  garbled  extracts,  careless  transcripts,  inaccurate  references, 
these  are  necessarily  sources  of  error,  and,  we  assert,  that  these 
are  errors  into  which  our  author  has  frequently  fallen,  even  in 
reference  to  those  points  on  which  he  foiuids  his  most  important 
conclusions. 

But  let  us  state,  first  of  all,  what  geology  has  done  with  reference 
to  these  tablets  of  nature.  It  has,  in  the  first  place,  proved  their 
existence.  We  know,  now,  that  the  earth's  crust  is  not  made  up 
of  a  multitude  of  heterogeneous  particles  heaped  confusedly  toge- 
ther, but  is  characterized  by  order  and  system.  Layers,  or  strata 
of  various  materials,  have  been  deposited  in  regidar  succession,  one 
after  another,  series  after  series,  group  after  group,  system  after 
system,  to  the  thickness  of  many  miles.  Each  of  these  groups  of 
strata  forms,  as  it  were,  a  brochure,  on  the  leaves  of  which  are 
indelibly  engraved  the  relative  history  of  animal  and  vegetable 
creation  at  the  time  when  the  work  was  proceeding.  These  mark- 
ings and  impressions  are  not  always  hieroglyphical,  but  sometimes 
the  very  fragments  of  the  organic  being  were  embalmed  and  pre- 
served for  future  ages,  in  the  exact  order  of  their  existence.  The 
volumes,  thus  heaped  one  upon  another,  have  indeed,  by  various 
disturbing  causes,  been  tilted  and  set  on  edge,  the  leaves  are  rent 
asunder,  and  some  are  lost ;  the  history  is  incomplete,  and  the 
utmost  stretch  of  man's  ingenuity  is  needed  to  read,  in  their  true 
order,  these  sacred  pages.  But  it  is  a  task,  diflScult  only,  not 
impossible,  and  in  which  much  progress  has  been  already  made. 
The  whole  book  thus  preserved,  contains  the  true  Vestiges  of  Crea- 
tion, and  an  accurate  transcript  of  it  would  be  a  perfect  treatise 
of  descriptive  geology.  It  is  our  task  not  to  dweU  upon  the  mar- 
vellous and  beautiful  results  arrived  at  by  the  study  of  this  noble 
history,  but  to  assume  the  ofiice  of  critics,  in  reference  to  a  careless 
abstract  that  has  been  made,  and  point  out  the  most  important 
errors  in  the  brief  notice  given  in  the  volume  before  us. 

In  order  to  do  this  effectually,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  a 
little  anticipate  the  third  subject  that  will  require  investigation 
with  reference  to  our  author's  argument,  and  we  must  say  a  few 
words,  now,  on  the  subject  of  classifications,  because,  without  this, 
our  remarks  on  the  nature  of  the  animals  whose  remains  occur  in 
the  various  strata  would  be  hardly  imderstood. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  classifica- 
tion in  natural  history — the  artificial  method,  in  which  some  pecu- 
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-liarity  of  form  or  structure  is  assumed  in  an  arbitrary  manner 
as  the  groundwork  upon  which  various  natural  objects  are  formed 
into  groups;  and  the  natural  method,  in  which  every  effort  is 
made,  by  studying  their  general  structure  and  habits,  to  place  in 
natural  apposition  those  objects  which  have  really  the  greatest  re- 
semblance. 

As  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  former  method,  we  may  ad- 
duce the  Linnsean  classification  of  botany,  and,  as  an  example  of 
the  latter,  Cuvier's  arrangement  of  some  groups  of  the  larger  ani- 
mals. The  one  method  requires  ingenuity  to  contrive,  but  little 
more  than  mechanical  labour  to  become  familiar  with ;  the  other 
involves  the  possession  of  a  great  extent  of  knowledge,  not  only  to 
discover,  but  to  appreciate.  The  former  deals  chiefly  with  analogy 
or  mere  resemblance — the  latter  carefully  seeking  for  resemblances 
in  every  point  of  detail,  as  carefully  avoids  mistaking  analogy 
for  affinity,  and  assuming  relation  because  it  discovers  resemblance. 
The  tendency  of  the  one  is  to  run  into  unphilosophical  detail  of  the 
structure  of  parts ;  the  danger  to  be  guarded  against  in  the  other 
arises  from  the  risk  of  generalizing  from  imperfect  knowledge,  and 
limiting  unduly  nature^s  powers,  by  assuming  an  invariable  law  from 
the  observation  of  a  comparatively  small  coUection  of  facts. 

The  whole  number  of  animals  may  readily  be  divided  into  two  prin- 
cipal groups — ^those  which  possess  an  internal  column  of  bone  (the 
vertebral  column),  supporting  and  preserving  the  body  and  connected 
with  a  principal  nervous  mass  which  we  call  the  brain,  and  those 
which  have  no  such  column  and  no  single  principal  brain.  Of  these, 
the  former  (called  Vertebrata)  are  said  to  possess  the  highest  orga- 
nization, and  to  be  the  most  perfect  and  the  most  complicated,  the 
word  perfect  being  merely  applied  with  reference  to  complexity  of  or- 
ganization. The  others  (the  Invertebraia)  are  divided  into  three 
groups — namely,  the  Mollusca,  of  which  the  snail  and  the  oyster  are 
examples,  and  which  have  a  nervous  mass  placed  over  the  stomach, 
and  generally  a  shell  composed  of  one  or  two  valves ;  the  Articulata, 
represented  by  the  insect  tribe  and  the  crab  and  lobster;  and  the  Ra- 
diata.  Of  these,  the  mollusca  approach  nearest  to  the  higher  order, 
but  the  articulata  are  not  so  much  inferior  as  they  are  parallel  to  the 
mollusca,  many  insects  possessing  a  complex  organization  very  much 
higher  in  the  scale  than  some  shell  fish,  though,  on  the  whole,  the 
mollusca  are  the  higher  of  the  two.  The  radiata  are  lower  than 
either,  but  approach  both  of  them,  certain  of  the  subdivisions  of  this 
group  tending  towards  the  mollusca,  and  others  to  the  articulata. 

With  regard  to  the  subdi^isions,  the  vertebrata  are  grouped  into 
Mammalia  (animals  that  give  suck  to  their  young),  bii'ds,  reptiles, 
and  fishes,  and  of  these  the  fishes  are  those  of  lowest  organization, 
and  only  inhabit  the  water ;  and  they  are  seen  to  pass  by  evident 
gradations  to  the  reptiles,  while  both  reptiles  and  birds  pass  by 
certain  steps  into  different  groups  of  mammalia.  It  will  be  evi- 
dent, even  from  the  very  slight  sketch  of  the  great  outUnes  of  the 
natiu*al  classification  of  animals,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  in  na^ 
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ture  as  one  continued  chain  of  beings  passing  from  one  another 
by  slight  alterations,  the  highest  member  of  one  group  being  a 
little  lower  than  the  lowest  of  the  next ;  but  that  the  relations  ex- 
pressed diagrammaticaUy,  would  be  rather  indicated  by  means  of 
broken  and  parallel  lines,  by  circles  touching  one  another,  or  by 
some  other  re-entering  cur\'es.  Having  said  thus  much  with  refer- 
ence to  classification,  let  us  now  return  to  the  subject  more  imme- 
diately under  consideration. 

We  shall  not  follow  the  author  through  the  whole  course  of  his 
narrative  of  the  succession  of  geological  phenomena.  This  narra- 
tive is,  of  course,  a  compilation ;  but  it  need  not  have  contained  so 
many  errors  had  the  compiler  taken  the  trouble  to  refer,  with  a  little 
more  attention,  to  geological  and  zoological  works  recently  pub- 
lished. It  contains  far  too  njany  erroneous  statements  in  matters 
of  detail,  and  numerous  omissions,  which  are  sometimes  of  even 
greater  importance.  To  some  of  these  we  shall  have  to  allude  to  in 
speaking  of  the  way  in  which  the  argument  is  ultimately  deduced.* 

•  It  is,  liowever,  but  fair  that  we  should  accompany  this  somewhat  sweeping 
censure  with  some  distinct  notice  of  errors  of  various  kinds. 

In  page  62,  the  gasteropodous  genus  Turritella,  is  called  a  ceplialopod. 

In  pane  90,  the  existence  of  insects,  known  to  occur  in  some  of  the  foreign 
carboniferous  beds  (as  in  Bohemia),  is  denied. 

In  page  98,  the  lizard-like  animals  of  the  muschelkalk,  &c.,  are  said  to  have 
attained  a  gigantic  size.     There  is  no  evidence  of  this. 

The  Ichthyosaurus  is  mentioned  as  a  reptile  of  the  period  of  the  new  red  sand- 
stone.    It  has  not  yet  been  found  in  rocks  older  than  the  lias. 

In  page  99,  the  Plesiosaurus,  Megalosaurus,  Pterodadyl^  and  Iguanodony  are  all 
quoted  as  new  red  sandstone  genera.  They  are  all  more  recent,  and  the  latter 
confined  to  the  Wealden. 

In  page  100,  the  Phytosaurut  and  Maslodonsaurus  are  quoted  as  genera  dis- 
tinct trom  the  Labyrinthodon,  of  which  thv  latter  is  only  another  name,  while  the 
former  is  no  genus  at  all. 

In  page  111,  note,  Coprolites  in  lias  are  said  to  be  generally  enclosed  in  a 
nodule  of  ironstone,    lliis  is  not  the  case. 

In  page  118,  in  speaking  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  greensand,  the  author  first 
includes  the  gault  in  his  triple  division  of  the  group,  and  then  describes  it  again 
as  a  separate  bed. 

In  page  126,  the  whole  account  of  the  tertiary  formations  is  exceedingly  im- 
perfect. The  Megatherium  (p.  131)  is  described  as  provided  with  an  armour-clad 
Dody  with  five  toes,  terminating  in  huge  claws,  wherewith  to  grasp  the  branches. 
It  had  no  such  armour,  and  only  three  toes  apparent. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  inaccuracies  in  these  chapters  on  descriptive  geology. 
They  may  be  thought  trifling,  but  they  tell  their  story  very  distinctly,  and  are 
errors  that  no  geologist  could  well  have  fallen  into.  The  omissions  will  be  noticed 
in  the  text. 

Besides  these  inaccuracies,  there  is,  in  p.  152,  a  somewhat  curious  instance  of 
the  small  acquahitance  of  the  author  with  the  subject  he  is  discussing.  A  paper 
is  here  quoted,  which  was  read  before  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  in 
1839,  by  Prof.  E.  Forbes,  and  which  had  reference  only  to  the  relative  abundance 
of  existmg  species  of  mollusca  in  certain  submarine  districts,  according  to  the 
mineral  constitution  of  the  igneous  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood,  not  relating  to 
fossils  in  any  way.  The  author  of  the  "  Vestiges"  puta  forward  a  statement  con- 
cerning the  fossils  of  what  he  calls  **  the  lower  marine  creation,"  and  quotes  this 
paper  of  Prof.  E.  Forbes,  in  support  of  a  statement  that  these  fossils  abound  most  in 
calcareous  rocks  (which  may  be  of  any  age) ;  next  in  the  carboniferous  series  (of 
which  one  great  characteristic  ii  the  presence  of  this  same  calcareous  rock)  ;  next 
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We  beliere  that  it  has  been  now  very  clearly  made  out  by  geolo- 
gists, that  the  whole  number  of  the  regularly  deposited  rocks  of 
aqueoias  origin  may  be  divided  into  three  principal  groups,  each  very 
distinctly  marked  by  different  oi^anic  remains.  These  it  is  usual  to 
denominate  with  reference  to  time,  caUing  them  periods ;  and  we 
thus  speak  of  the  PaUeozoic  period,  during  which  the  earliest 
forms  of  life  were  introduced ;  the  Secondary,  or  intermediate 
period ;  and  the  Tertiary,  which,  including  aU  rocks  newer  than 
the  chalk,  forms  a  natural  and  very  well-marked  group.  These 
again  are  sub-divided  into  systems,  series,  and  formations,  each 
being  made  up  of  several  strata. 

With  regard  to  the  Pakeozoic  rocks,  under  which  term  are  in- 
cluded all  those  occurring  lower  in  the  series  than  the  upper  beds 
of  the  new  red  sandstone  of  England  (Triassic  of  the  Continent), 
there  are  some  remarkable  facts  connected  with  the  distribution 
of  the  extinct  species,  not  at  all  sufiBciently  noticed,  though  ad- 
mitted, by  the  author  in  the  work  before  us.  These  we  would  now 
allude  to. 

In  the  very  oldest  (the  Silurian)  rocks,  we  find  in  the  earliest 
fossiliferous  beds  two  groups  of  extinct  animals,  especiaUy  abundant 
and  characteristic.  The  first  of  these  includes  the  Ttilobite,  the 
structure  of  whose  large  compound  eye  is  as  wonderfully  perfect 
as  that  of  the  dragon-fly,  and  which  was  the  most  ancient  repre- 
sentative, and  by  no  means  an  unimportant  one,  of  the  articu- 
lated tribes ;  and  the  other  is  represented  in  existing  seas  by 
the  cuttle-fish,  but  formerly  attaining  a  much  larger  size,  and 
belonging  to  the  most  highly-organized  tribe  of  all  the  invertebrated 
animals,  exceeding,  indeed,  in  this  respect,  some  of  the  vertebrata. 
With  these,  and  in  the  immediately  overlying  beds,  also  of  the  Si- 
lurian period,  were  associated  a  considerable  nimiber  of  fishes,  of 
which  we  only  know  that  they  were  extremely  carnivorous.  We 
find  also  throughout  that  the  lower  animals  were  abundant,  and 
that  most  of  the  principal  sub-divisions  were  represented.  In  these 
most  ancient  seas,  therefore,  at  the  oldest  part  of  the  oldest  period, 
the  two  highest  classes  of  invertebrate  animals  had  been  already 
introduced,  and  the  lower  group  (the  radiata)  was  also  represented 
in  a  high  and  most  complicated  form,  and  these  less  completely 
organized  groups  were  even  at  that  time  accompanied  by  at  least 
two  orders  of  the  vertebrated  class  of  fishes. 

Perfection  of  vision,  rapidity  of  motion,  and  great  powers  of 
destruction,  unquestionably  characterized  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earUest  ocean.  This  is  positive  and  certain  evidence ;  and  it  would, 
indeed,  be  unreasonable  if,  with  this  before  us,  we  were  to  specu- 
late, from  the  absence  of  certain  tribes,  which,  indeed,  might  not  be 

in  the  tertiary  (all  mention  of  the  oolitic  and  cretaceous,  both  calcareous  rocks,  being 
omitted) ;  next  in  slates ;  and  lastly,  least  of  all,  in  primary  rocks.  Tlie  whole 
argument  is  founded  on  a  misunderstanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  paper  quoted. 
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found  to  exist  over  large  tracts  of  sea  at  present,  that  there  was  at 
first  only  a  dim  and  faint  shadow — an  infancy  of  nature — after- 
wards to  be  rendered  more  perfect  by  development  arising  from 
the  action  of  a  higher  generative  law ! 

In  arguing  this  question  of  progressive  development,  we  would 
indeed  not  unwillingly  take  up  our  ground  thus  at  the  very  out- 
posts, since  we  are  sure  that  the  fossils  of  the  Silurian  period  alone 
will  ultimately  give  a  complete  negative  to  any  such  notion.  For 
if  there  was  such  progress  at  all,  or  if,  rather,  there  was  progress  in 
this  sense — by  derivation — ^it  must  be  evident  throughout,  and  it 
must  have  existed  in  detail,  as  well  as  in  the  larger  groups.  Now, 
it  is  not  in  considering  the  larger  groups  only,  and  in  tracing 
their  relative  abundance  at  particular  periods,  that  we  can  fairly 
arrive  at  any  conclusions  on  this  subject ;  for  at  the  present  day, 
or  at  least  within  the  historic  period,  we  know  of  the  existence  of 
many  large  islands  in  which,  at  their  first  discovery,  there  was 
scarcely  a  mammal  indigenous,  and  which,  therefore,  had  they  been 
submerged  a  few  centuries  ago,  would  have  offered  just  as  strong 
negative  evidence  to  the  future  geologist,  concerning  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Southern  hemisphere,  as  we  can  deduce  from  the 
absence  of  certain  higher  groups,  in  particular  strata,  in  our 
Northern  hemisphere.  There  does  exist  direct  and  positive  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  highly-organized  and  complete  tribes  of 
animals  in  every  well-known  series  of  fossiliferous  strata,  however 
ancient,  and  we  are  not  justified  in  speculating  beyond  the  evidence 
which  is  thus  offered,  concerning  the  groups  that  existed  at  that 
period.  Since,  therefore,  it  appears  that  all  the  highest  organized 
of  the  marine  invertebrata  were  among  the  very  earliest  inhabitants 
of  the  seas,  and  since  also  with  regard  to  them  we  find  strictly 
representative  species,  species  performing  the  part  of  others  of  lower 
organization,  under  similar  circumstances,  in  more  modem  times, 
we  can  safely  assume  the  absence  of  these  latter,  and  their  subse- 
quent introduction,  but  we  ought  not  to  assume  the  absence  of 
other  groups,  which  are  not  represented.  The  only  shadow  of 
proof,  indeed,  that  the  groups  of  animals  originally  introduced  were 
of  inferior  organization  to  those  afterwards  created,  is  derived  firom 
the  study  of  extinct  fishes,  by  which  we  learn  that,  in  some  respects, 
the  animals  of  this  kind,  now  chiefly  abundant,  exhibit  a  somewhat 
more  complex  type  of  organization. 

But  not  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  a  portion 
of  one  group,  we  may  observe,  that,  if  there  was  progress  at 
all,  it  ought  to  be  evident  in  advancing  firom  the  commencement 
to  the  close  of  the  whole  of  the  earliest  period, — a  period  which, 
80  far  as  regards  lapse  of  time,  must  have  been  vast  beyond  any 
power  of  the  imagination  to  conceive,  and  during  which  tens  of 
thousands  of  feet  of  fossiliferous  deposits  were  prepared.  It  may, 
however,  be  asserted  that  no  such  advance  is  observable  in  point  of 
development,  but  only  in  point  of  variety — the  number  of  species 
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increasing^  althongh  there  is  positively  no  advance  in  organization 
until^  at  the  very  close  of  the  period,  a  few  small  reptilian  animals 
appear.  In  one  respect  there  is,  however,  a  diflference — the  fishes^ 
retaining  aU  their  most  remarkable  peculiarities,  became  incredibly 
abundant  and  of  large  size  in  the  middle,  while  they  seem  to  have 
been  very  rare  in  the  earlier,  period ;  but  they  again  cease  to  be  so 
abundant  and  so  large  towards  the  close  of  the  period,  and  at 
length  a  whole  characteristic  series  belonging  to  one  order  totally 
disappears.  The  fishes  of  the  shark  tribe,  however,  which  were  the 
first  in  order  of  existence,  remained  throughout ;  and  the  great 
innovation  during  the  newer  portion  of  this  Pakeozoic  period  con- 
sisted in  the  introduction  of  land  vegetables — the  absence  of 
which  in  former  or  latter  times  is  manifestly  an  argument  of  no 
weight. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  what  is  the  history  of  the  reptiles  of  which 
the  remains  first  appear  in  the  Palaeozoic  period,  and  in  what  way 
are  they  connected  with  the  development  of  animal  life  during  the 
next  succeeding  age  ? 

As  an  answer  to  this  question,  we  may  refer  to  the  somewhat 
parallel  case  of  the  first  occiurence  of  fishes  in  the  Silurian  rocks. 
These  reptiles  are  not  those  of  simplest  organization, — they  are  not 
the  frogs  and  the  salamanders  just  emerging  from  the  piscine  con- 
chtion — there  has  here  been  no  striving  after  a  higher  state,  and  a 
bare  success  just  narrowly  attained.  The  first  reptiles  are  lizards, 
a  tribe  ranking  high  among  their  fellows  for  completeness  of 
organization,  and  the  group  that  appears  is  remarkable  amongst 
the  lizards  for  the  highest  and  most  perfect  dentition  ever  commu- 
nicated to  the  tribe.  Here  then  appears  no  mark  of  a  "  higher 
generative  law,'^  nor  is  there  any  indication  of  its  possibility  as  we 
advance  onwards  in  our  course,  and  take  into  consideration  the 
history  of  reptiles  during  the  whole  secondary  period.  It  is  true 
that  we  find  in  these  lower  strata  a  reptile  resembling  the  frog, 
but  this  animal  attained  a  gigantic  size,  and  exhibits  resemblances 
almost  as  marked  to  the  crocodiles  as  it  does  to  the  batrachians. 
It  is  also  true,  that  in  the  middle  part  of  the  secondary  period  we 
have  marine  reptiles  introduced ;  but  these  again  are  not  the  first 
created  of  reptiles,  and  they  are  by  no  means  imperfectly  organized 
as  if  derived  by  an  advance  from  the  structure  of  fishes.  "We  find 
again  in  the  same  period  the  remains  of  one  or  two  peculiar  forms 
of  mammalia — forms  resembUng  those  now  existing  in  Australia, 
which,  during  the  ooHtic  period,  seem  to  have  inhabited  islands  in 
which  reptiles  arrived  at  the  height  of  Saurian  perfection,  and  at- 
tained their  most  gigantic  proportions.  Birds,  too,  at  this  time 
existed,  and  bird-like  and  flying  reptiles ;  but  it  is  at  present  only 
in  the  older  strata  that  we  find  lizards  of  moderate  size.  After 
having  attained  their  maximum  of  development  in  the  secondary 
I>eriod,  the  reptiles  afterwards  become  of  less  importance  in  the 
economy  of  the  world.     We  forbear  to  dilate  upon  the  similar 
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facts  presented  to  our  notice  with  reference  to  the  mammalia  in  the 
tertiary  rocks.  The  very  oldest  of  these  tertiary  strata  contain 
all  the  principal  types  that  have  since  prevailed,  and  amongst  them 
were  monkeys,  large  feline  animals,  rodents,  marsupials,  cetaceans^ 
pachyderms,  and  even  ruminants ;  of  these,  the  pachyderms  are 
the  most  abundantly  preserved  in  the  eocene  rocks,  and  were  then 
probably  far  more  abundant  than  they  have  been  since;  but 
they  were  associated  with  other  groups,  nor  can  we  judge  of  the 
relative  scarcity  of  the  others  by  the  fewness  of  their  remains. 

Having  thus  glanced  rapidly  at  the  actual  succession  of  the 
various  groups  of  animals,  let  us  now  endeavour  to  apply  to  the 
facts  of  the  case  this  "  higher  generative  law*'  of  which  our  author 
speaks.     An  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  this  expression  may 
be  thus  derived  from  the  work  before  us.    Crystallization  produces 
forms  precisely  resembling  those  of  shrubs.     In  the  marks  caused 
by  positive  electricity,  or  which  it  leaves  in  its  passage,  we  see  the 
ramifications  of  a  tree  as  weU  as  of  its  individual  leaves ;  those  of 
the  negative  recal  the  bulbous,  or  the  spreading  root,  according  as 
they  are  clumped  or  divergent.     TTiese  phenomena  seem  to  say,  that 
the  electric  energies  have  had  something  to  do  in  determining  the 
forms  of  plants.     P.  167. — (A   strange  sequitur,  and   a  singular 
jumble  of  analogy  and  affinity.)     Electric  action  on  dead  matter 
produces  effects  resembling  those  of  life  : — Proximate  principles 
(urea,  fatty  matter,  &c.)  have  been  elaborated  by  the  chemist  from 
their  elements.     A  certain  animalcule  resembles  in  form  the  germ 
which    afterwards    becomes  a  foetus,    and    ultimately   mammal. 
"  The  globules  of  the  blood  are  reproduced  by  the  expansion  of 
contained  granules,"  and  "  it  was  announced  some  years  ago  by  a 
French  physiologist,  that  globules  could  be  produced  in  albumen  by 
elect7ncity  ;*'*  these,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  difficulties  that 
stand  in  the  way  in  explaining  the  presence  of  animalcules  in  vege- 
table inftisions  and  parasitic  animals  in  the  viscera  of  those  on  which 
they  prey — and  a  detailed  account  of  the  celebrated  experiment  of 
Mr.  Crosse,  in  the  course  of  which  a  (known)  species  of  mite  made 
its  appearance  unexpectedly  during  an  electrical  experiment  con- 
ducted on  a  large  scale — these  are  some  of  the  steps  in  the  ail- 
ment by  which  our  author  concludes,  *^  that  the  simplest  or  most 
primitive  type,  under  a  law  to  which  that  of  like-production  is  subor- 
dinate,gave  birth  to  the  type  next  above  it ;  that  this  again  produced 
the  next  higher,  and  so  on  to  the  very  highest.'^ — (P.  223.) 

He  supposes  also,  from  the  analogy  of  Mr.  Babbage^s  calculating 
machine  (which,  after  a  number  of  results  obtained  according  to  one 
formula,  presents  other  exceptional  results),  that  if,  in  like  manner, 
fishes^  eggs  having  been  hatched  for  a  certain  number  of  millions  of 
times,  and  invariably  producing  fishes,  they  will,  at  length,  produce 

•  The  name  of  this  French  pliysiologist  is  not  given,  nor  is  there  any  reference 
at  all  to  a  repetition  of  so  remarkable  a  re:»ult. 
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reptiles ;  and  tliat  reptiles^  having  been  thus  started^  as  it  were^  in 
life,  the  whole  race  of  reptiles  would,  one  after  another,  be  similarly 
derived,  imtil  at  length,  one  egg,  exposed  for  a  longer  time  to  the  fer- 
tile influence  of  the  sun,  would  bring  forth  a  bird  instead  of  a  croco- 
dile; andsothat  this  gradual  improvement  in  our  races  would  continue 
until  our  own  first  parents  were  produced,  the  result  of  some  fortunate 
conjunction  of  circiunstances  affecting  the  monkeys  of  ancient  times. 
What  we  may  expect,  as  the  next  step  in  this  progress,  our  author 
does  not  openly  state,  but  he  more  than  hints  that,  as  the  respect- 
able family  of  crows — with  whom  he  considers  our  human  race 
to  possess  the  greatest  resemblance — contains  many  genera  and 
species,  so  we  also,  although  now  an  apparent  exception,  and  a  blot 
upon  the  analogy,  may  idtimately  hope  to  elaborate  some  more 
perfect  animal,  and  produce  at  least  some  new  species  of  our  genus 
homo. 

We  have  here  by  no  means  exaggerated  the  inevitable  conclusions 
that  must  be  arrived  at  by  the  believer  in  this  form  of  the  theory  of 
derivation.  The  successful  efforts  by  which  Lamarck  imagined  that  a 
flying  fish  might  ultimately  acquire  wings,  and  feathers,  and  lungs, 
and  start  into  new  life  as  a  bird,  was  an  idea  not  more  improbable 
nor  more  absurd  than  is  this  notion — ^that,  by  a  kind  of  occasional 
accident,  a  more  perfectly-formed  animal  shall  appear  from  an  egg, 
which,  from  having  undergone  too  long  incubation,  would,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  have  become  addled.  Like  most  theo- 
rists, however,  the  author  carefully  avoids  conducting  the  reader 
himself  to  the  conclusions  to  which  his  theories  lead,  and  under  the 
shelter  of  an  assumption  that  the  result,  be  it  what  it  may,  is  the 
natural  result  of  a  law  originally  imposed  upon  matter,  he  vainly 
strives  to  escape  from  the  dreary  and  painful,  but  inevitable,  mate- 
rialism that  is  involved  in  the  idea  he  favours. 

We  trust  we  need  not  now  point  out  to  the  reader  that  this  sup- 
posed law  fails  entirely  in  application,  when  applied  to  the  succes- 
sion of  species  as  observed  in  strata  of  gradually  newer  date.  If  the 
law  were  true,  we  should  find  the  radiated  animals,  and  the  lowest 
tribes  of  them  alone,  present  in  the  oldest  rocks.  We  find,  on  the 
other  hand,  complex  forms  of  articulata,  the  highest  moUusca,  and 
fishes,  as  compUcated  in  their  structure  as  any  of  those  existing 
before  the  new  red  sandstone.  Of  the  mollusca,  again,  we  ought 
to  find  the  lowest  first  represented,  and  a  gradual  advance  should 
be  observable  towards  the  highest.  We  find,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
highest  first  associated  with  some  of  low  organization,  the  interme- 
diate forms  succeeding,  and  not  becoming  fully  developed  till  the 
tertiary  period.  But,  of  all  classes  of  animals,  the  reptiles  ought 
best  to  illustrate  this  law,  because  we  have  a  more  complete  sequence 
of  them  than  of  any  others.  The  facts,  however,  are  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  theory.  The  earliest  reptiles  are  not  the  simplest, 
nor  are  they  those  most  nearly  resembling  the  fishes.  The  most  com- 
plex, and  those  nearest  to  the  mammals,  are  peculiar  to  the  middle 
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period,  and  their  analogies,  even  there,  are  with  the  pachyderms  and 
the  carnivora,  although,  according  to  the  theory,  they  shooU  be 
with  the  marsupials. 

The  evidence,  however,  with  regard  to  the  reptiles,  and  their 
order  of  succession  on  the  earth,  has  been  already  fully  considered 
by  the  first  living  comparative  anatomist.  Professor  Owen,  and  his 
conclusion,  as  recorded  iu  his  Report  on  the  British  Fossil  Reptiles, 
read  before  the  eleventh  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  in  1841, 
seems  to  decide  the  point,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  this  large,  well- 
developed,  and  important  group.  He  then  said,  and  we  have  rea- 
son to  know  that  Ins  opinion  is  still  the  same,  "  Though  a  general 
progression  may  be  discerned,  the  interruptions  and  faults  (to  use 
a  geological  phrase)  negative  the  notion  that  the  progression  has 
been  the  result  of  self-developing  energies  adequate  to  a  transmu- 
tation of  specific  characters ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  support  the  con- 
clusion that  the  modifications  of  osteological  structure  which  cha- 
racterize the  extinct  reptiles,  were  originally  impressed  upon  them 
at  their  creation,  and  have  been  neither  derived  from  improvement 
of  a  lower,  nor  lost  by  progressive  development  into  a  higher^ 
type.''  (L.  c,  p.  202.) 

In  speaking,  above,  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  author  of  the 
''  Vestiges''  has  founded  his  argument  of  progress  by  derivation, 
we  have  omitted  the  consideration  of  two  points  which  may  be 
thought  of  importance.  We  will  now,  therefore,  allude  to  them 
separately. 

The  first  of  these  points  is  in  illustration  of  a  supposed  law,  that, 
by  protracting  the  straightforward  part  of  gestation  over  a  small  space, 
the  actual  species  of  animal  that  shall  emerge  from  the  egg  may  be 
altered.  (P.  214.)  The  illustration  is  derived  from  the  fact  that, 
among  bees,  the  egg,  which  would  ultimately,  if  left  alone,  produce 
a  neuter  or  working  bee,  may,  by  certain  mechanical  arrangements, 
become  a  queen  bee.  Considering,  however,  that,  in  this  case,  there 
is  positively  no  ground  whatever  for  supposing  that  any  modifica- 
tion of  circumstances  would  produce  even  the  development  of  a 
male,  instead  of  a  more  or  less  completely-formed  female,  from  the 
same  egg,  much  less  an  individual,  whether  male  or  female,  of 
another  species ;  or  that,  in  other  instances  in  which  monstrosities 
occur,  and  perfect  development  is  arrested,  any  approach  is  made 
to  a  true  transmutation  of  species, — we  cannot  admit  as  in  any 
degree  probable,  or  even  possible,  the  actual  occurrence  of  this  de- 
viation in  any  way.  We  hold  it,  therefore,  as  very  great  and  un- 
allowable ''  boldness  to  surmise  that  any  super-adequacy  in  the 
measure  of  this  under-adequacy  would  suffice  in  a  goose  to  give  its 
progeny  the  body  of  a  rat,  and  produce  the  omithorhynchus,  or 
might  give  the  progeny  of  an  omithorhynchus  the  mouth  and  feet  of 
a  true  rodent,"  or  complete,  in  any  nimiber  of  stages,  the  passage 
from  birds  to  the  mammalia.  (Vestiges,  p.  220.) 

But  the  other  point  alluded  to  is  more  direct,  and  professes  to  give 
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an  LuBtance  in  which  a  transmutation  of  species  has  been  effected ; 
a  crop  of  rye  having  been^  it  is  said^  obtained^  by  some  particular 
management,  from  oats  that  have  been  sown.  We  have  no  expla- 
nation to  offer  in  this  case,  except  the  remark  that  a  result  so  sin- 
gular requires  to  be  verified  by  nimierous  and  very  careful  experi- 
ments,  and  cannot  be  received  upon  mere  hearsay.  Granting  the 
fact,*  there  would  still  remain  to  be  considered  the  question  of 
identity  between  the  supposed  different  species  of  plants,  nor  can 
we  at  all  admit  that,  upon  this  isolated  and  hitherto  doubtful  obser- 
Tation,  any  general  hypothesis  of  the  derivation  of  species,  or  of 
the  existence  of  a  higher  generative  law,  should  be  admitted. 

We  have  said  that  the  third  part  of  the  argimient  of  the  author 
of  the  Vestiges,  with  reference  to  this  law  of  development,  is 
derived  from  certain  views  of  the  classification  of  animals,  the  separate 
groups  being  supposed  to  be  divisible  into  the  same  number  of  sub- 
groups, and  so  on  indefinitely;  each  kingdom,  sub-kingdom,  class, 
order,  tribe,  family  and  genus,  being  always  made  up  of  a  constant 
number  of  sub-divisions,  one  of  them  called  typical,  one  sub-typical, 
and  three  others  aberrant.  Without  denying  the  praise  of  ingenuity 
to  the  naturalists,  who,  led  away,  perhaps,  by  the  pursuit  of  fanciful 
resemblances,  have  endeavoured  thus  to  limit  nature  by  the  tram- 
mels of  number,  and  have  supposed  that  in  her  strict  obedience  to 
great  laws,  she  had  no  power  to  vary  her  operations  in  detail,  we 
may,  however,  safely  dismiss — as  having  little  to  do  with  the  argu- 
ment we  are  considering — these  curious,  and  somewhat  vague  spe- 
culations. It  is  only  as  a  possible  illustration  to  the  law  which  he 
assumed  to  be  proved  from  other  considerations  that  our  author 
adverts  to  this  system;  and  if  we  have  succeeded  in  proving  that 
this  assumption  is  unreasonable,  it  is  needless  to  fight  with  a 
shadow,  and  show  the  inaccuracy  of  an  illustration  when  the 
argument  is  imperfect. 

What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  real  conclusion  arrived  at 
by  the  geological  naturalist  from  the  study  of  extinct  forms  of 
animal  l^e,  since  it  is  not  denied  that  the  invertebrated  animals 
first  existed,  and  were  succeeded  in  turn  by  fishes,  reptiles,  birds, 
and  mammals,  the  latter  two  orders  being  only  abimdantly  de- 
veloped in  comparatively  recent  times  ? 

To  this,  we  would  answer,  that  we  do  not,  in  any  degree,  doubt 
the  existence  of  a  law  of  progress,  but  only  of  that  law  of  deriva- 
tion of  species  that  supposes  an  advance  along  a  line  or  lines  leading 
to  the  higher  forms  of  organization  (p.  149),  which  the  author  of  the 
book  before  us  assumes : — "  Nous  verrons  ces  nombreux  rapports, 
ces  lois  secretes  qui  Kent  Finsecte  a  la  plante  comme  Tinsecte  et 
la  plante  an  reste  du  monde,  car  tout  est  n^  de  la  m^e  volonte, 
tout  est  gouvemfe  par  la  mSme  intelligence!     Newton  Fa  dit: 

•  We  may  state,  with  regard  to  this  point,  that  the  evidence  a^  to  the  fact  is 
considered  insufficient  hy  the  most  distinguished  and  the  most  philosophical  of 
living  hotanists,  Mr.  Brown. 
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L'univera  a  ete  cree  d'un  seul  jet.  De  Id  cette  harmonie,  cet  accord 
genferal  que  nous  ne  pouvons  saisir  dan8  son  vaste  ensemble,  mais 
qui  existe  cepandant/^     X.  B.  Saintine. 

There  is  not,  we  will  venture  to  aflBrm,  one  single  generalizatiou 
in  the  whole  range  of  the  natural  sciences  more  difficult  to  work 
out — there  cannot  be  one  which  requires  so  imperatively  extensive 
knowledge,  a  philosophic  mind  well  accustomed  to  the  study  of  the 
analogous  representation  of  species,  and  that  cautious  boldness 
which  is  one  of  the  marks  of  a  high  and  true  genius,  than  this 
assumed  law  of  the  development  of  specific  forms.  We  doubt, 
exceedingly,  if  the  time  has  yet  come  for  the  promulgation  of  such 
a  law ;  but  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  law  itself  has  not  yet  been 
suggested.  The  author  of  the  work  under  consideration,  has,  least 
of  all,  succeeded.  He  has  read  much,  but  superficially,  concern- 
ing Natural  History  with  reference  to  geology — he  has  been  struck 
with  certain  remarkable  and  beautiful  analogies,  and  has  mistaken 
them  for  affinities.  His  discursive  imagination  flitting  round  the 
extreme  verge  of  astronomical  speculation,  has  there  also  traced 
some  fanciful  resemblances,  which,  agreeing  with  his  pre-conceived 
notions,  he  has  embodied  and  assumed  as  fixed  truths.  He  has  read, 
but  not  studied,  geology;  and,  grasping  at  some  of  the  salient  points 
of  which  so  many  are  presented  in  that  science,  he  has  pressed  -them 
into  his  service,  to  strengthen  and  confirm  his  position. 

From  all  these  imperfect  materials,  he  has  endeavoured  to  derive 
support  for  an  hypothesis  which  they,  in  reahty,  neither  confirm  nor 
would  have  suggested ;  an  hypothesis  also  which  possesses  no  in- 
herent probabihty,  and  which,  as  it  is  not  founded  on  observation, 
can  hardly  claim  the  merit  of  being  suggestive.  Neither  general 
zoology,  botany,  astronomy,  nor  geology,  can  be  assumed  as  the 
foundation  of  this  baseless  fabric,  which,  however  it  may  for  a 
time  be  the  subject  of  conversation  or  discussion,  will,  before  very 
long,  fall  back  into  that  limbo  of  ill-digested  plans,  wild  theories, 
and  similar  unsatisfactory  hypotheses,  from  which  its  real  origin, 
the  Lamarckian  theory  of  development,  has  been  thus  brought 
back  to  the  world  once  more,  under  a  new  form,  to  attract  general 
notice. 

We  would  willingly  pause  here,  and  leave  this  work  to  be  judged 
of  according  to  its  merits;  but  it  is  a  duty  that  we  owe  to  society,  to 
say  one  word  more  concemingthe  mischief  it  is  calculated  to  produce. 
It  will  mislead  many  who  are  naturally  too  much  inclined  to 
speculation,  and  who  will  thoughtlessly  receive  the  sophisms  it 
contains,  as  sound  arguments,  and  it  will  also  oflcnd  many  who  would 
willingly  pursue  natural  history  as  the  noblest  and  the  most 
beauttful  of  the  sciences  of  observation,  but  who  would  not  willingly 
lose  themselves  in  a  maze  of  questionable  possibilities,  leading  them 
in  the  end  to  materialism.  Whether  the  discussion  that  may  ensue 
from  its  publication,  and  the  attention  that  may  be  thus  drawn  to 
the  want  of  general  laws  in  natural  history,  will  recompense  the  evil 
thus  produced,  must,  we  think,  be  considered  exceedingly  doubtful. 
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long  rent-roll,  the  possessor  has  erery  indnoement  to  stand  np  in 
defence  cf,  and  protect,  the  character  of  the  Mend  to  whom  he  is 
so  much  indebted. 

The  sincerest  patriots,  therefore,  are,  or  ought  to  be,  the  landed 
proprietors.  They  are  the  happy  indnddnals  to  whom  this  en- 
nobling sentiment  most  properly  belongs. 

For  my  own  part,  I  prefer  that  country  which  is  productive  of 
the  greatest  enjoyment  to  me.  But  patriotism  is  too  often  another 
word  for  prejudice ;  and,  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  few  there  are 
who  cannot  lay  didm  to  it.  For  instance,  we  not  only  consider 
England  in  every  respect  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  dvillsed  world, 
but  entertain  the  most  supreme  contempt  for  it  into  the  bargain. 
One  would  really  think  that  in  this  enlightened  age,  when  travel- 
ling is  so  general,  our  prejudices  against  foreigners  would  cease  to 
eidst ;  but  it  is  not  the  case,  and  results  chiefly  firom  those  who  go 
abroad  not  being  influenced  by  proper  motives. 

To  the  fashion — a  doctor's  prescription — economy — ^the  fun  of 
the  carnival — and  the  splendid  ceremonies  of  the  Easter  week — ^is 
Bome  indebted  for  the  presence  of  three-fourths  of  the  English 
residents  in  Bome  during  the  season.  Their  number  is  very 
limited  who  approach  the  Colosseum,  —  the  Caesars'  palace  — 
and  the  many  gorgeous  ruins  that  rear  their  heads  around, 
like  so  many  tombstones  on  an  empire's  grave,  with  minds  replete 
with  classic  reminiscences.  They  are  viewed  rather  as  objects  of 
curiosity,  which  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  describe  on  our  return. 
They  leave  an  impression  on  the  eye,  but  on  the  mind  the  effect 
is  simply  mechanicaL 

Ben  Jonson^s  remark, ''  The  devil  take  me,  if  these  home-bred 
fellows  can  be  saved ;  they  neither  know  nor  beUeve  in  half  the 
creation,"  is  just  as  applicable  to  the  majority  of  those  who  visit 
foreign  climes  as  those  who  stay  at  home.  They  see  it  is  true;  but 
as  to  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  natives,  beyond  the  in- 
formation afforded  them  by  their  valet  de  place  or  Madam  Starke, 
their  stock  is  very  limited ;  and  as  for  their  belief,  it  is  only  an 
increased  one  in  their  own  importance.  I  cannot  help  here  men- 
tioning a  circumstance  in  corroboration  of  the  above,  which  oc- 
curred on  my  introduction  to  one  of  my  countrymen  in  Bome. 

After  a  few  passing  remarks,  I  asked  him  how  he  liked  the 
Italian  language. 

"  I  scarcely  speak  a  word,"  was  the  reply.  "Do  you  think  I  would 
take  the  trouble  to  learn  the  language  of  a  set  of  old  women  in 
petticoats  ?" 

'^  You  speak  French  though,  of  course,"  I  rejoined. 

''  Oh,  confound  the  French ;  I  never  hear  their  gibberish  but  it 
reminds  me  of  the  old  saying,  that  '  an  Englishman  is  equal  to 
half  a  dozen  Frenchmen.'  He  was  a  University  man — had  been 
six  months  at  Paris,  and  nearly  a  year  at  Bome. 
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Travellen  are  too  prone,  after  describing  the  scenery  of  a  ^'hr 
coontree,"  to  make  Uie  biurden  of  their  conversation  consist  of  re- 
marks upon,  and  anecdotes  of,  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  inhabi- 
tants,— of  their  virtues  they  make  a  secret,  or  do  not  encumber 
their  memory  with  them.  I  have  seldom  heard  an  Englishman 
speak  of  his  sojourn  in  Italy  unless  it  was  to  relate  some  story,  in 
which  he  figured'  as  the  hero,  either  as  detecting  some  trifling  im- 
position, or  where  he  himself  succeeded  in  defrauding  the  Custom 
House  of  its  dues. 

It  is  very  unfair  to  judge  the  present  Romans  by  our  own 
standard, — ^we  are  a  commercial,  enterprising  nation,  with  a  po- 
pular government; — they,  a  dispirited,  enervated,  race.  Every 
effort  they  make  to  shake  off  the  stagnant  dominion  of  the  priest- 
hood is  crushed  by  the  Austrian  gOTcmment; — any  attempt  at 
improvement  in  the  internal  resources  of  the  country,  for  facili- 
tating intercourse  with  other  nations,  discouraged,  or  immediately 
suppressed.  The  priests,  drawn  firom,  and  so  judiciously  mixed 
with,  all  classes  of  the  community,  so  as  to  render  the  greater 
part  dependent  on  their  good  graces  for  subsistence,  hold  the 
reins  of  government  in  all  departments  of  the  state,  every  channel 
of  which  is  diseased  with  bribery  and  corruption.  They  are  the 
victims  of  might  over  right,  and  deserve  commiseration  rather 
than  soom.  I  have  mingled  in  all  ranks  of  society,  and  found 
the  spirit  of  fireedom  universal ;  but  they  cannot  alone  shake  off 
the  yoke.  Let  those  who  contrast  them  with  their  mighty 
ancestors  and  hold  them  up  to  derision,  rather  lend  them  a 
helping  hand  to  file  the  chain  that  galls  ''still  many  a  noble 
Boman,^^  and  **  the  very  stones  of  Bome  would  rise  and  mutiny.^' 

However  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  all  this.  In  Italy  I  was  free— - 
never  more  so,  and  I  am  sure  those  who  have  resided  there  for  any 
length  of  time  will  bear  me  out  in  the  assertion,  that  nowhere  is 
one's  mode  of  life  so  little  interfered  with  as  in  the  Roman  States. 
Then  as  to  the  etiquette  of  dress,  you  may  observe  or  dispense  with 
it,  as  you  please :  if  a  frock  and  beaver  meets  you  in  the  Condotti, 
he  does  not  cut  you  because  you're  in  a  shooting  coat  and  leghorn ; 
if  yon  pay  an  evening  visit,  there  is  no  trouble  about  dress ;  if  you 
find  yourself  one  of  the  many  who  are  perhaps  invited  and  in  cos- 
tume on  the  occasion,  you  are  not  the  less  welcome,  nor  is  your 
every-day  dress  the  subject  of  contrast  for  a  moment ;  if  you  become 
an  object  of  attention,  your  conversation,  your  manners,  is  the  at- 
traction ;  you  go  into  the  best  society — no  one  asks  where,  or  takes 
the  trouble  of  inquiring  how  you  live — the  cultivation  of  your  ac- 
quaintance is  desired.  *'  You  frequent  such  a  Ca£6/'  that  is  your 
sitting  room,  and  your  friends  find  their  own  refreshment.  The 
finest  galleries  of  art  in  the  world  are  open  to  you  without  applica- 
tion to,  and  the  ten-chances-to-one  refusal  of,  the  proprietor — or  the 
guinea  fee  to  a  powdered  pnppy  of  a  footman.    The  churches,  not 
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mere  receptacles  for  the  dead^  and  once-a-week  devotion  of  the 
livings  but  adorned  with  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  man's 
handywork  in  honour  of  his  God,  affording  both  instruction  and 
admiration,  are  open  every  day  throughout  the  year.  In  Rome  I 
always  felt  at  home.  I  thrust  my  hands  into  my  shooting  coat 
pockets,  and  strutted  down  the  Condotti  or  Babuino,  just  the  same 
as  I  would  in  my  native  village.  There  were  no  long  pale  visages 
hurrying  by,  counting  their  past  gains  and  calculating  future  ones. 
SmiUng  looks  and  bright  eyes  met  me  on  all  sides,  and  there  was 
the  blue  sky  above ;  you  must  be  really  of  a  very  melancholy  tem- 
perament to  be  out  of  spirits  in  Rome,  and  yet  at  one  period  of  my 
sojourn  there  I  did  lack  that  mainspring  of  life — good  spirits,  and 
that  was  during  the  cholera :  alas !  it  was  a  sad  time  I 

I  had  returned  from  Naples  (after  twenty-five  days  quarantine  on 
the  road)  to  Rome  in  the  unhealthy  and  unpleasant  month  of 
August  en  rotUe  to  England.  Almost  all  the  Forestieri  had  left  or 
were  located  in  the  adjacent  towns  and  villages  of  Albano,  Fras- 
cati,  or  Gensano,  and  those  who  remained  were  preparing  to  depart. 
I  daily  met  with  firiends  hurrying  to  the  Consuls  and  Ambassadors 
with  their  passports,  and  was  saluted  with,  "  Gt>od  gracious !  are  you 
not  going  ?  the  cholera  will  be  here  in  a  few  days,  and  you  will 
then  be  unable  to  leave  at  all.'' 

I  laughed  at  the  idea :  the  truth  was,  a  very  pretty  Italian  girl,  one 
of  our  quarantine  party,  had  just  began  to  make  a  serious  impression 
on  my  susceptibility,  and  I  was  consequently  blind  to  all  danger. 
However,  matters  soon  began  to  assume  a  very  threatening  aspect : 
two  or  three  families  who  had  quitted  Rome  suddenly  reappeared, 
bringing  with  them  the  unpleasant  news  that  the  inhabitants  on  the 
whole  line  of  coimtry  within  ten  miles  distance  of  the  capital, 
having  heard  the  cholera  was  already  at  Rome,  had  taken  up  arms, 
and  resisted  every  effort  of  the  English  and  other  foreigners  to  pass 
the  cordon  they  had  formed.  In  one  or  two  instances  the  horses 
had  been  shot,  and  the  postilions  nearly  shared  their  fate ;  the 
government  was  applied  to,  and  gens  d'armes  dispatched  on  the 
several  great  roads ;  but,  finding  the  peasantry  determined,  returned, 
to  assure  us  of  the  impossibility  of  quitting  the  Roman  territory, 
and  to  add  to  the  panic  which  was  daily  gaining  ground. 

For  a  week  even  after  some  decided  cases  of  cholera  had  ap- 
peared, the  Romans  were  induced  to  believe  that  through  the 
Virgin's  interposition  the  eternal  city  would  be  spared  the  dire 
visitation.  To  strengthen  the  imposture,  the  Pope,  with  a  long 
train  of  Cardinals  and  Prelates,  attended  by  all  the  magnificence  of 
a  grand  Catholic  procession,  fetched  the  celebrated  Madonna  from 
the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  and  midst  an  escort  of 
tbitusands  of  the  rejoicing  and  infatuated  populace,  carried  her  to 
tbe  Jesu,  where  she  was  placed  over  the  high  altar — strange  supers 
stition  !  to  imagine  tliat  a  dark,  half-effaced  portrait  of  the  Holy 
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Vii^in  could  stay  the  immutable  decree  of  Providence  which  had 
ah'^ftdj  gone  foith.  Had  it  so  happened  however  that  the  disease 
had  taken  another  route,  and  not  visited  Rome,  our  Lady  of 
Loreito  had  yielded  up  her  sovereignty  to  the  Vii^n  of  Santa 
Maria  Ma^ore,  and  all  the  Catholic  world  resounded  with  the 
wondrous  miracle :  as  it  was,  the  very  means  they  took  to  avert  the 
dreadful  calamity  hastened  its  accomplishment.  The  Jesu  was 
crowded  day  and  night,  and  numbers  of  the  poorer  classes  actually 
slept  on  the  steps  of  the  church,  that  they  might  be  more  imme* 
diately  under  the  Virgin's  protection.  Than  the  unhealthy  exhala- 
tions of  the  earth  at  this  time  of  the  year,  combined  with  the 
poisonous  night  dews,  nothing  could  be  more  favourable  to  the  rapid 
introduction  of  cholera,  and  the  next  morning  found  the  greater 
part  its  victims.  In  three  days  after  the  Virgin  had  taken  up  her 
quarters  at  the  Jesu,  the  infection  had  spread  over  the  whole  city, 
to  the  consternation  of  all  classes,  who  relied  implicitly  in  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Vii^in,  and  the  promise  of  the  Santa  PadGre,  "  that  the 
cholera  would  not  enter  the  walls  of  Rome/'  Every  one  seemed 
paralyzed  with  horror,  the  doctors  refused  to  attend  the  sick,  the 
priests  to  bury  the  dead,  '^  satwe  qtdpeiif*  was  the  general  cry. 

The  most  dbreadful  scenes  were  of  daily  occurrence :  the  moment 
any  member  of  a  fiunily  was  seized  with  the  disease,  the  rest  rushed 
out  of  the  house,  and  left  him  or  her  to  their  fate.  The  dead,  while 
yet  warm,  were  carried  off  in  open  carts  without  coffins  or  winding 
sheets,  and  many  interred  alive ;  the  shops  were  for  the  most  part 
closed,  and  the  streets  deserted ;  dull  lowering  clouds  obscured  the 
blue  sky,  and  an  unnatural  heat  pervaded  the  whole  atmosphere. 
The  fSaoes  of  those  you  met  told  of  recent,  or  seemed  to  anticipate 
coming,  eviL 

The  priests  and  Jesuits, — ^the  former  exasperated  beyond  measure 
that  the  Holy  Father  should  have  proved  himself  not  infallible,  and 
that  his  influence  with  the  mother  of  Gk>d  was  not  quite  so  irresis- 
tible as  the  ]>eople  had  heretofore  been  led  to  imagine — the  latter 
mortified  and  wounded  in  their  proud  spirit,  that  their  sacred  edifice, 
the  '^  Jesu,''  should  have  been  selected  as  the  receptacle  of  that 
wonderful  image  of  the  Virgin,  (which  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore  had  performed  so  many  miracles,)  and  that,  notwith- 
standing the  dtuly  masses  at  her  altar  by  the  Pope  and  Prelates, 
she  not  only  refused  her  miraculous  aid  or  interposition,  but 
had  actually  seemed  to  invite  the  approach  of  the  dreadful  scourge, 
— in  order  to  preserve  their  power  over  the  i)eople,  amongst  whom 
the  failure  of  their  predictions  had  generated  a  spirit  of  unbelief 
most  dangerous  to  their  dominion,  they  had  recourse  to  the  following 
expedient. 

At  Naples,  when  the  cholera  broke  out,  the  populace  were  incited 
to  believe  that  the  springs  and  aqueducts  which  supplied  the  city 
were  poisoned,  and  the  King  was  obliged,  in  the  pr&sence  of  thou- 
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sands  of  his  uproarious  subjects^  to  quaff  a  cup  of  water  firom  the 
various  public  fountains^  to  prevent  a  threatened  outbreak.  Taking 
a  hint  from  this  circumstance^  immediately  they  had  fully  ascer- 
tained that  the  cholera  had  broken  out^  they  industriously  circulated 
a  report  that  the  French^  English^  and  other  foreigners  resident  in 
Bome^  (to  gratify  their  religious  animosity,)  were  administering 
poison  in  various  shapes  to  the  inhabitants,  and  that  its  effects  were 
in  every  respect  similar  to  those  of  the  cholera.  Their  ruse  was 
fatally  successful,  their  power  was  regained,  and  the  Forestieri 
regarded  with  the  darkest  hatred  and  suspicion.  A  melancholy 
instance  of  the  result  of  such  an  infamous  measure  I  shall  here 
relate. 

An  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Houseal,  a  teacher  of  languages, 
was  one  evening  crossing  a  small  piazza  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Trastevere,  the  St.  Giles's  of  Rome,  when  a  Uttle  boy,  who 
with  others  were  letting  off  some  fire-works,  came  up  to  him  and 
asked  him  for  a  bajoccho  (a  penny) ;  our  countryman  good  na- 
turedly  patted  the  little  feUow  on  his  head  and  complied  with  his 
request.  He  had  no  sooner  done  so,  than  some  women  who  were 
standing  near  him,  before  the  door  of  an  'osteria  (low  public  house), 
exclaimed,  '^  £cc5  un  awelenetore'^  (there  is  a  poisoner) ;  some 
men  who  were  inside  immediately  rushed  out,  and,  ere  he  could 
escape,  a  crowd  collected,  he  was  thrown  down  and  totmpled  under 
their  feet — stabbed  in  eleven  different  places — one  of  his  eyes  torn 
from  the  socket — large  masses  of  hair,  with  the  flesh  attached  to 
it,  pulled  from  his  head — and  the  deluded  and  infuriated  wretches 
were  about  to  finish  the  horrid  tragedy,  by  dragging  him  to  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  and,  placing  him  on  a  hastily  collected  heap 
of  sti*aw  and  rubbish,  in  the  act  of  firing  it,  when  the  carabinieri 
with  a  tremendous  effort  succeeded  in  rescuing  him.  The  poor 
fellow  was  conveyed  to  the  Hospital  of  St.  Qiacomo,  where  he 
lingered  till  the  next  day,  and  expired  in  the  greatest  agony. 

At  this  critical  period  we  were  not  more  than  a  dozen  English- 
men in  Rome ;  our  first  feeling  was  one  of  anxiety  for  our  safety, 
for  we  very  naturally  thought  he  would  not  be  the  only  victim : 
but  this  soon  gave  way  to  one  of  revenge,  and  I  remember  a  friend 
of  mine  coolly  proposing  to  arm  ourselves,  gain  the  assistance  of 
the  French  and  Germans,  and  attack  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 
wherein  the  scene  had  taken  place. 

The  Government  and  higher  classes  sympathised  with  us  deeply 
on  the  shocking  catastrophe,  and  it  being  reported  that  the  Ti^ 
teverini  had  sworn  to  capture  the  body  on  the  way  to  the  burial 
ground,  the  Gt)vemor  ordered  the  funeral  procession  to  be  attended 
by  an  escort  of  dragoons.  We  assembled  at  the  Prussian  Ambas- 
sador's, whose  chaplain  officiated  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Btirgess, 
and  proceeded  in  open  carriages,  headed  by  the  Consul's  partner, 
Mr.  Jones,  (the  dragoons  bringing  up  the  rear,)  to  the  Hospital 
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St.  Giacomo^  where  the  heane  awaited  ub,  and  thence  through  the 
forum  to  the  Protestant  Cemetery,  'neatJi  the  Pyramid  of  Caiua 
Cestus.  As  we  passed  through  the  forum,  rather  a  vicious-looking 
crowd  met  us  near  the  arch  of  Septimus  Severus,  but  they  made 
no  attempt  at  disturbancCi  and  the  ceremony  of  interment  was 
quietly  concluded ;  on  our  return,  however,  we  were  consideraUy 
alarmed(as  the  dragoons  had  left  us),  on  passing  near  the  G^ttd,  to 
hear  shouts  and  ones,  mingled  with  the  clashing  of  weapons  and 
an  occasional  discharge  of  fii^-arms ;  and  on  arriving  home  I  learnt 
firom  my  servant,  that  whilst  we  were  consigning  poor  Housealtohis 
last  home,  a  most  desperate  conflict  had  taken  place  between  the 
Trasteverini  and  the  oragoons.  It  appears  the  Pope,  in  considera* 
tion  of  the  narrow  and  unhealthy  streets  of  the  quarter  allotted  to 
the  Jews,  and  of  the  refusal  to  receive  them  into  any  of  the  Roman 
Hospitals,  had  granted  them  the  Cenci  Palace  for  die  use  of  their 
sick.  The  Trasteverini,  enraged  that  any  leniency  or  indulgence 
should  be  shown  to  the  '^  Infidel  Dogs,'^  as  they  are  termed,  actually 
rushed  into  the  palace,  and  commenced  ejecting  the  sick,  some  in 
the  agonies  of  death,  into  the  street,  and  set  fire  to  the  building  in 
two  or  three  places ;  the  dragoons  were  despatched  to  the  spot, 
and  the  mob,  armed  with  their  stilettos  and  stones,  setting  them  at 
defiance,  they  were  obliged  to  charge  the  barbarians,  and  it  was  not 
until  many  had  been  severe!  jr  wounded,  and  some  of  the  ringleaders 
taken  prisoners,  that  tranquillity  could  be  restored. 

Having  been  in  London  and  Naples  when  those  cities  were 
visited  by  the  cholera,  its  terrors  had  in  a  great  measure  lost  their 
effect  upon  me,  and  I  took  an  opportunity  of  being  present  at 
scenes  which  a  Soman,  or  indeed  most  of  my  own  countijmen, 
would  have  considered  it  madness  to  have  approached;  one  of  them 
I  will  here  describe,  viz.  the  burial  of  the  dead. 

It  was,  as  some  one  says  somewhere,  ''near  the  dark  waste 
and  middle  of  the  night,^'  that  I  wended  my  way  to  the 
cemetery  about  a  mile  outside  the  Porta  Pia.  It  is  a  solitary 
road  at  all  times,  more  particularly  so  at  that  period,  for  it  was 
avoided  by  the  inhabitwts  and  peasantry  as  though  it  were  a 
haunted  spot.  I  am  not  naturally  afraid,  but  as  I  drew  near  the 
last  drear  home  of  thousands,  many  of  whom  but  a  few  hours 
before  I  had  met  in  the  bloom  of  life  and  hope,  a  cold  shudder 
gradually  crept  over  me ;  and  as  it  was  reported  several  had  been 
buried  alive,  I  looked  to  encounter  at  every  turn  of  the  road  "  the 
ghastly  form  of  one  risen  from  the  dead,''  or  the  sudden  attack  of 
some  stray  galley-slave,  about  seventy  of  whom  had  escaped  from 
prison,  anid  had  not  been  re-captured.  However,  I  reached  the 
gates  in  safety,  and  entered;  a  strange  scene  met  my  eye — on  one 
side  of  the  road,  which  leads  through  the  midst  of  the  ground,  were 
galley-slaves  carousing  around  the  remains  of  a  scanty  fire ;  whilst 
on  the  opposite  side  many  of  them,  scattered  ovex  the  graves,  lay 
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stretched  in  slumber :  at  a  little  distance  the  sentinels,  in  the  pale 
moonshine,  rested  on  their  arms.  I  passed  on,  iR^ithout  being 
noticed,  towards  a  low  building  at  the  further  end,  near  which 
stood  some  Capuchins,  with  whom  I  had  just  entered  into  conver- 
sation when  the  tramp  of  horses  was  heard,  and  the  procession  made 
its  appearance.  By  this  time  the  moon  had  taken  her  departure, 
and  dark  clouds,  as  if  in  sympathy  with  the  scene  below,  began  to 
ride  over  the  hitherto  bright  face  of  heaven. 

First  came  six  dragoons,  their  helmets  and  swords  flashing,  and 
their  swarthy  faces  ever  and  anon  lit  up  by  the  red  glare  of  the 
torches  carried  by  the  Capuchins,  who  walked  behind  them  chaunt- 
ing  the  requiem  for  the  dead.  They  were  followed  by  about  four 
carts  filled  with  bodies,  huddled  together  indiscriminately  in  one 
dark  mass,  men,  women  and  children ;  at  a  little  distance  in  the 
rear  walked  the  priest,  preceded  by  two  youths  carrying  large  wax 
candles.  The  Capuchins  again  formed  part  of  the  procession,  and 
the  melancholy  spectacle  closed  with  a  crowd  of  galley-slaves  closely 
guarded  by  a  strong  party  of  dragoons ;  as  these  last  came,  on,  I 
recognised  tiie  officer  in  command,  and,  glad  to  claim  his  acquaint- 
ance, walked  by  his  side  into  the  field  adjoining  the  cemetery, 
which  (the  customary  burial-ground  not  being  sufficiently  spacious) 
had  been  added.  Trenches,  about  three  feet  in  depth,  had  been 
dug  in  rows  the  whole  length  of  the  field,  and  into  one  of  these  the 
galley-slaves  commenced  placing  the  bodies,  in  layers  of  twos  and 
threes,  whilst  the  dragoons  formed  in  a  circle  around  the  immediate 
scene  of  interment,  with  the  priest  and  Capuchins  in  the  midst. 

The  first  cart  had  been  emptied,  and  the  funeral  service  in  the 
act  of  commencement,  when  a  low  half-stifled  groan  was  heard  in 
the  direction  of  the  carts  behind  us :  a  shriek  of  horror  burst  from 
the  whole  assemblage — ^the  book  dropped  from  the  priest* s  trem- 
bling grasp — ^the  torches  of  the  Capuchins  tumbled  one  against  the 
other — singeing,  and  in  some  instances  setting  fire  to,  their  vene- 
rable beards.  The  steeds  of  the  dragoons,  sympathising  with  the 
fright  of  their  riders,  reared  and  plunged,  and  the  consternation 
seemed  about  to  terminate  in  a  general  route,  when  the  officer  of 
dragoons,  snatching  a  torch  from  one  of  the  friars,  rode  up  to  the 
carts,  and  in  a  voice  of  thunder  commanded  the  galley-slaves  to 
unload  the  cart  whence  the  groaning  still  continued  to  proceed. 
About  half  a  dozen  bodies  were  lifted  out,  when  the  object  of  our 
terror  was  discovered,  in  the  shape  of  a  'fruttorola'  (an  apple- 
woman)  of  the  piazza  Navona,  who,  rendered  insensible  by  an 
overdose  of  brandy  and  opium,  had  been  carried  oflF  by  the  becchini 
for  dead.  Restoratives  were  immediately  procured  from  a  neigh- 
bouring vineyard,  and  about  a  week  afterwards  I  bought  some 
fruit  of  the  poor  creature  at  hec  stall  in  the  piazza. 

As  I  havfe  said  before,  it  was  a  sad  time  during  the  cholera,  and 
Rome  tras  not  herself  again  until  the  fun  and  revelry  of  the  car- 
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nival  flowed  in  like  a  Lethean  torrent^  and  drowned  the  romem* 
brance  of  that  awful  visitation.  I  have  often  heard  En^shmen 
complain  of  the  Romans'  want  of  hospitality,  and  that  they  had 
never  received  an  invitation  to  dinner  in  a  private  family.  This  it 
a  mistaken  notion :  the  truth  is,  their  mode  of  living  is  altogether 
different  firom  our  own. 

The  greatest  part  of  a  Boifian's  life  is  passed  in  a  CafiS,  whidi 
to  him  is  the  Englishman's  fireside.  Home  has  no  aUurements  or 
endearments  for  him — ^it  is  his  messuage  or  tenement,  and  nothing 
beyond.     Byron's  lines — 

"  Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  honest  watch  dog's  bark. 

Bay  deep-mouthed  welcome  as  we  draw  near  home ; 
'Tis  sweet  to  know  there  is  an  eye  will  mark 
Our  coming,  and  look  brighter  when  we  come"—- 

he  could  not  understand — '^  'tis  not  in  his  philosophy."  JFe  love 
to  sit  by  the  blazing  hearth,  and  to  contrast  the  snug  scene  which 
surrounds  us,  with  the  whistling  of  the  storm  without,  and, 
whilst  we  exclaim  What  a  dreadful  night !  to  jerk  our  chairs  closer, 
Bnd  talk  of  bygone  days  and  those  who  are  far  away.  It  is  our 
pride  also  to  see  our  firiends  form  part  of  our  family  circle,  and 
eating  and  drinking  is  an  indispensable  outward  demonstration  of 
our  inward  gratification  at  their  presence.  The  Boman  is  also  glad 
to  see  his  firiends  around  him,  but  the  pleasure  costs  him  nothing 
beyond  his  own  cup  of  coffee  or  ice ;  and  they  ei^joy  themselves 
just  as  much,  and  are  qiute  as  sincere,  without  creating  obligations, 
which,  perhaps,  on  one  side  must  be  returned  at  a  great  inconveni- 
ence. I  think  English  hospitality  is  too  often  a  forced  appearance 
of  being  as  well  off  as  your  neighbour,  who  enjoys  your  mortgage 
of  a  whole  week's  dinners,  devoured  in  an  hour,  and  laughs  at  your 
folly. 

This  is  the  result  of  poverty  being  looked  upon  by  us  as  a  crime ; 
a  Frenchman  says, — "  Je  suis  un  pauvre  diable."  An  Italian,  with 
a  shrug  of  the  shoulders — "  Sono  un  Poveraccio."  An  Englishman 
suffers  in  silence.  I  do  not  think  I  dined  with  a  Roman  family 
more  than  three  or  four  times  during  my  residence  in  Rome ;  and 
on  the  last  of  these  occasions  I  certainly  had  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  my  entertainer's  want  of  hospitality.  After  the  minestra, 
boUito,  and  frittata,  had  disappeared,  a  dish  containing  a  large 
thick  piece  of  meat,  swimming  in  a  rich  gravy  highly  seasoned 
with  garlick,  was  placed  at  the  bottom,  and  a  soup-plate,  filled  with 
a  composition  resembling  a  twelfth-cake,  at  the  top  of  the  table. 
The  former,  my  host  (with  a  smile  which  seemed  to  say  ^'  there, 
this  is  in  honour  of  you")  announced  as  a  ''Beefstek*  di  Motone," 
(a  mutton  beefsteak),  the    latter   as  ''Zuppa  Inglese,"  (English 

*  The  Roman  manner  of  spelling  it. 
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soup).  I  could  scarcely  suppress  my  laughter^  and  when  my  wor- 
thy host  proceeded  to  recommend  the  mutton  beefsteak  to  my  no- 
tice, adding,  that  in  order  to  render  it  as  Englishified  as  possible,  the 
cook  had  seasoned  the  gravy  with  "  sale  d'  Inghilterra,''  (Epsom 
salts,)  my  risible  muscles  gave  way,  and  I  laughed  until  the  tears 
rolled  down  my  cheeks.  My  entertainers  looked  both  surprised 
and  mortified,  but  an  explanation  proved  an  ample  apology,  and 
their  mirth  became  quite  equal  to  my  own. 

I  like  the  Italian  ladies,  that  is,  in  the  afternoon,  till  which  time 
of  the  day  even  the  highest  classes  are  seldom  fit  to  be  seen.  An 
Italian  woman  is  innately  well  bred.  She  never,  at  my  period  of 
her  life,  smells  of  bread  and  butter,  and  her  fascination  of  manner 
and  perfect  self-possession  (in  other  countries  generally  the  effect 
of  education)  seems  but  to  have  grown  witib  her  growth,  and 
strengthened  with  her  strength.  Love  is  their  sole  thought  and 
pccnpation  nntU  they  are  married-and  intrigue  afterward-.  This 
is  in  a  great  measure  the  effects  of  climate,  and  because  they  have 
nothing  else  to  do.  Their  conjugal  duties  are  few  enough — ^the 
convent  and  the  priest  take  care  of  their  children,  and  the  servants 
manage  the  rest.  This  is  all  very  pleasant  in  their  youth,  but  when 
old  age  approaches,  which  it  does  most  inconveniently  fast  in  the 
sunny  south,  and  a  cavalier  servente  is  no  longer  a  tenable  appen- 
dage, they  either  endeavour  to  forget  their  youthful  indiscretions 
in  the  excitement  of  cards,  or  turn  methodistical  and  avaricious. 
They  spend  the  morning  in  the  churches  as  the  way,  and  the  even- 
ing in  trying  to  add  to  their  savings  for  the  purchase  of  masses  as 
the  means,  of  their  salvation.  Nevertheless,  with  all  their  faults,  I 
love  them  still.  They  are  seldom  coquettes  or  mawkishly  modest, 
and  even  in  their  evil  doing  there  is  a  degree  of  straightforward 
honesty,  which  blunts  censure,  and  almost  provokes  laughter.  As 
I  am  on  the  subject  of  the  fair  sex,  I  cannot  resist  giving  a  sketch 
of  a  love  affair  that  happened  to  myself  at  Rome. 

The  Marchesina  Di  ,  no  one  could  have  denied,  was  a 

rich  specimen  of  Italian  beauty ;  she  had  fine  dark  eyes,  which 
emitted  a  soft  or  flashing  fire  as  her  feelings  prompted,  her  hair  was 
raven  black,  presenting  a  strong  contrast  to  her  almost  transpa- 
rently pale,  but  beautDul  and  expressive  face.  We  met  at  Naples, 
and,  if  words  and  looks  are  true  signs,  the  impression  was  a  mu- 
tual one.  On  m^  return  to  Home,  I  renewed  my  visits,  with  the 
sanction  of  la  signora  madre,  who  had  been  a  remarkably,  and 
was  even  then,  a  pretty  woman. 

I  had  called  one  evening,  as  usual,  to  pay  my  respects  to  my  in- 
,namorata,  when  her  maid  informed  me  she  was  out,  but  had  left  a 
message  that  I  would  await  her  return.  The  Marchesa  was  alone, 
and  I  sat  down  on  the  sofa  by  her  side,  and  talked  with  her  about 
England,  which  she  had  risitea  in  her  youth,  and  my  country  women« 
She  appeared  in  a  most  affectionate  humour,  which,  under  the  cir- 
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cumfltances,  I  considered  of  course  quite  matemaL  At  length, 
howeyer^  her  conduct  took  a  turn  that  could  not  be  mmnterpreted. 
Overcome  with  astonishment,  I  was  in  the  act  of  riang  firom  my 
seat,  my  hce  glowing,  and  my  eyes  kindling  with  ill-suppressed  in- 
dignation, when  the  door  opened,  and  in  walked  the  daughter ;  she 
glanced  at  me  but  for  an  instant,  and  then,  ''  as  o'er  her  radiant 
brow  flushed  a  tumult  strange,'^  she  turned  her  eyes  upon  her  mo* 
ther,  who,  every  feature  crimsoning  with  shame,  gased  upon  the 
ground.  A  most  painful  silence  of  about  two  minutes  ensued^ 
when  the  daughter  walked  up  to  the  door  with  the  dignity  of  a 
queen,  and,  holding  it  open,  motioned  me  to  follow  her. 

As  I  hurried  past  the  so&,  the  Marchesa  gave  me  a  look,  whiht, 
at  the  same  moment,  she  grew  deadly  pale.  God  ddend  me ! 
thought  I,  it  is  not  finished  here.    Master  Juvenal  is  right — 

"  A  woman  scorned,  is  pitiless  as  fistte. 
For  then  the  dread  of  shame  adds  stings  to  hate." 

I  had  scarcely  entered  the  daughter's  apartments,  when  she 
turned  round,  and,  drawing  herself  up  to  her  full  height,  abruptly 
asked  me, "  Do  you  love  me  ?''  I  certainly  did  love  her,  and  only 
wish  I  could  have  translated  Bums'  lines  :*- 

"  Dinna  ask  me  'gin  I  lo'e  ye, 
Ask  it  o'  yoursel' :" 

but,  as  it  wais,  I  merely  gave  her  a  plain  answer — Si  (yes).  "  Well, 
then,''  she  added,  "  I  shall  soon  put  it  to  the  proof,  if  you  still  con- 
tinue to  come  here, — and  you  cannot  see  me  elsewhere.  You  do  it 
at  the  risk  of  being  stilettoed  on  the  staircase — seek  no  explana- 
tion.   I  know  all  as  wdl  as  if  I  had  been  present." 

About  three  or  four  days  after,  as  I  was  walking  on  the  Pinean 
Hill,  pondering  on  my  evening's  adventure,  I  was  accosted  by  a 
servant  of  the  Marchesa,  who  put  a  note  into  my  hand  and 
retired. 

It  ran  as  fc^ows : — "  You  have  a  rival,  a  contemptible  one,  in  the 

young  Count ;  for  God's  sake  come  to  me  as  soon  as  you 

can, — ^my  mother  is  outrageous, — and  I  am  perfectly  distracted." 

I  was  not  long  in  reaching  the  Palazzo  d' ,  where,  to  my 

surprise,  instead  of  finding  the  young  lady  in  tears  or  hysterics,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  she  not  only  received  me  with  smiles, 
but  seemed  evidently  struggling  to  suppress  her  laught^. 

Pleased,  yet  puzzled,  at  such  an  agreeable  disappointment,  I 
b^ged  her  to  explain  a  conduct  so  entirely  at  variance  with  the 
contents  of  her  note.  '^  Oh,  I  am  exceedingly  amused,"  she  re- 
plied ;  "  so  come  .and  sit  down  by  me,  and  I  will  tell  you  the 
reason.  I  had  scarcely  time  to  dispatch  my  note  to  you,  when 
the  Count  (your  rival)  was  announced ;    and  my  mother  saying 
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that  she  wished  to  see  him  alone,  I  retired  to  my  apartments/^ 
Here^  taking  me  into  an  adjoining  room  and  pointing  to  a  small  door 
in  the  wall^  which  I  had  never  biefore  remarked^  she  said,  ''  That 
opens  into  a  private  passage,  which  connects  my  apartments  with 
those  of  La  Marchesa,  and  leads  into  the  drawing-room*  To  be 
brie^  I  listened  to  their  conversation.  She  told  him  she  was 
determined  he  should  win  my  consent ;  and  that,  as  for  you,  you 
might  be  easily  got  rid  of/'  '*  Indeed/*  I  remarked,  turning 
rather  pale ;  for  the  stilettoing  on  the  staircase  had  not  escaped 
my  memory. 

She  seemed  to  guess  my  thoughts,  and  rejoined,  ^'  No,  no ;  you 
are  only  to  be  frightened.  My  mother  informed  him  that  you 
English  have  a  terrible  dread  of  the  stiletto,  and  of  dark  figures 
wrapped  in  long  cloaks,  following  you  about  at  night.  And  now 
listen  to  their  plan,  which  the  old  lady  thinks  will  hurry  you  out 
of  Rome.  If,  as  usual,  you  pay  me  a  visit  to-night,  the  Count 
is  to  watch  your  departure,  and  dog  your  steps  wherever  you  may 
go,  and,  watching  his  opportunity,  burst  suddenly  upon  you  from 
some  dark  portico,  and,  as  if  by  chance,  let  fall  a  naked  stiletto^ 
which  she  says  will  frighten  you  out  of  your  wits,  and  make  you 
give  me  up  altogether. 

''  He  was  very  reluctant  to  accede  to  her  proposal ;  and  I  could 
understand  from  the  tremulous  tone  of  his  voice,  when  suggesting 
that  you  also  might  be  armed,  that  he  is  a  thorough  coward. 
However,  even  supposing  the  contrary,  if  you  are  a  true  knight^ 
and  worthy  of  my  love,  you  will  seize  this  occasion  of  ridding  your- 
self of  a  rival  whom  I  hate.^' 

Since  the  information  afforded  me  that  I  might  be  assassinated 
on  the  staircase,  I  had  carried  a  very  small  pistol,  loaded,  in  my 
side  coat  pocket.  On  this  occasion,  however,  I  merely  put  in  the 
powder  with  wadding,  and  repaired  to  my  ladye-love.  I  stayed 
with  her  till  a  late  hour,  acquainted  her  with  my  plan^  and  left  the 
palazso. 

It  was  a  dark  night,  and  not  a  person  was  to  be  seen  as  I 
strolled  down  the  Corso,  humming  an  air  she  had  been  trying 
to  teach  me.  As  I  turned  into  the  Yicolo  dei  Oreci,  a  tall  dark 
figure  swept  rapidly  by  me,  in  the  same  direction  as  myself. 
*'  Hark  forward,  old  fellow,*'  I  muttered ;  "  we  shall  soon  meet/' 
The  words  had  scarcely  passed  my  lips,  when  the  same  figure 
darted  out  of  a  portico  right  against  me,  nearly  throwing  me 
down,  and  before  I  had  time  to  recover  myself,  the  clash  of 
steel  on  the  pavement  rung  upon  my  ear.  Pretending  to  be 
dreadfully  frightened,  I  half  ran,  half  walked,  up  the  Vicolo— 
hurried  across  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  and  began  to  ascend  the 
Scalinata  several  steps  at  a  time,  followed  by  my  rival,  who 
no  doubt,  thought  he  had  achieved  wonders ;  when,  suddenly 
wheeling  round  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  springing  upon  the  first 
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landing-place,  I  drew  forth  my  pistol,  and  fired  it  right  at  him ;  he 
uttered  an  awful  loud  shriek,  missed  his  footing,  and  rolled  head 
oyer  heels  down  the  Scalinata. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Man's  life  is  short.  Italian  revenge  is  long-liyed.  An  intima- 
tion was  ghren  me  through  a  friendly  source  that  I  was  not  safe  in 
Rome  after  what  happened,  and  a  conciliatory  letter,  written  by 
the  old  lady  (whose  young  protegd  had  never  been  heard  of  or 
seen  since  that  night),  some  ten  days  aft;er,  found  me  quietly 
located  at  Florence ;  my  heart  healing  up  fast,  and  my  mind  freed 
from  the  ''  agreeable  anticipation'^  of  wounds  of  a  different  nature. 

These  little  adventures,  with  other  hair-breadth  escapes  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  give  a  relish  to  life,  a  relief  to  our  monotonous,  every- 
day existence.  I  have  much  more  to  say  on  behalf  of  that  same 
Borne,  but  the  watch  is  at  the  door  in  the  shape  of  the  Printer's 
devil.  If  there  is  a  paradise  on  earth  I  believe  it  is  Italy ;  my 
hi^piest  hours,  the  spring  of  my  life,  was  spent  'neath  its  cloud- 
less skies.    Its  greatest  poet,  Dante,  writes 


Nessun  maggior  dolor 


Che  ricordarsi  del  tempo  felice 
Nella  nusena.* 

I  am  sorry  to  contradict  so  high  an  authority ;  but,  if  there  is 
one  recollection  more  pleasant  than  another,  and  which  serves  to 
dispel  sadness,  it  is  that  of  the  many,  many  happy  days  I  passed  in 
Home ;  my  sojourn  in  which  (with  the  exception  of  the  brief  in- 
terval of  the  cholera  panic)  was  one  continued  career  of  uninter- 
rupted pleasure. 

•  Nothing  is  more  painfiil  in  moment^  of  ladness  than  therememhrance  of  past 
happincs.^. 
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Ontario  Leathershins. 
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vould  be  to  drag  yon  over  half  the  world ;  but,  as  I  have  b^^f 
wanderer,  seldom  resting  anywhere  long,  what  can  I  tell  to  intet^ 
you  Beutimeotal  dogs  ?  I  am  a  man  of  no  local  attachments' 
nave  run  away  from  my  wife  and  my  property — ill-natured  peof* 
may  say,  my  wife  and  property  knew  better  than  to  stay  with  of 
— be  it  BO."  ,    , 

"A  Texas  annexatorl    an  Oregon  obsqoatulator !"  exclBU"^ 

B  of  our  party,  an  officer  of  dragoons. 


"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  Aiend,"  said  the  lounging  bic^rapher. 


Hr 


bther  married  my  mother  in  Manchester :  w^,  I  suppose  the  n* 


it 
it 
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in  all  aach  caaea  made  and  provided^  found  no  exception  in  tbeir 
obeervance  of  the  matrimonial  code  of  bye-laws.  An  heir  was  pro* 
bably  wished  for — may  be,  may  be  not.  It  was  a  British  ¥rish, 
and,  had  they  remained  in  Britain,  Gteorge  the  Third  would  have 
had  one  more  subject,  and  some  parish  or  other  another  claimant 
of  settlement ;  but  they  were  shifty  and  thrifty,  and  hearing  that 
the  further  a  shilling  went,  the  less  was  the  necessity  to  lire  near, 
they  put  theirs  in  a  bag,  and  themselTea  in  a  packet  bound  for 
Canada,  and,  a  year  after  marriage,  I  was  honoured  with  a  birth- 
right in  the  New  World.'' 

A  lanky  Yanky — I  said  so,''  muttered  the  officer. 

And  a  mighty  priyileged  inheritance  it  is,"  continued  the  self- 
satisfied  narrator,  totally  unconscious  of  their  rery  personal  obser- 
vation. '^  They  called  me  Ontario-^Ontario  Leathenhins — because 
I  was  hatched  on  the  lake  of  that  name,  like  a  Mother  Carey's 
chicken.  Boundary-line  is  the  name  of  iny  lake-parish — ^no-man's- 
water,  or  no-man's-land,  as  they  say  in  Berkshire,  is  my  county. 
My  father  having  determined  to  pitch  his  tent  on  the  northern 
ahore  of  a  little  bay  formed  bv  a  long  low  strip  of  the  river  Don, 
our  traps  were  landed;  myself  in  mv  mother's  arm,  a  day  and  a 
half  old;  and,  from  what  I've  heara  say,  the  youngest  settler  in 
*  Little  York,'  as  an  incipient  village,  of  three  huts,  was  conse- 
quentially named.  My  advent  amongst  the  lumberers  was  consi- 
dered propitious;  and,  in  spite  of  my  cosmopolite  character,  I  was 
claimed  as  the  aboriginal  Yorker,  a  true  British  subject,  and  des- 
tined to  be  the  father  of  the  soil.  York  and  I  throve  together ; 
and,  as  it  grew  greater  and  more  populous,  the  government — ^for, 
like  all  communities,  inherent  restlessness  brought  upon  itself  the 
punishment  of  a  government — changed  its  name  to  Toronto.  On  my 
return  from  the  Niagara  frt)ntier,  at  the  Peace,  in  1815,  finding  my 
parents  dead,  I  sold  my  inheritance,  and  went  to  Kingston.  Never 
being  fond  of  great  exertion,  I  Uved  within  my  means,  and  never 
took  a  telescopic  range,  but  kept  within  compass.  Being  one  day 
on  a  fishing  excursion  at  Brocksville,  I  fell  in  with  a  random  fellow, 
whose  company  so  amused  me,  that  I  was  induced  to  accompany 
him  up  the  Ottawa.  He  was  bound  on  a  courting  expedition  to 
some  fair  attach^e  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  How  the  lady 
had  found  her  way  to  such  a  propria  qua  manbusipoBt  liquid  easily 
guess ;  but  why  my  friend  should  brave  the  perils  of  the  Chippewa 
country  to  restore  her  to  society  was  beyond  m^  philosophy.  In 
about  a  fortnight  we  reached  Lake  Nipissing  without  any  adven- 
ture. A  fort — as  a  collection  of  tolerably  comfortable  timber 
houses  was  called — ^formed  the  station  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany on  the  north  of  the  lake,  the  inhabitants  being  all  trappers  of 
beavers,  martins,  and  all  other  animals  especially  created  for  cover- 
ing with  their  skins  those  of  the  daughters  of  Eve.  These  gentle- 
men, finding  it  more  amusing  to  smoke,  drink,  and  fish,  than  to 
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expose  themselves  to  cold  and  wet^  trapping  in  the  holes  of  the 
rivers^  engaged,  for  a  consideration,  the  natives  to  do  the  urork. 
The  mediiun  of  barter  was  whiskey ;  and,  as  the  Indians  must  drink 
to  the  success  of  the  beaver  trade,  and  the  Company's  agents  to  the 
success  of  Indian  trapping,  a  discount,  worthy  of  the  Minories, 
was  thus  deducted  from  the  price,  'ere  the  former  left  the  fort. 
My  Mend  soon  found  out  that  the  damsel,  for  whose  sake  he  had 
come  thus  fiar,  had  made  up  her  mind  to  remain  where  she  was. 
This  was  a  blow  he  did  not  expect.     She  was  the  daughter  of  an 
inn-keeper  at  Montreal,  an  imperious,  commanding  girl,  whom  no 
man  could  see  without  desiring  to  subdue.    There  was  not  a  bit  of 
refinement  about  her,  still  less  could  vulgarity  be  imputed  to  her. 
She  could  swim  like  an  Indian  squaw,  manage  a  horse  better  than 
her  admirer,  and  was,  in  short,  amidst  the  rough  and  unscrupulous 
spirits  with  whom  she  dwelt,  a  model  of  chastity,  impudence,  and 
impenetrable  self-possession.     Had  Victor  Hugo's  tale  of  Ndtre 
Dame  been  written  in  those  days,  she  had  deserved  the  name  of 
Esmarelda  of  the  North.     She  was  excessively  happy  in  her  situa- 
tion.    '  There  is  a  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil,'  and  her  presence 
struck  it  from  the  unlikely  soil,  as  glittering  sparks  are  emitted 
from  the  cold  dull  flint.     She  was  the  Czarina  of  the  Chippewa. 
Her  court  were  all  lovers,  bpt  there  was  no  jealousy  amongst  them. 
All  knew  an  interest  in  her  heart,  leading  to  a  selfish  monopoly  of 
affection,  was  vain :  each  had  reasons  for  believing  that  interest 
with  Matilda  was  commensurate  with  his  individuality — ^a  more 
flattering  preference  could  not  be  bestowed.    I  did  not  say  Matilda 
was  a  perfect  beauty,  or  of  cultivated  or  lofty  mind;  but  she  had 
attributes,  whose  very  influence  upon  us  give  comfort  to  a  despond- 
ing soul.    Now,  Peter  Sankey,  my  companion,  found  himself  in  a 
fSedse  position,  and  his  hatred  to  the  trappers  became  intense — ^nay, 
he  tried  even  to  hate  Matilda  herself,  and  had  once  resolved  to  tell 
her  he  had  succeeded,  but  she  set  two  large  dogs  at  him,  and  Icloked 
so  radiantly  fierce  the  while,  that  no  happiness  on  earth  appeared 
to  him  equal  to  dying  at  her  feet  at  that  moment.     The  dogs  knew 
their  mission,  and  confined  their  teeth  to  tearing  Peter's  clothes  to 
shreds. 

'^  He  was  not  to  be  seen  after  that  day,  but  where  he  was  gone  to, 
no  one  knew ;  and  as  drags  are  unknown  on  the  lake,  we  left  him 
to  his  supposed  fi&te,  somewhere  at  its  bottom.  The  manner  of 
the  trappners  immediately  changed  towards  mvself.  Matilda  looked 
me  frdl  in  the  face,  and  told  me  she  would  cook  my  dinner  of 
salmon-trout  herself.  This  was  an  unwonted  condescension.  She 
sat  down  by  me  to  partake  of  it ;  and  when,  in  answer  to  her 
questions,  I  told  her  I  was  bom  on  the  lakes,  and  named  Ontario 
therefrom,  she  rejoined,  '  Perhaps  I  had  better  been  never  bom 
at  all.' 

"  A  wound  which  I  had  received  at  the  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane 
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was  the  next  object  of  inquiry.  You  may  see  a  slight  trace  of  it 
now  across  my  temple ;  it  was  then  an  ugly  scar.  She  took  my 
head  in  her  hands,  as  a  dentist  does  a  child's,  prior  to  raising  a 
scream  from  a  mouth  robbed  of  a  tooth  or  two.  A  thrill,  and  not 
an  unpleasant  one,  vibrated  through  my  back-bone  and  ribs ;  I 
ought  to  say,  through  my  heart;  but  certainly  the  skin-deep 
flutter  was  not  there.  There  was  silence  for  some  minutes ;  then, 
as  if  paying  me  the  greatest  compliment  in  the  world,  she  said  in 
a  low,  confidential  tone^  '  Would  you  swim  across  the  Ottawa  with 
me  for  five  dollars  V  She  looked  at  me  as  composedly  as  that 
young  lady  (pointing  to  the  Marchese)  would,  if  she  was  ever  to 
condescend  to  ask  me  to  play  a  game  of  chess.  '  Swim,  Miss  V 
stuttered  my  astouished  tongue ;  '  how,  Miss  ?'  not  exactly  know- 
ing what  I  said,  and  doubting  what  I  had  heard.  '  In  the  wake  of 
your  canoe,  till  I  touch  ground,  and  dive  till  I  drop,  and  take  a 
spell  of  the  oar  against  you.'  Here  was  I  in  for  a  singular  alter- 
nate competition.  While  I  was  mustering  up  my  vocabulary  to 
reply,  she  said  sharply, — 

"'Why  should  I  grant  you  a  favour  I  refused  to  that  fool 
Peter  ?     You  may  be  no  better  man.' 

"  *  I  can  swim  with  any  man,'  I  modestly  predicated ;  '  and  I 
would  try  my  arms  against  an  Indian  canoe  pulled  by  a  lady,  even 
though  that  lady  should  be  the  Venus  of  the  Ottawa.' 

" '  A  bargain,'  she  replied ;  '  to-night  shall  the  match  come  off. 
The  moon  is  up  at  nine — at  twelve,  will  be  bright  and  full — ^per- 
haps,' murmured  she,  'too  bright;  but  at  ten,  all  will  not  be 
asleep.  Be  by  the  lake  side  at  twelve  to-night,  the  distance  across 
the  bay  is  a  mQe.' 

"  Most  of  the  Company's  himters  were  assembled  in  the  fort 
that  night.  Two,  who  had  just  returned  after  a  week's  absence, 
boasted  not  only  of  getting  a  hundred  sables  for  six  gallons  of 
Canada  whisky,  but  of  quenching  their  own  thirst  with  the  same, 
and  plucking  from  under  the  blankets  of  the  intoxicated  Indians 
all  tiie  untouched  bottles,  and  making  off  to  the  fort  with  them 
and  the  furs.  '  And  we  filled  the  rest  with  tobacco- water  and 
jalap/  screamed,  with  a  heartless  laugh,  Tom  Armstrong,  who 
woidd  top  and  tail  a  red  man  as  he  would  a  radish. 

" '  Tom  took  the  jalap  for  the  lark,'  said  George  Dixy,  his  fellow- 
adventurer  ;  '  I  dia  not  half  like  the  joke ;  those  wampum  diaps 
are  so  precious  revengeful.' 

"  Various  remarks  were  made  on  the  prudence  of  a  practical  joke 
on  such  dangerous  subjects  as  the  Chippeways. 

"  However,  I  made  an  excuse  to  go  to  bed  early. 

''  Now  it  happened  that  our  Czarina's  log-palace  was  the  one 
nearest  mine.  I  awoke  at  the  hour  I  wished,  and  saw  Miss  Darell's 
tall  figure  slowly  moving  towards  a  black  wood,  when  it  was  lost  in 
the  gloom  of  night.    A  whistle — what  could  that  mean?    A  third 
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party  was  in  the  secret  of  our  match*    Oh  I    I  had  forgotten    to 
ask  about  the  umpire.    The  thoughtful  Amazon  had  provided  one. 
I  was  soon  drest,  and  lowering  my  head  beneath  the  portal  of  my 
door^  when  a  rustling  sound  of  drapery  swept  through  the  air,  and 
my  antagonist  in  natation  rushed  towards  me*    In  a  moment  we 
touched  each  other.     I  knew  not  the  cause  of  her  haste ;  but  that 
there  was  a  cause^  and  not  a  light  one  either^  I  doubted  not,  from 
the  firm  grasp  with  which  one  hand  held  my  wrist,  whilst  the  other 
was  uplifted.     She  would  have  enchanted  Canova,  had  he  seen  her 
before  he  grouped  his  models  for  his  '  Listeners.'     I  was  noise- 
lessly drawn  by  my  fair  visitor  within  my  doors,  unconscious  why 
the  honour  was  so  unexpectedly  bestowed  upon  them.    I  was  sure 
I  heard  the  whistle  repeated.    My  heart  went  bump,  bump.    I  am 
sure  my  Minerva  hefurd  it.    No  living  thing  but  a  goddess  or  a 
cabbage  could  keep  its  heart  quiet  at  such  a  moment.     Her  face 
was  turned  in  the  slightest  degree  towards  me,  and  my  dread  that 
she  was  aware  of  my  trepidation,  did  not  make  me  more  composed  ; 
unresisting,  I  was  quietly  pushed  behind  her.    We  stood  listening 
within  my  door  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.     I  perceived  her  eye  was 
fixed  on  what  appeared  a  large  log  of  wood  lying  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  palisades  surrounding  our  houses,  and  which  formed 
our  fort.     Directing  our  eyes  further  upon  the  grey  level  that  ex- 
tended beyond  the  power  of  vision,  we  perceived  several  forms  of 
the  same  description,  which  we  took  to  be  parts  of  the  trunks  of 
small  trees  scattered  along  the  plain.     Though  we  did  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  them  before,  there  was  nothing  singular  in 
this,  as  they  might  have  been  brought  there  for  the  purpose  of 
splitting  for  fuel.     There  was,  however,  something  remarkable  in 
the  appearance  of  these  logs ;   they  were  entirely  free  from  that 
frosted  coat  which  covered  the  surface  of  every  other  object.    It 
was  a  sharp,  frosty  night  in  March. 

''As  we  gazed,  one  of  the  objects  appeared  to  be  set  in  motion. 
Our  eyes  were  instantly  rivetted  on  the  spot,  and  it  soon  became  ap- 
parent, that  what  we  supposed  to  be  a  log,  was  nearer  the  palisades, 
by  some  yards,  than  it  had  been  when  our  attention  was  first 
drawn  to  it.  It  had  moved  horizontally,  and  with  so  slow  a  pro- 
gress, that  for  a  moment  it  became  a  question  to  my  mind  whether 
I  was  not  labouring  under  a  deception  of  vision.  I  ventured  to 
place  my  hand  against  my  vanguard^s  side.  Her  heart  did,  I  was 
sure,  beat  a  trifle  less  leisurely ;  but  her  stately  neck  rose  grandly 
reproachful  (of  a  mere  evening  party  gal,  I  should  say  bridled)  as  a 
smooth-trunked  lordly  lime-tree  might  becomingly  do,  re-rooting 
itself  after  a  slight  shock  of  earthquake. 

*' '  Your  rifle  ?'  was  whispered  in  the  most  intelligible,  at  the 
same  time  quietest,  manner  possible. 

"  '  Is  loaded/  said  I ;  '  but  by  heavens  take  care ;  now,  now  I 
perceive  a-hundred  live  logs ;  the  jalap  has  done  it  all  -/    aod  I 
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groaned,  for  I  had  heard  on  all  hands  of  Indian  imphicability  when 
rooaed  to  revenge. 

'^ '  60,  lose  not  a  moment  more^  to  the  next  cabin,  and  rouse  the 
sleepers;  be  cautions,  firm,  and  quick — the  rifle?' 

'  Is  in  the  room  over  this,  by  my  bed,'  muttered  I. 
'  Creep,  creep,  creep,  like  the  logs  before  us,*  whispered  the 
youDg  lady,  serenely  placing  her  hands  on  my  shoulders,  which 
absolutely  weighed  me  to  the  earth  with  the  irresistible  power  of 
an  hydraulic  press.  I  would  have  much  sooner  crept  behind  her, 
for  at  that  moment  my  conviction  of  her  supernatural  power  of 
aelf-control  and  absence  of  fear  was  superadded  to  instinctive  self- 
preservation.  However,  gents,  I  did  creep,  and  my  short  jacket 
and  loose  downbelows,  not  being  made  of  the  fabric  of  the  alliga- 
tor's upper  coat,  or  the  hedgehog's  dreadnought,  were  soon  sub- 
jected to  a  process  similar  to  the  carding-mill  at  Lowell  factories. 

'^  I  got  pretty  well  to  the  first  house,  and  had  only  to  shake  the 
sleepers,  whisper  into  their  ears — '  Matilda's  in  danger,  look  out  of 
the  window — the  Indians — hist' — to  be  fully  understood.  Em- 
boldened, I  crawled  on  my  belly  like  a  serpent,  to  the  next  cabin, 
and  the  next.  I  moved  as  fast  as  consistent  with  safety,  and  ven- 
tured once  to  raise  my  head  from  the  dirt  and  hoar  firost,  to  regard 
the  cabin  allotted  to  myself,  and  in  which  I  had  left  my  fair  brave 
watcher.  She  was  at  my  window,  and  I  perceived  the  moon  just 
at  a  point  of  its  nocturnal  orbit  that  must  shortly  discover  her  to 
our  ruthless  foes.  I  hastened  on,  my  nose  dismally  scratched,  and 
the  pan  of  my  right  knee  trepanned  by  the  trunk  of  a  pine.  Ma- 
tilda had  never  taken  her  eyes  from  my  crouching  form  save  when 
it  disappeared  within  a  cabin.  The  door  of  one  would  not  give 
way  to  my  push — I  dare  not  rise  to  strike  the  window,  but  passed 
on.  We  could  not  afford  to  lose  one  of  our  small  garrison.  I 
strove  again  to  force  in  the  door,  which  I  knew  was  only  kept  close 
by  a  buttress  placed  for  the  night.  Coiling  myself  up,  I  crept  back 
to  this  cabin,  pushed  again,  when  the  door  flew  open  with  a  noise 
that  was  immediately  accompanied  with  a  cry  of '  Who  the  deviPs 
there?  Be  poking  your  fun  at  that  Kingston  tramp,  if  you  must  be 
privateering,  Ned  Worryall.' 

'' '  Silence,  for  God's  sake,'  cried  I  up  the  stairs,  for  I  had  now 
groped  my  way  over  the  wreck  of  some  crockery  that  had  been 
placed  on  a  box,  instead  of  the  usual  buttress  behind  the  door. 

''  A  sharp  sound,  followed  by  no  reverberations,  fell  on  my  ear :  the 
keen  frost  had  deprived  the  air  of  its  elasticity,  it  was  too  rigid  to 
vibrate ;  the  report,  therefore,  passed  off  in  an  instant,  and,  as  the 
smoke  curled  upwards  from  the  window  of  my  cabin,  with  a  lazy 
roll,  the  plain  in  the  distance  became  animated.  What  appeared 
the  fragments  of  trunks  were  now  erect,  moving  in  various  lines 
upon  the  grey  surface  beneath  them,  which  at  once  betrayed  their 
movements  and  the  direction.    There  was  no  mistake  now :  the 
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true  Indian  war-whoop  rose  on  all  sides^  and  cracky  crack  went  the 
rifles  from  the  cabins  within  our  little  defenceless  fort.  A  desire 
for  vengeance  for  the  insult  offered  to  a  party  of  their  tribe  left 
their  object  in  visiting  us  no  longer  a  matter  of  speculation.  Ma- 
tilda had  fired  the  first  shot,  and  killed  an  invader  in  the  act  of 
scrambling  over  the  palisades.  A  shower  of  arrows  were  directed 
at  the  cabins,  of  course  innocuously,  but  the  palisades  being  broken 
in  and  pulled  down,  a  number  of  Indians  burst  in.  I  pushed  my 
way  tlm>ugh  the  hubbub  to  my  cabin,  and  had  the  pleasure  to  see 
a  ferocious  Redman,  about  to  slaughter  me  with  bis  tomahawk, 
tumbled  head  over  heels  by  a  ball  from  my  own  rifle. 

"  Had  you  been  in  that  far  distant  little  barricade — with  death, 
mutilation,  and  all  the  horrors  of  an  Indian^s  retribution  before  you 
at  that  midnight  hour,  not  a  stroke  dealt  nor  a  groan  from  the  hewn- 
down  wretch  heard — that  night  had  never  passed  away  (torn  your 
memory.  Our  cabins  were  fired ;  and,  while  they  were  consuming, 
the  savages  rushed  forward  and,  by  dint  of  numbers,  crushed  to  the 
eartb  the  inmates  as  they  sought  escape  from  the  falling  pine- 
rafters.  I  leapt  from  my  window  the  moment  I  perceived  amoke 
ascending  from  below ;  Matilda  fell  into  my  arms.  Two  Indians 
whirling,  with  skilful  aim,  the  bloody  tomahawk  gleaming  in  the 
blaze  of  the  conflagration,  had  torn  before  our  eyes  the  scidps  from 
four  of  our  late  companions,  and  now  raised  their  fell  weapons  aloft 
to  sweep  us  to  the  earth.  We  were  the  only  two  survivors.  The 
foremost  Indian  regarded  me  with  a  glare  of  triumph — ^my  rifle 
was  knocked  from  my  hand  a  score  yards ;  he  curved  his  body, 
brought  the  handle  of  the  instrument  of  death  which  he  grasped  to 
a  level  with  his  hip,  and,  springing  suddenly  forward,  seized  me  by 
the  hair  of  the  head,  then,  whirling  the  deadly  hatchet  round  his 
own,  was  on  the  point  of  striking  me  on  the  temples  in  order  to 
strip  off  my  poor  scalp  as  a  trophy,  when  the  man's  whole  frame 
seemed  to  collapse.  Matilda  arrested  his  arm,  and,  the  same  instant, 
was  between  me  and  my  would-be  anuihilator. 

'^  ^  If  thou  art  his  wife,  he  is  saved,'  cried  another  Indian ;  a 
third  proclaimed  the  same  condition  of  safety. 

"  ^  He  is  my  husband,'  calmly  replied  Matilda;  for  she  knew  that 
this  tribe  held  marriage  relations  in  vast  respect,  and  would  have 
impaled  alive  any  female  of  it  who  resisted  their  marriage  laws. 

" '  The  white  bear  will  die  for  her  cub,  and  the  buffalo  for  his 
mate.  The  great  Spirit  makes  a  universal  law,  and  death  to  dis- 
obedience. The  man  unpaired  dies  defenceless.  His  wife  alone 
saves  him  in  face  of  a  brave  foe.  Go,  take  water,  clothing,  victuals, 
and  quit  the  land  of  the  Redman.  He  will  never  visit  thy  land ; 
why  plaguest  thou  his  ?  Thy  people  rejoice  in  cunning,  and  steal 
our  bunting  spoils,  like  the  rats  and  weazles.  Quit  the  land,  and 
thy  life  shall  be  spared.' 

*'  This  fine  fellow  had  no  cause  ta  remonstrate  on  our  procrasti- 
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nated  stay.  We  wished  him  a  very  good  morniug,  for  it  was  day- 
light ere  we  had  our  con^e.  He  gave  iis  a  canoe,  had  it  well  filled 
with  any  thing  we  liked  from  the  half-burnt  larders  of  our  defunct 
friends,  the  trappers,  and  even  had  the  politeness  to  say  an  Indian 
or  two  should  escort  us  to  the  south  of  lake  Nipissing.  This  we 
did  not  refuse,  as  it  was  a  long  and  rather  a  dangerous  pull  across 
the  lake.  On  leaving  the  ruined  fort  we  saw  hanging  over  the  pali- 
sades like  a  bolster  my  poor  friend  Peter,  the  victim  of  Matilda's 
first  shot — a  well-directed,  wise,  and  retributive  one. 

"  The  slight  of  the  lady,  and  jeers  of  his  rivals,  had  maddened  him 
to  the  strange  notion  of  encouraging  the  Indians  to  plunder  the 
fort,  where  he  said  great  booty  lay,  and  endless  store  of  rum  and 
whiskey ;  in  fact,  he  said,  he  could  point  out  the  great  spirit-well, 
and  give  them  the  key  of  it,  were  they  once  in  possession  of  the 
fort,  and  its  inhabitants  destroyed.  The  insult  of  the  gratuitous 
jalap  and  nauseous  tobacco-water  legacy  left  by  the  two  too-clever 
traders,  occurred  only  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  amongst  them ; 
and  no  further  incentive  was  needed  to  make  them  enter  into  his 
insidious  instigations.  Matilda  looked  at  Peter's  foolish  position ; 
but  firom  her  countenance  I  could  not  perceive  any  key  to  self- 
accusation.  At  the  foot  of  the  lake  our  guides  left  us.  I  had  the 
honour  to  conduct  my  honorary  wife  down  the  river  connecting  it 
with  Lake  Huron,  and  from  thence  we  canoed  it  to  Saugin  Bay  in 
company  with  three  other  canoes  with  peltries. 

"  You  may  ask  me  how  Matilda  and  I  went  on..  I  treated  her 
with  the  respect  due  to  a  sister,  so  did  the  voyagers  on  the  lake. 
The  Indians  had  named  her  as  my  wife,  but  there  was  something 
in  the  nature  of  the  woman  that  made  so  intimate  a  connection  ap- 
pear impossible.  She  never  once  expressed  a  wish  to  return  to 
Montreal,  and  we  were  going  from  it.  She  cooked  for  our  party, 
and  lay  exposed  to  the  blast,  only  sheltered  by  the  canvass  of  a 
tent,  which  our  fellow  travellers  had  fortunately  placed  at  our  dis- 
posal. Who  could  have  an  objection  to  be  accounted  Matilda's 
husband  ? 

''  Well,  gents,  we  arrived  at  York.  The  report  of  Tarry  Leather- 
shins  turning  up  from  the  north  lakes,  and  the  fine  creature  I  had 
matched  with,  made  my  old  neighbours  monstrously  curious  to 
see  us. 

'"A  rare  sample — splendid  sort  of  wife.  Master  Tarry,'  said 
Alexander  Mudfish,  a  Glasgow  emigrant ;  the  rascals  decapitated 
my  lake  name,  you  perceived ;  so,  tit  for  tat,  I  replied, — '  Aye, 
Sandy,  sort  o'  wife,  sort  o'  not,  more  sort  o'  not  than  sort  o'. 

"  Shortly  afterwards  I  besought  her  to  put  an  end  to  this  most  un- 
comfortable sort  of  connection  by  marrying  me.  I  swore  to  be  her 
obedient  tributary — she  had  experience  of  my  forbearance,  believed 
me,  and  so  married  we  were  the  next  day.  What  Matilda's  object 
could  be  however  in  marrying  me,  I  never  could  exactly  find  out. 
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To  do  her  justice,  I  was  not  half  good  enough  for  todi  a  gal.  We 
were  cast  in  a  different  mould ;  of  coarse  I  understood  my  position 
— that  of  the  son  of  the  Ghrand  Vizier  and  the  Princess  Boudral- 
bouda.  I  was  not  to  be  blest^  like  Aladdin^  till  my  good  behaviour 
deserved  it^  which  turned  out  to  be  never.  But  you  shall  hear — 
Matilda  one  day  expressed  her  wonder  at  what  had  become  of  the 
treasure-chest  at  the  fort,  and  whether  the  Indians  had  discovered 
it.  I  asked  how  much  it  contained.  ^  I  have  the  key  with  me,' 
she  said ;  '  my  old  peltry  Mends  would  not  trust  each  other.  We 
were  to  remit  to  Montr^  on  the  morrow  after  the  surprise  of  the 
fort.  There  was  five  hundred  dollars  received  from  the  North 
West  Company  for  skins  sold  them.  We  were  nearer  Montreal, 
and  could  remit  more  conveniently,  and  there  are  several  large 
boxes  of  furs  in  a  cave,  that  the  Indians  would  never  find,  now 
their  guide,  Peter,  is  gone  to  a  traitor's  account.  I  will  write  to 
my  father/  added  she,  '  that  the  Company  may  have  their  pro- 
perty again.' 

'^  I  resolved  to  be  beforehand  with  her,  and  bag  the  dollars  and 
dollars'  worth  myself.  But  to  do  this,  I  must  move  into  a  country 
where  justice,  and  the  subjects  of  justice,  are  on  more  friendly 
terms  than  in  a  British  colony.  I  proposed  to  Matilda  to  go 
southward  to  Pittsburgh  in  Pennsylvania ;  there,  if  found  out,  I 
could  defy  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

'^  My  wife  consented.  We  left  York  in  June  of  that  year,  took  a 
waggon  and  pair  of  stout  nags  to  Samia,  an  old  Indian  encamp- 
ment, crossed  the  St.  Clair  to  Fort  Oraliat^  and  then  to  Detroit. 
There  finding  a  fellow  up  to  a  clever  trick,  I  confided  to  him  my 
scheme  of  possessing  ourselves  of  the  Company's  property.  I  told 
him  he  should  have  half  for  his  assistance.  He  begged  to  see  the 
Governor  of  Michigan.  I  stared — hesitated — ^feared  myself  be- 
trayed. 'The  Governor  goes  snacks  in  all  my  specs,  stranger,^ 
said  he.  '  He  alwavs  says^ ''  Joseph  A.,"  says  he,  '^  Joseph  A.,  society 
is,  and  always  will  be,  formed  of  anomalies, — money  is  like  water, 
and  must  find  its  own  level ;  if  too  much  run  over  one  man's 
clearing,  'tis  neighbourly  to  trench  on  it — a  drain  will  lighten  the 
land,  and  he'll  thank  you  after  next  harvest." 

"  I  thought  the  reasoning  good,  though  somewhat  new ;  but  it  was 
not  the  like  of  me  to  question  the  civic  code  of  a  Governor  of  a  so- 
vereign State.  I  was  introduced  to  the  Governor  at  the  State-house. 
We  were  directly  jolly  friends.  What  is  in  this  old  country  caUed 
states-craft,  is  in  the  fresh  breezy  land  of  the  west  the  first  duty  of 
man,  and  becomes  no  craft  at  all ;  for  all  the  New  World  acknow- 
ledge no  other  principle,  but  the  principle  of  interest. 

*' '  Let  it  be  done  directly,'  I  requested :  '  for  there  is  one  who 
will  have  the  start.'  When  my  wife  slept,  I  crept  from  the  bed 
she  did  allow  me  to  occupy  in  her  room,  because  she  could  not 
well  escape  that  intrusion  for  the  reasons  I  have  named,  took  the 
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key  of  tlie  treMure-box,  which  the  always  carried  in  her  pocket, 
and  deUvered  it  to  the  GoTemor. 

"  My  wife  did  not  miss  the  key  nntil  three  days  after  the  expe- 
dition had  departed*  She  then  told  me  of  her  loss ;  and  looked 
me  so  very  hard  in  the  face,  that  I  was  tremblingly  obliged  to 
eonfess  the  whole  plan.  The  next  day,  after  bitterly  npbndding 
me,  she  set  off  for  Montreal  to  advise  the  Company's  agents  there 
of  the  affiur.  The  job,  however,  made  me  mighty  firiendly  with 
Governor  Sniggerson,  who  confided  to  me  a  pet  plan  of  his  to  be 
elected  to  Congress,  and  get  a  good  place  from  the  President. 
This  was,  to  make  a  demonstration  in  the  £Eur  west  in  fitvoor  of 
annexing  Oregon  to  the  Union. 

'*  He  nuule  it  quite  plain  to  me,  that  it  was  the  most  en- 
lightened and  patriotic  deed  in  the  world  to  undeceive  the  settlers 
on  the  Columbia ;  and  that  nought  would  ensure  their  everlasting 
gratitude,  so  much  as  discovering  to  them  their  fSeunily  connection 
and  bond  of  brotherhood  with  the  United  States.  I  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  accepting  a  commission  from  his  excellency  to  propagate 
these  glad  tidings,  and  bring  back  the  sheep  into  the  fold  of  the 
North  American  Continental  Union.'' 

''Continental — I  like  that,"  said  the  lieutenant;  ''come,  you 
Have  not  Canada  yet." 

''Canada  is  on  the  land  office  books  at  Washington;  and  I 
ccmld  name  the  varmint  go-a-head  citizens  who  have  the  pro- 
mise of  first  chance  to  be  member  of  Congress  from  Quebec." 

"  Chance  it  is,  and  a  devilish  poor  one,"  said  the  lieutenant. 

"  Oood  or  bad,  all  I  know  is,  that  whilst  in  Michigan,  the  three 
C.'s  or  the  three  K.'s,  as  they  were  called  in  fun,  were  a  toast  at 
many  a  dinner ;  and  are  given  now  at  the  tables  of  the  mess  of 
the  American  officers." 

"  Or  rather  the  want  of  the  three  C.'s — cash,  credit  and  con- 
science," said  the  lieutenant. 

"Humbug,"  rejoined  Leathershins.  "Cuba,  California,  and 
Canada — ^they  are  the  C.'s  Uncle  Sam  will  see  his,  some  day  or  other 
---but  I'm  hidf  Britisher,  so  it's  nought  to  me.  It  cuts  both  ways. 
—Well,  the  Governor  supplied  us  with  tin  from  the  treasury,  and  we 
started  pretty  flush,  and  after  innumerable  hardships  arrived  in 
Oregon. 

''  I  found  John  Bull's  better  half,  the  joint-occupation  officer, 
quite  the  man  for  our  money.    At  his  suggestion  I  bought  the 

Jress  and  types  of  a  defunct  newspaper,  that  some  man  had  been 
old  enough  to  start  a  year  before  in  Astoria ;  but  which,  being  in 
English,  was  not  read  by  the  Canadians,  who  then  formed  the  bulk 
of  the  population  on  the  Columbia.  The  EngUi^  settiers  cared 
Uttle  about  it,  and  not  a  paper  was  sold,  though  written  strong, 
spicy,  and  personal,  as  newspapers  are  and  must  be  written  in 
America,  to  go  a-head.    The  Gkyvemor's  son  wrote  the  leaden^  and 
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I  the  correspondence,  dating  the  letters  firom  all  points^  five  hundred 
miles  from  each  other,  in  Oregon,  to  make  a  show  of  wide  circula- 
tion. It  was  but  a  small  sheet,  and  came  out  once  a  fortnight ; 
and  there  being  no  opposition  print,  the  humbling  of  the  pride 
of  QresX  Britain  by  the  United  States,  as  chronicled  in  the '  Oksgon 
OaACLE,'  were  behevedto  be  true  events.  We  gave  from  our 
London  Correspondent  the  exact  terms  of  an  apology  made  by  the 
British  foreign  minister  to  the  American  one,  for  daring  to  utter 
doubts  of  the  claim  of  the  States  to  the  whole  of  North  America. 

"  We  carried  this  game  on  for  two  years — never  was  money  better 
spent.  The  settlers  had  never  had  the  advantage  of  the  idea  of 
independence;  but  once  set  going  by  the  Orack,  it  took  Uke 
wild-fire. 

''  Success,  however,  got  us  into  a  scrape.  Old  Hickory  (that's  the 
President)  was  mighty  pleased  with  us ;  and  to  please  him  better, 
the  editor  publish^  a  proclamation,  declaring  the  fort,  arms  and 
ammunition  therein,  of  the  British  protectorate,  ceded  to  the 
United  States.  We  had  apprised  a  score  of  good  fellows  of  the 
advent  of  the  article,  and  armed  with  the  proclamation  whidi  we 
posted  on  the  walls  of  the  guard-house,  they  summoned  the  garri- 
son to  walk  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  or  expect  to  be  stormed. 
The  English  officer  was  first  astounded,  then  pleased  to  be  diverted, 
and  ordering  the  gates  to  be  locked,  looked  out  from  a  casement, 
and  laughed  at  his  besiegers.  Our  boys  had  long  rifles,  and  were 
all  nasty  shots,  as  they  say  in  Kentucky ;  but  we  had  strict  orders 
not  to  fire  first.  It  was  sadly  against  the  grain, — ^but  a  casus  belli 
could  not  be  built  up  if  we  were  aggressors.  Our  fellows  sent  a 
volley  of  hard  names  against  every  opening  and  window  where  a 
Britisher  could  be  seen ;  but  they  broke  no  heads,  nor  caused  a 
trigger  to  be  drawn.  Had  a  shot  been  fired  at  our  party,  the  fort 
would  have  fEillen,  and  all  therein  made  to  swear  allegiance  to  the 
States,  or  swallow  a  steel  lozenge.  Curse  the  coolness  of  the  fellow — 
instead  of  fighting  he  actually  sent  to  the  American  commissioner^ 
the  better-half  I  named,  and  demanded  an  explanation  of  the 
proclamation. 

*'  This  was  easier  asked  than  answered.  The  Governor's  son^ 
knowing  that  the  paper  was  mine,  and  likely  to  increase  in  circulation 
by  this  bold  stroke,  and  that  he,  as  editor,  was  required  to  quit  the 
concern  on  the  requisition  of  the  English  Commissioner,  went  off 
in  the  night  with  all  my  cash  in  the  house,  not  forgetting  to  set 
fire  to  the  latter.  The  house  crackled  away  like  a  wood-stack,  and 
my  escape  was  as  wonderful  as  from  the  fort  on  Lake  Nipissing. 
During  the  two  years  I  had  resided  at  Astoria,  many  sturdy  femilies 
from  Ohio,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri,  had  settled  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Columbia,  and  near  the  coast ;  excited  to  emigrate  by 
the  glowing  picture  of  Oregon  drawn  in  our  paper,  which  we  had 
contrived  to  send  firom  time  time,  as  opportunity  offered,  to  the 
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Arkansas,  firom  whence  it  was  sent  on  to  Michigan,  and  the  para- 
graphs copied  into  my  friend  the  Grovemor's  State  Journal,  One 
of  the  persons  drawn  into  onr  settlement  by  the  glowing  accounts 
of  Oregon  pictured  forth  in  our  paper,  together  with  his  wife  and 
daughter,  a  strong-boned,  likely  lass  for  a  wife,  lodged  in  our  house 
over  the  printing-office.  I  had  said  nothing  to  her  about  my 
former  marriage,  which  I  considered  worse  than  no  marriage  at  all, 
and  we  were  to  be  spliced  the  very  morning  after  the  sacrifice  of 
our  editor  was  determined  upon,  to  satisfy  what  was  called  the  out- 
rage on  the  British  representative.  We  had  had  a  jolly  nuptial  eve 
of  it — father-in-law  that  was  to  be,  mother-in-law  that  was  to  be, 
and  wife  prospective,  and  self  too,  were  sunk  into  deep  sltmiber 
after  deep  potations  in  honour  of  the  coming  bridal  mom. 

*'  I  was  awakened  by  a  pull  out  of  bed,  a  sprawl  on  the  floor,  and 
a  clanging  salute  on  the  least  angular  part  of  my  person.  I  was 
kicked  about  the  room  in  the  dark  most  relentlessly,  and,  by  the 
time  I  was  thoroughly  sobered,  could  smell  fire  strongly. 

"  When  I  had  reached  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  every  thing  was  in 
a  blaze,  and  no  one  in  the  house  but  myself.  My  lodgers  and 
proximate  relatives  were  safe  outside,  and  had  been  so  some  time. 

My  girPs  father  took  me  roughly  by  the  shoulder,  and  would 
have  pushed  me  into  it  again  but  for  a  bye-stander.  Every  one 
seemed  to  regard  me  with  a  malicious  grin.  My  lodgers  had  all 
the  sympathy,  and  I  all  the  blame.  I  believed  they  thought  I  had 
set  fire  to  my  own  house,  and  doubted  my  right  to  stand  by  my 
own  fire  side,  for  ^  Sarved  him  righf  was  aU  the  consolation  I  had 
from  every  mouth. 

'' '  'Twas  lucky  I  came  in  the  nick  of  time,  Lucy ;  I  could  not 
sleep  till  I  had  told  you :  I  saw  her  with  my  own  eyes — his  lawful 
wife — the  wretch !'  exclaimed  i^  young  woman. 

" '  The  wretch  !*  was  echoed  round  my  ears,  and  the  crowd  moul- 
dered away  as  my  rafters  mouldered  into  ashes.  The  last  man  was 
my  expected  father-in-law,  who  comforted  me  with  a  promise  of 
visiting  me  early  next  morning  with  a  cow-hide. 

''  To  be  burnt  out,  bastinadoed,  and  bothered,  was  an  accumula- 
tion of  visitations  not  to  be  adequately  appreciated  on  the  eve  of  ma- 
trimony. How  had  I  merited  them  ?  Not  a  vestige  remained  of  my 
house :  it  was  five  o'clock  in  the  morning — still  dark,  and  there  was 
I  like  a  phoenix.  What  impulse  led  me,  I  know  not,  save  inexpres- 
sible dejection ;  but  walk  off  I  did  towards  the  wood  which  lay  to 
the  north  of  tlK  settlement.  In  the  grey  of  the  morning,  through 
an  opening  in  the  wood,  I  saw  a  female  standing  on  the  cliff  over- 
looking the  Pacific.  I  walked  right  up  to  her,  when  lo  I  Matilda 
stood  before  me — ^my  wife  1  We  looked  at  each  other  for  some  mo- 
ments. 'You  are  a  bad  man,  but  not  irreclaimable,'  she  had  the 
impudence  to  say.  I  was  still  silent;  for  it  seemed  impossible  for 
her  to  have  come  by  mortal  means  to  the  western  shore  of  North 
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America, — at  such  a  moment,  too.  She  continued  thus  gravely : — 
'  Yon  have  lost  your  money  and  your  reputation.  The  family  you 
were  about  to  deceive  will  execute  Lynch  law  upon  you  if  you  show 
yourself  in  Oregon.  I  have  Mends,  and  am  not  without  the  best 
friend  in  this  world — ^money ;  come  with  me,  but  remember  our 
compact ;  you  are  no  husband  of  mine  until  I  allow  you  to  call 
yourself  so — in  fact,  until  you  deserve  the  name.  I  heartilv  despise 
you,  and  that  is  the  reason  your  reformation  will  be  a  nooler  per- 
formance. One,  virtuous  and  good  by  nature,  habits,  and  circum- 
stances, has  no  merit  in  being  what  fattens  and  flatters  him.  The 
mission  of  woman  is  regeneration.  Laws  would  be  unnecessary 
were  she  conscious  of  her  destiny,  and  had  always  constancy  and 
courage  to  dischai^  her  duty  to  man.' 

''  I  was  stupified.  Surely,  thought  I,  there  must  be  some  con- 
nection between  this  re-appearance  of  my  wife,  the  anger  of  the  old 
feUow,  and  the  scorn  with  which  I  was  regarded  by  my  neighbours 
surrounding  my  burning  house.  That  young  woman  said  that  she 
had  seen  my  wife,  and  had  roused  my  lodgers  in  the  nick  of  time. 
The  discovery  she  had  made  was  communicated,  no  doubt,  in  the 
night,  and  accounted  for  the  rough  usage  which  awakened  me,  and 
possibly  saved  me  from  being  burned  to  death  in  my  bed.  'Twas 
even  so.  Matilda  afterwards  told  me  that  she  had,  immediately  on 
her  arrival  at  Montreal,  accompanied  her  brother,  the  captain  of  a 
trader,  on  his  voyage.  The  Hudson^s  Bav  Company  had  gratefully 
rewarded  her  for  her  prompt  interposition  on  their  behalf,  and, 
having  despatched  a  sufficient  number  of  their  servants  up  the 
Ottawa,  had  intercepted  my  friends,  and  secured  the  furs  and  dol- 
lars. After  several  voyages,  the  ship  was  employed  to  convey  dis- 
patches to  the  English  officer  at  Fort  Vancouver,  on  the  Columbia. 
And  as  it  lay  at  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  Matilda  had  dis- 
covered that  her  old  friend  (that's  me)  was  absolutely  living  at  that 
remote  comer  of  the  globe,  and  about  to  be  married.  She  would 
not  have  acknowledged  her  marriage  with  me,  for  all  my  high 
deserts,  I  verily  believe,  but  for  a  visit  to  the  ship  of  the  wife  of  a 
settler  from  Pittsburgh,  who  had  known  us  as  mto  and  wife.  She 
it  was  who  had  thought  it  her  duty  to  rouse  my  bride  that  was  to  be 
half  an  hour  before  the  fire  broke  out,  not  being  able  to  keep  the 
important  news  to  herself. 

'^  This,  it  turned  out,  was  the  saving  of  our  lives,  for  the  rascally 
son  of  the  Governor  of  Michigan  had  laid  slow  matches  all  about 
my  house  to  fire  it  and  myself,  to  save  further  inquiries  into  the  dis- 
solution of  our  partnership.  I  was  left  without  a  penny,  but  Matilda 
obtained  me  a  passage.  I  was  introduced  as  an  unfortunate  trap- 
per, who  had  been  robbed  by  the  Yankee  settlers,  and  had  money 
to  receive  in  England,  whither  the  ship  sailed  next  day.  This 
story  saved  Matilda  the  trouble  and  disi^reeableness  of  having  a 
husband  on  board.    I  had  a  melancholy  time  of  it,  for  she  worried 
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me  daily,  to  improve  my  temper,  aa  ihe  said.  In  London  ahe  fitted 
me  out,  and  gave  me  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds,  but  told  me  I 
had  not  yet  expiated  the  sin  of  originating  the  appropriation  of 
the  Hud!son's  Bay  Company's  money,  or  of  suggesting  the  procla- 
mation, which  it  appears  has  done  more  to  unsettle  folks'  miuds  in 
that  part  of  the  world  than  we  ever  thought  it  would.  I  shall  be 
rewarded  some  day  by  the  States  for  it,  I  hope.  I  am  now  reap- 
ing an  instalment  of  favours  to  come.  I  introduced  myself  to  a 
secretary  of  the  American  minister  in  London,  related  the  friendly 
footing  upon  which  the  Governor  of  Michigan  and  myself  were — 
the  services  I  had  done  old  Hickory  in  Oregon,  and  my  suffer- 
ings by  forcible  eipolsion  from  Astoria,  for  articles  upholding  the 
supremacy  of  the  United  States.  An  invitation  to  dine  with  the 
minister  himself  followed ;  and  I  finally  was  gratified  by  being  ap- 
pointed consul  from  his  government  at  Naples. 

"  What  became  of  Matilda  I  may,  perhaps,  relate  to  you  some 
other  time." 


COMPAKATIVE  VIEW  OF  THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS 
OF  LIBERTY  IN  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE. 

{CmUmutdfram pag*  SIS.) 

E  have  hitherto  omitted 
mention  of  the  Courts  of 
High  Commission  and  Star 
Chamber,  the  power  of 
which,  created  by  Eliza- 
beth, was  presided  over  by 
the  royal  Commissioners, 
and  enjoyed  the  most  un- 
limited and  irresponsible 
jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  to  the  extent  of 
punishing  by  deprivation, 
fine,  confiscation,  and  im- 
prisonment. The  Star 
Chamber  possessed  the 
same  authority  in  civil 
matters,  and  its  methods 
of  proceeding  were  equally 
arbitrary  and  unlimited.  "  These  courts  alone,'"  says  Hiune, 
"  were  sufficient  to  lay  the  whole  kingdom  at  the  mercy  of  the 
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Prince/'  We  have  hitherto  abstained  firom  aUnding  to  them,  on 
account  of  the  otherwise  unbounded  nature  of  the  royal  power. 
But  we  shall,  ere  long,  find  them  furnishing  an  ample  bone  of  con- 
tention between  the  nation  and  its  new  race  of  Monarchs. 
Despite  the  vigour  which  had  sustained,  and  the  abject  submission 
which  appeared  in,  the  nation  and  its  representatives  beneath  the 
absolute  rule  of  the  Tudors,  the  extinction  of  that  race  with 
Elizabeth,  and  the  advent  of  the  Stuarts,  were  simultaneous  with 
the  re-assertion  by  Parliament  of  its  independence,  and  the  intro- 
duction  of  constitutional  principles  into  the  government.  The 
placid  surface  of  public  affairs,  during  the  preceding  century,  had 
effectually  concealed  that  under-current  of  public  opinion,  whose 
appearance  so  speedily  dissipated  James'  dreams  of  absolutism, 
and  which  the  reign  of  his  predecessors  ftimished  him  with  so 
little  cause  to  apprehend.  The  elements  of  opposition,  composed 
of  the  Commons,  were  novel,  and,  therefore,  additionally  formid- 
able. The  power  of  the  nobility,  at  all  times  inferior  to  that  of 
Prance,  had  been  ruined  past  recovery  by  the  wars  of  the  Hoses ; 
and  even  had  it  possessed  ability  to  sustain  the  arbitrary  preten- 
sions of  the  Crown,  it  is  doubtful  whether  its  sympathy,  influenced 
by  former  aUiances  and  mutual  grievances,  would  not  have  been 
extended  to  the  third  estate. 

On  his  accession,  therefore,  James  succeeded  to  prerogatives  un- 
limited in  extent,  to  which  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  nation 
demanded  bounds ;  but  which  he,  fortified  by  his  favourite  doctrine 
of  the  divine  right  of  Kings,  desired  to  maintain  in  their  integrity. 
The  experience  he  had  already  acquired  was  inapplicable  to  his 
present  exigencies ;  still  the  nobility  possessed  the  predominating 
power  in  Scotland,  though  the  Church  had  already  begun  to 
play  a  prominent  part.  A  determined  attitude  and  vigorous 
policy  might,  for  a  time,  have  crushed  any  attempts  to  restrain  the 
royal  power ;  but  the  national  sentiments  had  taken  too  deep  a 
root,  to  fear  other  than  temporary  depression.  James  never  pos- 
sessed either  abiUty  or  courage  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties 
before  him.  He  claimed  for  the  Crown  the  exercise  of  an  un- 
limited prerogative,  and  fumed,  raved,  and  retired,  on  the  resistance 
of  the  Commons.  At  his  very  first  Parliament,  he  surrendered  for 
ever  the  Chancellor's  right  of  issuing  writs  for  elections,  after  pro- 
claiming to  the  members  that  he  was  an  absolute  King,  and  all 
these  privileges  yrere  derived  from  his  grant.  Thus,  at  the  outset 
of  his  reign,  he  chilled  the  friends  of  monarchy  by  the  extrava- 
gance of  his  pretensions,  and  by  his  pusillanimity  encouraged 
attack.  Parliament  failed  not  to  avail  itself  of  so  favourable  a  con- 
junction of  circumstances ;  aud  when  he  at  last  prorogued  it,  his 
visible  dissatisfaction  paid  homage  to  its  independence,  whilst  its 
refusal  of  all  supply  for  his  extra  expenses,  and  the  liquidation  of 
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his  predecessor's  debts,  proved  already  its  determination  of  exer- 
cising its  newly-acknowledged  powers. 

Cecil,  during  his  life,  maintained,  despite  his  master's  foibles, 
much  of  the  dignity  of  the  throne^  and  order  in  the  finances. 
From  his  death,  the  authority  of  the  Commons  rapidly  gained 
strength  at  the  expense  of  the  King.  His  right  of  levying  ton- 
nage, poundage,  and  other  impositions,  and  altering  their  rates, 
became  questioned,  though  he  certainly  had  precedent  on  his  side ; 
and  at  last  in  a  remonstrance  to  him,  says  Hume,  ''  They  main- 
tained, though  in  respectful  terms,  that  they  were  entitled  to 
interpose  with  their  counsel  in  all  matters  of  government ;  that  to 
possess  entire  freedom  of  speech  in  their  debates  on  public  busi- 
ness, was  their  ancient  and  undoubted  right,  and  an  inheritance 
transmitted  to  them  from  their  ancestors/' 

Untaught  by  experience,  James  had  recourse  to  his  old  tactics. 
He  announced  to  the  Commons,  that  their  privileges  were  derived 
from  the  grace  and  permission  of  himself  and  ancestors ;  and  that 
so  long  as  they  were  dutiful,  he  would  be  careful  to  maintain  and 
preserve  their  lawAil  liberties  and  privileges.  The  Commons,  already 
prepared  to  value  his  declarations  at  their  proper  worth,  framed 
a  protestation,  in  which  they  repeated  their  former  claims  for 
fireedom  of  speech  and  unbounded  authority  to  interpose  with  their 
advice  and  counsel;  and  asserted,  '^ that  the  liberties,  franchises, 
privileges,  and  jurisdiction  of  Parliament,  are  the  ancient  and  un- 
doubted birthright  and  inheritance  of  the  subjects  of  England." 
In  fact,  they,  claimed  to  define  their  independent  jurisdiction,  and 
restrict  to  a  concurrent  exercise  with  them,  the  royal  prerogative. 
James  now  made  a  desperate  effort  to  regain  the  ascendancy.  He 
sent  for  the  journals  of  the  House,  tore  out  the  protestation,  pro- 
rogued the  Parliament,  then  dissolved  it  by  proclamation,  and 
threw  Sir  Edward  Coke  and  several  other  members  into  the  Tower. 
But  the  wretched  state  of  his  finances  soon  compelled  him  to  recall 
it,  and  the  rupture  of  the  Spanish  match  helped,  in  a  measure,  to 
restore  his  popidarity.  Still  the  ParUament  manifested  not  the 
slightest  intention  of  receding.  He,  therefore,  as  usual,  gave  way ; 
and  by  his  last  great  public  act,  inflicted  a  deadly  wound  on  the 
Crown,  by  engaging  to  declare  war  against  Spain  if  ParUament 
would  support  him ;  and  voluntarily  offering,  that  the  money  voted 
should  be  paid  to  a  committee  of  the  House,  to  be  issued  by  them, 
unfettered  by  all  right  of  interference  by  him.  «  His  offer  was 
gladly  accepted,  the  supplies  voted,  and  his  own  necessities  un- 
noticed. He  bequeathed  to  his  successor  a  Crown  with  prerogatives 
of  which  none  could  be  said  to  be  unquestioned.  He  had  grasped 
at  all,  constitutional  and  unconstitutional,  and  had  had  courage  to 
defend  none.  His  object  through  life  appears  to  have  been 
to    avoid  present  inconveniences,  without  reference  to   ultimate 
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cost ;  and  to  his  weakness  is  mainly  attributable  the  disastrous  re- 
volution^ the  fate  of  his  unfortunate  son,  and  the  turbulent  events 
which  retarded,  for  half  a  century,  the  peaceful  growth  of  English 
liberty. 

From  the  nature  of  the  dissensions  between  the  King  and  Com- 
mons during  this  reign,  the  House  of  Peers  were  excluded  from  any 
striking  part  in  the  aiffairs  of  the  kingdom.  Their  demeanour  ap- 
pears dignified,  and,  whilst  they  abstained  from  identifying  them- 
selves with  any  violent  measures  of  the  Commons,  they  received 
their  impeachments  against  Bacon  and  Middlesex,  and,  in  the  latter 
case,  against  the  expressed  inclination  of  the  King. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  than  whom 
no  monarch  has  been  more  oppositely  treated  at  the  hands  of  histo- 
rians. The  public  lives  of  princes,  it  is  but  fair  to  assimie,  are,  to 
some  extent,  analogous  to  their  private  ones,  and  that  of  Charles  was 
admittedly  exemplary.  Could  the  charge  of  duplicity  be  maintained 
against  him,  it  would  be  difScult  to  defend  the  purity  of  his  motives ; 
atid,  though  time  has  effected  little  towards  reconciling  men's  minds 
on  this  subject,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Parliament  party,  with  the 
exception  of  the  violent  Ludlow,  never  insisted  on  this  chai^, 
neither  did  the  royalist  writers  deem  it  ever  necessary  to  defend 
him  from  it.  These  are  certainly  powerful  facts,  and  go  far  to- 
wards exculpating  Charles.  It  is  an  additional  argument  in  his 
&vour,  that  it  is  necessary  to  prove  his  insincerity,  in  order  to  afford 
any  justification  for  the  violent  proceedings  of  the  Parliament,  in 
depriving  him^  not  only  of  his  illegal,  but  also  of  his  constitutional 
prerogatives.  Even  granting  the  charge  proved,  the  result  of  the 
contest  manifested  the  errors  of  their  policy.  If  unproved,  Charles 
appears  in  a  most  favourable  light,  and  his  inability  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  public  opinion  is  not  entitled  to  alloy  our  sympathy 
for  his  misfortunes.  Reared  in  the  high  monarcMcal  principles  of 
his  father,  he  ascended  the  throne  too  yoimg  to  perceive  the  im- 
practicability of  retaining  them,  even  had  the  genius  of  the  age 
defined  the  proper  authority  of  the  monarch.  It  is  only  in  the 
present  century  that  pre-eminence  amongst  the  various  forms  of 
government  has  been  accorded  to  our  own,  and  the  daily  events 
which  pass  before  us,  prove  that  its  adoption  is  no  guarantee  against 
intestine  discord  and  convulsion :  that,  whilst  its  benefits  are  illi- 
mitable, they  are  prospective;  and  that,  though  it  operates  to  con- 
centrate the  entire  interests  of  the  nation,  and  unite  them  in  the 
service  of  the  common  weal,  the  threatened  corruption  of  bygone 
systems,  and  the  intemperate  zeal  of  newly-emancipated  classes, 
are  rocks  entirely  clear  of  which  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  steer  the 
vessel  of  the  State  in  political  hurricanes  :  the  most  prominent  form 
the  first  sacrifice,  the  most  worthless  attain  power,  and  it  is  not  till 
the  extinction  of  the  former,  that  the  majority  of  a  State  becomes 
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seBsible  of  the  extraTBgmnoea  of  the  latter,  and,  resoming  the  reina 
of  power,  restore  the  more  useful  of  those  elements  which  indis- 
eriminating  violence  has  swept  away.  It  is  well  known  that  more 
than  one  aibsolute  reigning  monarch  are  converts  to  the  prindplea 
of  free  government.  Their  hesitation  to  adopt  their  principles  in 
practice  has  not  met  with  the  disapprobation  of  the  ablest  states- 
men. We  submit,  therefore,  that  a  satis&ctory  apology  is  made 
out  for  the  attachment  of  Charles  to  the  absolute  principles  of  his 
ancestors.  Let  us  next  examine  the  conduct  of  the  Commons. 
The  grand  project  they  had  in  view,  the  restraining  of  the  royal 
pren^ative  in  due  bounds,  was  as  laudable  in  conception  as  blame- 
worthy  in  its  execution.  They  had  forced  on  the  Crown  a  war  with 
Spain.  Charles  hastened  to  solicit  from  them  the  necessary  sup- 
pUes  for  maintaining  it,  the  amount  of  which,  as  well  as  for  his  own 
necessities,  he  expressly  relinquished  to  their  judgment  and 
generosity  to  return.  They  voted  a  sum  scarce  equal  to  a  tenth  of 
his  reasonable  requirements,  and  scrupled  not  to  avow  that  parsi- 
mony was  their  selected  weapon  for  extorting  from  him  concessions 
in  favour  of  Uberty.  Had  they  met  him  in  the  same  spirit  with 
which  he  had  called  them  together,  and  supported  him  through 
the  difficulties  of  their  own  creation,  they  might  at  least  have  pre- 
served themselves  from  the  imputation  of  finng  the  first  shot  in 
the  contest  between  the  ELing  and  people.  Their  successes  in 
the  late  reign  might  have  assured  them  the  attainment  of  their  end 
by  peacefrd  expedients,  similar  to  those  wl^ch  had  humbled  James ; 
but  the  ungenerous  suspicion  which  the  tactics  of  his  first  Parlia- 
ment threw  on  Charles,  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  which  of  his  pre- 
rogatives were  to  be  attacked,  furnish  a  plausible  excuse  for  his 
energetic  defence  of  the  whole.  His  concession  to  the  petition  of 
rights  placed  his  revenue  at  the  mercy  of  his  antagonists.  The 
separate  independence  of  the  Crown  followed  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Having  yielded  so  far,  sound  policy  dictated  to  him  further  sub- 
mission. He  had  deemed  his  present  sources  of  revenue,  more  par- 
ticularly the  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  unaffected  bv  the 
petition.  A  studied  silence  on  the  other  side  had  confirmed  this 
view,  till,  and  only  till,  the  concession  had  been  obtained.  There 
could  no  longer  remain  any  doubt  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Com- 
mons. He  must  henceforth  reign  within  the  limits,  and  those  as 
yet  unsettled,  of  the  constitution,  or  revert  to  the  absolute  system 
of  his  predecessors.  The  Commons  had  invariably  treated  him  with 
mistrust  from  the  moment  when,  by  his  first  public  act,  he  had 
called  them  together ;  their  demands  had  increased  with  every  con- 
cession, and  his  prerogatives  were  extorted  piecemeal  from  him,  as 
an  usurper,  in  whose  abasement  the  nation  could  alone  look  for 
freedom.  By  the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament,  the  commitment 
of  the  more  refractory  members  to  the  Tower,  and  the  arbitrary 
levy  of  fresh  taxes,  he  at  once,  therefore,  proclaimed  war  with  them. 
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The  result  seems  conclusive  in  disproving  the  generally-admit- 
ted assimiption^  that  we  stand  indebted  to  war  for  the  civil  and 
religious  liberty  which  we  enjoy.  We  submit^  that  the  subversion 
of  representative  government,  the  return  to  the  old  arbitrary  sys- 
tem; the  projected  flight  of  the  ablest  and  despairing  patriots,  Pyni, 
Cromwell  and  Hampden,  and  the  ultimate  necessity  under  which 
Charles  laboured,  of  recalling  the  Parliament,  furnish  convincing 
evidence  of  the  inability  of  the  monarch,  even  under  the  seem- 
ingly most  favourable  circumstances,  to  affect  the  enslavement  of 
the  nation.  If  this  view  be  correct,  the  civil  war  will  appear  in 
colours  vastly  different  to  those  in  which  so  many  historians  have 
painted  it,  and  additionally  deplorable  because  unnecessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  national  liberties.  We  think  Charles's  share 
in  originating  it,  less  than  that  of  the  Parliament.  So  long  as 
peace  remained  unbroken,  he  was  unable  to  reign  independent  of 
it,  or  even  to  preserve  any  portion  of  his  prerogatives,  however 
congenial  to  constitutional  principles,  of  which  tliey  required  the 
siurrender.  That  his  concessions  were  extorted,  and  his  attempts 
to  evade  or  recal  them  repeated,  is  imdeniable ;  but  the  invaria- 
ble and  total  failure  which  attended  all  his  efforts,  denude  of  all 
apology  the  extreme  measures  to  which  the  Commons  resorted, 
which  involved  in  a  simultaneous  destruction  the  strongholds  of 
tyranny,  and  the  existence  of  the  throne.  It  is  inconceivable  how 
Pym,  HoUis,  Hampden,  and  the  other  leading  members  of  the 
Opposition,  with  the  extraordinary  abilities  of  which  it  is  acknow- 
ledged they  were  possessed,  should  have  pushed  matters  to  such 
violent  extremes.  That  their  motives  were  liberal  has  never  been 
questioned.  The  only  doubt  which  can  exist  must  be  as  to  the 
bounds  within  which  they  were  willing  to  restrict  freedom.  It  is 
difficult  to  comprehend  their  policy,  in  driving  a  prince  of  Charles's 
known  spirit  to  a  resort  to  arms,  if  he  still  desired  to  maintain  a 
shadow  of  independence.  From  such  a  contest,  the  king,  if  vic- 
torious, would  certainly  emerge  at  the  head  of  a  mighty  army,  at 
least  desirous  of  restoring  to  him  many  of  the  prerogatives  which 
he  had  already  surrendered ;  whilst  his  defeat,  unless  followed  by 
concessions  on  the  part  of  Parliament,  which  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  make,  without  abandoning  all  claim  to  consistency, 
must  either  have  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  republican  form  of 
government,  or  a  military  domination.  That  the  Presbyterian 
party  were  not  inimical  to  monarchical  government,  is  evidenced 
by  the  firmness  with  which  they  resisted  their  rebellious  army,  and 
maintained  their  negotiations  with  Charles,  till  Pride's  Purge  had 
placed  the  scanty,  though  violent  independent  party,  in  exclusive 
possession  of  the  Parliament  floor;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
Hampden,  perhaps  the  ablest  and  most  influential  member  in  the 
House,  has  ever  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  attachment  alike  to 
monarchy  and  freedom,  and  was  regretted  by  no  one  more  sincerely 
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than  by  Charles  himself.   On  reviewing,  therefore,  the  events  which 
characterized  the  struggle  between  King  and  ParUament,  we  can 
arrive  only  at  the  conclusion  that  the  science  of  political  economy 
had  progressed  but  slowly  during  the  three  centuries  which  elapsed 
between  the  granting  of  Magna  Ch}  rta  and  the  erection  of  the 
royal  standard  at  Nottingham ;  and,  whilst  allotting  equal  credit  to 
both  aides  for  purity  of  intention,  feel  inclined  to  acquiesce  in  the 
judgment  of  Blackstone,  who  laments  their  inability  to  distinguish 
between  the  constitutional  exercise  and  undue  stretch  of  the  royal 
prerogatives.     The  jealousy  which  immediately  ensued  between  tiie 
Army  and  Parliament  on  the  attainment  of  their  joint  object ;  the 
usurpation   of  despotic  powers   by  the  latter,   reduced  to  some 
seventy  in  number,  through  the  violence  and  terror  by  which  each 
new  and  triumphant  faction  had  expelled  hostile  members ;  and, 
finally,  the  abolition  of  even  the  faint  remnants  of  representative 
government,  accomplished   by  Cromwell  in  the  ejection  of  the 
Parliament,  are  events  of  which  those  which  proceeded  them  were 
the  natural  cause.     But  the  composition  of  the  Barebones  assem- 
blage, and  the  advantages  Cromwell  expected  to  derive  from  it,  are 
unintelligible,  since  the  nomination  by  him  of  every  member  must 
have  as  necessarily  shut  out  from  it  the  consideration  due  to  a 
national  assembly,  as   the   plebeian  origin  of  its  members  have 
drawn  on  it  general  contempt.     But  however  inconsistent  with  the 
presumed  policy  of  so  astute  a  politician  as  Cromwell,  we  are  obliged, 
in  the  absence  of  other  probable  causes,  to  ascribe  the  assembling  of 
this  farcical  Parliament,  to  a  deference,  from  which  the  plenitude 
even  of  his  power  could  not  exempt  him,  towards  the  universal 
demands  for  representative  government.     Additional  strength  is 
added  to  this  hypothesis,  by  his  subsequent  efforts  to  reign  con- 
stitutionally, and  the   independent   Parliaments  he  summoned; 
and  their  refractory  proceedings,  and  determination  to  reduce  his 
authority,  which  finally  induced  him  to  dissolve  and  break  for  ever 
with  them,  are  proofs  only  of  the  unshaken  determination  of  the 
country  to  entrust  their  liberties  to  none  but  themselves,  and  of  a 
jealousy  which  saw  little,  if  any,  distinction  between  a  protector 
and  a  monarch.     No  historian  has  ventured  to  assert  that  Crom- 
well, had  he  lived,  could  have  maintained  his  position  for  any 
length  of   time.      The  fanaticism   amongst  the  soldiery,   which 
latterly  induced  in  them  a  distaste  to  his  regal  dignity,  deprived 
him  of  the  solitary  support  on  which  military  adventurers  can 
usually  rely;    and  their  subsequent  abortive  attempts,  either  by 
military  violence,  the  recall  of  the  banished  Parliament,  or  the 
forced  resignation  of  Richard  Cromwell,  to  defer  the  threatened 
coming  of  constitutional  government,  are  striking  evidence  of  the 
just  value  which  they  set  on  it,  and  the  isolated  position  in  which 
the  universal  revulsion  of  public  feeling  had  left  them. 

(To  be  confinuetf.) 
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ANSWER  FEOM  "MY  OLD  PAELOUE  CAEPET."* 

I  BSJOICE,  my  dear  master. 
To  find  you  revere. 
In  its  day  of  disaster, 
A  carpet  once  dear. 
But  tnough  true  as  my  threads, 
In  your  loudness  you  err — 
To  expose  my  bare  shreds 
To  chair,  footstool,  or  spur ; 
Or  the  wreck  of  my  glory 
Hide  in  drugget  of  gray, 
Like  a  head  that's  grown  hoary 
In  a  wig  of  the  day. 
To  sleep  off  these  matters 
Is  an  effort  in  vain. 
For  rags  and  old  tatters 
Can  ne'er  nap  again. 
I  lament  o'er  my  bloom 
And  my  colours  so  gay. 
Which  enlivened  your  room 
On  the  gloomiest  day. 
My  tints  and  my  pattern, 
All  mingled  in  one, 
I  look  like  a  slattern, 
With  a  web  badly  spun. 
Then  pray  lay  me  quiet 
In  some  grarret  retreat. 
Secure  from  the  riot 
Of  pattering  young  feet. 
While  you  mourn  my  attractions 
Too  lovely  to  last, 
You  forget  some  transactions 
In  days  that  are  past ; 
When  you  gave  the  cool  order 
From  your  own  easy  seat, 
"  From  centre  to  bottler 
Be  that  carpet  well  beat." 
Though  in  youth  I  was  worsted, 
1  did  not  repine. 
While  the  wit  of  the  banquet 
Beamed  bright  as  the  wine. 
I  was  king  of  the  boards, 
Rich  with  many  a  crumb, 
But  you  brushed  off  my  hoards, 
Till  you  left  me  but  thrum.-f 

Vide  "  Union  Magaxine*'  for  May.  f  The  end  of  a  weaver'^  thread. 
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Then  kave  me,  detr  master, 
To  my  kst  parting  dreams. 
Yon  cannoi  draw  doser 
The  gape  of  my  seams. 
Yes  !  resign,  since  'tis  threadbare. 
The  theme  of  your  rhyme. 
To  the  moth,  that  sharp-set 
Aid-de-camp  of  old  Time. 
FeHskurtf.  K.  C. 


MUSINGS  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD.— No.  2. 

Thb  great  difficulty^  said  Camber,  is  to  begin  writing  a  sermon, — 
the  greatest,  to  know  when  and  how  to  finish  it.  How  innocently 
a  man  shows  off  his  foibles  I  The  first  thing  I  do  is  to  give  you  to 
understand  that  I  am  acquainted  with  a  man  who  writes  his  own 
sermons.  So  much  the  better,  you'll  say.  Wait  tiU  you  hear  them, 
I  answer.  In  the  mean  time,  take  a  seat  opposite  me,  light  your 
cigar,  stir  the  fire,  and  Usten  attentively  to  what  I  am  about  to  say. 
Its  my  opinion,  sir,  that  a  man  who  has  not  the  courage  to  jump 
tixp  dash  into  the  middle  of  his  life  at  once,  is  no  Englishman. 
It  was  firom  want  of  due  consideration  on  this  important  point  that 
Sterne  is  so  bewildered  and  put  to  it,  in  order  that  Shandy,  jnn., 
shall  come  out  in  a  gentlemanlike  manner :  he  committed  the 
senseless  error  (that  phrase,  if  you  examine  it,  is  not  misapplied) 
of  lajring  down  a  straight  line  to  bring  the  young  gentleman  gra- 
doally  to  your  view ;  and  in  consequence,  has  been  obliged  to  per- 
plex you  and  himself  by  getting  out  of  chapter  12  over  head 
and  ears  into  chapter  396,  and  dragging  you  back  again,  ^'  crwi$ 
temu"  to  No.  13,  till,  at  last,  he  is  forced  to  the  unmanly  resort 
of  drawing  four  lines  as  an  apology,  to  demonstrate  that,  after 
all,  he  couldnH  help  it,  and  hasn^t  gone  much  out  of  his 
way. 

Now,  going  out  of  one^s  way,  brings  in  travelling — and  travel- 
ling's very  pat  for  our  purpose;  and  I  must  here  denounce  against 
the  straight  line  system  in  this  business  as  much  as  the  other. 
^*  Where  are  you  going  ?"  said  I  to  Peregrine.  In  the  most  confi- 
dent manner,  he  began  with,  "Prom  here  to  Naples,  then  to 
Rome,  Florence,  Venice,  &c., — Paris,  home.  And  you?''  My 
cheek  was  tinged  with  a  glow  of  pride,  as  I  answered,  "  I  don't 
kno^."  Glorious  uncertainty  !  what  would  life  be  without  thee, 
could  we  plan  out  our  way  on  the  chart  thereof,  as  Peregrine  did 
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his  grand  tour — ^where  would  be  the  pleasure  of  it  ?  Half-way —  as  I 
now  rest  on  my  day^s  journey — what  a  blue  ethereal  tinge  do  those 
barren  rocks,  j&gged  mountains,  take,  over  which  I  passed  in  the 
early  hours  of  mom  I  The  little  accidents  and  obstacles  which  I 
met  on  the  way,  my  buoyant  spirit  felt  not :  a  sudden  guUey,  a 
wall  fence,  were  difficulties  which  I  was  then  best  able  to  bear — in 
the  distance  they  are  lost,  and  I  remember  them  with  a  smile.  That 
thick  wood  where  I  lost  my  way  has,  after  all,  only  given  me  a 
better  appetite  for  dinner.  Dinner  I  the  word  is  electric :  up  I 
jump,  and  looking  at  the  little  town,  situated  snugly  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  am  all  at  once  as  full  of  anticipation  as  a  nut.  Shall 
I  be  able  to  get  so  far,  or  manage  to  get  a  mouthful  at  some 
hospitable  house  on  the  way — an  inn  f  Will  there  be  one  ?  I  may 
meet  with  an  adventure.  At  any  rate  IMl  cook  a  dinner  for  my- 
self. And  so,  having  served  up  a  good  chop  or  two,  ordered  some 
generous  wine,  and  smoked  my  cigar,  determined  to  have  a  good 
night's  rest  after  the  Axf%  work.  Now  you  wiU  allow,  being  a 
man  of  feeling  and  candour,  that  this  is  far  preferable  to  Pere- 
grine's way  of  doing  the  thing — shut  up  in  a  much-worn,  dust- 
raising  thing  miscalled  a  Diligence,  or  in  his  own  carriage,  or  in 
one  of  those  still  more  degraded  things  which  ply  short  distances  of 
80  or  40  miles  a-day,  yclept  Yetturino's  I  Gk)ing  to  an  inn,  may  be 
the  crack  ion,  of  which  he  knows  the  name,  the  landlord's  name, 
perhaps  the  waiter's  before  he  gets  there,  tend  has  read  all  about 
the  vile  place  in  Murray,  and  can  go  in  a  straight  line  to  every 
thing  in  the  shape  of  a  lion. 

Splendid!  Beautiful!  whatfore-shortening,  light  and  shade.  Come 
here.  Motley.  Look  at  that  Rubens.  He  looks  at  the  picture,  then 
at  the  catidogue :  it's  not  a  Rubens,  but  by  one  of  his  school. 
0-o-oh,  indignant  at  the  deception,  he  passes  by  some  beautiful 
landscapes  of  the  Dutch  school,  a  fine  specimen  of  Garofalo's 
talents,  and  a  whole  set  of  excellent  Bambocdata's,  name  unknown, 
to  reiterate  his  words  before  a  great,  dark,  unmakeoutable  piece  by 
A  Name.  I  could  not  help  expostulating  at  this  neglect  of  merit. 
''  My  good  fellow,"  said  he,  "  I  knew  this  picture  was  here— it  is 
a  celebrated  thing,  I  Insure  you  j  and  how  foolish  I  should  look  if 
any  one  were  to  ask  me  how  I  liked  it,  and  I  knew  nothing 
of  it." 

We  may  conclude  this  sentiment  to  be  the  moving  principle  of 
the  herd  of  peregrinators,  sight-seers,  gallery-walkers,  and  the 
other  branches  of  the  genus  Ninnyhammer. 

Had  a  man  the  moral  courage  to  tell  a  good  full-grown  lie,  get 
the  guide-books  by  heart,  and  not  be  afraid  of  chattering  over 
much,  he  might  save  himself  much  expense  and  inconvenience, 
and  help  to  make  up  a  good  Sunday  dinner,  with  a  tea-garden 
fete  afterwards  to  his  baker,  butcher  and  tailor.     The  benefit  con- 
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ferred  would  perhaps  outweigh  the  peccadilloes  which  gave  it  birth. 
If  I  address  a  Jesuit,  above  or  under  the  rose,  I  say  boldly  it  is 
his  duty. 

Unless  a  man  of  well-conystituted  mind  travels  professionally 
or  for  health,  he  had  much  better  stay  at  home.  He  is  aware  of 
no  inferiority  when  the  ''  talking  spark  "  exidtingly  describes  what 
a  wondrous  lot  of  strange  objects  his  eyes  have  lighted  on.  In- 
deed, I  should  as  much  expect  Professor  Lee  to  bow  humbly  to 
me  as  an  unquestionable  authority,  because  I  had  opened  some 
Hebrew  manuscripts  which  he  knew  nothing  of,  or  because  I  had 
walked  round  every  library  in  Europe.  In  fact,  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  the  more  a  man  travels,  the  more  senseless  he 
becomes.  A  young  man  who  had  got  no  further  than  Venice, 
informed  me  one  day,  that  life  was  so  short,  he  considered  it 
ought  to  be  made  much  of;  and,  consequently,  he  determined 
always  to  please  himself,  and  never  be  put  out  for  the  sake  of 
other  people.  Self  is  my  motto,  he  concluded,  and  I  think  I  am 
right: — ^this  was  an  unprovoked  opinion — ^the  offering  of  cold 
blood.  The  second  person  I  became  acquainted  with  had  been 
much  further;  all  over  Sicily.  His  ideas  were,  of  course,  more 
enlarged.  He  could  not  be  contented  under  an  entire  disbelief  in 
any  religion,  and  doubts  of  a  deity.  The  third,  who  had  visited 
Constantinople,  was  a  march  beyond  the  other  two  in  enlighten- 
ment. He  not  only  included  the  Sicilian's  wisdom,  but  had  tra- 
velled some  1000  miles  further,  and  seen  the  world — '*  he  didn't 
believe  he  had  a  sotd" 

T6  bring  this  nearer  home.  "  There's  a  man,"  said  my  friend  J., 
pointing  to  a  young  fellow  about  twenty-two,  fashionably  drest, 
*'  who  has  seen  more  of  the  world  than  any  one  I  know  of  his  age.'' 
In  this  case,  seeing  the  world,  meant  mixing  in  all  society,  genteel, 
shabby-genteel,  and  vicious.  I  looked  at  him  with  admiration, 
heard  the  next  day  that  he  had  run  off  with  an  actress,  from  a 
country  barn  theatre, — ^the  successful  rival  of  a  carpenter  and  one 
of  the  fiddlers — and  was  over  head  and  ears  in  debt.  "  Eyes  and 
no  eyes,"  is  a  title  applicable  in  the  classification  of  this  tribe. 

The  shepherd  who  astonished  the  philosopher,  old  in  the  world's 
ways,  by  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  had  seen  nothing  of 
life  except  in  his  own  family,  and  nothing  more  of  the  world  than 
his  own  secluded  valley. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  crowd  who  winter  at  Rome  or 
Naples,  dance  and  frequent  all  the  fStes,  baUs,  hunts,  races  and 
shows  of  the  season,  return  much  more  foolish  than  they  set  out. 
But  for  those  who,  unconfirmed  in  sound  and  healthy  principles  of 
morality  and  reUgion,  get  wandering  over  the  earth,  drawing 
unjust,  unfortunate  conclusions  from  their  observations,  freed  from. 
the  restraining,  prjring  eye  of  society,  from  all  ties  and  obligations 
of  kindred,  with  thoughts  as  unsettled  as  their  habits,  there  is 
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much  to  be  feared.  And  this  knocking  about  from  religion  to 
religion,  from  one  race  to  another,  send^  too  many  back  in  the 
same  plight  as  he  of  Constantinople  or  Sicily.  A  man  seems  to 
think  his  reputation  for  a  strong  thinking  mind  at  stake,  if  his 
mind  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  boldness  of  his  legs. 

All  this  goes  to  show,  that  if  a  man  doesn't  travel  for  profes- 
sional informatioQ  or  his  health,  he  might  as  well  stay  at  home } 
for,  aa  to  a  knowledge  of  life  or  the  world,  all  the  passions  which 
move  the  universal  race  may  be  found  anatomized  and  reasoned  on 
in  his  own  otherwise  insignificant  person. 


ANACREONTIC,  IN  PRAISE  OF  SHRUB. 

HE  friend  to  whose  hospitality 
we  owe  our  present  inspiration, 
'  once  placed  a  bottle  of  his  in- 
comparable shrub  before  some 
guests ;   three  of  them,  distin- 
guished foreigners,  pronounced 
it  mafftt^figue;   the  fourth,   an 
Englishman,     who    drank     aa 
much  as  the  other  three,  quali- 
fied each  potation  with  the  re- 
mark, "  But  it's  shrub."     So 
much  for  a  name.     We  can, 
moreover,  plead    royal  autho- 
rity for  our  preference.  Geoige 
IV,  doted  on  shrub. 
I. 
A  man  may  get  meny 
^Vith  claret  or  sherry ; 
With  hermitage  fuddled ; 
O'er  Bui^ndy  muddled ; — 
But  ne'er  ao  uproarious, 
So  jolly  and  glorious. 
At  college  or  club. 
As  over  old  shrub. 
[GHoaus,,/ViMn  unJer  ih*  tatlr.'] 
There  is  not  a  liquor. 
Id  bottle,  or  beaker. 
Flask,  flagon,  or  tub, — 
To  compare  with  old  shrub. 
II. 
With  few  coins  in  my  fiat, 
I  put  up  with  gin-twist ; 
(fteferriug  Glcnlivet, 
Wherever  they  give  it ;) 
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• 

While  punch  (mm  or  brandy) 
Comes  equally  handy ; — 
(Very  cajntal  arrack  s 
That  brewed  at  the  barracks) ; 
Chorus. — There  ia  not  a  liquor,  &c. 

III. 
As  for  "  cobbler,"  or  "  sting,"— 
I'd  drink  no  such  thing ; 
For  I  wouldn't  give  *'  thank  ye  " 
For  anything  Yankee. 
They  may  vapour  and  hector 
If  they  like,  about  nectar. 
On  which  Jove  got  so  jolly, — 
'Tis  all  nonsense  and  foUy; 
Chorus. — ^There  is  not  a  liquor,  Sec. 

IV. 
As  for  "  Hodgson's,"  or  "  Bass's" 
**  Pale  ale," — ^they  are  asses 
Who'd  lay.  with  a  bottle, 
The  dust  in  their  throttle ; 
Or  with   "  Barclay  and  Perkins" 
Would  fill  out  their  jerkins ; 
Cnioughin  "Whitbread,"  or  "Hanbury," 
His  cares  might  a  man  bury) ; 
Chorus. — ^But  there  is  not  a  liquor,  Sec. 

V. 
Paxarete  I've  tasted. 
Too  good  to  be  wasted ; 
For  the  rest,  Cura9oa, 
Grold-water,  noyeau, 
Cheny-bounce, — et  hoc  gen%» — 
I  don  t  care — ^though  (between  us) 
The  Baron  Bomfino 
Has  some  rare  maraschino  ; 
Chorus. — ^But  there  is  not  a  liquor,  Sec. 

VI. 

0  shrub,  mighty  shrub, 
Boyal  tipple  I  dub ; 
For  at  every  potation 

1  imbibe  inspuration. 
Writing  madrigal,  sonnet. 
And  distich  unon  it. 

In  verse,  kaud  indigmimt 
Of  which,  ecce  signum. 
[Chorus, /rom  vnder  the  table,^ 
There  is  not  a  liquor. 
In  bottle,  or  beaker. 
Flask,  flagon,  or  tub. 
To  compare  with  old  shrub. 
Shrub— shrub — ^mighty  shrub! 

W.  H.  H. 
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A  Tale  op  Young  Oxford. 

f  Conlinard  from  p.  535.  J 

S  lie  went  whiatLing  on  his  way, 
certainly     not    "  for     want     of 
thought/'   for   he   was  in    deep 
speculation  on  the  perilous  pro- 
bability   of    his    friend's    fate, 
Markeley    proceeded    from    the 
coach-office   to  his   own    rooms. 
With  the  exception  of  the  little 
all-alive    knot    of  bustlers  and 
idlers     about    the     last-arrived 
coach — hiaown — the  High  Street 
was  a  dead  solitude,  from  end  to 
end    a    "long  vacation."      The 
tradesmen's  shop&onta  were  not 
yet   unbarred  to  the  custom  of 
another  day.    The  garrets,  in- 
deed, had  opened  their  eyes,  and 
were  gleaning  the  early  rays  which  fell  brightly  upon  them ;  but 
the  first  and  most  of  the  second  floor  windows  were  yet  sealed  in 
slumber.     A  tall  house  io  a  large  city  seems  to  wake  up  at  the  top 
first,  and,  by  a  gradual  yawning  of  blinds  and  stretching  of  shutters, 
the  nether  stories  arrive  at  a  state  of  expergescence — it  is  all  awake 
from  the  top  throughout.     It  takes  a  long  time,  however,  to  effect 
this  on  the  ground  floor ;  a  timid  effort  is  made  by  a  mop  and  pail, 
the  former  brandished  through  the  door,  the  latter  stationary  on 
the  step ;  or,  if  it  happen  to  be  "  scrubbing  day,"  by  the  house 
maiden  herself,  on  her  knees  upon  a  rag  of  carpet  strip — like  a 
devout  Mussulman  in  reduced  circumstances — but  for  shopmen  up 
and  shutters  down  we  must  yet  wait  awhile. 

These  appearances — or  non-appearances — however,  produced  no 
other  remark  from  Marksley  than  the  contemptuous  ejaculation  of 
"  Lazy  cads !"  He  had,  on  reaching  college,  to  open  a  battery  of 
kicks,  of  course,  upon  the  wicket ;  the  porter  being  professionally 
hard  of  hearing  at  very  early  as  at  very  late  hours.  This  baring 
been  repeated  several  times  with  no  other  answer  than  that  of  echo, 
a  small  casement  opened  in  a  set  of  rooms  over  the  portal,  the 
janitor's  den  being  still  entirely  unimpressible,  and  a  head,  beneath 
the  accumulated  coverings  of  a  night-cap  and  a  college-cap,  vaa 
thrust  out.     The  black  and  white  tassels  mingled  on  the  side  of 
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the  head  with  an  air  of  grotesque  rakishness ;  the  remainder  of  the 
portrait  was  rather  a  sketch  from  nature  than  a  study  from  art, 
presenting  a  face  in  no  very  advanced  stage  of  the  toilet,  and  the 
owner  of  which  had  apparently  surmounted  himself,  as  a  matter  of 
course  and  habit,  with  his  every-day  cap,  forgetful  or  regardless  of 
most  other  articles.  This  curious  specimen,  however,  of  man  as  he 
is,  Will  Marksley,  with  one  eye  cocked  aloft  from  under  the  brim 
of  his  hat,  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising  as  Fred  Hawkiter,  one 
of  Marksley's  own  circle,  a  youth  of  no  great  ambition,  and  (we 
may  almost  say  by  consequence)  of  some  vanity,  but  whose  great 
forte,  at  any  rate  in  his  own  estimation,  was,  that  he  had  never 
been  astonished  in  his  life.  He  was  a  take-it-cooUy,  nil-admirari, 
sort  of  person ;  though,  as  Hawkiter  had  not  taken  up  Horace  for 
his  '*  smalls,^'  he  would  have  been  puzzled — ^not  that  he  would  have 
looked  so — had  he  been  so  designated. 

We  are  keeping  Mr.  Marksley  warming  his  toes  at  the  oak, 
which  the  CoUege  appeared  to  have  "sported'^  upon  society  in 
general,  whilst  we  are  describing  his  fnend — hardly  handsome 
treatment,  especially  as  a  conversation  commenced  between  the 
friends  immediately  upon,  or  indeed  before,  recognition.  It  com- 
menced on  the  part  of  Master  Fred,  who,  leaning  partially  out  of 
window  so  as  to  command  the  overhung  portal,  emitted,  with  a 
slight  drawl,  the  query, — 

^*  Is  there  a  fall  in  boots,  or  wha-at^s  all  that  wa-aste  of  leather 
for  V* 

''  What,  Hawkiter  ?"  said  Marksley,  looking  now  ftiHv  up. 

"  Oh,  A-a-ah,  (here  a  prolonged  yawn  shook  the  combined  tas- 
sels,) Oh,  Ah :  its  me — (the  interjections  were  repeated,  to  show  he 
was  quite  cool,  and  had  recovered  himself  from  his  own  interrup- 
tion)— and  so, — its  you.  We  may  congra-a-tu-late  one  another  on 
both  fa-acts.''  Long,  however,  before  he  arrived  at  this  conclusion, 
Marksley  had  returned  to  the  charge  upon  the  door. 
I  say,''  resumed  Hawkiter,  "  wh-a-at's  the  matter  ?" 
Matter  ?"  returned  Marksley,  provoked  at  the  apathy  of  the 
other,  and,  of  course,  unreflecting  upon  his  friend's  total  ignorance 
of  all  his  causes  of  haste — "  matter  enough ;  here's  Bedhurst's  broke 
his  neck,  I  believe." 

If,  at  this  abrupt  annoimcement.  Master  Fred's  eyes  did,  almost 
imperceptibly,  widen,  and  his  mouth  did  undergo  an  equally  in- 
finitesimal contraction,  it  is  due  to  him  to  say,  that  he  instantly 
recovered  sufficient  presence  of  mind,  and  absence  of  expression,  to 
drawl,  with  most  provoking  calmness,  the  monosyllables,  ^'Eh, 
wh.i^at  ?" 

"Come,  don't  be  so  damnably  deliberate,"  replied  Marksley, 
worried  beyond  endurance  by  the  indifference  of  the  other ;  ''  shout 
*  fire'  in  quad;  or  break  a  window  in  the  chapel,  or  somehow  get  up 
an  alarm,  to  unbar  this  infernal  bit  of  timber, — any  other  man," 
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he  continued  in  a  tone  of  pique,  *'  would  have  come  down  and  let 
me  in  himself  before  this." 

Hawkiter  turned  from  the  window  in  half-shame  for  his  affecta- 
tion, meditating  a  sally  in  a  dressing  gown,  without  et  (ugtera,  into 
quad,  to  the  rehef  of  the  besieging  party.  His  habitual  delibera- 
tion was,  however,  too  potent  for  him  to  effect  this  before  the  under 
porter,  whom  a  resumption  of  the  kicking  had  at  length  penetrated, 
had  undone  the  fsistenings,  and  was  peering  in  quiet  surrey 
through  a  chink. 

Marksley  bad  waited  too  long  to  be  ceremonious  in  his  entree : 
he  sent  the  loosened  wicket  in  with  .an  impetus  which  bore  the 
janitor  back  against  the  side-wall  of  the  lodge.  **  What  the  d — ^1 
has  been  in  your  dreams,''  he  demanded  angrily,  ''to  keep  me 
waiting  here  till  you'd  finished  them  ?" 

The  official  touched  his  cap  and  rubbed  his  eyes,  converting  by 
the  latter  process  a  foggy  twinkle  in  either  organ  into  a  glassy 
stare,  whilst  he  smiled  feebly, — "  Oh,  Sir,  Mr.  Marksley,  Sir,  glad 
to  see  you  Sir,  didn't  expect  you  quite  so  early.  Sir."  Having 
achieved  thus  much,  he  rubbed  the  back  of  his  head,  which  had, 
being  the  weakest  part  of  him,  ''  gone  to  the  wall"  on  the  explo- 
sive recoil  of  the  door,  and  smiled  again,  but  more  feebly  still. 

Marksley  was,  however,  by  this  time  half  way  across  quad ; 
when  he  was  startled  by  a  message  behind  him,  in  which  ''  Mr. 
Bedhurst"  fell  upon  his  ear.  Nothing  else,  probably,  at  that 
moment,  would  have  called  him  back.  Returning,  he  found  it  was 
a  porter  from  the  Mitre  with  his  luggage,  and  the  fiettal  basket  of 
game,  the  herald  of  his  alarm,  now  being  delivered  according  to 
direction. 

''  Jem  Sprightly,  Sir,  of  the  Sou-west  Mail,  begged  I'd  say  how 
sorry  he  was  he  couldn't  do  hisself  the  Aonour  o'  comin',"  said  the 
porter.  ''  Jem's  half-way  on  to  the  next  stage  afore  this,  Sir ; 
he  can't  brekkast  nowhere's  afore  he  comes  through  with  the 
bags." 

"How  about  the  accident?"  eagerly  exclaimed  Markdey;  ''tell 
all  you  know  quick — was  Bedhurst  hurt  ?" 

"  There  was  a  Oxford  gennelman,  a  passenger,  hurt,  or  wnsser. 
Sir,"  replied  the  porter  with  an  air  of  doubt ;  "  but  I  think  I 
heerd  Jem  say  as  he  was  a  inside.  Sir." 

"  '  Wusser'  than  what?"  asked  Marksley. 

"  Wusser  than  hurt.  Sir— killed." 

"  And  has  nothing  arrived — no  news  of  the  accident — ^but  the 
hurried  touch-and-go  tale  of  the  guard  ?"  asked  Marksley. 

"  How  should  there.  Sir  ?"  asked  the  porter  in  reply ;  "  Jem  took 
the  leaders  on  every  stage — ^the  first  every  one  heerd  tell  of  it,  all 
the  way  up  along,  was  from  him." 

"  Well,  but  thijs  Oxford  inside — don't  you  know,  was  he  old  or 
young,  tall  or  short  f "  urged  Marksley,  as  if  getting  out  of  pa- 
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tience  with  his  informant  for  knowing  no  more  than  he  had  been 
told. 

"  Well,  Sir,  I  don't  know  a-right,  d'ye  see.  Sir— well,  Til  tellee. 
Sir,"  replied  the  man ;  the  latter,  rather  incongruous,  portion  of 
his  speech  being  tacked  hastily  on,  as  though  a  sudden  recollection 
had  struck  him — ^this  probably  was,  that  his  amount  of  **  tip"  might 
Tary,  very  possibly,  as  that  of  information  he  gave.  ^'  I  rayther 
think  Jem  said  he  was  a  young  'un."  This  was  delivered  on  a  cal- 
culation of  the  relative  chances  of  its  being  an  old  or  young  man, 
which  did  his  judgment  much  honour.  * 

^'And  hurt,  ehf  how  much  hurt — ^bones  broken?  speak  out 
man — left  insensible?  not  killed,  eh?"  Thus  did  Will  persist  in 
putting,  in  his  impatience,  leading  questions,  unconsciously  en- 
ticing  his  informant  on  to  accommodate  him  beyond  the  fetct  as  he 
had  heard  it, — it  is  done  at  the  Bar  sometimes,  but  not  quite  so 
unconsciously,  when  it  is  convenient  to  throw  an  appearance  of 
perjury  on  an  honest  but  hasty  witness. 

The  porter  again  took  the  chances — **  bones  broken  certainly, 
neck  or  something,  Jem  wasn't  sure  whether  he  was  killed." 

Having  arrived  at  this  ultimatum,  Marksley  munificently  realised 
the  calculations  of  the  porter,  by  a  gratuity  of  five  shilUogs,  who 
left  the  wicket  with  the  reflection,  '^  Poor  young  gennelman,  if  he 
is  in  a  whole  skin  arter  all,  he  and  his  friends  'U  be  too  glad  to 
mind  a  poor  man's  taking  a  few  parsonal  liberties  with  his  bones — 
the  lawyers  does  wus  every  day,  an'  the  body-snatchers  too.  And 
if  his  neck  is  broke,  why,"  he  added,  chinking  the  half-crowns, 
'*  it's  a  ill  wind  as  blows  nobody  good." 

Deriving,  it  appeared,  profoimd  self-satisfaction  from  this  piece 
of  philosophy,  as  a  man  feels  who  has  negotiated  an  amnesty  be- 
tween his  conscience  and  his  pocket — and  all  negociations  require 
a  little  finesse — the  porter  returned  to  the  Mitre.  Markslev 
summoned  his  scout.  **  Where's  there  any  breakfast  to  be  had, 
Joe?" 

"  Mr.  Beauprance,  Sir,  large  party ;  doesn't  know  you're  up.  Sir." 

*'  Ah,  well,  take  my  commons  over  with  my  compliments ;  hot 
water  here,  Joe,  and  towels.  I've  been  travelling  all  night — send 
up  Swapple,  if  he's  in  College — sharp,  Joe." 

'^No  mistake.  Sir,"  replied  Joe,  and  vanished.  Marksley's 
significant  gesture  with  his  hand  on  his  chin,  as  he  mentioned 
'^  Swapple,"  would  have  left  no  doubt  in  a  bystander's  mind  that 
that  individual  wielded  a  matriculate  razor. 

Mr.  Beauprance,  ''careful  soul,"  had  given  overnight  orders, 
with  considerate  forethought  for  the  morrow's  breakfast-party,  for 
the  abstraction  and  appropriation  of  any  game  which  mignt  be 
brought  to  the  lodge;  trusting  wisely  that  his  scout,  a  shrewd 
fellow,  and  well  read  in  the  tacit  equitette  of  taking;  liberties,  knew 
perfectly  well  all  with  whom  his  master's  acquaintance  was  too 
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slight  to  allow  this  sportive,  yet  practical,  depredation ;  knew,  in 
short,  the  difference  between  "stealing^'  and  "conveying,"  and 
would  not  commit  him. 

Mr.  Beauprance,  in  his  way,  like  the  porter  at  the  Mitre,  was  a 
bit  of  a  calculator  too.  He  had  seen  a  little  of  the  world  before 
coming  to  Oxford,  and  looked  down  from  his  pinnacle  of  experience 
on  the  school-boys,  whom  every  half-year  turned  out  to  grow 
whiskers  and  encourage  native  cigars,  with  all  the  contempt  which 
he  felt  was  his  prerogative. 

He  knew,  none  better,  the  extent  to  which  men  might  be  lived 
on,  and  at  the  same  time  be  taught  to  feel  it  a  condescension  on 
his  part.  A  few  introductions  had  ensured  him  ''  the  set''  before 
coming  up,  and  he  wanted  nothing  more  than  such  an  opening  to 
enable  his  powers  to  work  his  way.  Mr.  Beauprance  was  eminently 
a  social  animal. 

Thus  Beauprance  was  popular,  and  Bedhiirst  was  popular  too, 
and  therefore  both  were  capital  friends;  regularly  exchanging 
cards  two  or  three  times  every  term — in  that  way  which  leads  to 
convivial,  not  hostile,  meetings.  They  had,  further,  the  same 
scout,  a  very  plausible  link  of  their  acquaintaince,  as  far  as  regard- 
ed the  conveniences  of  it  to  Beauprance ;  the  faithftd  fellow,  there- 
fore, seeing  the  game  directed  to  Bedhurst,  thought  he  should 
serve  both  masters  by  taking  it  to  Beauprance's  rooms. 

Meanwhile,  Hawkiter,  after  standing  irresolutely  at  his  window 
towards  the  quad  until  he  saw  Marksley  inside,  had  been  relieved 
from  his  compunction  by  aU  necessity  for  exertion  having  ceased. 
He  only  thought  to  himself, — "  Bedhurst  broke  his  neck— it's  all  a 
lie, — it's  of  no  use — it  must  be — at  any  rate  they'll  know  all  at 
Beauprance's — I  can  w-a-ait  till  then ;"  so  saying,  he  kicked  oflF 
his  slippers,  reduced  his  head-dress,  and,  being  thus  in  the  cap-a- 
pie  of  dishabille,  slunk  back  to  bed. 

The  porter,  having  had  his  sleepy  "  confusion  worse  confounded" 
by  the  occipital  contact  with  the  wall,  had  heard  nothing  of  the 
tale  poured  into  Markslcjr's  ear  at  the  gate.  Marksley  had  said 
nothing  to  any  one  but  Hawkiter  about  it ;  and  Hawkiter  had 
succeeded  by  breakfast  time  in  slipping  off  any  belief  he  might 
have  had  in  it.  Consequently,  when,  after  a  somewhat  lengthened 
toilet,  Marksley,  having  obliterated  the  discomforts  of  the  night, 
made  his  ap]>earance  at  the  breakfast  table,  the  last  guest  except 
Hawkiter,  he  was  the  only  person  in  the  room  in  possession  of 
what  he  believed  to  be  a  melancholy  fact. 

Beauprance  was  in  great  glory,  a  successful  manoeuvre  always  put 
him  in  the  best  of  spirits ;  he  was  narrating,  with  all  the  anecdotic 
triumph  of  an  angler  dining  off  his  own  trout,  the  successAil  cap- 
ture of  the  game-basket,  deriving  from  the  story  an  additional  re- 
lish to  the  cock-pheasant  he  was  eating,  and  had  just  concluded 
when  Marksley  entered. 
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" Very  accommodating  of  Bedhurst^  I  must  say/'  were  his 

last  words ;  he'll  be  proud  to  know  that^  though  he  didn't  partake 
himself,  the  birds  went  where  glory  waited  'em  without  him.  I 
hope  any  gentleman  here  present,  who  may  shoot  the  last  days  of 
next  vacation,  will  remember  to  forget  to  arrive  himself  till  a  day 
or  two  after  he  has  sent  up  his  basket.  Aha !  may  we  ne'er  want 
a  friend,  and  may  he  never  want  a  bottle  to  give  us  I " 

"  Slow  trick  of  Bedhurst — ^wonder  where  he  is  ?"  said  a  sallow 
little  gentleman-commoner,  in  a  very  vivid  shawl  and  bulbous 
breast-pin. 

**  He  must  have  meant  the  game  as  a  peace-offering  for  the 
Dean,"  said  a  youth,  who,  having  breakfasted,  had  resumed  the 
picturesque  ruin  of  what  had  once  been  a  cap.  "  When  was  Bed- 
hurst up  in  time  himself?  He  can't  depart  from  his  principle  of 
being  always  the  last  man ;  depend  upon  it,  the  game  was  sent  as 
a  sop  to  the  Cerberuses  of  the  common-room." 

*'  Nonsense,"  replied  the  host, ''  he's  just  the  man  to  book  his 
place,  pay  his  fare,  send  on  his  coats  and  traps,  and  then  be  just 
too  late  for  the  coach.  Its  just  his  way.  He  never  played  me  at 
billiards  but  he  didn't  begin  to  show  his  strokes  the  moment  my 
game  was  just  sure.  I'll  be  bound  to  find  all  his  togs  at  the 
lodge,  only  I  didn't  take  a  decided  interest  in  more  than  one 
package. " 

*'  No,  they  ban't.  Sir,"  interposed  the  scout,  entering  with  a  plate 
of  toast,  "  nothing  but  the  game  of  his'n,  and  that  stood  'atop  of 
Mr.  Marksley's  things,  Sir." 

*'  Marksley — Marksley,  up  ?"  exclaimed  half  a  dozen  voices. 

*'  Yes,  Sir,  Mr.  Marksley's  up,"  replied  Joe,  the  other  scout ; 
*'  and  if  he  hadn't  been  up  all  night.  Sir,  he'd  a  been  here  sooner." 
This  small  joke,  in  which  line  Joe  was  rather  successful,  met  with 
no  patronising  smiles ;  interest  was  diverted  in  the  direction  of 
Marksley  himself,  who  here  entered. 

"  Ah !  Marksley,  old  fellow,  just  in  time,  half  a  fine  bird  leflb 
still,"  said  Beauprance ;  ''not  like  that  slow  fellow  Bedhurst,  who's 
always  just  too  late — ^lucky  for  us,  though,  it  happened  this  time." 

'*  Ah,  Marksley,  how  d'ye  do  ?  hurrah  I  my  boy — ^here  we  all 
are — all  right  ? — that's  right  1"  exclaimed  some  five-and-twenty 
voices  at  a  burst,  while  all  the  right  hands  within  three  times  his 
reach  down  the  table  were  thrust  out  to  offer  that  welcome  greet* 
ing,  which  the  Oxford  man  gives  and  takes  the  more  heartily,  from 
its  coming  but  twice  a  term.  They  were  as  suddenly  hushed,  how- 
ever, or  broken  off  into  inquisitive  murmurs,  on  Marksley's  speak- 
ing with  a  rueful  glance  into  the  ear  of  Beauprance  amidst  the  dis- 
regarded din  of  welcome. 

"  Lucky  it  happened,  you  think  it,"  were  the  first  words  they 
heard  when  the  noise  subsided;  "perhaps  it  is — ^for  the  doctor  and 
sexton  of  the  parish  where  it  happened." 
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"  How  do  you  mean  ? — what  happened  ?"  was  the  general  de- 
mand. 

''  Listen^  then,"  said  Marksley ;  "  the  South-west  mail  has  cap- 
sized, and  Bedhurst  in  it,  and  Beauprance  has  been,  like  a  Cor- 
nish wrecker,  making  merry  with  the  proceeds.  That  game  got 
huddled  up  in  the  dark  among  the  bags  which  the  guard  rode  off 
with.  They  don't  seem  quite  sure  at  the  Mitre  whether  he  broke 
his  neck  or  not,  but  his  neck  or  something,  I  hear.'' 

"  Neck  or  something, — ^it  was  generally  *  neck  or  nothing'  with 
Bedhurst  when  the  time  to  come  up  came,"  said  Beauprance,  making 
an  effort  to  throw  off  with  a  jest  his  sense  of  the  turn  of  popular 
feeling  against  his  lucky  hit  of  the  morning.  For  there  was  some- 
thing of  discomfiture  in  finding  that  Bedhurst  had  done  nothing 
'^  slow"  after  all,  and  that  he  had  pleasantly  overreached  a  man  who 
might  then  be  dead  or  dying. 

"  How  do  you  know  ? — who  told  you  ? — At  the  Mitre  ? — Guard 
of  the  South-west  mail — what.  Sprightly  ? — Jem  Sprightly — capital 
fellow — poor  Bedhurst — ^trump,  that  Sprightly."  Such  was  the 
cross-fire  of  ejaculations  and  inquiries  into  which  the  conversation 
now  resolved  itself.  In  the  midst  of  this  chaos  of  questions  inter- 
vened the  query, — ''  Come,  I  sa-a-ay,  have  you  got  any  breakfast 
here?" 

It  proceeded  from  Hawkiter,  who',  in  a  state  of  finished  toilet, 
presenting  the  most  marked  contrast  to  that  in  which  we  introduced 
him  to  the  reader,  had  lounged  into  the  room  amidst  the  uproar 
of  inquiry.  He  remained  unnoticed ;  and  this  probably  piqued  bim 
into  an  inquiry  as  to  what  it  could  possibly  be  which  attracted 
more  attention  than  his  own  entry.  For  the  outbreak  of  quiz- 
zing which  generally  greeted  the  arrival  of  this  placid  exquisite, 
was  converted  by  him  into  and  considered  as  a  tribute  to  the  im- 
perturbabihty  of  manner,  which  made  him  proof  against  the  vulga- 
rity of  a  surprise. 

"  What's  it  all  about,  Scrimley  f"  said  he  in  rather  a  less  delibe- 
rate tone  than  he  usually  employed ;  ''  Oh,  a-ah !  I  recollect,  I 
dreamt  Bedhursfs  neck  was  broken — if s  all  a  he,  I  told  Marks- 
ley  of  it,  I  think,  as  he  came  in  this  morning."  Scrimley  was  the 
gentleman-commoner  before  mentioned. 

"  I  think  you're  dreaming  stiU,  Hawkiter,"  said  Marksley.  /told 
you,  and  you've  been  asleep  ever  since." 

"  Come,"  said  Scrimley,  rising,  and  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
imploring  requests  of  Hawkiter  to  pass  him  the  chocolate.  ^'  I 
vote  we  adjourn  to  the  Mitre,  you  men,  and  cross-question  every 
body,  from  landlord  to  hostler  :  some  more  news  may  have  arrived 
by  this  time." 

Beauprance  saw  the  party  was  irretrievably  broken  up— he  was 
somewhat  mortified  at  the  interest  occasioned  by  Marksley,  and 
the  news  he  brought,  having  eclipsed  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  com- 
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pany ;  be,  howerer,  made  another  effort  at  importance  by  saying — 
"  Ah,  do  I — and  when  youVe  done  so,  Scrimley,  you'd  better  come 
up  to  me  at  Trowdesley's,  and  lefs  have  any  news  you  can  pick  up 
then/'  This  was  better  than  either  opposing  the  motion  or  di- 
rectly seconding  it — it  was  a  contrivance  to  turn  another  man's 
move  to  his  own  account.  ^^  Troudesley's''  was  a  billiard-room, 
where  Mr.  Beanprance  combined  profit  with  pleasure,  particular^ 
at  the  b^;inning  of  term,  before  the  freshmen  got  shy.  *'  You'U 
excuse  me,  Marksley,"  said  Beanprance,  looking  at  his  watch, 
"  but  I've  really  got  a  match  with  some  Christ  Chordi  men  at  half- 
past  ten." 

*'  Oh,  never  mind  me^"  said  Marksley :  '^  so  you've  got  some  birds 
of  a  different  feather  to  bag  there,  eh,  Beanprance  f  Well,  Haw- 
key and  I,  shan't  lose  our  appetite,  I  dare  say,  for  want  of  a  host ; 
for  m^  part,  after  a  night's  ride,  I'm  as  sharp  set  as  the  wind  that 
blew  m  my  teeth  for  twelve  hours  together." 

"  You're  not  going  to  devour  any  of  that  poor  devil  Bedhursf  s 
birds?"  pursued  Marksley,  turning  to  Hawkey,  with  an  air  of 
some  disgust,. as  he  stood  pondering  over  the  remains  of  a  pheasant, 
in  which  he  had  fixed  his  fork. 

''  Eh  ?  why  it's  not  hi$  bones  I'm  picking,"  retorted  Hawkiter ; 
"  I'm  just  going  to  beg  Beauprance,  as  he  goes  by  the  kitchen,  to 
tell  the  oo-ok  to  dey-vel  this  half-bird  for  me — ^it's  got  cold." 

''You're  as  bad  as  an  epicure  cannibal,"  said  Marksley;  ''here, 
Joe,  give  me  a  mouthful  of  something,  quick,  I  want  to  be  off  to 
the  Mitre." 

"  The  Master's  compliments.  Sir,"  said  Joe,  entering  at  the  mo- 
ment, "  and  begs  you'll  speak  with  him  at  his  house  directly.  Sir, 
if  I  could  find  you." 

This  was  a  sad  interruption  to  the  prospect  of  a  man's  stomach 
after  spending  the  night  on  the  box  of  a  stage-coach ;  it  was  put- 
ting  his  breakfast  in  Chancery. 

The  news  which  had  broken  up  Beauprance's  partv  had  imme- 
diately oozed  out  through  the  numerous  scouts  who  had  been  in 
the  room  at  the  time,  and,  multiplying  in  its  course,  till  poor  Bed- 
hurst's  whole  bodily  frame  was  reduced  by  report  into  one  vast 
compound  fracture,  had  astonished  the  ears  of  the  Master,  and 
made  him  pause  in  his  breakfast  (a  serious  effect  to  produce)  to 
summon  our  friend  Will  Marksley,  to  whom  the  report  was 
traced. 

Consoling  himself  with  wishing  Old  Spoonbill's  neck  broken 
instead  of  his  friend's,  Marksley  wriggled  into  Beauprance's  gown, 
who  had  gone  out  in  beaver  to  his  billiards,  and  crossefl  the  quad- 
rangle ill  the  direction  of  the  Master's  house.  He  was  ushered 
immediately  into  the  breakfast-room,  where,  pondering,  with  a  face 
equally  vacant,  over  the  egg-shell  he  had  just  recovered  presence 
of  mind  enough  to  empty,  as  if  he  sought  within  it  some  clue 
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to  a  mystery  which  defied  penetration,  Old  Spoonbill  received 
him.  On  the  announcement  of  "  Mr.  M arksley/'  the  vacancy  of 
expression  became  speedily  dilated  into  pomposity.  The  whole 
man  seemed  quite  bloated  with  dignity ;  the  Master's  etiquette 
always  extended  to  a  sort  of  warning  grasp  of  the  hand,  as  though 
to  caution  against  approaches  rather  than  a  friendly  shake  to  invite 
them.  He  pointed  to  a  chair  with  the  other  hand,  and  broke 
silence : — 

^'  Mr.  Marksley,  the  College  has  been  disquieted  with  a  report, 
the  foundation  of  which  I  trace  to  you,  to  the  effect  that  Mr. 
Bedhurst  has  met  with  an  accident  in  coming  up.  I  wish  to  ask 
you  whether  you  have  any  authority — any  authority,  I  mean,  be- 
yond his  own  for  the  statement.  In  fact,  that  is,  in  short,  I  wish 
to  know  (here  the  Master  looked  a  little  like  a  man  who  unwarily 
gives  vent  to  a  suspicion) — that  is,  I  must  and  ought  to  know — 
anything,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  every  thing  that  you  can  tell  me 
about  the  matter.*' 

Will  Marksley  saw  in  a  moment  that  the  Master  was  disposed 
to  treat  the  whole  affair  as  a  ru$e^  got  up  by  one  who  had  been 
too  often  "  Late  for  Lectures,'*  to  show  his  face  without  a  little 
masking  the  truth,  and  to  view,  by  consequence,  himself  as  an 
accomplice.     He  replied  : — 

"  I  am  happy  to  say.  Sir,  that  I  have  no  authority  so  conclusive 
of  any  accident,  as  any  letter  from  Mr.  Bedhurst  describing  him- 
self to  have  suffered  from  it.  Neither,  as  it  only  occurred  last 
night,  probably  at  the  time  when  I  was  a  himdred  miles  from 
Oxford,  on  a  different  road,  is  it  possible  that  I  should  have  had.*' 

*'  Be  so  good.  Sir,  as  to  recoimt  the  circumstances  on  which  you 
found  your  impression/*  resumed  the  Master,  in  a  tone  of  ill-con- 
cealed pique  at  the  reply  conveyed  rather  to  his  insinuation  than  to 
his  words. 

Marksley  briefly  recounted  the  circumstances,  real  and  feigned, 
with  which  the  porter  had  accommodated  him,  including  the  arri- 
val of  the  game :  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  add,  that  it  had 
found  an  owner. 

^'  I  am  to  understand,  then,  that  you  only  arrived  yoiurself  in 
Oxford  this  morning,**  said  the  Master,  fastening  on  the  scent  of  a 
fault  in  the  individual  now  before  him ;  ''  and  yet  you  know,  Mr. 
Marksley,  that  Lectures  commence  to-morrow,  and  that  I  make  a 
point  of  a  clear  day  within  the  College  walls  before :  but  I  am 
drawn  off.  Sir,  from  further  animadversion  by  a  more  serious  in- 
vestigation. At  what  time.  Sir,  did  you  receive  this  information 
from  the  Mitre — before  breakfast  or  after  ?** 

To  insult  a  man  whom  you  have  torn  fi*om  an  untasted  meal, 
after  a  dozen  hours*  appetite,  earned  at  the  rate  of  a  dozen  miles 
an  hour,  with  the  mention  of  breakfast,  and  that  too  with  your 
empty  egg-shell  and  tooth-pick  before  you,  is  rather  too  much. 
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Will  found  it  so,  and  could   not  suppress  the  curt  reply,  "  I  have 
not  breakfasted  yet,  Sir/' 

"  And,  may  I  ask  why,  Sir  ?  Why  not.  Sir  ?"  pursued  the  Mas- 
ter, gathering  volume,  lUie  a  stream  swoln  by  the  discharge  of  rivu- 
lets, from  these  tributary  topics  of  blame.  "  What  were  you  doing 
when  my  messenger  encountered  you  V 

"  Breakfiitfting,  Sir." 

The  Master  was  staggered ;  he  grasped  the  bell,  and  pulled  it  till 
he  had  recovered  himself,  as  though  he  were  working  a  force- 
pump  for  a  fresh  supply  of  indignation.  It  was  answered.  '^  A 
plate  for  Mr.  Marksley/'  was  the  order.    There  was  nothing  in  the 

^y  of  an  invite  to  the  individual — an  order  was  given  to  supply  him 
the  meal.  With  a  stately  wave  of  the  baud  and  inclination  of 
the  head  towards  the  breakfast-table,  as  though  to  say,  "  It  is  my 
will  and  pleasure  that  you  breakfast  inttanier"  the  Master  turned 
his  easy  chair  towards  a  desk  on  which  some  still  wet  sheets  were 
lying. 

"  Old  Spoonbill's''  authority  came  for  once  in  a  palatable  shape. 
The  footman  reappeared  with  all  the  essentials  and  accessories  of 
a  substantial  breakfast ;  and  the  Miister,  to  judge  from  a  direction 
he  condescended  to  give  about  the  tea,  and  an  angry  ejacidation  of 
''  muffins !"  appeared  to  feel  some  compunction  for  having  kept  so 
very  able  an  appetite  as  presently  displayed  itself,  so  long  in 
abeyance.  Believing  as  he  did  in  the  accident,  and  being  proper- 
tionably  interested  in  the  fate  of  his  friend,  Marksley,  though  he 
found  nothing  in  the  thought  to  impair  his  breakfast,  between  the 
two  influences  of  anxiety  and  good  cheer,  managed  to  forget  the 
imputation  he  had  felt  the  Master  harboured  against  himself.  The 
Master,  on  his  part,  was  smoothed  down  by  having  to  do  the  host 
tAe-a-tiiej  a  situation  which  renders  frigidity  impossible ;  and  Will, 
having  breakfasted,  both  rejoined  conversation  in  a  better  mood. 
I  was  going  down  to  the  Mitre  after  breakfast,"  said  Marksley, 
to  hear  what  more,  if  anything,  had  arrived  in  the  shape  of  in- 
telligence. You  would,  perhaps,  deem  it  advisable  to  sift  the  in- 
formation yourself.  Sir."  The  Master  nodded  approbation  of  the 
implied  compliment  to  his  sagacity.  ''  Mr.  Scrimley  is,  I  believe, 
already  gone,  or,  indeed,  may  possibly  have  returned  by  this 
time." 

''  You  may  tell  Mr.  Scrimley,  Sir,  that  I  have  made  this  investi* 
gation  my  own,"  retorted  the  Master,  whose  balloon  was  evidently 
becoming  inflated  again  rapidly.  *^  You  spoke  of  some  game,  I 
dunk,  Mr.  Marksley  ?"  Marksley  bowed.  ''  Be  so  good  as  to 
leave  word  at  the  lodge  for  them  to  send  it,  just  as  it  is,  o\est  to 
me.  I  wish  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  genuineness  of  this  portion 
<rf  the  evidence." 

'^  By  all  means,  Sir,"  said  Marksley,  glad  by  a  ready  assent  to 
escape  any  questions  touching  his  own  knowledge  of  the  game- 
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basket  and  its  contents.  The  Master  again  rang  the  bell^  bowed 
Marksley  ont,  and  gave  orders  to  his  servant  to  beg  Mr.  Smalfry 
to  step  over  to  him;  also  to  send  for  the  landlord  of  the  Mitre,  and 
any  in  his  estabUshment  who  had  any  evidence  to  give  as  to  the 
accident  which  had  happened  to  the  South-West  Mail. 

"  I  think  I  heard  the  porter  say  Mr.  Smalfry  wasn^t  up,  Sir/' 
said  John^  pausing  with  the  urn  in  his  hands. 

"  Not  up !"  exclaimed  the  Master,  opening  his  eyes,  and  pulling 
out  his  watch;  "near  twelve  o'clock,  and  ^Xir.  Smalfry  not  up, — 
what  d'ye  mean  V  "  Beg  pardon.  Sir/'  said  John ;  "  I  meant 
that  he  hasn't  come  up,  not  that  he  isn't  got  up." 

The  Master  set  down  his  watch,  .and  opened  his  eyes  still  wider, 
"Mr.  Smalfry  not  up,  and  Lectures  commence  to  morrow — what  d'ye 
mean  ?"  He  could  hardly  have  testified  more  incredulity,  had  John 
denied  the  fact  of  his  own  bodily  presence  in  the  room  at  the 
time. 

"  May  be  incorrect.  Sir — only  what  I  heard  at  the  lodge,"  pleaded 
John."  "  Ascertain  instantly,"  said  the  Master,  rising  and  pacing 
in  a  disquieted  state  along  the  study  carpet. 

Now  the  Rev.  Hook  Smalfry  (Ijetter  known  to  undergra- 
duates as  "  Sharpshins")  was  a  specimen  of  that  singular  class  of 
Crustacea  so  often  foimd  within  the  walls  of  a  coUege.  He  was  a 
man  who  had  no  definable  particularities  when  removed  from 
them  ;  in  fact  he  seemed  like  those  fossils  which  fidl  to  dust  the 
moment  they  are  removed  from  their  natural  stratum.  His  dis- 
tinctive moral  organization,  with  all  its  peculiar  phenomena,  was 
of  college  growth, — he  seemed  to  lose  his  individuality  in  mixing 
with  those  without.  A  fellow,  and  "born  an  old  bachelor,"  as  SDrae 
of  the  fair  guests  at  the  last  commemoration  had  pronounced  him, 
he  delighted  in  all  the  independence  of  both  estates.  He  went  oft' 
every  vacation,  no  one  knew  whither,  generally  to  some  Uttle-fre- 
queuted  watering  place,  and  returned,  punctual  to  the  night  but 
one  before  Lectures,  as  the  "  poker"  before  the  preacher  of  the 
University  sermon. 

Having  done  so  for  twenty  years,  during  which  he  had  held  the 

tuition  at College,   and  never  failed  the   whole   time,   the 

Master  might  well  look  blank,  when  his  man  returned  with  a  con- 
firmation of  the  report  of  Mr.  Smalfry  as  missing,  and  repeat  his 
interrogation  of  "  What  d'ye  mean  ?" 

He  was  disturbed  from  his  '*  investigation"  of  this  fresh  mystery, 
by  a  shout  in  quad  which  almost  took  his  breath  away.  He  looked 
out,  and  there,  in  the  midst  of  a  thronging,  shouting,  hand-shaking 
crowd,  stood — could  he  believe  his  eyes  ? — yes,  a  post-chaise  pro- 
faning the  socred  gravel  of  the  quadrangle  with  the  unhallowed 
pressure  of  wheels,  hoofs,  and  top-boots :  and  by  its  side,  amid  the 
boisterous  congratulations  of  the  ecstatic  undei^raduates,  were  the 
''  returned  killed"  Bedburst,  and  an  officer  in  a  naval  uniform. 
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^Ye  mast  now,  in  order  to  retrace  the  circumstauces  of  Bedhurst^s 
release  from  darance,  leave  awhile  the  Master  in  his  coastemation, 
gazing  from  the  window  he  had  thrown  up,  with  hands  uplifted  in 
deprecation,  and  academic  bands  fluttering  with  excitement ;  the 
undergraduates  in  their  boisterous  "  hip,  hip,  hurrah  V*  of  welcome 
and  congratulation,  and  Will  Marksley,  compensating  himself  as 
far  as  possible  for  not  beiu^  an  actor  in  the  scene,  by  behaving 
most  prominently  as  a  spectator,  and  now  no  longer  distracted  by 
the  cravings  of  appetite  from  a  thorough  enjoyment  of  it.  Above 
all,  we  must  leave  Bedhurst  himself,  now  returned  on  the  wheels 
of  triumph,  if  the  reader  will  pardon  such  a  hyperbole  for  tliose  of 
a  post^haise,  and  that,  too,  in  time  for  Lectures. 

The  awkward  confirmation  of  suspicious  facts  by  the  bundle  of 
cigars  had  turned  the  scale  against  him.  Deeming,  therefore, 
further  remonstrance  infra  dig.y  he  finished  his  cij^ar,  and  deter* 
mined  to  pursue  his  manner  of  quiet  nonchalance  till  "  the  Lieu- 
tenant," as  the  men  called  him,  should  arrive.  Doubling  up, 
therefore,  a  boat's  sail,  which  lay  in  a  corner,  upon  the  oakum 
trusses,  he  prepared  himself  a  shake  down  on  terms  of  fellowship 
with  the  dog,  whose  shagijy  hide  lormed  him  a  warm  foot-rug. 
There  he  lay,  like  a  knight  on  a  tombstone,  "  his  feet  upon  a 
couchant  hound  '"  the  animal  acquiescing  in  the  aiTaiigcment  with 
a  sleepy  growl. 

The  taller  sailor,  who  seemed  touched  on  the  whole  by  some 
compunction,  rose  and  threw  a  boat  cloak  over  him.  "Tliere  young 
shaver/'  he  said,  "  if  thee'd  only  had  tiie  grace  to  ask  for  it,  thee 
shoul  .dc  have  had  a  dry  shift  of  clothes,  maybe,  or  u  tl  iss  of  grog 
before  turning  in — there's  nothing  in  the  articles  of  war  agin  it. 
Howsomever,  as  a  man  makes  up  his  berth,  so  he  must  lie." 

"  Aye,  let  un  lie,"  said  Jacob,  "  a  feller  as  hasn't  the  grace  to 
say '  thank'ee'  is  better  let  lie  to  pickle  a  bit  in  his  salt-water  togs, 
than  to  go  to  waste  grog  on  un." 

"  He's  as  sulky  as  a  purser  on  pay-day,"  s.iid  the  former  sailor. 

"  Or  a  Dutchman  short  of  spirits,"  added  the  latter. 

The  men  here  dropped  off  into  those  brief  ejaculations  between 
the  puffs  of  their  pipes,  where  one  word,  eked  out  by  nods,  jerks, 
and  intonations,  seems  to  convey  an  infinity  of  meanings,  like  a 
Chinese  character,  according  to  the  tittles  and  accents  which  smr- 
round  it.  Men  so  situated,  seem  to  inhale  one  another's  meaning 
in  the  significant  vapour  which  envelopes  them,  without  the 
ordinary  amount  of  articulation.  Bedhurst  lay  in  that  state  when 
the  human  voice  merges  all  its  distinctiveness  in  the  hubbub  of 
sounds  distant  and  near,  a  monotony  of  noises,  analogous  to  that  of 
shape,  which  melt  into  one  another  in  the  deepening  twilight. 
Deep  slumber  soon  succeeded. 

He  might  have  so  lain  a  couple  of  hours,  when  Jacob,  like  a 
•hip  in  action,  telegraphad,  "  Hark  !"  through  the  smoke  to  his 
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mate.    They  both  caught  the  rumble  of  a  distant  cart  ou  the 
ghingle. 

'*  They've  got  her,  then/'  said  the  taller  sailor,  fairly  dislodging 
his  pipe^  emphasis  gratid ;   *^  craft,  tubs,  and  all,  this  run." 

"Shouldn't  wonder,"  replied  Jacob. 

''  Haul  her  up  sharp  under  the  shed,  take  out  the  nag,  and 
trundle  the  tubs  in  doors,"  said  a  clear,  commanding  voice,  with- 
out. "  Door  open  there  ?"  "  Aye,  aye.  Sir,"  said  the  sailors ; 
"  kept  it  shut,  though,  till  now ;  good  reason  why.  Sir, — a  prisoner." 

Hiiman  shouts,  rumbling  cart-wheels,  rattling  bars,  and  creaking 
hinges,  as  they  undid  the  fastenings  of  the  door,  half  loosened  the 
eyelids  of  Frank  Bedhurst.  But,  if  not  roused  thoroughly,  the 
heavy  sleeper  soon  accommodates  himself  to  a  noise.  He  received 
a  broader  hint  to  wake  up  by  his  canine  pedestals  precipitately 
quitting  him,  and  his  feet  falling  abruptly  on  the  oakum.  Hia 
senses  were  roused,  but  his  will  remained  still  lethargic;  yon 
might  have  presented  a  pistol  in  his  face,  and  his  eye  would  have 
fixed  mechanically  on  the  muzzle,  nor  so  much  as  winked,  if  you 
had  snapped  it  at  him. 

During  the  oflScer's  inquiries,  in  a  low  tone,  as  to  who  he  was,  his 
faculties  were  fast  relapsing,  but  were  recalled  to  momentary  con- 
sciousness by  the  voice  being  raised ;  and  its  tones  seemed  to  leave 
an  impression  not  wholly  strange — but  he  did  not  investigate  the 
sensation.     '^ And  a  gun,  eh?"   it  said,    " where's  the  gun ?" 

Some  dreamy  reminiscence  of  a  snipe-shooting  party  at  Cowley 
Marsh,  with  the  friend  who  had  given  him  his  gun,  now  mingled 
itself  with  his  half-waking  impressions.  Jacob  was  groping  for  the 
gun,  which,  having  been  rested  against  a  cask,  had  supped  down 
behind  it.  ''  And  the  birds  ?"  pursued  the  oflBcer ;  "  did  you  see 
him  fire  at  any — ^did  he  shoot  any?" 

Here  Frank  began  to  dream  of  a  disputed  pigeon-match  at  Iffley 
weirs  ;  but  still  it  was  his  sporting  friend,  Harry  Cracknell,  the 
donor  of  the  gun,  whom  he  was  matched  against.  He  muttered, 
*'  Six  shots — three  killed — two  winged — made  the  feathers  fly." 

The  lieutenant  now  burst  into  a  shout  which  roused  his  prisoner 
in  earnest,  as  the  gun  was  recovered  and  presented  to  him. 
"  What !  why,  it  can't  be ;  yes,  it  must ;  impossible !  here  goes 
to  see,  however." 

As  he  rushed  across  the  room,  Bedhurst  started  up ;  he  had 
pursued  his  dream  into  a  wide-awake  reality,  and  woke  with  the 
words  on  his  lips,  "  A  fair  shot,  I  tell  you,  Craoknell ;   I'll  lay 

you   a  glass,  for  I'm  wet  and >" — here  he  paused  with  a 

humorous  air  of  drowsy  astonishment,  eyes  and  mouth  all  yawning ; 
for — Harry  Cracknell,  now  Lieutenant  Cracknell,  stood  beifore  him. 

"  A  glass  will  you  ?  what  shall  it  be  then  ?  I'll  pay  first,  and 
bet  afterwards.  What,  Bedhurst,  old  boy ;  come,  wiJke  up,  and 
find  an  old  friend  instead  of  a  new  foe.     To  think  of  my  fellows 
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having  collared  and  kept  jou  for  a  smuggler!  Well>  ainoe  I 
collared  *  Old  Spoonbill '  in  quad^  bj  mistake  for  you^  it's  the  moat 
intense  lark  I  ever  knew.    Why,  Jasper^  Jacob,  you  blackguarda, 

how  dare  you  let  a  gentleman  half  drown  first,  and  then why, 

he'd  haye  been  as  stiff  as  the  north  pole  by  the  morning,  smuggler 
or  not.  One  would  think  you'd  hooked  a  turtle,  and  wanted  to 
keep  it  fresh.  How  deuced  lucky,  though,  old  fellow,  they  stopped 
you  1  Come,  we  must  forgive  their  insolence,  for  its  having  thrown 
us  two  together.  We'll  have  a  night  of  it,  yet ;  better  late  than 
never  I" 

Bedhurst  lost  no  time  in  explaining  his  position,  and  urging  his 
wish  to  be  on  the  road  that  night  if  possible.  Cracknell  consulted 
his  watch.  "  We'll,  do  it,  Bedhurst,^'  he  said ;  "  drive  right  across 
the  hill  to  the  next  post-town ;  how  lucky  we've  captured  the  cart, 
just  the  thing  for  a  run  of  the  kind :  then  a  chaise  for  Oxford 
straight.  Old  Wattle  too  at  the  '  pike.'  Well,  we  can  get  your  traps 
in  there ;  and  I  shall  have  a  word  to  say  to  the  old  fox,  too ;  my 
fellows  are  going  to  drop  in,  not  exactly  in  a  friendly  way,  upon 
him  to-night.  Those  tubs  have  brought  a  few  of  his  sly  tricks  to 
Ught.  1  think  I  can  spare  a  day  or  two  myself  for  Oxford ;  I  was 
never  more  than  an  undergrad.  there,  though  I've  got  my  epaulette 
now." 

Though  roused  to  all  the  delights  of  his  friend's  hearty  welcome, 
Bedhurst  felt  a  decided  drawback  in  sundry  aches  and  pains,  which 
seemed  to  shoot  through  his  stiffening  limbs,  as  he  sat  still  on 
the  truss,  like  a  mummy  half  unrolled,  still  requiring  further  aid 
to  set  it  free. 

"What's  to  be  done,  Harry?"  said  he,  "I'm  one  continued 
course  of  cramp  all  over ;  it  isn't  the  serpentine  I've  slipped  into, 
nor  is  this  the  Royal  Humane's  receiving  house." 

"As  good  though ;  there's  Nep,*'  pointing  to  the  dog,  "who  looks 
quite  the  ^  distinguished  member,'  and  we'll  make  you  a  hot-bath 
presently  in  one  of  those  empty  puncheons;  or,  confound  it,  we'll 
stave  one  of  those  prize  tubs,  and  brew  you  a  hollands-and-water 
immersion  to  soften  your  hide — pop  you  in,  my  boy,  like  a  lump  of 
sugar  in  a  tumbler  of  it." 

Bedhurst,  declining  this  potent  embrocation,  derived  all  the 
usual  benefits  itom  a  warm  bath  of  the  pure  element.  The  se- 
cond immersion  more  than  counterbalanced  the  effects  of  the 
first.  He  adopted,  as  a  temporary  shift,  an  old  uniform  of  his 
friend's,  till  he  should  reach  the  spot  where  he  would  overtake  his 
own  luggage. 

The  men  briskly  prepared  supper,  after  despatching  which,  they 
started,  at  about  one  in  the  morning,  down  the  beach,  '  Nep,'  fol- 
lowing the  cart. 

Their  path  lay  along  shore  till  it  struck  ofl'  inland  at  the  '  Pill,' 
the  scene  of  Bedhurst's  nearly  fatal  adventure.     '  Nep,'  who  had 
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been  scouring  the  banks  of  the  little  estuary^  suddenly  jumped  on 
the  tail-board  of  the  cart^  and  poked  his  cold  nose  into  his  master's 
hand. 

"  What  now?'*  said  Cracknell,  "  does  the  dog  smell  some  '  moon- 
shine' in  the  shingle  ?  That  dog,  Bedhurst,  knows  the  scent  of 
Schiedam  like  a  Christian.  Wattle  has  sworn  to  poison  him.  He 
retrieved  ine  half  a  cargo  of  rum  kegs,  buried  a  league  down  coast^ 
last  week.  What's  tliis  he's  dropped?  a  string  of  sea-fowl  in  a 
thong  of  sea-weed." 

"  You  don't  say  so,"  said  Bedhurst ;  '^  they  must  be  the  very 
birds  I  lost  last  night,  left  high  and  drv  when  the  tide  went 
out." 

"  Look  here,  Jasper,  you  unbelieving  lubber,  and  know  how  to 
take  a  gentleman's  word  again.     However,  all  for  the  best." 

The  friends  enlivened  their  journey  with  many  an  inquiry  and 
reminiscence,  relieved  by  anecdotes  of  all  that  had  occurred  since 
their  last  parting ;  when,  on  Bedhurst's  performing  the  la«t  office 
of  friendship  to  the  unfortunate  Cracknell,  by  inquiring  for  his 
name  amongst  the  prizes,  and  finding  it  among  the  blanks,  in  the 
lottery  of  little-go,  he  had  torn  off  his  bands,  made  a  dividend  of 
his  gown,  and,  packing  up  the  few  books  he  had  just  failed  in,  had 
turned  an  ungrateful  back  on  Oxford. 

On  reaching  the  town  in  question,  the  news  of  the  disaster  to  the 
mail  encountered  them.  The  surgeon  of  the  Uttle  place  had  rattled 
oflF  in  his  gig  with  a  cheerfiil  face,  as  he  reckoned  up  the  probable 
number  of  contusions,  sprains,  and  fractures.  They  lost  no  time 
in  bidding  farewell  to  Jasper  and  Nep :  the  former  whispered  to 
Frank,  "  Hope  your  honour  will  forget  the  seizure  in  the  Queen's 
name." 

"  Forget  it,  my  good  fellow — forget  tliat  you  have  saved  my 
life  ?  Impossible,  I  hope.  What  odds  whether  it  was  saved  in  the 
Queen's  name  or  in  any  other  ?  I  was  a  fool  to  cut  up  so  rough 
about  it.  But,  being  out  of  humour  with  myself  for  my  folly  in 
getting  the  ducking,  I  felt  the  rough  hand  rather  than  the  kind 
one.  Henceforth,  I  hope  to  look  on  you  and  Jacob  not  as  my 
captors,  but  as  my  preservers ;  here's  a  slight  token — divide  it." 

So  saying,  Bedhurst  pressed  his  purse  into  the  sailor's  rough 
grasp,  and  shook  it  heartily.  The  chaise  was  soon  out,  and  they 
was  dashing  on  at  full  speed  for  Oxford. 

They  had  not  proc<^ded  many  minutes,  when  Cracknell,  per- 
ceiving the  pace  slackening,  thrust  his  head  out  at  the  window,  ex- 
claiming, "  Ah  !  here  we  are  at  the  '  pike ;'  now  then,  Bedhurst,  do 
you  show  while  I  lie  perdu,  and  we'll  steal  a  march  on  old  Roger." 

Bedhurst  accordingly  hid  his  borrowed  uniform  in  a  cape,  and, 
as  the  vehicle  halted  during  the  unbarring  of  the  gate,  demanded 
his  luggage  :  he  was  rather  surprised  to  hear,  in  the  siu*ly  tones  of 
the  landlord,  the  reply,  "  Gone  on." 
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"  Gone  on,  without  me  V*  he  exclaimed^  aogril}' ;  "  you  were 
told  to  expect  me  ;  how  dared  you  let  them  go  V 

**  They  couldn't  wait,"  replied  Roger,  coolly;  "  a  gentleman  in- 
side took  a  fancy  to  them — ciapperclnwed  them  as  if  they  was 
spirits  in  disguise,  and  he  a  coast-officer  in  mufti.  He  seemed  as 
if  he'd  a  liked  to  'a  nabbed  the  owner  too/' 

"  And,  if  tales  be  true,"  added  Crackuell's  voice  from  within  the 
chaise,  ^^  to  smell  brandy  in  a  portmanteau,  taken  up  at  Roger 
Wattle's  gate,  wouldn't  be  a  very  unlikely  guess,  whatever  he  may 
think  of  the  chance  of  inside  passengers  being  officers  in  mufti.  I 
say,  old  tub-squatter,  I  heard  a  tale  in  the  Inst  town,  of  a  seizure  of 
some  lively,  free  and  easy  craft  or  other,  from  Marnmouth.  Hope 
you  haven't  got  any  spec  in  such  a  bottom  this  run  ?" 

"  I've  a  bit  of  news,  too,  landlord,"  said  Bedhurst,  who  reflected  * 
that  his  luggage  must  be  lying  among  the  other  debris  of  the  mail, 
a  few  miles  a-head,  and  that  a  fuss  about  it  would  be  fooUsh ;  '^d'ye 
know  why  my  friend,  whosoever  he  was,  your  officer  in  mufti,  didn't 
get  a  chance  of  me?  I  was  overhauled  on  the  beach  for  the  sake 
of  your  pony,  and  that  by  some  real  coast  fellows,  too.  I  managed 
to  give  them  the  slip,  though  I  fancy  they've  pressed  the  nag  into 
Her  Majesty's  service ;  so  away  I  came,  right  on  eud,  to  the  next 
post-town,  as  the  revenue  rascsils  kept  me  too  late  for  the  mail. 
Glad  to  drop  a  hint  for  the  benefit  of  a  man  whose  beast  accommo- 
dated me  so  far.  I  think  you'd  better  stow  all  close,  and  get  all 
suspicious  appearances  out  of  the  way." 

"  Thank'ye,  Sir,"  said  Roger,  touching  a  tarry  oil  skin  hat ; 
"  hope  I'll  make  all  snug.  Sir.  The  mail's  spilt,  I  hear,  so  you'll 
pick  up  your  traps  on  the  road-side.  Here,  Mack,  you  vagabond, 
Where's  the  strange  gentleman's  label?  This  here,"  said  Roger, 
handing  in  a  visiting  card,  ''  we  picked  up  soon  arter  the  mail  drove 
off,  p'raps  to  let  your  honour  know  who's  got  the  luggage." 

Bedhurst  took  the  card,  and  deciphered,  amidst  incrustations  of 
mud  it  had  derived  from  the  road,  the  address  and  name,  well  known 
to  him,  of  "  The  Rev.  Hook  Smalfry, College." 

"  By  Jove  !  Bedhurst,"  said  Crack nell,  on  hearing  the  address, 
and  recovering  from  the  shout  of  laughter  wLich  its  reminiscences 
brought  with  it,  "  it's  rather  a  spirited  manoeuvre  of  old  Sharpshins; 
however  he's  done  by  the  upset — broke  his  neck,  perhaps ;  you've  a 
chance  yet.  Thank'ye,  friend,"  he  continued  to  Roger,  '*  a  very 
acceptable  document;  allow  me  to  present  you,  in  return,  with  oue 
equidly  interesting  to  you.  Drive  on,  boy  1"  So  saying,  he  flung 
another  card  from  the  window,  which  presented  to  Roger's  kindling 
eye  the  style  and  title  of  *'  Lieutenant  Henry  Cracknell,  R.N.,." 
with  ^*  Preventive  service,  Marnmouth,"  scribbled,  in  pencil,  in  the 
comer.  The  chaise  was,  however,  some  hundred  yards  from  thq 
door  before  Wattle  had  recovered  fix)m  his  surprise. 
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The  sailor,  whose  duties  had  inured  him  to  night  journeys  of  a 
far  more  tedious  and  comfortless  nature  than  the  present,  was  in 
tip-top  spirits  at  the  company  of  one,  and  the  prospect  of  meeting 
so  many  more,  lost  friends.  Frank  Bedhurst,  however,  who  had 
by  no  means  slept  off  yet  the  fatigue  of  his  ducking,  whilst  his 
companion's  tongue  rattled  on  fester  than  the  wheels  which  bore 
them,  became  monosyllabic,  nodded,  and  eventually  was  mute. 

"  Poor  feUow/'  thought  Cracknell ;  "  ah,  well,  he^l  be  riper  for 
a  lark  in  the  morning." 

He  was  roused,  however,  by  their  arrival  at  the  scene  of  the 
accident,  where  he  recovered  his  wardrobe,  and  took  advantage  of 
the  delay  caused  by  inquiries  about  the  upset,  to  substitute  a  suit 
of  his  own  for  the  crowned  and  anchored  navy-blue  his  friend  had 
lent  him.  The  Rev.  Hook  Smalfry  was  among  the  catalogue  of 
casualties.  He  had  been  leaning  from  the  window  (fortunately 
not  the  one  the  coach  upset  upon)  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  and 
had  escaped  with  a  contusion  on  the  head  against  the  side  <^  the 
window,  and  a  sprained  ankle.  The  little  doctor  talked  big  about 
the  "  possible  consequences,"  giving  awful,  albeit  (to  a  pupU  of  his 
patients  in  logic)  most  comfortable  hints  of  ''concussion  of  the 
brain,"  "  lameness  for  the  term,"  &c.  There  were  no  outside  pas- 
sengers. "  Ruby  Bill"  had,  with  great  dexterity,  slipped  from  his 
box  in  the  very  moment  it  slipped  from  the  vertical,  down  upon  the 
back  of  the  off-wheeler.  A  fat  old  lady,  who  could  no  more  be 
hurt  by  such  an  occurrence  than  an  India-rubber  ball,  and  a  youth 
who  had  broken  a  rib  by  being  thrown  on  the  hook  of  her  umbrella, 
were  the  remaining  iusides.  The  patients  were,  of  course,  in  bed, 
and  not  to  be  disturbed.  The  doctor  was  sitting  up,  nominally, 
with  them,  as  would  in  course  of  time  be  shown  by  his  bill,  but 
really  with  the  landlord,  as  the  chalk*strokes  in  the  bar,  intimating 
the  score  of  the  glasses  of  toddy,  could  presently  witness.  There 
are  medical  fictions  as  well  as  legal  ones. 

Having  left  a  card  of  his  own  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Smalfiry, 
whenever  that  gentleman  should  happen  to  wake,  Bedhurst,  on  re^ 
entering  tlie  chaise,  was  quickly  asleep  again,  and  so  continued, 
with  few  intermissions,  till  they  drew  near  Oxford.  Cracknell, 
with  the  conscious  twinkle  of  a  practical  joke  in  his  eye,  now  looked 
round  at  his  sleeping  companion.  ''Shall  I  wake  him  or  not? 
Better  let  him  know  nothing  about  it,  though,"  he  pursued  to  him- 
self, "  and  then  Old  Spoonbill  will  have  me  alone  to  let  fly  at." 

They  drew  near  their  destination ;  it  was  a  brilliant  October 
noonday,  and  the  College  gates  were  flung  wide,  for  the  sake  of  a 
thorough  draft  of  air,  instead  of  the  entrance  being  confined  to  the 
usual  wicket. 

"  In  through  the  gate,  boy,  d^ye  hear  ?"  he  shouted  fnmi  the 
window  to  the  pjst-boy,  "  no  drawing  up  outside.     You'll  see  a 
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huge  brass  knocker  on  the  left  hand  side;  that's  the  Master's 
house.  Draw  up  there,  grind  the  door-step  if  you  can.  Then 
flourish  away  on  the  knocker,  Uke  a  battery/' 

They  rumbled  under  the  stately  portal  of  ^— ^ —  College. 

*'  Now  my  boy/'  said  he  to  Bedhurst,  "  here  we  are,  no  anchor- 
ing outside :  I'm  determined  to  moor  under  the  batteries.  Wake 
up,  wake  up !" 

The  porter  looked  out  aghast  from  the  lodge  as  they  passed  it, 
ejaculating,  between  gasps  for  the  breath  of  which  such  a  spectacle 
appeared  to  have  deprived  him,  ^*  O,  my  gracious  I  What  a  hout- 
rage  !     What  a  sacnlidge  I" 

The  knot  of  servants  clustering  about  the  buttery  entrance 
looked  on,  some  with  a  grin,  some  with  a  paralyzed  stare.  Beau- 
prance's  scout  was  returning,  laden  with  dishes  of  fitigments  from 
the  breakfiut,  and  the  under-porter,  who  was  crossing,  bending 
under  a  tray  of  boots,  in  the  opposite  direction,  encountered  him 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  four-wheeled  phenomenon;  the  result 
was  a  concussion,  as  if  a  pastry-cook  and  boot-maker  Uving  next 
door  had  been  blown  up.  Superfine  Wellingtons  lay  mingled  with 
half^empty  pots  of  marmalade,  and  defiled  by  the  grease  of  cold 
muffins,  whilst  a  Turkish  slipper  had  found  a  new  opening  in  life  in 
the  crust  of  a  pigeon  pie.  Nobody,  however,  took  any  notice  of 
them.  They  were  left  to  pick  up  themselves  and  "  the  pieces"  amidst 
the  unconcern  of  all  around. 

Liet  us  here  observe,  that  the  under-graduatesj  who  would  have 
thought  the  whole  afiair  superlative  had  they  had  a  hand  in  getting 
it  up,  and  did  so  the  moment  they  discovered  an  interest  in  it. 
being  taken  by  surprise,  felt  it  a  personal  invasion,  and  considerea 
it  a  most  infernal  piece  of  impudence.  They  would  let  nobody 
''  lark"  the  Master  but  themselves.  The  feeling  is — the  Under- 
grads.  against  the  Dons,  but  both  together  against  all  the  world. 
The  chaise,  accordingly,  had  not  progressed  three  strides  from  the 
lodge,  when  the  postillion  was  summoned,  and  the  chaise  sur- 
rounded. 

Cracknell  with  a  hearty  laugh  surrendered  at  discretion^  and 
found  himself  in  the  midst  of  his  old  friends.  He  had  surprised 
them  with  his  own  appearance,  had  restored  the  missing  Bedhurst, 
and  combined  both  with  a  practical  joke  at  the  expense  of  the 
Master :  if  ever  a  man  could  be  popular,  it  was  he  I  He  gathered  in 
an  instant  the  alarm  for  Bedhurst,  and  determined  to  make  the 
best  use  of  it  in  explaining  to  the  Master.  "  Now  then,  turn  out/' 
he  said  to  the  post-boy,  '^  don't  spare  the  gravel,  make  the  greatest 
sweep  you  can — I  shall  be  at  the  Mitre  presently."  There  was  no 
occasion  to  knock — ^the Master's  footman  had  thrown  his  house-door 
wide  for  the  benefit  of  the  kitchen,  whose  inmates  were  rapidly 
ascending  their  subterranean  stairs,  with  many  an   exclamation  of 
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''  O  my  t  a  po'shay  in  quad  !''  Lieutenant  Crackucll  presented  him- 
self unannounced  in  the  study. 

"  I  should  feel  an  apology  necessary,  Sir,  for  the  rather  precipitate 
entry  I  have  made,  were  I  not  sure  the  important  tidings  I  bear 
will  induce  you  at  once  to  overlook  any  infraction  of  formality  in 
communicating  them.  I  am  able  to  relieve  your  fatherly  anxieties 
on  behalf  of  my  young  friend,  Bedhurst,  by  presenting  him  in 
person/' 

The  Master  gasped  like  a  man  in  an  apoplectic  fit.  He  only 
stammered  out,  *'Mr.  Bedhurst,  eh — with  you,  was  he?'*  When 
leaning  again  from  the  window,  he  shouted  a  summons  from  hia 
own  lips  to  our  unfortunate  friend.  Will  Marksley,  however,  was 
beforehand.  Leaning  from  the  other  window  a  second  before,  he 
had  conveyed  the  hint,  *'  Bedhurst,  my  boy,  bolt,  the  goTemor's 
hot  I"  Bedhurst  was  standing  rather  behind  the  chaise,  as  yet 
detained  by  the  admiring  throng  in  spite  of  its  efforts  to  retreat,  he 
'  ran  to  earth'  in  the  vehicle  at  once,  and  escaped  the  precincts  of 
the  college. 

The  Master  had  retired  from  the  window  under  the  impression 
that  to  hear  was  to  obey,  and  that  Bedhurst  would  be  in  his  presence 
immediately.  ''Allow  me,  Sir,  to  give  you  my  most  perempt<Nry 
word,  as  an  officer  and  a  gentlemen,  that  Mr.  Bedhurst  was  no 
party  whatever  to  my  rash  entrance  within  the  college  precincts, — 
that,  so  far  from  it,  he  was  even  asleep  at  the  time.  I  have  only 
further  to  say.  Sir,  for  your  haste  has  but  let  me  disclose  half  my 
tidings,  that  though  Mr.  Bedhurst  accidentally  was  not  a  passenger, 
yet  that  the  vice-president  and  senior-tutor,  Mr.  Smalfry,  has  sus- 
tained serious  injuries,  in  the  head  and  elsewhere,  leading  me  to 
apprehend  for  him  lingering  bodily  ailment,  as  well  as  a  suspension 
of  mental  faculties ;  I  had  au  interview  with  his  medical  man  this 
morning  on  coming  up." 

Matters  were  become  too  serious  to  waste  time  in  idle  wrath. 
The  Master  was  compelled  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  satisfiM^tion 
with  the  explanation.  A  tutor  and  a  dean  took  the  same  chaise 
back  to  the  scene  of  the  accident.  While  Bedhurst,  who  had  got 
out  when  beyond  the  gate,  and  re-entered,  speedily  became  the 
centre  of  an  inquiring  and  congratulating  throng  in  his  own  rooms. 

This  was  the  posture  of  circumstances  when  the  party  of  inves- 
tigation returned  from  the  Mitre  with  the  porter  of  that  establish- 
ment in  custody.  Their  surprise  was  great  indeed ;  but  was  sur- 
passed by  that  of  their  i*eluctant  witness,  who  laboured  under  a 
most  awkward  sense  of  astonishment  at  being  half  led,  half 
hustled,  into  the  presence  of  a  man  with  whose  neck  and  limbs 
he  had  taken  such  unwarrantable  liberties.  He  seemed  like  the 
murderer  whose  victim  had  been  charmed  back  to  life  to  confront 
him. 
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''  Here  he  is :  now  tell  Mr.  Bedhurst  the  full  particulars  of  his 
o\nx  dreadful  accident/'  said  one  of  the  party. 

"  So  it's  to  you  I'm  indebted/'  said  Bedhurst,  "for  the  display 
of  anxiety  on  the  part  of  my  friends.  "  Fve  a  good  mind  to  break 
a  few  of  your  bones  in  real  earnest,  to  let  you  know  the  value  of  a 
whole  skin.  How  dare  you  tell  a  pack  of  lies,  and  alarm  all  the 
College  in  this  way  ?" 

"  Why,  please  Sir,  Jem  Sprightly  said " 

'*  Jem  Sprightly,  you  confounded  fool,  never  set  eyes  on  me  ! 
Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Jem  Sprightly  doesn't  know  an  undergra- 
duate when  he  sees  one,  from  a  senior  tutor  ?"  • 

"  I  believe,  really,  I  am  most  to  blame  of  the  two,  on  reflection," 
said  Marksley,  who  had  just  entered. 

"  Yes,  please.  Sir,"  said  the  man,  catching  eagerly  at  the  clue  of 
defence ;  "  Mr.  Marksley  would  have  me  say  so :  you  all  know 
what  a  gennelraaii  he  is.  I  told  him  all  I  knew.  Sir,  and — 
and " 

"  And  a  little  more,"  said  Bedhurst :  "  hark  ye,  fellow  !  did  Mr. 
Marksley  give  you  any  thing  for  telling  him  ?" 

The  porter  twiddled  his  cap  in  a  paroxysm  of  doubt  on  his 
thumbs,  looked  at  his  question,  then  at  Marksley,  then  fumbled 
nervously  in  his  pocket,  as  though  he  expected  the  half-crowns  to 
start  out  in  evidence  against  him.  At  length  Marksley  relieved 
him. 

.  "  Well,  if  8  not  worth  while  —  though  I  believe  the  fellow 
wouldn't  mind  telling  one  lie  more,  just  as  a  make  weight,  for  the 
two  half-crowns,  and  so  denying  the  gift." 

"Capital,  Marksley!"  exclaimed  CrackneD,  "capital!  what, 
bully  a  man  into  telluig  you  a  lie,  and  then  give  him  Ave  shillings 
for  the  information — what  a  delicate  piece  of  finesse  !" 

"  Come,"  said  t!.e  gentleman-commoner,  "  I  think  the  porter 
here's  a  devilish  honest  fellow.  Marksley  had  his  five  shillings'  worth 
fairly  out,  he  got  all  the  facts,  and  as  they  didn't  come  up  to  the 
value  received,  he  threw  him  a  few  fictions  into  the  bargain." 

"  Come,  never  mind  the  story,  Bedhurst,"  said  Marksley ;  "  you 
see  I'm  the  only  loser  by  it  after  all." 

"  The  only  part  of  it  I  can't  forgive,"  said  Bedhurst,  "  is  his  con- 
founding me  with  Old  Sharpshins,  and  supposing  I  could  have 
come  up  inside." 

"  If  you'd  a'come  outside.  Sir,"  said  the  porter,  taking  courage, 
"  it  might  'a  been  no  lie  arter  all." 

"Well,  I  believe  that's  the  first  word  of  tnith  the  fellow's  spo- 
ken on  the  subject,"  said  Marksley,  "  so  come,  no  more  row  about 
it.  The  next  information  of  this  sort  you  bring  me,  my  friend, 
look  out  for  more  kicks  than  halfpence  as  a  consideration." 

The  porter  was  here  permitted  to  withdraw ;  in  doing  which,  he, 
amidst  the  numerous  scrapes  and  bows  which  adorned  his  retreat. 
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backed  ri^t  into  Hawkiter,  who  having  heard,  still  at  the  break- 
fast-table,  of  the  post-chaise  in  quad  and  its  contents,  had  lei- 
surely finished  the  morning  paper  he  was  engaged  on ;  from  which 
he  had  at  length  risen  to  greet  his  friends. 

^'  Who's  this  J"  he  inquired,  rubbing  himself  free  from  the  en- 
counter ;  "  what  a  d-a-amnable  heap  of  fustian.  I  sa-ay.  Bed- 
hurst,  why  do  you  encourage  such  nuisances  ? — Got  any  la-a-ven- 
der-water  ?  Oh,  A-ah  I  by-the-bye,  how  d'ye  do  ?  All  a  lie,  that 
report,  of  course  :  I  na-ayver  believed  it.'' 

''Come,  confound  it,  Hawkiter,"  said  Marksley,  "don't  have 
the  faoe  to  take  credit  for  that.  You  know  you  never  believed 
any  thing  in  your  life — it's  always  too  much  trouble." 

"  Well,  all  you  men  breakfast  with  me  to-morrow ;  Cracknell'a 
promised  to  stay,  and  I've  got  a  prime  brace  of  pheasants,"  said 
Bedhurst. 

"  No,  you  haven't,"  said  a  burst  of  voices ;  and  Bedhurst  had 
the  satisfaction  of  having  Beauprance's  poaching  feat  exjdained. 
The  only  result  he  had  obtained  from  bis  game-basket  was  its  call- 
ing forth  the  anxieties  of  his  friends,  by  being  a  presumptive  evi- 
dence of  his  having  been  a  passenger. 

Mr.  Smalfry's  case  was  found  bad,  but  not  desperate,  by  his  col- 
leagues. In  about  a  week  he  re-appeared,  with  his  head  shaven, 
and  wearing  a  skuU-cap.  He  brought  with  him  the  turnpike-gate 
boy.  Mack,  whose  master,  Roger  Wattle,  acting  upon  the  fears 
which  ''  Lieutenant  Cracknell,  B.N."  had  inspired,  was  caught  that 
night  by  a  detachment,  which  arrived  an  hour  after  their  officer  had 
passed  on,  and  found  him  in  the  act  of  removing  some  illicit  stock 
to  a  more  secure  place.  He  was  imprisoned  until  he  should  pay  a 
heavy  fine  to  Government  for  his  contraband  practices.  Mack,  to 
whom  Mr.  SmaUry  (whether  owing  to  his  accident  having  rather 
shaken  his  wits,  or  not,)  had  somehow  taken  a  fancy,  succeeded 

to  the  post  of  deputy-scout  in College;  where  he  might 

long  afterwards  be  seen  carrying  more  than  his  own  wdght,  in 
carpet-brooms  and  water-pitchers,  across  quad  of  a  morning. 

The  absence  of  both  the  tutors  threw College  into  a 

great  state  of  revelry.  At  every  supper-party,  "  the  very  bad  health 
of  the  Rev.  Hook  Smalfry"  was  cordially  drunk.  And  though  the 
end  of  a  week  frustrated  the  publico  voia  of  the  College,  and  the 
Rev.  gentleman  limped  across  quad,  like  a  convalescent  Mercury, 
the  skull-cap  and  stick  repr^enting  the  petaeue  and  caduceut,  yet 
Frank  Bedhurst  was  for  once  in  time  for  Lectures — ^for  why  ?  the 
Lectures  were  late  themselves. 
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As  it  is  probable  that  at  no  distant  period  it  may  be  deemed 
necessary  to  construct  a  new  building,  for  tbe  purpose  of  contain- 
ing the  national  pictures,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  a 
prc^r  site  be  selected  for  such  an  edifice.  Two  may  here  be 
suggested,  either  of  which  it  is  conceived  would,  in  every  respect, 
be  eligible  for  such  a  purpose,  because  they  would  be  within  the 
reach  of  every  person  desirous  of  visiting  the  Grallery ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  so  far  removed  from  the  worst  part  of  tbe  smoke  of 
London,  as  to  preserve  the  pictures  in  a  better  state  than  at 
present. 

The  sites  above  alluded  to  are  Hyde  Park,  opposite  (or  nearly 
so)  to  the  barracks  at  Knigbtsbricige ;  or  the  Green  Park,  op- 
posite Apsley  House. 

Should  some  such  plan  be  adopted,  that  part  o{  the  Gallery 
which  now  contains  the  national  pictures,  might  be  added  to  the 
Royal  Academy,  with  one  condition  only  annexed, — ^that  an  ade- 
quate addition  be  made  to  the  members  of  that  body,  agreeably  to 
the  improved  state  of  the  at  ts  of  this  country ;  for  it  is  a  notorious 
fact,  that  no  extension  has  taken  place  in  the  Royal  Academy  since 
it  was  first  founded — nearly  eighty  years  ago — either  as  to  num- 
bers, or  any  privilege  whatever  granted  to  artists  not  being 
members. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Royal  Academy  must  contain  the  '^  4lite  " 
of  the  talent  of  this  country  ;  but  it  is  equally  obvious  that  a  great 
body  of  talent  is  not  incorporated  with  that  institution,  and  that 
they  ei\joy  no  privilege  whatever,  connected  with  the  Academy, 
hot  even  the  compliment  of  an  admission  to  the  private  views ;  in 
short,  its  laws  and  regulations  are  of  that  exclusive  character  with 
reference  to  other  artists,  that  it  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  a 
close  borough,  than  that  which  ought  to  belong  to  a  liberal  art 
and  institution. 

A  species  of  degradation  is,  therefore,  heaped  upon  those  artists 
who  are  not  included  in  the  forty  members,  or  twenty  associates, 
notwithstanding  that  their  talents  and  fairly-earned  reputations 
entitle  them  to  every  privilege  ei^oyed  by  the  members. 

The  public,  not  being  aware  of  the  limited  and  exclusive  cha- 
racter of  the  Royal  Academy,  naturally  consider  that  evei^  artist  of 
reputation  is  necessarily  a  member  of  that  body,  and  so,  m  justice, 
he  ought  to  be.  But  although  there  are  many  of  its  memben 
quite  alive  to  this  fact,  yet,  as  a  body,  it  will  be  difficult  to  persuade 
them  to  increase  their  numbers.     This  bears  all  the  appearance 
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of  injustice,  because  the  Academy  was  not  formed  for  a  very 
limited  number  of  artists,  but  for  the  body  at  large. 

It  may  here  be  said  that  all  artists  can  exhibit  their  works  at 
the  Royal  Academy — which  is  true ;  but,  nevertheless,  they  are  all 
subject  to  the  rejection  of  the  Council.  It  is  also  true  that  the 
very  limited  space  belonging  to  the  Academy  for  exhibition  compels 
them  to  reject  many  works  of  great  talent  every  year. 

The  present  space  then,  being  quite  inadequate  to  the  object, 
and  a  clear  understanding  being  known  to  exist  in  the  Academy, 
that  all  the  pictures  of  the  members  shall  have  the  first  considera- 
tion, only  deviated  from  when  a  work  of  very  extraordinary  merit 
is  sent  for  exhibition,  it  is  obvious  that  in  a  vast  number  of  cases 
the  works  of  artists  not  being  members  must  be,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, sacrified  by  being  so  placed  as  not  to  be  properly  seen ; 
whereas  if  the  other  half  of  the  National  Grallery  were  added  to  the 
Royal  Academy  (subject  to  the  above  pro\iso),  there  would  be 
ample  room  to  keep  every  bmnch  of  the  Arts  distinct  from  each 
other,  instead  of  the  heterogeneous  confusion  which  is,  at  present, 
unavoidable. 

In  reference  to  the  want  of  liberality  of  the  Academy,  in  not 
extending  an  admission  to  the  private  views  to  several  artists  of 
long  standing  and  of  public  reputation,  and  who  have  been  regu- 
lar and  servicable  exhibitors  for  many  years,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
state  that  the  President  has  eight  tickets  to  give  away ;  the  Coun- 
cil (composed  of  eight  members),  four  tickets ;  and  the  remainder 
of  tlie  members,  two  each  ;  making,  in  all,  one  hundred  and 
twelve.  The  Council  have  also  the  power  to  give  tickets  to  those 
persons  who  encourage  and  buy  works  of  living  artists ;  but  they 
never  present  any  to  an  artist :  so  that  the  only  means  a  non- 
member  has  of  procuring  a  ticket  is  through  the  favour  of  a 
member ;  and  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  natui'ally  the 
wish  of  these  members  to  <;ive  such  admissions  to  persons  who 
patronize  them,  it  can  scarcelv  be  expected  that  they  will  dispose 
of  this  privilege  to  an  arti<t. 

As  regards  the  future  disposal  of  that  part  of  the  building  con- 
taining the  national  pictures  :  if  the  number  of  members  be  not 
increased,  it  seems  but  reasonable  that  a  body  of  artists  should  be 
invested  with  power  to  give  every  facility  to  the  exhibition  of  their 
works,  and  for  this  purpose  may  be  named  the  Society  of  British 
Artists,  if,  which  seems  very  probable,  a  royal  charter  be  obtained 
by  them.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  they  would  be 
joined  by  a  vast  amount  of  talent,  although  it  must  be  confessed 
that  most  persons  would  prefer  to  belong  to  the  parent  institution. 
On  the  whole,  however,  it  would  be  probably  more  conducive  to 
the  interests  of  the  arts,  that,  in  addition  to  its  expansion,  it 
should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Royal  Academy.  A  few 
suggestions  may  here  be  thrown  out  in  regard  to  an  extension 
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of  the  members  of  this  institution.  The  Academy  then  ought  to 
to  be  composed  of  one  hundred  members ;  the  class  called  asso- 
ciates ought  to  be  giTcn  up^  and  every  member  made  an  R.A.  at 
once. 

Perhaps,  for  the  present,  it  would  be  as  well  to  have  but  fifty 
working  members  (that  is,  as  the  Academicans  now  are) ;  and  that 
the  remainder  should  be  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  the  pre- 
sent associates — with  this  exception,  that  they  be  named  Royal  Aca- 
demicians ;  and,  when  ouce  elected,  no  further  election  should  be 
deemed  necessary. 

The  vacancies  as  they  occur  ought  to  be  supplied  by  rotation,  ac- 
cording to  seniority  of  election:  this  plan  would  prevent  many  heart- 
burnings, because  an  associate  always  feels  himself  in  a  degraded 
and  humble  position  if  he  reraains  in  that  state  more  than  three 
or  four  years ;  whereas,  if  he  knew,  when  once  elected,  that  he  miist 
take  his  turn,  he  would  be  perfectly  reconciled  to  his  position ;  and 
indeed  there  are,  no  doubt,  many  who  would  be  quite  satisfied  so 
to  remain  the  R.A.  aj^pended  to  their  name  being  tiie  quietus) :  the 
whole  body,  however  (100),  should  have  the  privilege  of  attending 
a  general  meeting  once  every  ye:ir. 

Many  advantages  would  be  likely  to  result  from  this  extension ; 
since,  by  including  the  principal  part  of  the  talent  of  this  country, 
a  greater  interest  in  the  support  of  the  Academy  would  be  created 
among  artists. 

In  case,  also,  of  any  public  competition,  it  would  not  pi'event 
many  of  the  older  members  competing,  and,  for  the  want  of  which, 
some  loss  to  the  Arts  is  sustained ;  because  it  has  frequently  been 
observed  by  members  that  they  would  not  *'risk  their  reputation'* 
in  such  a  contest :  whereas,  ii  it  went  abroad  to  the  public  that 
it  was  principally  au  R.A.  competing  with  an  R.A.,  no  disgrace 
could  occur  to  that  bodv, — as  in  the  instance  of  the  contest  at 
Westminster  Hall. 

The  dignity  of  the  Academy  ought,  undoubtedly,  to  be  upheld  ; 
and  it  is  only  by  including  all  the  strength  of  the  country,  that  it 
can  be  permanently  so. 

It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  tiie  above  proposal  will  require 
some  further  consideration  and  discussion  ;  but,  if  the  principle  be 
thought  worthy  of  adoption,  all  the  details  may  be  easily  an'anged; 
one  further  observation  may  here  be  made,  viz.,  that,  supposing  the 
extension  of  the  members  to  take  place,  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
present  National  Gallery  be  added  to  the  Royal  Academy,  a  "  hauff- 
ing  committee^'  ought  always  to  be  chosen  from  the  junior  fifty 
members,  to  be  subject  to  the  same  laws  and  regulations  as  are  at 
present  observed. 

In  conclusion ;  under  any  circumstances,  it  is  obvious  that  an 
extension  of  the  members  of  the  Academy  is  absolutely  required, 
equal  to  that  herein  proposed;  and  although  it  may  be  in  the 
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power  of  the  Academy  to  retard  it^  (as  it  is^  no  doubt,  the  wish  of 
the  majority  to  do  so,)  yet  a  change  will  come  o'er  the  spirit  of 
their  dream,  i&t  no  distant  period,  and  the  sooner  the  better  for  the 
true  interests  and  success  of  British  Art. 


MY  BROTHER. 

Not  many  years  have  passed  away 

Since  you  and  I,  with  careless  heart. 
My  brother,  shared  each  childish  play, 

Scarce  seen  apart. 

And  now  the  ocean  rolls  between ; 

And  time  has  changed  us  o'er  and  o'er ; 
We  are  not  now  what  we  have  been. 

Nor  can  be  more. 

I  stand  upon  the  water's  brink, 

So  hushed — so  beautiful — so  clear — 
Oh  1  who,  that  watched  it  now,  conld  think 

Death  lingers  here ! 

And  can  that  placid  bosom  nurse 

Destruction,  and  spread  Ruin's  wiles  ? 
Alas !  ten  thousand  orphans  curse 

Those  treacherous  smiles. 

Yet  such  is  life — a  cheat — a  wreck — 

Our  friendship's  false — our  hopes  are  vain, 
Whate'er  our  thoughts  with  pleasure  deck. 

Is  fraught  with  pain. 

You  have  your  secret  sorrows  known — 

Black  cares  around  your  heart  entwine— 
The  pestilence  o'er  me  has  blown. 

And  wHhered  mine. 

Our  years  are  not  the  lapse  of  time — 
But  vigour  wasted — ^feelings  cold — 
I  scarce  am  passed  my  boyhood's  prime;, 

And  yet  am  old. 
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My  own,  my  faroiinte  little  dog 

Bit  tl^  fond  hand  that  patted  him — 
Thua  fate  delights  with  pam  to  dog 

Each  tri^ng  whim. 

Yes  1  mine  has  been  a  bitter  doom — 

The  flower  to  which  my  fancy  strayed. 
To-day  would  more  than  others  bloom. 

To-morrow  &de. 

And  she  I  loved — too  fondly  loved — 
Died  ere  that  love  I  durst  reveal — 
But  thou — thy  bosom  can  be  moved — 

Tes  1  thoa  canst  feel. 

Perhaps  we  may  not  meet  again ; 

But,  oh !  no  time,  no  envious  arts 
Can  break  cme  link  from  off  the  chain 

That  binds  our  hearts. 

Perlu^  on  earth  we  may  not  meet ; 

But  there's  a  happier  world  than  this  -, 
Oh  1  let  us  seek  that  peaceful  seat 

Of  endless  bliss. 

If  first  on  me  the  faisl  blow 

Shall  CeJI,  when  coming  death  I  see, 
'Twill  soothe  my  dying  pangs  to  know 

Thou'lt  weep  for  me, 

And  if  it  be  my  harder  doom, 

To  live,  when  thou  art  sunk  to  rest, 
rU  to  thy  memory  build  a  tomb. 

The  simplest — ^best. 

Thine  image  in  my  heart  shaU  live ; 

The  tear  will  glisten  in  my  eye 
When  for  thine  epitaph  I  give 

A  lonely  sigh. 

I  '11  breathe  thy  name,  whilst  down  my  cheek 

The  big  drops  roll  of  deep  regret, 
With  hers,  of  whom  I  rarely  speak, 

But  ne'er  forget. 

By  brother,  I  am  sad  at  times, 

But  not  more  sad  than  I  would  be 
Whene'er  I  weave  my  simple  rhymes 

On  thoughts  of  thee. 
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PLEASURES  OF  HOME. 

The  Pleasures  of  Home ;  or  Domestic  Scenes  and  Affections  of  the 
Circle  round  the  Hearth.  By  Stuart  Farquharson^  D.C.L.  Grant 
and  Griffith^  Saint  Paulas  Church-yard. 

To  all,  more  or  less,  the  word  Home  calls  up  agreeable  recollec- 
tions. For  those  who  possess  a  home,  with  all  its  endearing  ties, 
it  has  a  charmed  soimd  that  '^  hangs  upon  the  beating  of  our 
hearts  f'  it  tells  of  past  and  present  happiness,  as  well  as  conquered 
cares,  and  conjures  up  visions  of  future  hopes,  mingled  with  many 
a  fond  desire. 

Even  with  the  houseless  and  the  wanderer  it  will  still  find  a 
welcome — for  they  once  had  a  home — and,  at  the  magic  of  its  name, 
all  its  old  scenes  and  associations  hurry  forward  through  the  crowd 
of  intermediate  years,  and  present  themselves,  in  all  their  fairy 
shapes,  unfaded — or  even  with  fresher  dyes. 

The  subject  is  one  which  has  been  touched  on,  more  or  less,  by 
every  writer,  but  never  before  has  it  formed  the  entire  subject  and 
interest  of  a  book ;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe,  fix)m  domestic  and 
daily  occurrences,  the  many  beautiful  episodes  of  real  life  and 
scenes  at  home  and  abroad,  which  the  writer  has  interwoven  in  his 
Tale.  As  in  a  good  drama,  there  is  a  constant  interest  and  ex- 
pectation of  what  is  to  follow,  kept  up  to  the  eud  of  the  work ;  and 
that  pleasant  wish  to  see  more  of  the  author's  experience  and  treat- 
ment of  his  subject,  which  previous  excellency  leads  us  to  look  for. 
Had  this  clever  and  philanthropic  poem  appeared  at  a  time  when 
the  public  mind  was  alive  to  poetic  effusions,  it  would  have  placed 
the  author  in  an  enviable  position  amongst  the  Poets  of  England. 
Unfortunately,  at  present,  the  public  taste  is  not  favourable  to  that 
branch  of  Uterature ;  the  finest  melody  is  apt  to  fall  unnoticed  and 
unheard,  and  cold  neglect,  although  not  unexpected,  is  at  all  events 
deadly  to  a  poet^s  feelings. 

The  motto  on  the  title  page  is  from  a  translation  from  Catul- 
lus, by  Leigh  Hunt, — 

"  Laugh  eveiy  dimple  on  the  cheek  of  Home  ;** 

And  certainly  many  pleasant  and  mirth-inspiring  scenes  are  ably 
delineated  by  the  author. 

But  the  temper  of  his  mind  is  too  earnest  to  exhibit  itself  ad- 
vantageously in  light  and  playful  excursions  of  fancy.  There  are 
some  conceptions  which  remind  us  of  Tennyson,  or  Coleridge's 
"  Antient  Mariner ;''  in  short,  pathetic  and  affecting  incidents  are 
the  pervading  qualities  of  Mr.  Stuart  Farquharson's  muse.    We 
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sitall  condude  this  brief  notice  with  the  following  specimen  of  a 
work  to  which  we  wish  success :  it  is  an  appeal  to  all  trae  English 
hearts: — 

Oh  Transient  hours !  how  oft  your  memory  gleams. 

In  pleasing  fancies  as  our  oourse  we  run« 
A  musing  picture  of  our  waking  dreams ; 

Then  &>yhood's  days  had  only  just  begun. 
Nor  bronzed  the  manlier  brow  beneath  the  sun. 

Who  has  not  then  thought  life  all  smiles  and  joy, 
A  lasting  {deasure,  and  the  prise  soon  won ; 

Nor  feared  that  toUs  could  reach  the  happy  boy, 
Or  pastimes  ever  fail,  or  manhood  hopes  destroy. 

The  beauteous  rose  that  decks  the  verdant  lawn. 

With  many  a  flow'r  the  pride  of  Flora's  reign. 
Blooms  but  an  hour,  and  withers  ere  the  mom. 

As  smDing  Spring  but  hastens  Winter's  reign. 
Oh  1  Earth,  how  few  thy  pleasures,  and  how  vain 

The  Tides,  or  Tides'  successive  Headlands,  lave. 
Bounding  undiecked  across  the  pathless  main. 

Life  seems  only  a  passage  to  the  grave. 
And  when  we  tank  to  dust,  Earth  takes  but  what  she  gave. 

It  was  his  home,  forsaken^  not  forgot. 

His  parents  too :  can  verse  of  mine  impart 
Or  paint  the  scenes  that  graced  that  humble  spot* 

Life  from  the  bosom  fluttering  to  depart  ? 
No — ^vainly  would  I  call  the  Poet's  art. 

The  silence  of  the  soul  alone  can  share 
In  deepest  thought  the  feelings  of  each  heart. 

Sometimes  a  smile,  and  then  anon  a  tear. 
The  tear  and  smile  of  love ;  oh  !  both,  how  doubly  dear. 
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FEUERBACH'S  CRIMINAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 

1.  Aktenmdsriger  Dar$tellvng  merkumrdiger  Verbrechen  von  An- 
selm  von  Fetter  bach  Stoat  sruih  und  Prdsidenien.  Giessen,  1828 
and  1829.     (2  Baudi.) 

2.  Narratives  of  Remarkable  Criminal  Trials,  translated  from  the 
German  (the  work  above),  by  Lady  Duff  Grordon,  London : 
John  Murray,  1846. 

This  work  of  Feuerbach's,  which  is  of  long  standing  in  Germany, 
though  but  lately  introduced  to  the  English  public,  through  the 
translation  of  Lady  Duff  Gordon,  is  one  of  deep  interest.  To  those 
who  study  criminal  jurisprudence  as  a  science,  it  will  be  found 
to  be  the  most  useful  and  remarkable  book  of  its  kind ;  to  those 
who  delight  in  subtle  analyses  of  human  character,  to  trace  the 
complicated  actions  of  man  to  their  motives  and  principles,  to 
connect  moral  cause  and  effect,  FeuerbacVs  book  is  invaluable. 
To  the  English  reader,  who,  having  none  of  these  objects  in  view, 
is  nevertheless  anxious  to  gratify  a  morbid  appetite  for  tales  of 
*'  most  horrible  murders,*'  "  dre;.dful  and  shocking  events,'*  with- 
out being  so  vulgar  as  to  consult  the  low  part  of  the  press,  or  to 
purchase  the  Newgate  Calendar,  the  transhition  will  have  conside- 
rable charms. 

The  manner  and  means  of  detection  by  the  police,  adopted  in 
Germany,  clever  as  they  are,  are  not,  perhaps,  superior  to  what  we 
have  frequently  seen  in  England.  The  powers,  tact,  and  experi- 
ence of  some  of  our  old  Bow-street  officers,  would  on  this  point, 
perhaps,  equal  anything  recounted  in  the  German  book. 

'VVhat  will  most  astonish  an  English  reader,  is  the  law  of  evi- 
dence— the  examination  and  cross-examination  of  the  prisoner — 
the  moral  torture  adopted  to  extract  confession,  and  the  other  ways 
of  eliciting  the  facts,  foreign  to  our  methods  and  notions  of  pro- 
priety or  justice.  He  will  be  tempted  to  compare  our  absurdly 
chivalrous  protection  of  the  criminal  from  self-accusation,  and  the 
elaborate  artifice  which  the  German  judge  exerts  to  obtain  from 
him  a  confession ;  and  it  will  probably  suggest  itself  to  him,  that 
the  latter  is  liable  to  a  fearfril  abuse,  and  tends  but  little  to  the 
security  of  justice.  If  an  innocent  man,  for  example,  should 
weakly  and  unadvisedly  adopt  an  untrue  (but,  as  he  thinks,  obvious 
and  certain)  explanation  of  the  charges  against  him,  instead  of 
trusting  to  the  true  defence,  which  he  may  think  will  be  held  in- 
credible,  or  which  he  has  other  strong  reasons  for  not  divulging, 
this  harrassing  and  repeated  cross-examination  by  a  skilful  judge, 
and  the  intimidation  exercised  over  him,  will  lead  to  self-contradic- 
tion, vehement  suspicion,  and  ultimate  conviction  of  the  offence 
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charged^  whereas  the  prisoner  is  only  guilty  of  the  falsehood  iu 
the  defence.  The  powerful  engines  put  by  this  system  into  the 
hands  of  the  magistrates  in  Germany,  if  not  strictly  controlled  and 
jealously  watched,  seem  likely  to  work  by  far  more  evil  than  the 
overstrained  protection  given  to  crime  by  the  technical  regulations 
and  conventional  quibbUng  established  and  tolerated  by  our  law. 

We  have  not  space  for  a  disquisition  on  this  topic  now,  nor  (for 
the  same  reason)  can  we  touch  on  another  subject,  especially  inte- 
resting at  this  juncture,  concerning  which  many  suggestions  are 
thrown  out,  and  facts  stated  in  this  work ;  we  mean  the  moral 
responsibili^  of  the  partially  insane,  and  how  far  and  when  the 
plea  of  insanity  is  valid.  In  the  varied  annals  of  crime,  most 
minutely  worked  out  and  acutely  commented  on,  the  reader  will 
see  powerfullv  depicted  how  feamil  an  animal  is  man  when  his 
powers  are  misapplied  or  deranged,  and,  where  the  principle  of  evil 
gains  the  ascendancy  over  him,  how  a  fault  in  disposition  may 
grow  into  a  failing  of  character,  how  isolated  acts  of  crime  merge 
into  a  system  of  vice,  and  how  easy  it  is  for  a  man  to  fall  by  a  kind  of 
law  of  moral  gravitation,  when  once  the  action  of  the  counteracting 
principle  of  conscience  is  suspended,  which  is  the  first  step  towards 
its  annihilation. 

The  original  work  contains  thirty-two  cases,  of  which  fourteen 
have  been  selected  for  the  English  translation,  and  in  our  opinion 
judiciously  so,  as  far  as  the  general  interest  of  the  stories  are  con- 
cerned. The  most  remarkable  of  these,  as  regards  the  great  talents 
and  powers  of  mind  of  the  criminal,  as  well  as  his  extreme  moral 
perversion,  and  the  skill  with  which  he  combatted  the  evidence 
brought  against  him,  is  that  of  the  priest  Riembauer ;  but  it  is  too 
long  to  be  given  here  with  its  minute  details  and  subtle  analysis, 
without  which  its  chief  interest  would  be  lost.  The  story  of  the 
"Antonini  Family;  or  the  Murder  on  a  Journey,*'  is  one  of 
startling  horror,  where  we  see  individuals  united  together  by  simi- 
larity of  character  and  disposition,  and  plotting  coolly  and  syte- 
matically,  day  after  day,  in  a  cruel,  brutal,  and  most  dastardly 
manner,  the  murder  of  an  innocent  girl  for  her  money.  "The 
Unknown  Murderer ;  or  the  Police  at  fault,'*  is  one  of  the  most 
instructive  in  reference  to  the  value  of  circumstantial  evidence  in 
general,  and  more  particularly  as  it  is  procured  on  the  German  sys- 
tem. The  story  of  "Anna  Maria  Z  wanziger,  the  German  Brinvilliers,'* 
with  her  positive  love  of  poison,  for  the  powers  it  conferred  on  her 
in  eflFecting  her  purposes  of  spite  or  revenge,  either  for  her  own 
advancement,  or  even  amusement,  is  a  most  remarkable  curiosity. 
So  completely  had  the  habit  of  committing  the  most  atrocious 
crimes  seared  and  destroyed  her  conscience,  that  she  was  unable 
to  perceive  that  they  were  crimes ;  and  she  complained  of  her 
piety  being  so  great,  as  to  be  the  origin  of  her  misfortunes.  The 
story  of  the  "  Kleinschrot  Family ;  or  the  Parricides  of  the  Black 
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Mill/'  is  in  the  highest  degree  dramatic.  ''Sorgel,  the  Idiot 
Murderer/'  is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  medical  jurispru- 
dence, as  well  as  a  peculiar  example  of  one  kind  of  insanity. 
"  Andrew  Bichel,  the  Woman-Murderer/'  shows  how  unimportant 
the  life  of  others  may  be  held  by  the  brutalized  mind.  We,  how- 
ever, have  selected  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  book,  and  as  delay- 
ing the  mode  of  procedure  at  the  so-called  ''  trisJ/'  the  first  case 
in  Lady  Gordon's  translation.  It  is  of  itself  an  extraordinary  case, 
and  is  entitled,  '*  Johann  Paul  Forster,  the  twofold  murderer  /'  a 
contribution  to  the  study  of  circumstantial  evidence. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  shorten  the  story,  as  far  as  is  consonant 
with  rendering  it  comprehensible. 

"  Christopher  Baumler,  a  worthy  dtisen  of  Nlimberg,  lived  in  the  Konigs- 
strasse,  a  wide  and  moch-frequented  street,  where  he  carried  on  the  trade  of  a 
corn-chandler,  (our  grocer,)  which  indades  dealing  in  spirits,  &c.,  by  retail. 
He  lived  alone,  with  only  one  maid-servant,  Anna  Schiitz.  He  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  rich.  On  the  morning  of  21st  September  1820,  his  shop  was 
not  opened  as  usual,  and  on  entering  by  the  window  his  neighbours  found 
that  the  whole  place  had  been  ransacked.  They  hastened  down  stairs  into  the 
shop,  and  there  discovered,  dose  by  the  street  door,  the  bloody  corpse  of  the 
maid ;  and  in  the  parlour  adjoining  the  shop  they  found  Baiunler  lying  dead  by 
the  stove." 

The  formal  examination  by  the  police  was  then  made,  and  in  the 
usual  elaborate  and  accurate  manner. 

"  Immediately  on  entering  the  shop,  to  the  right  of  the  door  in  the  comer, 
between  two  bins  of  meal  and  salt,  the  maid-servant  SchUtz  lay  on  her  back, 
with  her  head  shattered,  and  her  feet,  from  which  both  her  shoes  had  fallen, 
turned  towards  the  door.  Her  face  and  dothes,  and  the  floor,  were  covered 
with  blood ;  and  the  two  bins,  between  which  her  head  lay,  as  well  as  the  wall, 
were  sprinkled  with  it.  As  no  other  part  of  the  shop  showed  any  marks  of 
blood,  it  was  evident  that  she  had  been  murdered  in  this  comer. 

**  In  the  very  farthest  comer  of  the  parlour,  between  the  stove  and  a  small 
table,  upon  which  stood  a  jug,  they  found  the  body  of  Baumler  stretched  on 
his  back,  with  his  head,  which  was  resting  on  a  small  over-tumed  stool, 
covered  with  wounds  and  blood.  A  pipe  and  several  small  coins  lay  under 
the  body,  where  they  had  probably  fallen  when  the  murderer  ransacked  the 
pocket,  which  was  turned  inside  out,  and  stained  with  blood,  for  money  or  for 
keys.  The  floor,  the  stove,  and  the  wall  were  covered  with  blood,  the  stool 
was  saturated,  and  even  the  vaulted  ceiling,  which  was  nine  or  ten  feet  high, 
was  sprinkled  with  it.  These  circumstances,  espedally  the  stool  on  which 
Baumler's  head  still  rested,  and  the  pipe  which  lay  under  his  body,  showed  that 
the  murderer  must  have  suddenly  attacked  him  unawares,  and  felled  him  to  the 
earth,  as  he  sat  drinking  his  beer  and  smoking  his  pipe,  on  that  very  spot.  In 
the  upper  chamber  everything  lay  scattered  about  the  floor ;  several  presses, 
however,  had  not  been  opened,  and  many  things  of  value,  such  as  dothes, 
silver  ornaments,^  a  gold  repeater,  &c.,  were  left  in  them. 

*'  The  rooms  on  the  second  story  were  found  in  their  usual  state. 
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"  On  the  table  in  the  parlour  stood  a  wine-glass  with  some  red  brandy  at  the 
bottom,  and  a  closed  clasp-knife  stained  with  blood  on  the  back  and  sides. 
Two  newly-baked  rolls  were  found  near  the  entrance  door. 

"The  baker  Stierhof  stated  that  Baumler's  maid  had  fetched  these  rolls  from 
his  shop  the  evening  before,  at  about  a  quarter  to  ten.  His  wife,  who  was 
examined  the  next  day  on  this  point,  recognised  the  rolls  as  those  bought  by 
the  unfortunate  maid-servant  on  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  September,  adding, 
'  The  evening  before  last,  at  nearly  a  quarter  to  t^,  the  maid  came  to  my 
house  and  asked  for  two  half-penny  rolls,  which  I  gave  her.  I  did  not  recog- 
nise her  till  she  was  going  away,  when  I  said,  "  It  is  you,  is  it  P"  She  answered 
sulkily,  "  Yes."  I  asked  her  if  they  still  had  guests  with  them,  and  she  said 
"  Yes,  there  are  a  few  fellows  there  still."  I  then  looked  out  of  the  window  for 
a  while ;  there  was  a  death-like  silence  in  the  street — so  much  so,  that  I  re- 
marked it  to  my  people.     At  a  quarter  to  ten  exactly  I  closed  the  shop.' 

"  This  evidence  afforded  a  strong  presumption  that  some  person  or  persons 
who  were  still  in  Baiunler's  shop  at  a  quarter  to  ten  had  committed  this 
murder.  Furthermore,  it  was  certain  that  the  murder  of  the  maid-servant 
could  not  have  taken  place  earlier  than  a  quarter  to  ten :  the  two  rolls  which 
she  had  fetched  about  that  time  from  the  baker  Stierhof,  and  which  were 
found  on  the  floor  near  the  entrance,  showed  that  the  murderer  had  attacked 
her  as  she  entered  the  shop  on  her  return  from  the  baker's ;  that  she  dropped 
the  rolls  in  her  fright,  was  driven  into  the  comer  of  the  shop,  and  there  mur- 
dered. There  could  be  no  doubt  that  Baumler  was  murdered  before  the  maid- 
servant, for  he  was  found  beside  the  stool  on  which  he  usually  sat  smoking 
his  pipe  by  the  stove.  Had  he  been  alive  when  the  murderer  attacked  his 
maid,  he  would  have  been  alarmed  by  the  noise,  and  have  gone  into  the 
shop ;  at  any  rate  he  would  not  have  remained  quietly  seated  for  the  murderer 
to  despatch  him  at  his  leisure.  It  was  also  evident  that  Baumler  must  have 
been  murdered  during  the  maid's  absence.  Now  the  distance  from  Baumler's 
house  to  the  baker's  shop  is  at  most  a  hundred  steps ;  thus,  even  supposing 
Schutz,  angry  at  being  sent  out  so  late,  went  very  slowly,  the  walk  there  and 
back,  including  the  short  conversation  with  the  baker's  wife,  could  not  have 
occupied  above  five  minutes,  and  during  this  interval  the  murder  of  Bamnler 
must  have  been  completed,  and  that  of  Schutz  prepared.  This  was  proved  by 
the  following  circumstance : — as  long  as  the  glass-door  was  there,  the  mur- 
derer could  neither  attack  Schutz  on  her  entrance,  nor  murder  her  within  the 
threshold,  as  he  could  not  possibly  hide  himself  behind  the  glass-door,  which 
would  moreover  have  exposed  him  to  the  risk  of  observation  from  every 
passer  by,  and  even  to  the  chance  of  some  stray  guest  entering  the  shop  and 
surprising  him  in  the  act.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  take  the  glass-door 
off  its  hinges  and  to  shut  the  street-door,  before  attacking  Schutz  on  her 
return  to  the  bouse  ;  and  this  he  accordingly  did.  Baumler's  house  was  not 
usually  closed  till  eleven,  but  on  the  night  of  the  murder  a  chandler  of  the 
name  of  Eossel,  who  lived  opposite,  happened  to  look  out  at  about  a  quarter 
to  ten,  and  saw,  to  his  surprise,  that  Baumler's  house  was  then  closed,  no 
doubt  by  the  murderer.  It  was  a  quarter  to  ten  when  Schutz  was  at  the 
baker's  shop ;  at  the  same  hour  Bossel  saw  Baumler's  house  shut :  we  may, 
therefore,  infer  that  the  murderer  killed  Baumler  soon  after  his  maid's  depar- 
ture, quickly  imhinged  the  glass-door,  lay  in  wait  for  the  maid  behind  the 
street-aoor,  opened  it  for  her,  and  attacked  her  as  she  came  in.  The  con- 
curring evidences  of  two  witnesses  thus  distinctly  proves  that  the  murder  of 
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Baumler  and  his  maid  must  have  taken  place  during  the  few  minutes  before 
and  after  a  quarter  to  ten. 

"  We  must  further  remark,  that  the  bell  over  the  entrance-door  did  not 
ring  when  the  police  entered,  and  was  found  to  be  stuffed  with  paper.  Nei- 
ther Baumler  nor  his  maid  could  have  had  any  motive  for  doing  this ;  but  the 
murderer  had  every  reason :  the  ringing  of  the  bell  might  have  drawn  the 
attention  of  a  neighbour  or  a  passer  by  to  Baumler*s  house,  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  horrible  crime  was  committed  just  within  the  door. 

'^  Although  the  two  houses  adjoining  Baunder's  were  both  inhabited,  and 
two  watchmen  were  guarding  some  loaded  waggons  in  the  street  close  by, 
and  although  the  aiurders  were  committed  at  a  time  when  very  few  people 
are  in  bed  and  asleep,  and,  as  the  baker's  wife  stated,  when  death-like  silence 
prevailed  in  the  street,  not  a  single  person  could  be  found  who  had  heard  any 
outcry  or  other  noise  in  Baumler's  house. 

"  On  examining  the  body  of  the  maid  servant,  a  handsome  well-shaped 
girl  of  twenty-three,  the  head  was  found  completely  shattered,  and  the  body 
wounded  in  several  places.  The  surgeons  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the 
wounds  on  the  heads  of  both  victims  had  been  inflicted  with  a  heavy  instru- 
ment having  a  flat  surface  with  sharp  edges,  probably  the  back  of  a  hatchet. 
The  ribs  did  not  appear  to  have  been  broken  with  the  hatchet,  but  rather  by 
stamping  on  the  bodies. 

"  The  evidence  of  the  baker's  wife  had  led  to  the  conclusion  that  some  man 
who  had  stayed  until  late  in  the  evening  at  Baumler's  house  must  have  been 
the  murderer.  Accordingly,  all  those  who  had  been  at  Baumler's  house 
on  that  evening  were  examined,  and  concurred  in  saying  that  a  stranger  had 
entered  the  shop  very  early,  had  sat  at  the  farther  end  of  the  table,  alter- 
nately smoking  and  drinking  red  brandy  out  of  a  wine-glass ;  and  that  he 
had  remained  there  alone  at  nine  o'clock,  when  the  others  went  away.  All 
agreed  in  their  description  of  his  person ;  that  he  was  about  thirty,  of 
dark  complexion,  and  black  hair  and  beard.  With  the  exception  of  one 
witness  who  had  conversed  with  the  stranger  about  the  hop-trade  and  other 
like  matters,  and  had  found  him  a  well-informed,  agreeable  man,  they  all 
stated  that  he  had  kept  his  hat  pressed  over  his  face,  and  his  eyes  constantly 
fixed  on  the  ground,  and  that  he  had  said  little  or  nothing.  He  stated  him- 
self to  be  a  hop-merchant,  and  said  that  he  was  waiting  at  Baumler's  for  his 
companion,  another  hop-merchant,  who  had  gone  to  the  play. 

"  Meanwhile  suspicion  hiid  fallen  upon  a  certain  l*aid  Forster,  who  had  lately 
been  discharged  from  the  bridewell  of  Schwabach,  and  who  had  been  ob- 
served for  several  days  before  the  murder  walking  about  in  a  suspicious  man- 
ner before  Baumler's  house.  Ilis  father,  a  miserably  poor  day-labourer,  lived 
with  two  daughters  of  infamous  characters  in  a  cottage  belonging  to  a  gar- 
dener named  Thaler,  in  the  suburb  of  St  John.  Forster  did  not  live  with 
his  father ;  but  on  the  morning  after  the  murder  he  had  left  the  suburb  of 
St.  John  quite  early,  and  had  gone  to  Picsbeck,  where  he  lived  with  a 
woman  called  Margaret  Preiss,  who  had  been  his  mistress  for  many  years. 
At  her  house  he  was  arrested  by  the  police,  on  the  23rd  of  September,  the 
third  day  after  the  murder.  In  her  room  were  found,  among  other  things, 
two  bags  of  money,  the  one  containing  209  florins  21  kreuzers,  and  the  other 
152  florins  17  kreuzers.  Besides  these,  Preiss's  illegitimate  daughter,  a  girl 
of  about  fourteen,  gave  up  a  small  purse  containing  some  medals  aud  a  ducat 
which  Forster  had  given  to  her  when  he  returned  to  Dic&beck. 
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"  On  the  following  day,  when  the  gens  d'annes  were  escorting  Forster  and 
his  mistress  through  FUrth,  the  waiter  of  the  inn  recognized  the  prisoner  as 
the  man  who  had  come  to  the  inn  at  about  eight  or  nine  in  the  momin?  of 
the  21st  of  September,  dressed  in  a  dark  grey  cloth  great  coat,  went  away 
again  in  about  an  hour,  and  then  returned  dressed  in  a  dark  blue  coat,  and 
gave  him  a  brown  one  which  he  carried  under  his  arm  to  care  of,  requesting 
him  to  keep  it  safe,  and  to  be  sure  not  to  show  it  to  any  one ;  adding,  that 
in  a  week  he  would  return  and  claim  it.  The  waiter  now  informed  the  magi- 
strate at  Fiirth  of  this  circumstance,  and  produced  the  great  coat,  which  was 
much  stained  and  in  some  places  soaked  with  blood. 

"  The  description  given  of  the  suspicious-looking  stranger,  who  had  sat 
out  all  the  others  on  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  September,  exactly  resem- 
bled Forster. 

"  As  soon  as  the  prisoners  reached  Niimberg,  at  about  four  p.m.  of  the 
24th,  they  were  conducted,  according  to  legal  practice,  to  view  the  bodies 
lying  in  Baumler's  house.  The  corpses  were  laid  in  their  coffins,  with  the 
faces  exposed,  and  the  bodies  covered  with  their  own  bloody  garments ; 
Eaumlcr  on  the  right,  and  the  maid-servant  on  the  left  hand,  thus  leaving  a 
passage  open  between  the  coffins. 

"  Paul  Forster  was  brought  in  first :  he  stepped  into  the  room,  and  between 
the  two  corpses,  without  the  slightest  change  of  countenance.  When  desired 
to  look  at  them,  he  gazed  steadhdly  and  coldly  upon  them,  and  replied  to  the 
question  whether  he  knew  the  body  on  the  right,  *  No,  I  know  it  not ;  it  is 
quite  disfigured ;  I  know  it  not.'  And  to  the  second  question,  *  Do  you  know 
this  one  to  the  left  ?*  he  answered  in  the  same  manner,  *  No,  she  has  lain  in 
the  grave ;  I  know  her  not.'  When  asked  how  he  knew  that  the  body  had 
kin  in  the  grave,  he  replied,  pointing  to  the  face,  *  Because  she  is  so  disfi- 
gured ;  the  face  is  quite  decayed  here  !'  On  being  desired  by  the  judge  to 
point  out  the  exact  spot  which  he  thought  so  decayed,  with  a  constrained  air, 
but  with  the  coarsest  indifference,  he  grasped  the  head  of  the  murdered  wo- 
man, pressed  the  brow,  the  broken  nose,  and  the  cheeks,  with  his  fingers,  and 
said  quite  coolly,  *  Here :  you  may  see  it  clearly !'  He  attempted  to  evade 
every  question  addressed  to  him  by  the  judge,  by  affecting,  that  the  idea  of 
murder  was  so  utterly  foreign  to  Mm,  that  in  all  innocence  and  simplicity  he 
mistook  the  deadly  wounds  for  the  result  of  decay. 

"  AH  the  endeavours  of  the  judge  to  wring  some  sign  of  embarrassment  or 
feeling  from  this  man,  as  he  stood  between  his  two  victims,  were  vain :  his  iron 
soul  was  immoved.  Only  once,  when  asked,  *  Where,  then,  is  the  corn- 
chandler  to  whom  the  house  belongs  ?'  he  appeared  staggered,  but  only  for  a 
moment.  The  judge  went  so  far  in  his  zeal,  as  to  desire  him  to  hold  the 
hands  of  both  coq)ses,  and  then  to  say  what  he  felt.  Without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  Forster  grasped  the  cold  hand  of  Baumler  in  his  right,  and  that  of 
Schiltz  in  his  left  hand ;  and  answered,  '  He  feels  cold — ^ah,  she  is  cold  too ;' 
an  answer  which  clearly  contained  a  sort  of  contemptuous  sneer  at  the  judge's 
question.  During  the  whole  scene,  the  tone  of  his  voice  was  so  soft  and  sanc- 
timonious, and  his  manner  as  calm,  as  his  feelings  were  cold  and  immoved. 

"  His  mistress's  behaviour  was  very  different :  she  was  much  shaken  on 
entering  the  room.  When  desired  to  look  at  the  dead  bodies,  she  did  so,  but 
instantly  turned  away  shuddering,  and  asked  for  water.  She  dechu'cd  that 
she  knew  nothing  of  these  persons,  or  of  the  manner  of  their  death.  She 
said  that  she  luid  learned  that  she  was  supposed  to  be  iipplicated  in  the  hor- 
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rible  deed  from  the  populace,  who  crowded  in  tbonsoDds  round  the  carriage 
which  brought  them  from  Furth  to  Niimberg,  calling  her  a  murderess,  strik- 
ing her  with  their  fists  and  sticks,  and  ill-using  her  in  every  way.  But  that 
Grod  would  manifest  her  innocence,  and  that  she  could  bring  witnesses  to 
prove  that  she  had  not  left  her  home  at  Diesbeck  for  some  weeks.  Her  evi- 
dent compassion  for  the  victims,  and  horror  of  the  crime,  spoke  more  in 
favour  of  her  innocence  than  her  tears  and  protestations.  An  alidi  was  sub- 
sequently most  clearly  proved." 

On  Forster's  examination  he  professed  his  ignorance  of  the  canse 
of  his  arrest^  but  said  he  gathered  from  the  shouts  of  the  mob, 
when  he  was  being  conducted  to  prison,  that  he  was  suspected  of 
murder. 

He  accounted  for  his  possession  of  the  money  by  an  improbable 
tale,  viz.^  that  one  Beck,  a  jeweller,  who  had  been  a  fellow-prisoner 
with  him  (and  was  now  dead),  had  told  him  of  a  sum  of  money 
which  he  had  buried  in  a  secret  place,  and  which  Forster  had  ac- 
cordingly found. 

In  the  meantime  he  was  identified  as  the  stranger  who  had  been 
drinking  at  Baumler's  house.  Margaret  Preiss  gave  evidence  of  his 
change  of  dress  when  he  had  returned  home  on  the  21st,  of  his 
strange  and  troubled  manner.  One  Dorr,  who  lived  in  the  house 
with  old  Forster  and  his  daughters,  gave  evidence  of  suspicious  con- 
versations between  the  prisoner  and  the  rest  of  the  family  soon 
after  the  murder,  and  contradicted  the  statement  of  his  having 
slept  in  the  shed  on  that  night.  Soon  after,  the  instrument  with 
which  the  murder  was  committed  was  discovered.  The  younger 
sister  had,  on  the  day  previous  to  the  murder,  taken  an  axe  to  be 
sharpened,  which  was  found  concealed  in  a  wood,  and  stained  with 
blood.  The  sisters  were  apprehended,  and,  on  examination,  it 
came  out  that  the  prisoner  had  confessed  that  he  had  killed  a  man, 
and  begged  them  to  clean  off  the  blood  from  his  boots  and  the  axe ; 
and  the  coat  worn  by  him  on  the  day  of  the  murder  was  found  also 
stained  with  blood.  The  boots  and  trowsers  worn  when  he  was  ap- 
prehended were  proved  to  have  been  the  property  of  Baumler. 

The  circumstantial  evidence  against  the  prisoner  now  appeared 
conclusive,  and  he  seems  to  have  turned  this  over  in  his  mind,  and 
resolved  upon  a  new  system  of  tactics.  He  ingeniously  framed  a 
confession  which  should  taDy  with  the  evidence,  but  throw  the 
guilt  upon  others.  The  defence  he  devised  was  certainly  very  cle- 
verly concocted  for  this  purpose :  we  cannot  give  it  more  shortly 
than  is  done  in  the  book.     It  was  this  : — 

•*  *  On  Monday  the  1 8th  September  he  had  gone  from  Diesbeck  to  Langen- 
zenn,  determined,  in  consequence  of  his  misfortunes,  to  leave  his  native 
country  and  to  enlist  as  a  soldier  in  Bohemia.  While  sitting  in  a  melancholy 
mood  by  the  road  side  near  Langenzenn,  two  men,  followed  by  a  couple  of 
dogs,  came  up  to  him,  asked  what  was  the  matter,  and,  on  hearing  his  dis- 
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tress,  expressed  great  interest  in  his  fate.  They  told  him  that  they  were  hop- 
merchants,  of  the  name  of  Schlemmer,  from  Hersbmck;  that  they  were 
brothers,  and  had  rich  relations  in  Bohemia,  whither  they  were  going  with  a 
cai^  of  hops,  and  offered  to  take  him  with  them  to  Bohemia,  where  he 
would  be  sure  to  find  employment.  They  added,  that  on  the  morrow  or  the 
next  day  (Wednesday,  the  day  of  the  murder)  they  should  be  going  with  a 
hop-cart  into  Niimberg,  where  they  had  a  cousin,  a  corn-chandler,  of  the 
name  of  Baumler,  who  Hved  near  the  church  of  St.  Laurence.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  19th  September,  he  went  to  Niimberg,  walked  up  and  down 
the  street  near  the  churcn  of  St.  Laurence,  inquired  of  a  barber  for  Baumler, 
and  asked  '  who  the  woman  in  the  house  might  be.'  He  was  told  it  was  the 
maid.  He  waited  in  vain  till  six  in  the  evening  for  the  Schlemmers ;  and 
then  returned  to  the  suburb  of  St.  John's  and  slept  in  the  shed.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  the  20th  September,  he  again  went  into  the  town,  and  after 
wandering  about  until  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  thought  struck  him  that  he 
would  go  and  take  leave  of  his  sisters  before  starting  for  Bohemia.  On  this 
occasion  his  sister  Walburga  gave  him  an  axe,  with  the  request  that  he  would 
take  it  to  the  grinder  at  Niimberg,  whence  she  would  fetch  it  herslf.  At 
about  five  o'clock,  as  he  was  going  with  the  axe  to  the  grinder,  he  met  the 
Schlemmers,  who  asked  him  to  cany  a  letter  to  the  post  for  them  as  quickly 
as  possible,  offering  to  take  care  of  the  axe  in  the  meantime,  and  to  wait  for 
him  where  they  then  stood.  After  putting  the  letter  into  the  post  he  returned 
to  the  spot,  but  did  not  find  the  Schlemmers,  and  passed  the  time  in  walking 
up  and  down  the  street  until  about  six  o'clock,  when  he  went  into  Baumler's 
house  and  drank  some  red  clove-brandy.  At  a  quarter  before  ten,  when  all 
the  other  guests  were  gone,  the  Schlemmers  at  length  arrived,  and  Baumler 
greeted  them  as  cousins.  Soon  after  they  sent  him  to  wait  in  the  Caroline- 
strasse  for  their  cart,  which  was  coming  from  Fiirth,  drawn  by  two  white 
horses.  This  he  did ;  and  soon  after  a  quarter  to  ten  the  two  Schlemmers 
came  to  him,  carrying  a  tmnk  between  them,  and  one  of  them  with  a  white 
parcel  under  his  arm.  At  this  moment  the  cart  drove  up  with  two  men  in 
it,  to  whom  the  Schlemmers  said  that  *  they  had  had  great  luck ;  they  had 
won  the  great  prize.'  They  then  made  .hun  get  into  the  cart  with  them. 
But  at  the  gate  of  the  town  they  told  him  that  as  they  had  had  such  luck 
they  should  not  go  into  Bohemia ;  but  that,  in  order  to  show  him  how  kindly 
they  felt  towards  him,  they  would  give  him  something  which  might  assist  him  in 
his  own  country.  They  then  gave  him  the  white  parcel  which  one  of  them 
had  under  his  arm,  and  at  the  same  time  returned  tne  axe  to  him.  He  then 
went  back  to  the  suburb  of  St.  John,  and  on  opening  the  parcel  found  in  it  a 
greatcoat,  a  pair  of  boots,  a  pair  of  trowsers,  and  three  bags  of  money.' 

''During  the  whole  of  this  examination,  which  with  the  questions  and 
answers  took  up  six  fiill  hours,  the  prisoner  stood  in  the  same  position,  with- 
out once  sitting  down  on  the  chair  which  the  judge  offered  him.  The  story 
flowed  from  his  lips  as  glibly  as  though  it  had  been  learnt  by  rote,  and  he 
looked  the  judge  full  in  the  face  the  while ;  but  when  he  was  cross-examined 
about  the  appearance,  figure,  dress,  &c.,  of  the  two  Schlemmers,  he  became 
embarrassed,  spoke  more  slowly,  hesitated  and  considered,  and  avoided  the 
eyes  of  the  judge." 

From  this  story,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  was  sus- 
pected that  Forstcr  had    some    accomplices,  though  no  traces 
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senile  position,  still  appear  in  the  (hrther  account  of  his  early  life/' 
He  refdsed  to  learn  the  business  of  a  shoemaker,  but  became  a 
gardener,  thinking   this    more    "  genieeV*     He  had,  during  the 
time,  a  romantic  love  affair  with  Babetta,  a  cook.     In  1807,  he  was 
drawn  on  the  conscription,  and  then  he  entered  on  his  career  of 
vice.     He  hated  a  life  of  labour,  and  his  pride  was  mortified  at 
becoming  a  common  soldier,  and  having  to  submit  to  strict  disci- 
pline.    He  had  recourse  to  aU  kinds  of  tricks  to  escape  from  the 
annoyances  of  his  life.     He  was  frequently  subjected  to  punish- 
ment, corporal  and  others,   to  which   he  became    callous;   and, 
fiually,  he  was  perfectly  reckless.     He  made  the  campaign,  in  1809, 
against  Austria.     About  this  time  he  conceived  a  warm  and  lasting 
attachment  for  Margaretha  Preiss,  a  woman  of  stained  repute.    He 
could  not  obtain,  after  his  year's  furlough,  his  discharge ;  and  he 
was  summoned,  in  1812,  to  join  his  regiment,  and  then  he  was 
discovered  to  have  committed  several  thefts.     He  deserted  twice, 
and  twice  underwent  the  most  severe  punishment,  having  to  run 
the  gauntlet  three  times,  backwards  and  forwards,  through  150  men, 
and  to  serve  in  the  army  for  six  additional  years.     But,  being  found 
incorrigible,  he  was,  in  1815,  drummed  out  of  the  regiment. 

From  that  time  he  led  an  idle  and  dissolute  life;  in  1816,  he  was 
convicted  of  theft  and  housebreaking,  and  was  sentenced  to  three 
and  a  half  years'  imprisonment,  but  was  released,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  for  his  good  conduct ;  and,  four  weeks  after  his  release, 
he  committed  the  foul  murder.  He  seems  to  have  '*  left  the  high 
school  of  impiety  (the  prison)  resolved  to  find  the  means  of  enjoying 
permanent  happiness  in  the  possession  of  his  mistress,  and  fully 
convinced  that  no  way  to  this  object  was  open  to  him  save  that  of 
crime." 

We  cannot,  as  we  before  said,  now  enter  into  the  discussion  of 
many  interesting  questions  which  are  suggested  by  this  book, — 
such  as  the  mode  of  trial,  the  law  of  evidence,  the  morak  of  the 
German  system  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  each  of  which  affords 
scope  for  much  argument  and  inquiry. 

As  far  as  the  spirit  of  the  Inquisition  ever  hovers  about  in  the 
forms  of  the  trial,  so  far  are  they,  and  the  system  which  admits  of 
them,  abhorrent  to  our  notions  of  justice  and  love  of  fair  play.  It 
is  ti*ue  that  torture,  t.  e,  the  real  limb-wrenching  and  flesh-cutting 
torture,  is  not  now  adopted  in  Germany,  (though  this  was  abandoned 
only  about  forty  years  ago,  at  the  special  instance  of  Feuerbach 
himself,  who  was,  for  this,  much  condemned  by  his  orthodox  and 
conservative  coadjutors,)  yet  how  far  the  propriety  of  retaining  this 
system  of  moral  torture  and  extorted  confession  can  be  reconciled 
with  the  abandoning  of  the  rack  and  screw,  is  not  very  clear  to  us. 
But  we  must  now  take  our  leave  of  this  book.  Our  readers,  wo 
hope,  wiU  have  perceived  something  of  its  character,  and  of  the 
many  questions  it  raises,  equally  interesting  to  the  practical  citizen 
and  the  metaphysician. 
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